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PREFATORY  NOTE 


In  this  volume,  as  in  its  predecessors,  attention  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  on  certain  outstanding  events,  and  the  contents  of  the  volume 
have  been  grouped  round  particular  features  in  the  international 
landscape. 

The  most  important  international  events  of  the  year  occurred  in 
the  field  of  Disarmament  and  Security,  and  a  record  of  them  is  given 
in  this  volume  in  the  sections  dealing  respectively  with  the  London 
Naval  Conference  and  with  the  last  Session  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference. 

In  pursuance  of  the  new  departure  which  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Survey  for  1929  the  economic  aspect  of  international  affairs  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  a  group  of  chapters  to  which  108  pages  in  all  have 
been  allotted  out  of  a  total  of  550.  Mr.  R.  J.  Stopford  has  carried 
forward  the  history  of  German  Reparations  from  the  Signing  of  the 
Young  Report  to  the  Coming  into  Force  of  the  Hague  Agreements ; 
Mr.  Jules  Menken  has  contributed  a  study  of  the  German  Economy 
and  Reparations ;  and  it  only  remains  to  deal  with  the  last  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Eastern  Reparations  (which  will  be  included  in  the 
Survey  for  1931)  in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  Reparations  as 
far  as  this  can  be  treated  in  a  separate  compartment  of  its  own.  At 
the  moment  when  this  prefatory  note  is  being  written,  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Problem  is  being  merged,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  far  wider 
and  still  graver  problem  of  a  world-wide  economic  and  financial 
crisis  which  is  already  almost  beyond  precedent  in  its  duration  and 
severity.  The  international  events  arising  out  of  this  crisis  will 
presumably  occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  Survey  for  1931 ;  and,  in 
preparation  for  this,  there  has  been  included  in  the  present  volume 
an  introductory  chapter  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Hodson  on  World  Economic 
Tendencies  since  the  War. 

The  present  volume  also  brings  up  to  date  the  record  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  South-Eastern  Europe 
which  were  dealt  with  last  in  the  Survey  for  1928,  as  well  as  that  of 
affairs  on  the  American  Continent,  which  were  dealt  with  last  in  the 
Survey  for  1927 . 

At  a  moment  when  the  prospects  of  ‘  the  Great  Society  ’,  into  which 
Mankind  has  recently  coalesced  on  Western  initiative,  are  a  matter 
of  anxious  consideration  among  people  of  all  classes  and  all  nation¬ 
alities  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  may  be  not  inappropriate  to 
indicate,  briefly  and  tentatively,  the  balance  of  successes  and  failures 
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in  the  movement  of  international  affairs  during  the  last  completed 
calendar  year. 

The  great  outstanding  international  success  of  the  year  1930  was 
the  comprehensive  three-Power  naval  limitation  agreement  which 
was  achieved  at  the  London  Naval  Conference.  Another  auspicious 
event  of  almost  comparable  importance  on  a  long  view  was  the 
deliberate  re -orientation  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
Latin  America.  The  survival  of  the  Kuomintang  Central  Government 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  at  Nanking,  and  the  reconciliation  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  have  also  to  be  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account.  In  the  Middle  East,  considerable  progress  was  made,  in 
1930,  towards  the  attainment  of  a  comprehensive  and  mutually 
satisfactory  settlement  in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt,  and  also  in  those  between  France  and  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  ‘Iraq,  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  was  brought  within  sight  only  to  be  obscured  again  by  the 
emergence  of  certain  unforeseen  obstacles,  while,  in  Palestine,  the 
tripartite  relation  between  Great  Britain,  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs 
took  a  serious  turn  for  the  worse.  The  course  of  events  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament 
Conference  was  equally  ominous  and  was  of  course  fraught,  in 
addition,  with  much  wider  possibilities  of  disaster  than  the  troubles 
in  Palestine — wide  though  the  ramifications  of  the  Palestinian 
problem  were. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  1930  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  the 
most  critical  year  since  1923,  though  in  the  summer  of  1931  it  already 
seemed  likely  to  be  eclipsed,  in  perspective,  by  the  approaching  crisis 
of  1932. 


Arnold  J.  Toynbee. 
September  1931. 
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PART  I 

DISARMAMENT  AND  SECURITY 
(i)  Introduction. 

In  the  history  of  the  Disarmament  and  Security  problem,  the  year 
1930,  in  which  the  Naval  Treaty  of  London  was  concluded  and  the 
last  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament 
Conference  was  held,  stands  out  as  a  year  of  transition.  The  signature 
of  the  London  Naval  Treaty  on  the  22nd  April,  1930,  signified  the  end 
of  an  act  in  the  drama  of  international  relations  in  which  the  Pacific 
Ocean  had  been  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  the  three  principal  Naval 
Powers  of  the  world  the  leading  players.1  The  last  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  promised — or  threatened — to  be  the  prelude 
to  another  act  in  which  the  main  action  would  be  performed  on  the 
European  Continent  and  the  principal  players  would  be  the  principal 
Military  Powers  of  Europe,  past  and  present. 

The  comprehensive  limitation  of  American,  British  and  Japanese 
naval  armaments,  on  an  agreed  ratio,  which  was  embodied  in  Part  III 
of  the  London  Naval  Treaty,  was  a  notable  achievement.  It  appeared 
to  ban  decisively  no  less  than  three  dangers,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  brought  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  of  Mankind  into  jeopardy  if 
it  had  been  allowed  to  gather  head.  First,  the  treaty  banned  the 
danger  of  an  Anglo-American  race  in  naval  armaments  which  might 
have  brought  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  within  sight  of  war 
with  one  another  whenever  any  war  between  other  parties  unmasked 
the  latent  contradiction  between  the  American  doctrine  of  neutral 
rights  and  the  obligations  assumed  by  Great  Britain  under  the 
Covenant  of  the  League.2  In  the  second  place,  the  treaty  banned  the 
danger  of  a  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  which 
might  have  arisen  either  over  the  migration  question  or  over  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  third  place,  it  banned  the 
danger  of  a  conflict  between  Japan  and  the  British  Empire  which 
might  have  arisen  because,  on  issues  touching  Japan,  those  states 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  that  possessed 
seaboards  on  the  Pacific  were  apt  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  United 
States.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1930,  the 
problem  of  disarmament  and  security  in  the  Pacific  was  relieved  of 

1  For  the  opening  of  this  act  on  the  morrow  of  the  peace  settlement  which 
followed  the  General  War  of  1914-18,  see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  418-19. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  48,  74  and  79-80. 
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its  gravest  dangers  and  was  reduced  to  manageable  proportions  ;  and 
this  effect  of  the  international  transactions  that  took  place  in  London 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  reinforced,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  by  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the  internal  situation  in 
China,1  which  opened  up  more  hopeful  prospects  of  enduring  peace  and 
solid  reconstruction  there  than  had  been  discernible  at  any  other 
moment  since  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  twenty  years 
earlier.  This  development  in  China  was  of  international  importance, 
because  China  had  been  one  of  the  stakes  for  which  the  game  of  naval 
competition  in  the  Pacific  might  have  been  played ;  2  or  because  (to 
use  a  different  metaphor)  the  anarchy  in  China  had  produced  a 
political  vacuum  in  the  Pacific  area — a  vacuum  which  tended,  so 
long  as  it  existed,  to  attract  the  surrounding  Powers  on  converging 
lines  which  might  bring  them  into  disastrous  collision  with  one  another. 

This  relief  of  international  tension  in  the  Pacific,  which  was 
experienced  in  1930,  not  only  went  unexpectedly  far  but  had  come 
unexpectedly  soon ;  for  while  Mankind  at  large  had  been  perhaps 
unduly  slow  in  realizing,  after  the  termination  of  the  General  War, 
that  the  main  action  in  the  drama  of  international  relations  had 
shifted  from  the  familiar  stage  of  Europe  to  the  hitherto  untroubled 
and  unregarded  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  acutest  minds,  which  had 
been  the  first  to  perceive  this  new  state  of  international  affairs,  had 
predicted  for  it  a  considerably  longer  duration  than  the  decade 
( circa  1920-30)  during  which  it  actually  prevailed. 

Our  temptation  [said  General  Smuts  on  the  20th  June,  1921]  is  still 
to  look  upon  the  European  stage  as  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  no 
longer  so.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  scene  has  shifted  away  from  Europe  to 
the  Far  East  and  to  the  Pacific.  The  problems  of  the  Pacific  are  to  my 
mind  the  world  problems  of  the  next  fifty  years  or  more.  .  .  .  There, 
Europe,  Asia  and  America  are  meeting,  and  there,  I  believe,  the  next 
great  chapter  in  human  history  will  be  enacted.  I  ask  myself  what  will 
be  the  character  of  that  history  ?  .  .  .  Will  it  be  the  old  spirit  of  national 
and  imperial  domination  which  has  been  the  undoing  of  Europe  ?  Or  .  .  . 
will  it  be  a  future  of  peaceful  co-operation,  of  friendly  co-ordination  of 
all  the  vast  interests  at  stake  ?  3 

In  allowing  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  fifty  years  of  paramountcy, 
General  Smuts  appeared  to  have  rated  the  intractability  of  those 
problems  unduly  high  ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  (dating  from 
the  time  at  which  he  made  his  prophecy),  ‘peaceful  co-operation ’  and 

1  See  Part  IV,  section  (i)  below. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  p.  453. 

3  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  on  the  21st  June,  1921,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  that  year.  The  whole  passage  is  quoted  in  The 
Conduct  of  British  Empire  Foreign  Relations  since  the  Peace  Settlement,  pp.  30-1. 
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‘friendly  co-ordination’  had  already  asserted  themselves  in  Pacific 
affairs  to  an  extent  which  deprived  the  Pacific,  at  least  temporarily, 
of  its  primacy  as  a  danger-zone  and  hence  of  its  primacy  as  a  focus 
of  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Smuts’s  thesis  that,  because 
Europe  was  suffering  ‘from  an  exhaustion  which’  was  ‘the  most 
appalling  fact  in  history’,  she  could  be  ignored  henceforth  with 
impunity  by  the  world  at  large,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of 
ten  years’  history.  It  might  be  as  true  in  1930  as  in  1921  that  ‘  Europe 
is  no  longer  what  she  was,  and  the  power  and  the  position  which  she 
once  occupied  in  the  world  has  been  largely  lost’.  It  certainly  was 
true  that  ‘the  fires  are  still  burning  there,  the  pot  is  occasionally 
boiling  over'.  But  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  South  African 
statesman  was  right  in  pronouncing  that  ‘these  are  not  really  first- 
rate  events  any  more’.  If  the  smoking  flax  is  not  to  be  quenched, 
then  it  must  not  be  left  untended,  since  even  an  expiring  flame  has 
the  power  to  kindle  a  fresh  conflagration.  ‘Austria  will  never  rise 
again.  Russia  and  Germany  will  no  doubt  revive,  but  not  in  this 
generation  or  in  the  next.’  Thus  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  spoke 
lightly  of  Samson,  shorn  and  captive.  Yet,  all  unperceived,  Samson 
recovered  his  strength  in  sufficient  measure  to  pull  down  the  house 
about  his  captors’  ears.  And  in  the  very  year  1930  in  which  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  in  the  Pacific  had  improved  beyond  expectation, 
the  international  situation  in  Europe  had  come  to  a  pass  in  which 
the  simile  of  Samson  was  actually  applied  to  Germany — the  captive 
Titan  of  the  exhausted  continent — by  a  distinguished  German  states¬ 
man  who  was  not  prone  to  take  either  violent  courses  or  fantastic 
views.1 

The  turn  thus  taken  in  the  course  of  international  affairs  during  the 
year  1930  was  likely  to  call  up,  in  the  minds  of  overseas  observers,  the 
familiar  picture  of  a  Europe,  packed  with  ‘inflammable  materials’, 
which  was  conveniently  separated  by  ‘a  vast  ocean’  from  ‘the  fire¬ 
proof  house  ’  in  which  the  overseas  peoples  were  fortunate  enough  to 
five.  This  simile  had  been  used  by  a  Canadian  statesman,  Senator 
Dandurand,  in  the  debate  on  the  Geneva  Protocol  at  the  Fifth  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,2  in  support  of  the  contention  that, 
‘in  this  association  of  mutual  insurance  against  fire,  the  risks  assumed 
by  the  different  states  are  not  equal’.  In  1930,  as  in  1924,  this  conten¬ 
tion  was  no  doubt  true  as  far  as  it  went.  Yet  the  assumption,  implicit 
in  the  simile,  that  the  overseas  countries  were  not  merely  relatively 

1  The  simile  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Kaas  in  a  preface  which  he  contributed 
to  a  book  by  Herr  Hagemann. 

2  The  Survey  for  1924,  p.  63. 
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but  absolutely  secure  was  patently  unwarrantable  in  an  age  in  which 
all  Mankind,  and  the  entire  habitable  and  navigable  surface  of  the 
planet,  had  been  linked  together,  by  the  filaments  of  the  Western 
economic  system,  into  a  single  all-embracing  society. 

This  new-found  and  rather  disconcerting  solidarity  of  the  world, 
in  the  particular  matter  of  disarmament  and  security,  was  recognized 
in  practice  by  the  American  and  British  statesmen  who  took  the  lead 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1930  and 
who  succeeded,  when  the  Conference  met,  in  making  it  bear  fruit  in 
the  Three-Power  Agreement  embodied  in  the  London  Naval  Treaty, 
Part  III.  The  trouble  taken  by  President  Hoover  and  Mr.  MacDonald 
to  win  the  sympathy  and  enlist  the  co-operation  of  France  and  Italy 
has  been  described  in  a  previous  volume.1  The  British  Prime  Minister 
himself  expounded  the  problem,  in  retrospect,  as  follows : 

It  had  .  .  .  been  decided,  .  .  .  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  at  first 
and  only  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  situation,  that  we 
would  call  a  Conference  of  the  five  Powers  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
Washington  Treaty  of  a  few  years  before.  There  was  one  difficulty 
which  we  saw,  and  saw  quite  clearly,  and  it  is  no  use  people  now  trying 
to  be  wise  after  the  event,  because  the  difficulty  was  quite  clearly  fore¬ 
seen.  It  was  this,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  deal  with  a  Three-Power 
Conference,  that  its  problems  would  belong  to  a  unified  group,  whereas 
if  we  had  a  Five-Power  Conference,  the  task  of  piloting  the  Conference 
to  a  successful  conclusion  would  be  multiplied  many  times.  However, 
we  decided  that  a  Five-Power  Conference  was  the  proper  thing  to  have. 
As  soon  as  the  Five-Power  Conference  met  we  saw  that  our  prophecies, 
our  expectations,  were  quite  right,  and  that,  although  there  were  five 
Powers,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  two  groups  of  three  each,  one 
Power  being  in  both.  There  are  various  mathematical  mysteries  that 
have  grown  up  in  connexion  with  the  London  Conference,  and  that  is 
one  of  them.  That  mystery  is  susceptible  of  exactly  the  simple  explana¬ 
tion  as  the  other  well-advertised  mysteries.  There  were  two  groups: 
one  came  to  be  called  the  High  Seas  Group  and  the  other  the  Continental 
Group.  The  High  Seas  Group  consisted  of  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
ourselves ;  the  Continental  Group  consisted  of  France,  Italy  and  our¬ 
selves.  Those  of  you  who  understand  the  present  position  of  European 
politics  know  what  a  very  complicated  situation  that  presented  to  us.2 

The  sequel,  recorded  in  this  volume,  was  that  the  agreement,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  comprehensive  limitation  of  naval  armaments  on  a  precise 
ratio,  which  emerged  on  the  22nd  April,  1930,  from  the  London  Naval 
Conference,  extended  to  three  Powers  only  and  not  to  all  five  partici- 

1  The  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  15-17. 

2  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  MacDonald  on  the  13th  May,  1930,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  (Printed  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  vol.  ix,  No.  4,  July  1930.) 
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pants  in  the  proceedings  and  signatories  of  the  treaty.1  To  that  extent 
the  independence  of  the  High  Seas  problem,  or  in  other  words  the 
Pacific  problem,  of  security  and  disarmament  from  the  European 
problem  was  vindicated.  At  the  same  time,  the  ultimate  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  regional  problems  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific,  as 
co-ordinate  elements  in  a  single  world-problem,  was  indirectly  yet 
eloquently  proclaimed  in  Article  21  of  the  treaty  2  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  acts  of  British  and  American  statesmen.  The  same  statesman¬ 
ship  which  had  laboured  with  success  to  secure  the  participation  of 
France  and  Italy  in  the  London  Conference  refused  to  be  either 
alienated  or  discouraged  by  the  failure  to  secure  their  participation 
in  the  crucial  third  part  of  the  treaty ;  and,  after  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  had  dispersed  (or,  in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  adjourned), 
the  American  as  well  as  the  British  Government  went  to  the  verge  of 
importunity  in  offering  their  good  offices  to  the  French  and  Italian 
Governments  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  together.3 

This  British  and  American  policy  was  dictated  not  only  by  inter¬ 
national  public  spirit  but  by  enlightened  national  self-interest ;  for 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1930  the  situation  on  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent  was  threatening  to  take  a  tragically  familiar  turn  which,  in  the 
past,  had  usually  ended,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  European  War;  and 
this  tendency,  if  it  were  once  suffered  to  develop  again  unchecked, 
seemed  likely,  under  modern  conditions  of  international  solidarity, 
to  culminate  in  1940  or  1950,  as  it  had  culminated  once  already  in 
1914,  in  a  General  War  of  world-wide  range  and  incidence. 

The  respective  successions  of  events  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific 
during  the  year  1930  were  inverse  to  one  another.  In  the  Pacific,  as 
has  been  noted  already,  the  relief  of  tension  produced  by  the  naval 
settlement  between  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire  and  Japan 
was  confirmed  by  an  improvement  of  conditions  on  the  Far  Eastern 
mainland  through  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  key  country  in  that 
quarter:  China.  Inversely,  in  Europe  the  failure  to  relieve  the  ten¬ 
sion  manifested  in  the  naval  controversy  between  France  and  Italy 
was  rendered  more  serious  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  by  a 
turn  for  the  worse  which  took  place  at  this  juncture  in  the  condition 
of  the  key  country  on  the  European  continent :  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  strain  in  the  relations  between  Italy  and  France 

1  See  section  (ii)  below. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  article,  which  made  the  maintenance  of  the  figures 
agreed  upon  as  between  the  three  Powers  who  had  joined  in  Part  III  of  the 
Treaty  contingent  upon  the  size  of  the  naval  armaments  of  other  Powers  not 
parties  to  Part  III  of  the  Treaty,  see  p.  69  below. 

3  These  negotiations  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1931. 
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which  set  in — or,  rather,  recurred — after  the  close  of  the  General 
War  of  1914-18,  has  been  traced  in  previous  volumes  of  this  series.1 
Arising  out  of  a  conflict  of  interests  in  North-West  Africa,  the 
trouble  had  spread  thence  to  South-Eastern  Europe,  where  it  took 
the  form  of  a  competition  between  the  two  Powers  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  rival  hegemonies.  The  general  result  was  to  aggravate  the 
local  disputes  between  the  South-East  European  states  by  brigading 
the  disputants  into  two  antagonistic  groups  under  the  respective 
standards  of  France  and  Italy.2  This  development  was  disquieting, 
because  it  reproduced,  in  one  quarter  of  the  Continent,  a  relation 
between  Great  Powers  and  small  states  which  had  been  one  of  the 
antecedents  and  the  causes  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18.  It  was 
doubly  disquieting  when  the  rivalry  between  the  two  Great  Powers 
concerned  found  yet  another  field  for  expression  in  the  controversy 
over  naval  ratios.3  The  combination  of  a  race  in  hegemonies  with  a 
race  in  armaments  was  ominous.  Nevertheless,  this  Franco-Italian 
tension  hardly  constituted,  in  itself,  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  bellicose-sounding  speeches,  in  a  now  long-familiar  vein, 
which  were  delivered  by  Signor  Mussolini  in  May  1930, 4  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  conciliatory  exposes  and  proposals, 
looking  towards  a  settlement  of  the  Franco-Italian  naval  controversy, 
which  were  made  on  the  9th  May  and  on  the  3rd  June,  and  again  in 
the  middle  of  August,  by  Signor  Grandi,5  no  doubt  with  the  sanction, 
if  not  on  the  initiative,  of  the  Duce.  Again,  the  reports  of  French 
activity  in  fortifying  the  French  side  of  the  Franco -Itahan  frontier6 
were  much  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  a  general  estimate  of  the 
prospects  of  European  peace,  by  the  certain  and  manifest  fact  of  the 
complete  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  by  the  Allied  armies  of  occupa¬ 
tion  on  the  30th  June,  1930, 7  four  and  a  half  years  in  advance  of  the 
extreme  treaty  date.  Even  if  Europe,  in  the  post-war  period,  had 
still  been  living  entirely  under  the  old  dispensation,  all  the  precedents 
indicated  that  the  peace  of  the  Continent  was  unlikely  to  be  broken 

1  The  Survey  for  1927,  Part  II  B  and  C,  section  (i) ;  the  Survey  for  1928, 
Part  II,  section  (i)  (a);  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  11-12.  13-14,  444,  481,  483. 

2  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  must  be  set  the  contribution  which  was 
made  by  Italian  diplomacy  to  the  reconciliation,  in  1930,  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  (See  Part  II  B,  section  (iii)  below.) 

3  For  the  origins  of  the  Franco-Italian  controversy  over  naval  ratios,  see 
the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  51,  and  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  77. 

4  See  pp.  20  and  128  below. 

6  These  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1931. 

6  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  II  B,  section  (iii)  for  the  ‘incidents’,  of 
Italian  making,  on  the  Franco-Italian  frontier  during  a  series  of  years 
previous  to  the  circulation  of  these  reports  of  French  precautionary  measures. 

7  The  Survey  for  1929,  p.  188. 
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by  a  tension  in  which  only  two  Great  Powers  were  involved ;  and 
actually,  in  the  Europe  of  these  years,  the  old  dispensation,  though 
by  no  means  yet  driven  off  the  field,  was  fighting  a  retreating  battle 
against  the  new  dispensation  represented  by  the  League  of  Nations — 
a  factor  without  precedent  in  European  history. 

In  the  texts  of  the  European  peace  treaties  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  was  inserted  side  by  side  with  chapters  (disarmament,  repara¬ 
tions,  redistribution  of  territory)  in  which  one  measure  was  meted 
out  to  the  vanquished  and  another  to  the  victors.  In  these  ‘unequal’ 
chapters  of  the  peace  treaties,1  and  in  the  armaments,  alliances  and 
military  occupations  which  were  being  maintained,  during  the  post¬ 
war  period,  in  order  to  ensure  that  these  chapters  should  remain  in 
force,  the  old  dispensation  still  held  its  ground.  Yet  although  there 
were  tares  among  the  wheat,  the  new  dispensation  had  one  great 
psychological  and  one  great  political  strength.  Its  psychological 
strength  lay  in  the  general  acknowledgement,  by  the  peoples  and 
Governments  of  Europe,  that  the  future  belonged  to  the  League, 
while  the  old  dispensation  was  morally  discredited  and  officially 
excommunicated,  so  that  its  secret  supporters  always  had  to  fight 
for  it  in  disguise  and  its  open  champions  often  had  to  eat  their  words. 
The  political  strength  of  the  League  lay  in  its  success  in  embracing, 
together  with  the  ‘ex-allied’  Powers,  not  only  the  ‘ex-neutrals’  but 
also  the  ‘ex-enemies’ — a  success  which  had  been  crowned  in  1926  by 
the  admission  of  Germany  to  membership  with  a  permanent  seat  on 
the  Council.2  For  Germany,  this  had  been  the  first-fruits  of  the  policy 
of  fulfilling  the  peace  treaties  and  co-operating  with  the  ‘ex-allied’ 
Powers  on  which  she  had  embarked,  under  Herr  Stresemann’s 
leadership,  in  the  autumn  of  1923  3 — at  a  moment  when  a  German 
policy  of  recalcitrance  and  passive  resistance,  interacting  with  a 
French  policy  of  coercion,  had  brought  Europe  to  the  most  critical 
pass  in  which  she  had  found  herself  since  the  end  of  the  War.  Within 
less  than  seven  years  from  the  abandonment  of  passive  resistance  in 
the  Ruhr,  Herr  Stresemann’s  policy  had  won  for  Germany  not  only 
a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League  but  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  Rhineland;  and  on  the  30th  June,  1930,  it  looked 
as  though  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  League,  and  of  what  the  League 
stood  for,  over  the  old  European  dispensation  was  assured.  Against 
such  a  background,  the  Franco -Italian  controversy  was  not  being 
taken  tragically,  in  the  summer  of  1930,  by  ‘good  Europeans’. 

1  The  term  ‘unequal  treaties’  was  of  Chinese  coinage. 

2  The  Survey  for  1926,  Part  I  A,  section  (i). 

3  The  Survey  for  1924,  Part  II  A. 
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At  this  juncture,  the  European  outlook  was  first  clouded  by  the 
German  Nationalist  demonstrations  in  the  evacuated  territory  and 
by  the  corresponding  reactions  in  the  French  Nationalist  press,  and 
was  then  darkened,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  by  the  outcome  of 
the  general  election  for  the  German  Reichstag.  The  polling  took 
place  on  the  14th  September,  so  that  the  results  were  announced 
while  the  League  Assembly  was  in  session  at  Geneva.  The  two  revolu¬ 
tionary  parties  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  German  political  gamut 
— the  Communists  on  the  extreme  left  .and  the  National  Socialists 
(‘Nazis’)  on  the  extreme  right — proved  to  have  made  sensational 
gains  at  the  expense  of  the  constitutional  parties,  ranging  from  the 
Social  Democrats  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Conservatives  inclusive. 
In  the  previous  Reichstag,  the  Communists  had  held  54  seats  and  the 
National  Socialists  12  out  of  a  total  of  491.  In  the  new  Reichstag, 
the  Communists  held  77  and  the  National  Socialists  no  less  than  107 
out  of  a  total  of  577.  Among  the  constitutional  groups  which  suffered 
the  most  severely  was  the  People’s  Party,  the  followers  of  the  late 
Herr  Stresemann,  whose  strength  in  the  Reichstag  was  now  reduced 
from  45  to  30.  Moreover,  the  Conservatives  were  divided  1  between 
a  moderate  wing,  including  the  group  led  by  Herr  Treviranus,  and  a 
violent  wing— reduced  in  the  elections  from  78  to  41  members — 
which  was  led  by  Herr  Hugenberg ;  and  the  Hugenberg  Conservatives 
rubbed  shoulders  with  their  partial  supplanters,  the  ‘Nazis’.2 

This  alarming  development  in  Germany  had  immediate  inter¬ 
national  repercussions.  In  particular,  its  shadow  fell  upon  the  last 
and  most  crucial  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  which  sat  at  Geneva  from  the  6th  November, 
1930,  to  the  9th  December.3  The  effect  was  to  accentuate  two  adverse 
tendencies  which  had  already  declared  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 

1  This  schism  in  the  German  Conservative  Party  had  taken  place,  before 
the  General  Election,  on  the  23rd  July,  1930.  See  further,  p.  518  below. 

2  The  results  of  the  General  Election  of  September  1930  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  General  Election  of  May  1924,  when  the  revolutionaries  of 
the  Eight  and  the  Communists  both  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Eeichstag.  On  that  occasion,  the  Social  Democrats  found  their  numerical 
superiority  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  margin — obtaining  100  seats  against  the 
Conservatives’  96.  Moreover,  another  9  seats  went  to  the  Land  Union,  a  party 
whose  policy  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Conservatives  proper 
(the  National  People’s  Party).  In  September  1930  the  Social  Democrats,  with 
their  143  seats,  were  well  ahead,  in  numerical  strength,  of  any  other  party. 
Moreover,  the  Catholic  parties  (the  Centre  Party  and  the  Bavarian  People’s 
Party)  actually  gained  nine  seats  as  compared  with  their  previous  holdings. 
These  Catholic  and  Social  Democratic  successes  provided  a  certain  offset  against 
the  more  sensational  gains  of  the  ‘Nazis’  and  the  Communists. 

3  For  the  course  of  events  at  this  session,  see  section  (iv)  below. 
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Commission’s  earlier  proceedings,  and  to  bring  to  light  another  adverse 
tendency  which  hitherto  had  been  either  non-existent  or  negligible. 

The  tendency  for  the  German  delegate  to  dissociate  himself  from 
the  decisions  reached  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  which  had 
declared  itself  when  the  Commission  had  been  in  session  last,  from  the 
10th  April  to  the  6th  May,  1929,  came  out  this  time  much  more 
strongly.  For,  although  Germany  was  represented,  as  before,  by 
Count  Bernstorff,  and  although  the  German  Government  which  sent 
Count  Bernstorff  to  Geneva  again  in  1930  were  still  pursuing  the  late 
Herr  Stresemann’s  foreign  policy,  both  Count  Bernstorff  and  his 
principal  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich,  Dr.  Bruning,  were  now  fighting 
a  political  battle  on  two  fronts ;  and  since  the  home  front  was  the 
quarter  in  which  they  were  in  mortal  danger,  their  policy  at  Geneva 
in  November  and  December  1930  was  governed  to  some  extent — 
perhaps  unfortunately  but  also  perhaps  inevitably — by  considerations 
of  its  effect  in  Germany.  The  German  nation,  which  at  this  time  was 
a  house  divided  against  itself  on  so  many  burning  questions  of  domes¬ 
tic  policy,  was  more  or  less  at  one  so  far  as  the  question  of  disarma¬ 
ment  was  concerned.  On  this  matter,  the  National  Socialists  were 
merely  anticipating  and  accentuating  a  state  of  mind  which  was 
already  growing  upon  the  main  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
without  distinction  of  political  party  or  social  class.  There  was  a 
growing  tendency  in  Germany  to  believe  that  the  Powers  which  had 
been  victorious  in  the  General  War  of  1914-18  had  no  intention  of 
effectively  implementing  the  pledges,  given  in  the  course  of  the  peace 
settlement,  that  the  unilateral  disarmament  which  had  then  been 
imposed  upon  Germany  was  to  open  the  way  for  a  process  of  volun¬ 
tary  disarmament  all  round.1  The  German  Government  could  not 
afford  to  leave  this  state  of  mind  in  Germany  out  of  account  in  taking 
their  decisions  at  Geneva — and  to  this  extent  they  were  possibly 
unable  to  take  all  those  decisions  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  inter¬ 
national  business  before  them.  If  they  ever  admitted  this  charge, 
they  might  plead,  with  force,  that  it  was  no  more  to  the  interest  of 
Europe  than  to  the  interest  of  Dr.  Bruning  and  his  colleagues  for 
Count  Bernstorff  to  play  an  unrepresentatively  conciliatory  part  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  at  the  risk  of  being 
replaced  by  a  National  Socialist  when  the  day  came  for  the  opening 
of  the  Disarmament  Conference  itself. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  50,  where  the  relevant  passages  are  quoted  from 
the  preamble  to  Part  V  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  from  the  Reply  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  Observations  of  the  German  Delegation 
on  the  Conditions  of  Peace. 
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A  second  tendency  which  was  accentuated  this  time  was  for  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  vote  together  in  a  minority.  The  new 
tendency  which  now  declared  itself  for  the  first  time  was  for  this 
minority  of  two  to  become  a  minority  of  three  through  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Italy.1  At  this  last  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  it 
happened  repeatedly,  when  a  vote  was  taken,  that  Italy,  Germany 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  voted  one  way  and  France  and  her  allies  the  other, 
while  a  ‘neutral’  majority  voted  hesitatingly  this  way  or  that  or 
extricated  itself  from  its  embarrassment  by  abstaining.2 

This  was  a  European  danger-signal.  It  gave  warning  that  the 
existing  cleavage  between  Italy  and  France  might  once  again  extend 
its  range,  and  this  time  to  the  Continent  at  large.  The  voting  at 
Geneva  in  November  and  December  1930  seemed  to  portend  a  new 
division  of  all  Europe  into  two  groups  of  states :  a  group  which  was 
determined  to  maintain,  sacrosanct  and  unmitigated,  without  any 
time-limit,  the  victors’  ‘  system  of  Europe  ’  which  was  implicit  in  the 
‘unequal’  chapters  of  the  four  European  peace  treaties,  and  a  group 
which  was  bent  upon  revision  in  a  not  remote  future.  This  threatened 
realinement  of  European  forces  was  alarming — even  as  a  far-off 
possibility — for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  imply 
that,  in  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation  in 
Europe,  the  old  dispensation  had  regained  the  upper  hand.  The 
League  of  Nations  represented  an  attempt  to  reconcile  peace  with 
growth,  security  with  elasticity,  treaty  law  with  international  equity. 
A  relapse  of  the  states  of  Europe  into  a  schism  between  the  ‘  satiated  ’ 
and  the  ‘hungry’,  the  possessors  and  the  dispossessed,  the  apprehen¬ 
sive  and  the  restive,  would  signify  a  conviction  on  both  sides  that  the 
problems  of  post-war  Europe  would  not  or  could  not,  after  all,  be 
settled  by  the  new  methods  of  reason,  debate  and  conciliation  but 
only  by  the  old  methods  of  violence — the  display  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  employment  of  force.  In  the  second  place,  a  redivision  of 
all  Europe  into  two  opposing  camps  on  these  lines  would  be  more 
likely,  in  practice,  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  war  than  the  existing 
cleavage  between  Italy  and  France.  The  Franco-Italian  cleavage, 
by  itself,  seemed  unlikely  to  lead  to  war,  not  merely  because  it  was 
regionally  circumscribed,  but  because  there  was  a  patent  disparity 
here  between  the  opposing  forces — Italy  being  no  more  a  match  for 
France  than  Italy’s  East-European  satellites  (Albania,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria)  were  a  match  for  those  of  her  rival  (Jugoslavia,  Rumania, 

1  For  previous  symptoms  of  a  rapprochement  between  Italy,  Germany  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  see  the  note  at  the  end  of  section  (iv)  of  this  part. 

2  See  section  (iv)  below. 
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Czechoslovakia,  Poland).  On  the  other  hand,  if  Germany  were  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  Herr  Stresemann  in  order  to  make  common 
cause  with  Italy,  and  if  the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  make  its  diplomatic 
weight  felt  on  the  Italo-German  side,  the  resulting  European  balance 
of  power  might  be  so  nearly  even  as  to  tempt— or  terrify — one  side 
or  the  other  into  an  effort  to  upset  the  balance  in  its  own  favour  by 
throwing  its  sword  into  the  scales. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1930,  this  formidable  prospect  was  still 
dim  and  distant.  Yet  it  cannot  he  ignored  in  this  Survey,  since  it  had 
come  into  view  sufficiently  clearly  to  arouse  fears  and  hopes  which 
were  becoming  important  factors  in  European  politics.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  conclude  this  introduction  with  a  brief  indication  of 
the  states  of  mind  which  were  prevalent  respectively  in  France,  Italy 
and  Germany  at  this  time. 

At  the  time  in  question,  as  at  every  other  moment  during  the 
twelve  years  and  more  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Armistice  of  the 
11th  November,  19 IS,  the  French  were  seeking  ‘security’  and  were 
feeling  that  the  object  of  their  quest  was  still  eluding  their  grasp.  To 
French  minds,  ‘security’  meant,  primarily,  the  safeguarding  of  the 
national  territory,  within  the  historic  frontiers  which  had  been  lost 
in  1871  and  recovered  in  1918,  from  the  danger  of  a  fresh  foreign 
military  invasion;  but  this  primary  and  simple  meaning  of  ‘security’ 
to  French  minds  was  bound  up  with  certain  secondary  connotations 
which  were  more  complicated  and  more  far-reaching.  ‘Security’  also 
meant  the  safeguarding  of  the  status  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term) 
which  France  had  acquired  in  the  peace  settlement,  through  the 
command  of  armed  force  in  such  strength  as  would  be  sufficient,  in 
French  opinion,  to  defend  the  status  of  France,  with  complete 
assurance  of  success,  against  all  comers.  More  than  that,  it  meant 
the  safeguarding,  by  the  same  means  and  to  the  same  degree,  of  the 
status  of  all  the  other  countries  on  the  post-war  political  map  of 
Europe  which,  like  France,  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  new 
distribution  of  territorial  and  other  political  assets — or,  at  any  rate, 
reason  to  think  that  the  map,  as  it  now  stood,  was  the  best  which 
they  could  expect,  and  that  any  future  modification  of  the  colours 
and  outlines  was  likely  to  be  to  their  disadvantage. 

This  French  policy  of  solidarity  with  the  other  ‘victors’  (to  use 
the  term  ‘victors’  in  the  subjective  sense  which  would  make  it  in¬ 
applicable  both  to  Great  Britain1  and  to  Italy)  had  two  grounds,  one 

1  ‘The  full  significance  of  the  situation  does  not  escape  those  [English 
people]  who  reflect.  They  know  full  well  that  England  cannot  be  inscribed 
amongst  the  victors  of  the  War,  which  in  thoughtful'  circles  was  considered 
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psychological  and  the  other  military.  The  psychological  ground  was 
a  conviction  that  all  four  European  peace  treaties  would  stand  or  fall 
together,  and  that  if  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  on  which  the  status 
of  France  herself  depended,  was  to  be  made  sacrosanct  in  the  public 
law  and  public  opinion. of  Europe,  this  could  only  be  achieved  by 
conferring  the  same  sacrosanctity  upon  the  treaties  of  St.  Germain, 
Trianon  and  Neuilly.  The  military  ground  was  that,  in  their  anxious 
and  never-ending  search  for  an  armed  force  strong  enough  to  discharge 
the  Atlantean  task  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  European  peace 
treaties  against  the  danger  of  a  violent  overthrow  in  all  contingencies, 
the  French  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  system  of  military 
alliances  between  the  victors  was  the  closest  approximation  which 
could  be  made  in  practice  to  the  ideal  sanction  of  their  dreams.1 

The  concrete  object,  then,  which  in  1930  the  French  were  seeking 
to  render  secure  was  the  ‘system  of  Europe  ’  which  the  four  European 

a  catastrophe.  The  English  did  not  desire  it,  they  endured  it,  and  now  they 
denounce  it.’  Andre  Siegfried :  England's  Crisis  ( English  translation ;  London, 
1931,  Cape),  pp.  143-4. 

1  The  system  of  alliances  between  France  and  the  other  Continental  Euro¬ 
pean  victors,  on  which  the  French  were  relying  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
security  in  1930,  was  definitely  a  pis  alter  from  the  French  point  of  view.  While 
it  was  an  axiom  of  French  policy  that  the  armed  force  required  in  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  material  sanction  for  the  security  of  France  was  greater 
than  any  force  that  France  alone  could  muster  out  of  her  unaided  national 
resources,  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  would  have  preferred  to  derive  the 
necessary  foreign  contributions  to  the  armed  force  at  French  command  from 
other  sources  than  those  military  conventions  with  Poland,  Belgium,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  to  which  France  had  actually  resorted. 
On  the  morrow  of  the  Armistice  of  1918,  French  public  opinion  would  have 
preferred  to  rely  upon  the  armed  force  from  overseas  which  would  have  been 
placed  at  the  service  of  French  security  if  the  abortive  Franco-American  and 
Franco-British  guarantee  treaties  of  the  28tli  June,  1919,  had  eventually  come 
into  force.  Thereafter,  French  public  opinion  would  have  preferred  some 
system  of  ‘pooled  security’ — on  the  lines  of  the  abortive  Draft  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Assistance  and  the  abortive  Geneva  Protocol — in  which  the  armed 
force  of  all  states  collectively  would  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
security  of  every  state  individually.  It  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  overseas 
peoples  to  undertake  the  commitments  and  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
which  would  have  been  incumbent  on  them  under  these  prior  schemes  that 
drove  the  French  to  fall  back  upon  a  system  of  military  alliances  between  the 
Continental  European  victors  for  the  defence  of  their  particular  interests 
against  the  vanquished  and  the  non-victorious  Continental  Powers.  Probably 
most  people,  in  France  as  well  as  abroad,  would  have  agreed,  at  least  in 
private,  that  this  result  was  unfortunate  for  all  parties ;  but  the  French  would 
have  gone  on  to  point  out — and  the  English-speaking  peoples  would  have  had 
to  admit  the  charge  in  their  heart  of  hearts — that  the  blame  for  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  result  must  be  attributed  to  a  short-sighted  failure  of  international 
public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  English -speaking  peoples  overseas  as  well  as  to 
a  short-sighted  indulgence  in  national  egotism  on  the  part  of  France  and  her 
allies  on  the  Continent. 
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peace  treaties  embodied  but  did  not,  in  themselves,  guarantee ;  and 
this  was  the  touchstone  on  which  at  this  time  the  French  people 
and  the  French  Government  were  apt  to  try  every  international 
situation  or  transaction  or  instrument  or  organization  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  ‘The  French  nation  as  a  whole  and  without  party 
distinction’,  said  a  distinguished  French  student  of  international 
affairs,  addressing  a  British  audience  on  the  26th  November,  1929, 1 
‘is  not  satisfied  with  the  Geneva  institution  or  with  what  followed 
on  it.  France  is  in  favour  of  a  League  of  Nations,  but  it  has  in  mind 
a  rather  different  kind  of  organization.  It  wants  a  sovereign  body 
disposing  of  really  efficacious  means,  such  as  an  army  and  a  navy.  .  .  . 
A  great  number  of  Frenchmen  look  upon  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a  large-scale  alliance  which  will  establish  itself  on  a  firmer  basis  once 
it  has  thrown  aside  its  ideological  ornaments ;  and  this  means  that, 
when  you  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  differences  in  attitude 
towards  foreign  policy  are  not  very  great  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought'  in  France — that  is,  between  the  advocates  of  ‘the  new 
diplomacy’  who  were  believers  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
advocates  of  ‘the  old  diplomacy’  who  were  believers  rather  in  the 
value  of  alliances. 

In  the  course  of  twelve  years,  the  French  had  seen  certain  projects, 
actually  or  supposedly  conducive  to  French  security,  fall  through. 
Marshal  Foch’s  plea  for  the  Rhine  frontier  had  been  rejected  at  the 
Peace  Conference  itself ;  2  the  Franco-American  and  Franco-British 
guarantee  treaties  signed  on  the  28th  June,  1919,  had  never  come 
into  force ;  3  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  and  the  Geneva 
Protocol  had  been  still-born  ;  4  and  the  British  Government  had  been 
unwilling  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  ‘  Mediterranean  Locarno  ’  which  had 
been  put  forward  by  the  French  Government  at  the  London  Naval 
Conference  of  1930. 5  On  the  other  hand,  certain  other  international 
projects,  actually  or  supposedly  conducive  to  French  security,  had 
been  realized,  as,  for  example,  the  League  of  Nations  itself  (though 
without  the  participation  of  the  United  States) ;  the  system  of 

1  ‘British  Policy  as  seen  by  a  Frenchman’:  address  delivered  on  the  26th 
November,  1929,  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  by  Monsieur 
Andre  Geraud  (‘Pertinax’)  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  vol.  ix,  No.  2,  March  1930.  In  the  alinement 
of  public  opinion  in  France,  Monsieur  Geraud  stood  far  to  the  right,  and  the 
necessary  allowance  must  be  made  for  his  personal  angle  of  vision  in  accepting 
his  dicta  in  regard  to  the  outlook  of  the  French  nation  as  a  whole. 

2  The  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  3-5. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  4;  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  58-9. 

4  The  Survey  for  1924,  Part  I  A,  sections  (iii),  (iv)  and  (v). 

B  See  section  (ii)  below. 
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French  alliances  with  Belgium,  Poland,  Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Rumania  which  was  built  up  by  French  diplomacy  between  1921 
and  1927; 1  the  Pact  of  Locarno; 2  and  the  Multilateral  Treaty  of 
Paris  for  the  Renunciation  of  War  (alias  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact).3 
To  British  and  American  minds,  even  these  arrangements  taken  in 
the  aggregate  (including,  as  they  did,  not  merely  diplomatic  pledges 
like  those  embodied  in  the  Covenant  and  the  Kellogg  Pact,  but  the 
military  guarantees  of  the  French  continental  military  alliances  and 
the  Pact  of  Locarno)  might  appear  to  put  the  French  in  plain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  kind  of  security  which  they  sought,  and  so,  on  French 
premises,  to  remove  all  reasonable  ground  for  ‘that  ever-recurrent 
anxiety,  that  restlessness,  which’  was  ‘a  never-ending  menace  to  the 
policy  of  ’  Monsieur  Briand,  ‘even  at  a  time  when  his  policy  ’  appeared 
‘triumphant’.4  Yet  the  post-war  state  of  mind  in  France  persisted; 5 
and  under  the  spur  of  this  national  apprehension  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  launched,  in  the  autumn  of  1929,  his  plan  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  ‘regime  d’union  federale  europeenne ’,6  which  was  intended 
by  its  author  (as  a  student  of  his  memorandum  can  read  between  the 
lines)  to  bring  in  something  like  a  Pan-European  Locarno,  or  a  less 
than  world-wide  Geneva  Protocol,  by  a  side-wind.  Thus  the  French, 
like  the  Danaids,  were  ever  pouring  water  into  their  sieve  and  ever 
finding,  to  their  dismay,  that  the  treacherous  receptacle  was  empty. 

Instinctively  [declared  the  French  publicist  who  has  been  quoted 
above]  most  Frenchmen  do  not  trust  much  to  all  these  guarantees,  and 
to  me  they  are  not  unlike  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  When  you  think  you  have 
finished  your  puzzle,  you  suddenly  find  that  your  last  space  is  empty, 
something  is  missing  somewhere.  .  .  . 

Coming  down  to  realities,  what  is  it  that  we  object  to  in  these  peace 
institutions  ?  It  is-  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  based  on  the  most 
favourable  hypotheses ;  they  do  not  take  into  account  that  the  worst 
may  happen.  We  resist  acting  in  these  matters  like  people  who  have 
suffered  loss  in  a  fire,  and,  after  the  experience,  move  into  a  new  house 
but  fail  to  renew  the  fire  insurance  because  they  feel  they  can  calmly 
face  the  future  in  the  knowledge  that  the  new  house  is  built  of  fire-proof 
bricks,  although  they  know  only  too  well  that  the  bricks  in  question 
have  not  been  tested.7 

1  The  Survey  for  1920—3,  p.  71  and  pp.  271—3;  the  Survey  for  1924,  Part 
II  B,  section  (iv);  the  Survey  for  1926,  Part  II  B,  section  (i) ;  the  Survey  for 
1927,  Part  II  C,  section  (i). 

2  The  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  I  A,  sections  (ii)  and  (iii). 

3  The  Survey  for  1928,  Part  I  A,  section  (i). 

4  ‘Pertinax’,  op.  cit. 

5  For  the  partial  responsibility  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  inasmuch 

as  they  had  failed  to  implement  the  two  guarantee  treaties  of  the  28th  June, 

1919,  and  had  caused  the  miscarriage  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  see  above,  p.  12, 
footnote  1.  6  See  Part  II  A  below.  7  ‘Pertinax’,  op.  cit. 
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Monsieur  Geraud’s  adoption  of  Senator  Dandurand’s  simile,1  with 
the  inverse  application,  is  illuminating.  To  French  minds,  the 
British  and  overseas  conception  of  security  was,  indeed,  ‘both 
abhorrent  and  unintelligible’.2 

This  incomprehensible  idea  would  be  equally  odious  to  an  adherent 
of  the  Action  frangaise  as  to  many  a  Socialist.  I  am  referring  to  the 
contention  that  it  is  possible  for  judges  to  maintain  their  authority  and 
to  get  their  decisions  accepted  and  carried  out,  even  though  they  are  not 
backed  by  gendarmes .  That  is  a  point  of  view  which  we,  in  France,  have 
never  been  able  to  understand.  How  is  it  possible  to  collect  taxes  or 
rent  without  providing  the  police  or  the  bailiffs  who,  in  the  last  resort, 
would  seize  the  furniture  ?  A  poacher  will  not  hesitate  to  trespass  if  he 
knows  that  there  are  no  keepers  about.  .  .  .  When  we  hear  people  say 
that  if  we  begin  to  consider  introducing  sanctions  the  only  result  will  be 
to  incite  the  aggressor  to  action,  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  people  are 
not  trying  to  make  fun  of  us. 

On  this  showing,  the  overseas  conception  was  an  affront  to  com¬ 
mon  sense  ;  and  it  might  well  be  that  in  logic  the  French  thesis,  as  set 
forth  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  was  unassailable.  Yet  the  English- 
speaking  party  in  the  debate  could  still  appeal  from  logic  to  fact  by 
pointing  out  that  the  French,  on  their  own  contention,  had  failed,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  years’  hard  labour,  to  fill  their  sieve  or  to  roll  their 
stone  to  the  summit  of  their  mountain.  Even  the  above-quoted 
French  spokesman  explicitly  admitted  that  the  kind  of  security 
which  France  wanted  to  obtain  by  a  transformation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  ‘probably  an  impossible  ideal  which’  could  not  ‘be 
brought  to  earth  ’ ;  3  and  a  general  admission  in  the  same  sense  was 
implicit  in  the  never-ceasing  French  efforts  to  pile  sanction  on 
guarantee  like  Pelion  on  Ossa.  Did  not  these  efforts  imply  that  the 
British  and  overseas  conception  of  sanctions  as  incitements  to  aggres¬ 
sion,  a  conception  which  the  conscious  mind  of  France  dismissed  as 
sheer  nonsense,  was  impressing  itself  all  the  time  empirically  upon 
her  ‘subconscious’  mind  as  an  obstinate  matter  of  fact  ?  According 
to  this  alternative  conception,  sanctions — in  the  sense  of  guarantees 
consisting  of  armed  force — were  expedients  which  inevitably  defeated 
them  own  purpose  because  their  psychological  effect  was  actually 
provocative  instead  of  deterrent.  On  this  view,  a  system  of  military 
alhances,  designed  to  maintain  the  territorial  and  political  status  quo 
by  armed  force  against  violent  overthrow,  was  bound  to  evoke  a 

1  See  p.  3  above. 

2  ‘Pertinax’,  op.  cit.,  a,  propos  of  President  Hoover’s  Armistice  Day  speech 
delivered  on  the  11th  November,  1929. 

3  ‘Pertinax’,  op.  cit. 
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counter-coalition,  which,  sooner  or  later,  would  become  strong  enough 
to  break  up  the  status  quo,  in  its  defenders’  despite,  by  bringing  a 
superior  force  into  the  field.  Since  tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur 
in  illis,  time  must  always  work  against  any  coalition  of  forces  that 
has  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  for  its  object.  With  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  progressive  changes  which  it  brings  in  its  train,  the 
number  of  feet  which  the  shoe  pinches  will  multiply  and  the  number 
which  it  fits  will  diminish.  There  will  be  constant  defections  from  the 
camp  of  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  and  constant  accessions  to  the 
forces  of  its  enemies.  A  nation  which  proposes  to  maintain  the  status 
quo,  without  a  time-limit,  by  means  of  a  superiority  of  armed  force, 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  historic  dicta :  ‘  He  must  increase 
but  I  must  decrease  ’  and  ‘  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword  ’ — a  dictum  which  does  not  lose  its  validity  when  the 
sword  is  drawn,  as  a  defensive  gesture,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack 
by  neighbours  whose  swords  are  still  sheathed  or  whose  scabbards  are 
temporarily  empty. 

If  we  saw  an  engineer  feverishly  reinforcing  his  boiler  by  clamping 
one  additional  casing  upon  another,  we  should  infer  that  his  steam- 
gauge  was  informing  him  of  a  pressure  within  that  was  ever  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  his  reinforced  casing’s  resisting  power ;  and  we 
should  also  judge  that  he  was  on  a  false  track  which  could  never  lead 
him  to  a  solution  of  his  problem.  Instead  of  perpetually  reinforcing 
his  boiler-case,  he  should  allow  his  partner  to  fit  a  self-regulating 
safety-valve.  During  the  twelve  years  following  the  Armistice  of  1918, 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  French,  in  the  matter  of  security,  appeared, 
to  English-speaking  observers,  to  resemble  that  of  this  hypothetical 
engineer.  Instead  of  the  freedom  from  care  of  which  the  French  were 
in  search,  their  unremitting  quest  had  brought  them  a  depressing 
sequence  of  frustration,  embitterment  and  apprehension.  They  had 
no  sooner  built  up  a  system  of  military  alliances  among  the  victors 
which  might  exorcize  the  fear  of  any  armed  attack  upon  the  new 
status  quo  in  Europe  on  the  part  of  Germany  than  they  saw'  the 
camp  of  the  opponents  of  the  status  quo  reinforced  by  the  accession 
of  two  continental  European  Powers  which  had  been  the  allies  of 
France  during  the  General  War  of  1914-18:  first  Russia  and  then 
Italy. 

While  the  French  state  of  mind,  during  the  post-war  period,  had 
been  singularly  uniform  in  both  thought  and  feeling,  the  Italian  state 
of  mind  had  passed  through  several  phases  which  represented  different 
emotional  reactions  to  a  single  intellectual  conviction :  the  conviction 
that  Italy  had  been  rewarded  for  intervening  in  the  War  on  the 
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victors’  side  by  being  treated,  in  the  peace  settlement,  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  her  vanquished  ex-allies.1  In  the  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  camp,  Italy  felt  like  a  solitary  ‘proletarian’  nation  in  a  bevy 
of  ‘  capitalist  ’  nations ;  2  and  her  feelings  were  excruciated  by  the 
glaring  discrepancy  which  existed,  in  her  view,  between  her  actual 
and  her  nominal  status.  Her  first  emotional  reaction  to  this  mental 
picture  had  been  a  mood  of  demoralization  and  despair.  Her  second 
reaction — expressed  in  the  rise  of  Fascism — had  been  a  compensatory 
mood  of  truculence  and  defiance. 

In  this  phase,  Fascist  Italy,  taking  Cavour’s  ‘Italia  fara  da  se’  for 
her  motto,  had  sought  to  air  her  grievance  against  the  new  ‘system 
of  Europe’,  and  to  make  her  presence  felt  in  the  world,  by  behaving 
like  an  Ishmael  whose  hand  was  against  every  other  nation’s.  In  the 
Corfu  incident,3  she  not  only  courted  the  enmity  of  her  neighbour 
Greece  but  she  affronted  the  conscience  of  the  world,  and  challenged 
its  new  organ  the  League  of  Nations,  by  committing  a  lawless  act  of 
violence  against  a  small  nation.  She  kept  another  neighbour,  Turkey, 
in  constant  apprehension  of  an  Italian  invasion.4  She  offered  one 
provocation  after  another  to  France,5  without  hesitating  at  the  same 
time  to  alienate  every  German-speaking  people  in  Europe  by  a  ruth¬ 
less  repression  of  the  Austrian-German  minority  in  the  South  Tirol.6 
She  poured  abuse  upon  the  widely  venerated  principle  of  democracy, 
and  ridicule  upon  the  still  more  widely  cherished  aspiration  to  rid 
the  world  of  war.  On  the  surface,  the  Italians,  in  this  phase,  seemed 
like  a  people  who  had  emerged  from  a  state  of  nervous  prostration 
only  to  run  amok.  Yet,  almost  from  the  outset,  close  observation  of 
the  Fascist  state  of  mind,  as  mirrored  in  the  behaviour  of  Signor 
Mussolini,  revealed  certain  symptoms  of  duality.7  The  gestures  of 
the  Duce  when  he  was  facing  the  interior  and  addressing  his  country¬ 
men  never  corresponded  exactly  to  his  actions  when  he  was  facing 
the  frontiers  and  transacting  business  with  foreign  Governments. 
For  example,  within  six  months  of  the  Corfu  incident,  he  settled  the 
Fiume  Question,8  which  had  been  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  at 
a  date  when  Italy  was  still  under  the  old  regime ;  and  this  politic 
inconsistency  became  more  conspicuous  with  the  passage  of  time. 

1  It  was  said  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848  that  ‘what  the  Magyars  received  as  punishment  was 
bestowed  upon  the  non-Magyars  as  reward’. 

2  The  Survey  for  1927,  p.  296. 

3  The  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (iii)  (11). 

4  The  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  526  n. 

6  The  Survey  for  1927,  Part  II  B.  6  Op.  cit.,  Part  II  C,  section  (iii). 

7  The  Survey  for  1927,  Part  II  B,  section  (i). 

8  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  Part  II  B,  section  (iii). 
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The  speeches  delivered  by  Signor  Mussolini  in  May  1930  were  not 
easily  distinguishable,  in  style  and  temper,  from  those  which  he  had 
delivered  on  the  morrow  of  the  March  on  Rome.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  policy  which  was  being  pursued  by  the  Fascist  Government  in 
1930  was  strikingly  different  from  their  policy  in  the  early  years  of  the 
new  regime.  In  comparing  the  Italian  states  of  mind  at  these  succes¬ 
sive  dates,  more  weight  should  be  given  to  the  point  of  difference  than 
to  the  point  of  similarity.  The  Duce  himself  would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  contend  that  his  acts  were  less  significant  than  his  words. 

Thus,  the  outwardly  truculent  and  defiant  reaction  of  Italy  to  her 
post-war  situation,  which  had  characterized  the  first  phase  of  the 
Fascist  regime,  had  masked  a  more  cool-headed  and  constructive 
outlook ;  and  in  the  next  phase  this  sober  frame  of  mind,  which  had 
always  been  present  in  the  background,  came  to  the  front  and 
expressed  itself  in  policy — perhaps  not  more  effectively  but  at  any 
rate  more  openly  than  before.  The  extent  and  importance  of  the 
change  can  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  Italy’s  inter¬ 
national  role  in  1927  and  her  role  in  1931 ;  but  the  transition  is  not 
easy  to  trace. 

The  chief  landmark  is  Signor  Mussolini’s  speech  of  the  5th  June, 
1928,1  in  which  the  Duce  simultaneously  declared  his  hope  and 
expectation  of  a  Eranco-Italian  detente ;  referred  with  satisfaction 
to  the  Italo-Turkish  Pact  of  the  30th  May,  1928,  and  to  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  Italo-Turco-Greek  negotiations ;  2  and  announced  new 
departures  in  Italian  policy  in  the  two  important  matters  of  disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  revision  of  the  peace  treaties.  In  this  speech  Signor 
Mussolini  struck  out  two  notable  formulae :  that  ‘  peace  treaties  were 
not  eternal  ’ ;  and  that  ‘  the  Italian  Government  declared  itself  ready 
a  priori  to  accept  as  the  limit  of  its  own  armaments  any  figure  what¬ 
ever,  even  the  lowest,  provided  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
European  Power’. 

The  latter  formula,  which  was  reiterated  in  the  Italian  note  of  the 
6th  October,  1928,  a  propos  of  the  abortive  Anglo-French  Com¬ 
promise,3  opened  up  a  new  field  for  Franco-Italian  rivalry  by  intro¬ 
ducing  (or  re-introducing)  the  Italian  claim  to  naval  parity  with 
France ;  4  but  it  also  committed  Italy,  in  principle,  to  working  for  a 

1  Text  in  Docujnents  on  International  Affairs,  1928.  See  also  the  Survey  for 
1928,  pp.  149  and  152. 

2  See  tlie  Survey  for  1928,  p.  158,  and  tlie  present  volume,  Part  II  B,  sec¬ 
tion  (iii). 

3  The  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  77-8. 

4  For  the  original  presentation  of  this  claim  at  the  Washington  Naval 
Conference  of  1921-2,  see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  p.  495. 
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multilateral  reduction  of  armaments  in  all  arms  without  any  lower 
limit.  The  acceptance  of  this  objective  by  Italy  had  been  fore¬ 
shadowed,  in  anticipation  of  Signor  Mussolini’s  speech  of  the  5th 
June,  192S,  in  the  support  which  had  been  given  in  the  previous 
April  by  General  de  Marinis,  the  Italian  delegate  at  the  sixth  session 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference,  to 
the  thesis,  put  forward  by  Monsieur  Litvinov,  that  there  should  be 
not  merely  a  limitation  but  an  appreciable  reduction  of  armaments.1 
The  attitude  of  the  Italian  delegate  on  this  occasion  created  a  certain 
presumption  that,  in  the  formula  subsequently  enunciated  by  Signor 
Mussolini,  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  a  general  reduction  in 
armaments  was  not  less  sincere  than  the  demand  for  Italian  parity 
with  France  ;  and  in  February  1931  2  the  Italian  Government  demon¬ 
strated  their  sincerity  conclusively  when  they  made  the  choice  of 
promoting  the  general  cause  of  disarmament  at  the  price  of  forgoing 
the  practical  application  of  their  own  demand  for  Franco-Italian 
parity  during  the  crucial  period  that  had  to  elapse  before  the  next 
naval  conference  was  due  to  meet  in  1935. 

As  for  the  revision  of  the  peace  treaties,  the  theme,  once  introduced 
into  the  official  programme  of  Italian  foreign  policy,  was  not  allowed  to 
lapse  by  Signor  Mussolini  and  his  colleagues.  It  recurred,  for  example, 
in  Signor  Grandi’s  speech  in  the  Chamber  at  Rome  on  the  9th  May, 
1930,  and  in  Signor  Mussolini’s  annual  address  to  the  federal  directors 
of  the  Fascist  Party,  delivered  on  the  27th  October  of  the  same  year. 

The  realistic  and  humane  good  sense  of  the  Italian  spirit  [said  Signor 
Grandi]  rebels  against  the  criterion  of  a  rigid  and  severe  application  of 
the  treaties,  which  some  people  invoke  in  order  to  make  a  case  for  still 
maintaining  a  clear-cut,  and  most  inequitable,  division  between  vic¬ 
torious  and  vanquished  states.  Nobody  has  the  right  to  behave  as 
custodian,  for  himself  and  others,  of  the  tables  of  international  law. 
The  conditions  for  European  peace  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  false 
simplicity  of  an  abstract  formula  that  is  perpetually  harking  back  to  the 
memories  of  a  war  in  which  somebody  was  on  the  winning  or  the  losing 
side,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  treaties  are  not  eternal ;  but,  if  we  wish  them 
to  have  the  longest  possible  duration,  we  must  adapt  them,  gradually 
and  in  good  time,  as  our  sense  of  justice  guides  us,  to  the  new  needs  and 
the  new  realities. 

Fascist  Italy  [said  Signor  Mussolini]  will  never  take  the  initiative  in 
going  to  war.  Our  very  policy  of  treaty  revision — a  policy  which  is  not 
of  yesterday  but  which  was  contemplated  as  early  as  June  1928 — is 
directed  towards  avoiding  war  and  making  the  economy,  the  immense 
economy,  of  doing  without  it.  The  revision  of  the  peace  treaties  is  an 

1  The  Survey  for  1929,  p.  25,  footnote  1. 

2  The  Anglo-Franco-Italian  naval  negotiations  which  followed  the  London 
Naval  Conference  of  1930  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1931. 
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interest  which  is  not  predominantly  Italian ;  it  is  a  European  interest, 
a  world  interest.  It  ceases  to  be  something  absurd  and  unrealizable 
from  the  moment  when  it  is  envisaged — this  possibility  of  revision — in 
the  very  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  only  absurdity  is  the 
pretence  that  the  treaties  are  immovable.  Who  is  the  violator  of  the 
Covenant  ?  Those  who,  at  Geneva,  have  established,  and  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  in  perpetuity,  two  categories  of  states,  the  armed  and  the  unarmed. 
What  parity,  juridical  or  moral,  can  subsist  between  an  armed  and  an 
unarmed  man  ?  How  can  the  pretence  be  kept  up  that  this  comedy  is 
to  continue  to  infinity,  when  the  protagonists  themselves  begin  to  be 
tired  of  it  ? 

These  striking  pronouncements  in  favour  of  disarmament  and  treaty 
revision  alternated  with  others,  equally  striking  in  their  way,  in 
which  the  Italian  Duce,  almost  in  the  manner  of  some  contemporary 
Russian  Kommissar,  represented  his  country  as  a  virtual  outlaw, 
penalized  on  account  of  her  peculiar  political  faith  and  surrounded 
by  a  world  of  enemies  who  would  fall  upon  her  and  crush  her  by  force 
of  arms  unless  she  armed  herself  to  the  teeth  in  her  own  defence. 
Such  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  delivered  by  Signor 
Mussolini  at  Florence  on  the  17th  May,  1930,  and  at  Milan  on  the 
24th,  as  well  as  in  the  speech  of  the  27th  October  wdiich  has  been 
quoted  just  above.  Indeed,  Signor  Mussolini’s  habit,  or  policy,  in  his 
public  utterances,  of  alternately  blowing  hot  and  cold  1  had  perhaps 
never  been  so  much  in  evidence  as  it  was  during  the  year  1930. 
When  a  statesman’s  words  contradict  one  another,  his  true  intent 
must  be  divined  from  his  subsequent  acts ;  and  in  this  instance  the 
significant  act  was  the  Italian  Government’s  decision,  taken  in 
February  1931,  to  come  to  terms,  in  the  naval  controversy,  with 
France.2  This  decision  indicated  that,  in  the  Duce’s  speeches  of  the 
previous  year,  it  was  the  advocacy  of  revision  and  disarmament 
rather  than  the  call  to  arms  that  was  to  be  taken  seriously. 

The  remarkable  change  in  Fascist  policy  which  had  thus  come 
about  in  the  course  of  the  three  years  1928  to  1930  did  not  imply  any 
change  in  aim.  The  aim  of  the  Fascist  Government  in  both  phases 
of  their  policy,  and  the  aim  of  the  Italian  people  throughout  the  post¬ 
war  period,  both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fascist 
regime,  was  to  remove  the  discrepancy  which  they  felt  to  exist 
between  the  actual  inferiority  and  the  nominal  equality  of  Italy’s 
status  as  measured  against  that  of  other  ‘  Great  Powers  ’.  Presumably 
the  Duce  and  his  Companions  had  convinced  themselves,  by  six 
years’  trial,  that  the  tactics  of  Ishmael,  though  they  might  avail  Italy 

1  For  earlier  illustrations,  taken  from  the  first  five  years  of  his  regime,  see 
the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  117-22. 

2  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1931. 
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more  than  the  mildly  plaintive  note  of  her  previous  rulers,  would  not 
after  all  avail  her  so  far  as  to  bring  her  to  her  goal.  Post-war  Italy 
could  scarcely  succeed,  when  pre-war  Germany  had  not  succeeded, 
in  refashioning  the  world  to  her  liking  by  the  strength  of  her  own 
right  arm.  She  must  have  allies,  and  more  potent  allies  than  the 
little  group  of  South-East  European  countries  that  had  become  her 
satellites.  She  might,  of  course,  ally  herself  with  two  other  ‘prole¬ 
tarian  Powers’,  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  if  she  was  bent  on  strong 
measures  and  was  prepared  to  abide  the  consequences  of  another 
international  cataclysm.  Or,  if  she  could  possess  her  soul  in  patience 
and  take  a  longer  view,  then  she  might  ally  herself  with  that  imponder¬ 
able  but  invincible  force,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which,  under  the 
first  phase  of  the  Fascist  regime  the  Italian  Government  had  not 
indeed  ignored  but  had  deliberately  flouted.  Signor  Mussolini  was 
really  capitulating  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  when  he  inscribed  the 
formulae  of  disarmament  and  treaty  revision  on  his  Fascist  standards. 
In  hoc  signo  vinces.  Italy  might  hope  to  realize  her  own  aims  in  so 
far  as  she  harmonized  and  identified  these  with  the  general  aims  of 
Mankind  at  large. 

The  struggle  develops  from  now  onwards  over  a  world-wide  field  and 
.  .  .  Fascism  is  on  the  agenda  in  all  countries — feared  in  this  country, 
hated  implacably  in  that,  and  elsewhere  invoked  with  ardour.  The 
phrase  ‘Fascism  is  not  an  article  for  export’  is  not  mine.  It  is  too  banal 
for  me.  It  was  adapted  by  somebody  to  the  capacity  of  newspaper 
readers  who,  in  order  to  understand,  require  expressions  taken  from 
commercial  practice.  However,  it  shall  be  corrected.  To-day  I  affirm 
that  Fascism — as  an  idea,  a  doctrine,  a  realization — is  universal.  Italian 
in  its  particular  institutions,  it  is  universal  in  its  spirit  and  could  not  be 
otherwise.  The  spirit  of  Fascism  is  universal  in  its  very  nature.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a  Fascist  Europe,  a  Europe  whose  institu¬ 
tions  will  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  doctrines  and  the  practice  of 
Fascism ;  that  is,  a  Europe  which  will  solve,  in  the  Fascist  sense,  the 
problem  of  the  modern  state,  the  state  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  very 
different  state  from  those  which  existed  before  1789  or  took  shape  there¬ 
after.  Fascism  to-day  responds  to  needs  of  a  universal  character. 

In  this  passage  in  his  speech  of  the  27th  October,  1930,  Signor 
Mussolini  characteristically  combined  an  overture  to  the  German 
National  Socialists  with  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  crying 
‘I  will  be  your  leader  ’  to  the  German  counterparts  of  the  Fascisti  and 
‘I  will  be  your  servant’  to  the  imponderable  force  represented  by 
those  ‘needs  of  a  universal  character’  which  were  striving,  all  over 
the  world,  for  realization.  Perhaps  he  felt  that,  in  the  post-war 
period,  as  in  the  War  itself,  the  weight  of  the  imponderables  would 
tip  the  balance  in  the  end ;  and  that  since  the  creed  of  sacro  egoismo 
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had  been  appropriated  by  France,  ‘enlightened  self-interest’  had 
become  Italy’s  appropriate  watchword. 

During  the  interval  between  1927  and  1931,  some  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  these  apparently  came  to  govern  the  minds  of  Italian  states¬ 
men.  From  1 929  onwards,  with  the  onset  of  the  world-wide  economic 
depression,  the  good  resolutions  of  statesmanship  were  no  doubt 
confirmed  and  stimulated  by  the  exigencies  of  finance,  as  Xerxes’ 
soldiers  were  flogged  into  battle  by  the  slave-driver’s  lash.  For  an 
economic  malady  which  descended  impartially  upon  all  the  nations  was 
felt  most  severely  by  those  which  were  without  reserves  of  economic 
strength ;  and  post-war  Italy,  like  post-war  Germany,  was  one  of  these. 

An  identical  cause  can  produce  apparently  opposite  effects  when 
it  operates  with  a  sufficiently  different  degree  of  intensity  or  under 
sufficiently  different  conditions ;  and  this  may  explain  why  the  sense 
of  pressure — political  and  economic — which  was  leading  the  Italians 
into  moderate  courses  during  the  year  1930  led  the  Germans,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  the  verge  of  running  amok  in  the  manner  of  Fascism 
in  its  infancy. 

Like  the  Italians,  and  unlike  the  French,  the  Germans  were  subject 
to  violent  fluctuations  in  their  state  of  mind  during  the  twelve  years 
following  the  Armistice  of  1918.  The  first  mood  of  sullen  hopelessness, 
which  culminated  and  gave  way  in  the  ordeal  of  the  Ruhr,  was 
succeeded  by  a  mood  of  constructive  hope,  which  Herr  Stresemann 
turned  to  account  in  his  policy  of  reconciliation  and  fulfilment.  The 
passing  of  this  mood,  in  turn,  and  its  replacement  by  a  new  mood 
again,  was  portended  in  the  election  returns  of  September  1930.  This 
portent  was  received  with  mingled  feelings  of  astonishment,  dismay 
and  hostility  not  only  in  France  but  in  Great  Britain — especially 
among  people  who  had  been  in  sympathy  with  Herr  Stresemann’s 
policy  and  had  worked  with  him,  on  the  common  platform  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  pursuit  of  international  objectives  which  were 
theirs  as  well  as  his.  In  these  British  circles  the  return  of  the  ‘Nazis’ 
and  the  Communists  in  strength  to  the  Reichstag  in  Berlin,  less  than 
three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland 
by  the  Allied  armies  of  occupation,  was  regarded  as  an  inexplicable 
act  of  German  perversity — inexplicably  ungrateful  and  inexplicably 
unwise.  After  the  last  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  where  the  new  mood  which  had  asserted 
itself  in  Germany  had  been  partially  reflected  in  the  conduct  of 
the  German  delegate,1  Englishmen  of  this  school  were  inclined,  in 
moments  of  exasperation  or  despondency,  to  accept  the  thesis — 

1  See  section  (iv)  below. 
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maintained  in  France  by  the  school  of  Monsieur  Poincare — that  the 
seven  years’  acquiescence  of  the  Germans  in  the  policy  of  Herr 
Stresemann  was  the  effect  of  external  pressure  and  not  of  any  inward 
change  of  heart ;  and  that  they  were  reverting,  and  perhaps  always 
would  revert,  to  type  as  soon  as  the  pressure  upon  them  was  relaxed. 
This  reaction,  among  British  supporters  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
the  National  Socialist  movement  in  Germany  was  an  untoward 
symptom ;  for  it  was  a  theoretical  view  which  was  likely  to  have 
practical  consequences.  If  once  the  Germans  of  1930  became  equated, 
in  French  and  British  minds,  with  the  ‘Bodies’  and  ‘Huns’  of  1914- 
18,  it  might  not  be  long  before  the  League  of  Nations  became  identi¬ 
fied,  in  practical  politics,  with  the  Anglo-French  Entente,  and  the 
Peace  Treaties  with  the  French  ‘system  of  Europe’. 

Thus  it  is  of  some  interest  and  importance  to  ascertain  the  psycho¬ 
logical  conditions  under  which  this  change  of  temper  in  Germany,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1930,  occurred.  Was  the  driving  force  behind 
it  ambition  or  desperation?  Was  this  the  old  Imperial  Germany 
raising  her  head  again  for  the  first  time  since  1918,  because,  for  the 
first  time  since  then,  the  unrepentant  adherents  of  the  old  regime  saw 
a  prospect  of  recovering  their  pre-war  position  at  home  and  abroad  ? 
Or  was  this  a  different  Germany  who  was  in  danger  of  running  amok 
under  the  strain  of  a  pressure  which,  so  far  from  being  relaxed,  was 
being  heightened  to  an  intolerable  degree  ?  In  fact,  was  Germany,  in 
1930,  in  that  state  of  mind  which  had  been  prevalent  in  Russia  on  the 
eve  of  the  Communist  Revolution  in  1917  and  in  Italy  on  the  eve  of 
the  Fascist  Revolution  in  1921? 

The  Italian  analogy  is  illuminating  ;  for  if  the  psychological  history 
of  the  Italian  people  during  the  post-war  period  reflected  a  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  status  of  Italy  in  the  post-war  world,  the  points  of 
similarity  in  the  psychological  history  of  the  German  people  during 
the  same  period  seem  likely,  a  fortiori,  to  be  traceable  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  cause.  The  Italians  had  shown  an  Ishmaelitish  temper 
because  they  had  felt  themselves  defrauded,  by  their  late  allies,  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  The  Germans  were  labouring 
under  far  heavier  burdens  and  under  a  far  deeper  sense  of  wrong. 
They  were  paying  the  penalties  of  defeat,  and  this  in  a  measure  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  deserts.  In  the 
peace  settlement,  Germany  had  been  deprived  of  13  per  cent,  of  her 
home  territory  in  Europe  and  of  all  her  territorial  possessions  and  her 
capital  investments  overseas ; 1  she  had  been  unilaterally  disarmed ; 

1  For  a  more  detailed  estimate  of  Germany’s  losses  in  the  Peace  Settlement, 
expressed  in  economic  terms,  see  below,  pp.  538-9. 
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she  had  been  subjected  to  a  partial  military  occupation  ;  she  had  been 
saddled  with  an  immense  burden  of  Reparations ;  and  she  had  been 
publicly  stigmatized — in  a  clause  of  the  peace  treaty  which  she  had 
signed  under  duress  1 — as  the  villain  of  the  piece  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
General  War. 

These  penalties  of  defeat,  and  the  sense  of  wrong  which  they  had 
engendered,  were  evidently  sufficient  to  account  for  the  mood  which 
was  prevalent  in  Germany  at  the  close  of  1930,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  were  no  mitigating  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
An  English  observer,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  strike  a  balance  of 
Germany’s  account  with  the  world  at  this  date,  would  have  pointed 
out  that  the  actual  situation  of  Germany  was  now  by  no  means  the 
same  as  it  had  been  at  the  dates  when  the  Versailles  Treaty  had  been 
signed  and  had  come  into  force.  In  the  meantime,  the  occupied 
territories  had  been  completely  evacuated  ;  2  the  Reparations  chapter 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  had  been  translated  first  into  the  Dawes  Plan  and 
then  into  the  Young  Plan ;  3  Germany  had  been  restored  to  her 
rightful  place  in  the  counsels  of  Europe  and  the  world  by  her  admis¬ 
sion  to  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  Council ;  4  and  incidentally  her  League  membership  had  auto¬ 
matically  reopened  to  German  trade  the  door  into  the  former  German 
colonies  now  administered  under  Mandates.  As  for  ‘war  guilt’,  the 
Englishman  would  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  German  people 
could  not  now  afford  to  take  that  clause  in  the  Peace  Treaty  philo¬ 
sophically  ?  Were  they  temperamentally  deficient  in  the  sense  of 
proportion  and  in  the  saving  power  to  forget  what  they  could  not 
undo  ?  Was  it  not  sufficient  for  them  that,  in  practice,  Germany  was 
no  longer  being  treated  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  pariah  nation  ? 
Could  they  not  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  perhaps  look  forward  to 
seeing  Article  231  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  take  its  eventual  place  in 
history  as  a  monument,  not  of  Germany’s  war  guilt,  but  of  the  Allies’ 
war  mentality  ? 

Why  was  it  that  these  changes  in  the  situation  in  Germany’s  favour, 
which  were  so  considerable  in  English  eyes,  were  not  sufficient  to 
preserve  German  minds  from  that  mood  of  disillusionment  with  ‘the 
policy  of  fulfilment  ’  which  expressed  itself  in  the  election  returns  of 
1930  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  appraisal  of  results  is  essentially  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  strength  of  desires  and  to  the  extent  of  expectations,  and 

1  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Art.  231. 

2  The  Survey  for  1929,  p.  188. 

3  The  Survey  for  1924,  Part  II  A,  sections  (v),  (vi),  and  (vii) ;  the  Survey  for 
1929,  Part  I  B,  section  (ii). 

4  The  Survey  for  1926,  Part  I  A,  section  (i). 
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that  here  the  British  and  German  standpoints,  during  the  post-war 
period,  were  far  apart.  British  minds  accepted  the  status  to  which 
Germany  had  been  reduced  in  the  Peace  Settlement  as  a  simple 
matter  of  fact ;  German  minds  rejected  it  as  an  unparalleled  injustice 
and  humiliation.  To  British  minds  every  step  achieved  towards  the 
international  rehabilitation  of  Germany  in  the  face  of  French  opposi¬ 
tion  was  a  substantial  achievement  to  the  good ;  to  German  minds 
none  of  these  steps  was  more  than  a  partial  and  halting  approach 
towards  undoing  a  great  wrong  which  still  remained  substantially 
unrighted.  To  British  minds,  the  results  obtained  in  seven  years’ 
pursuit  of  the  fulfilment  policy  seemed  as  great  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected ;  to  German  minds  they  seemed  infinitesimal  in  amount 
compared  to  the  total  that  had  to  be  accomplished  and  derisory  in 
value  compared  to  the  price  at  which  they  had  been  bought.1 

‘Under  Stresemann’s  guidance,’  cried  the  German  National 
Socialists  in  1930,  ‘Germany  has  been  serving  the  Allies  for  seven 
years,  with  a  'willing  service,  under  promise  of  a  fair  reward,  as  Jacob 
served  Laban  in  order  to  win  the  woman  whom  he  desired,  and  now, 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  Jacob  has  been  fobbed  off  with  Leah 
instead  of  Rachel,  and  has  been  told  that,  if  his  desire  for  Rachel  is 
really  so  passionate  as  he  declares,  he  may  prove  it  by  working  for 
her  seven  years  longer.’ 

Nor  was  this  reaction  in  Germany  against  Herr  Stresemann’s 
policy,  after  seven  years’  trial,  confined  to  the  men  of  violence  on  the 
extreme  right  and  left.  It  was  a  national  reaction  which  was  felt  no 
less  deeply,  though  expressed  in  more  sober  language,  by  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  middle  parties  who  were  constitutionalists  and  inter¬ 
nationalists  by  policy  and  temperament.  As  significant,  in  its  way, 
as  the  spectacular  extravagances  of  the  German  Communists  and 
‘Nazis’  was  a  coldly  and  carefully  written  article  by  a  distinguished 
German  publicist  from  the  Liberal  fold,  Dr.  A.  Mendelssohn  Bar- 
tholdy,  which  was  published  in  December  1930  2  under  the  title  ‘Soil 
Deutschland  Kundigen?’  (i.e.  ‘Shall  Germany  give  notice  of  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  League  of  Nations  ?  ’).  In  this  article,  the  writer 
argued  that  a  withdrawal  from  the  League  on  Germany’s  part  would 
not  be  well  received  by  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  would 

1  See  an  illuminating  article  on  ‘Germany  and  the  League’,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wheeler-Bennett,  in  The  Bulletin  of  International  News,  vol.  vii,  No.  17,  12th 
February,  1931. 

2  In  Europdisehe  Gesprache,  December  1930,  Jahrgang  VIII,  No.  12.  See 
also  a  series  by  the  same  writer,  in  the  same  periodical,  entitled  ‘  Gleiches  Recht 
fur  Alle’  (‘Equal  Rights  for  all’).  The  first  article  in  this  series  deals,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  with  ‘Die  Kriegsschuldfrage ’  (‘The  War  Guilt  Question’). 
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also  not  be  effective  in  improving  Germany’s  position  in  Europe  un¬ 
less  German  diplomacy  could  secure  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  on 
the  part  of  Italy  (in  his  opinion  an  unlikely  event,  since  Great  Britain 
and  France  possessed  the  means  of  making  it  worth  Italy’s  while  to 
remain  in  their  camp  and  not  to  range  herself  on  Germany’s  side). 
The  general  purport  of  the  article  was  that  while  Germany  had  no 
reason  to  love  the  League,  she  also  had  nothing  to  gain  by  leaving  it 
and  might  therefore  just  as  well  allow  her  membership  to  continue. 
For  British  observers,  this  conclusion  was  sufficiently  surprising  and 
unpleasant ;  but  the  real  sting  of  Dr.  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy’s  article 
was  in  its  tail. 

I  think  I  have  appraised  the  situation  soberly  enough.  Reason  tells 
us  that  we  need  Italy  if  our  exit  from  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  to  be 
a  retreat  but  an  advance ;  reason  also  tells  us  that  an  egoism  which  calls 
itself  sacred  is  more  likely  than  any  other  kind  of  political  power  to 
break  its  diplomatic  word,  its  political  promises.  Mistrust,  instilled  by 
bitter  experience,  tells  us  that  we  cannot  know  how  American  public 
opinion  will  judge  a  step  that,  in  our  eyes,  seems  an  obvious  step  for 
a  European  state  to  take  ;  we  only  know  that  the  advocates  of  the  Geneva 
institutions  in  America  have  all  the  greater  influence  in  shaping  Ameri¬ 
can  judgments  on  European  affairs,  the  less  success  they  have  in  attract¬ 
ing  the  United  States  herself  to  Geneva.  Finally,  mere  knowledge  of  life 
will  deter  us  from  just  threatening  to  withdraw  from  the  League  unless 
we  are  certain  of  having  the  power  to  act.  And  yet,  while  I  am  writing 
all  this  out — one  piece  of  raison  d'etat  after  another — I  find  my  soul 
protesting  in  ever  clearer  accents  that  I  am  not  just  a  political  atom  in 
a  state  but  also  a  human  being  in  a  community ;  and  that  I  have  to 
follow  not  only  reason  but  conscience.  Well,  the  human  being  says: 
We  can  bear  this  cleavage,  this  insincerity,  this  false  show  no  longer. 
We  want  to  get  out  into  the  world,  as  honest  workers  for  the  common 
good.  But,  to  do  this,  wre  must  first  be  completely  honest  with  ourselves. 
We  must  leave  Geneva! 

The  same  state  of  mind  was  reflected  in  official  declarations — for 
instance,  in  the  following  manifesto,  signed  by  President  von  Hinden- 
burg,  by  Chancellor  Muller  and  by  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  which 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Reich  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  signature  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  Versailles: 

To-day  is  a  day  of  mourning.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  at  Versailles 
the  German  peace  negotiators  were  compelled  to  attach  their  signatures 
to  a  document  which  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  all  friends  of  justice 
and  of  a  genuine  peace.  For  ten  years  the  treaty  has  weighed  heavily 
upon  all  sections  of  the  German  nation,  upon  intellectual  and  upon 
economic  life,  upon  the  labours  of  the  workman  and  the  labours  of  the 
peasant.  Intense,  stubborn  work  and  whole-hearted  unity  on  the  part 
of  all  classes  of  the  German  nation  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  avert 
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at  least  the  most  serious  effects  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
threatened  the  existence  of  our  Fatherland  and  placed  the  economic 
prosperity  of  Europe  in  jeopardy. 

Germany  signed  the  Treaty  without  thereby  acknowledging  that  the 
German  nation  was  the  author  of  the  War.  This  imputation  leaves  our 
people  no  peace  of  mind  and  disturbs  international  confidence.  ...  We 
know  that  we  are  at  one  with  all  Germans  in  the  repudiation  of  the  charge 
of  Germany’s  sole  responsibility  for  the  War,  and  in  the  firm  trust  that 
the  idea  of  a  true  peace,  which  can  only  be  based  not  upon  dictation, 
but  upon  the  unanimous  and  sincere  conviction  of  free  and  equal 
nations,  will  prevail  in  the  future. 

Again,  in  a  message  of  new  year’s  greetings  which  was  addressed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Reich  to  President  von  Hindenburg  on  the 
1st  January,  1931,  similar  feelings  were  expressed  in  regard  to 
Reparations  and  to  Disarmament.  A  propos  of  the  Young  Plan,  it 
was  submitted  that,  although  Germany  had  accepted  it  because  it 
brought  with  it  a  considerable  reduction  of  payments,  the  removal  of 
foreign  control,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  nevertheless 
it  had  become  questionable,  in  view  of  the  world-wide  economic 
depression,  whether  the  German  people  would  be  capable  of  bearing 
the  burdens  which  the  Young  Plan  imposed.1  A  propos  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference,  which  had  been  held  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year,2 
it  was  submitted  that  its  outcome,  so  far  from  preparing  the  ground 
for  effective  action  by  the  Conference  if  and  when  it  eventually  met, 
had  rather  justified  and  confirmed  certain  long  entertained  but 
hitherto  not  fully  substantiated  German  suspicions.  It  had  shown 
that  the  Powers  that  had  been  victors  in  the  late  War  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  genuinely  honouring  the  pledge,  which  they  had  given  at  the 
time  of  the  peace  settlement,  that  the  compulsory  unilateral  dis¬ 
armament  of  Germany  was  to  be  the  first  step  towards  the  goal  of 
voluntary  disarmament  all  round.  Indeed,  Article  53  of  the  Draft 
Convention,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  reaffirm  the  validity  of 
previous  treaties  involving  particular  limitations  of  armaments  in 
respect  of  particular  Powers — including  the  five  treaties  of  peace — 
would  actually  have  the  effect  of  accentuating  and  perpetuating  that 
‘  inequality  as  regards  security  ’  which  was  the  essence  of  the  injustice 
of  the  post-war  situation  from  the  German  point  of  view.  The  degree 
to  which  this  point  of  view  was  either  unknown  to  or  ignored  by 
British  minds  was  brought  out,  in  German  eyes,  by  the  fact  that  this 
article  had  actually  arisen  out  of  a  proposal  which  had  been  placed 
before  the  Conference  by  the  British  delegation  with  an  eye  to  the 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  151  seqq.  2  See  section  (iv)  below. 
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naval  limitation  treaties  of  Washington  and  London  but  apparently 
without  a  thought  of  the  bearing  which  the  proposal  might  have 
upon  the  disarmament  chapters  of  the  peace  treaties.1 

Thus,  between  the  British  and  the  German  standpoint  in  regard 
to  Germany’s  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  1930,  there  was  a  pro¬ 
found  difference  not  only  of  intellectual  perspective  but  of  emotional 
tempo ;  the  difference  can  be  registered  at  every  point  in  the  gamut 
of  German  feeling,  from  either  extreme  to  the  mean  ;  and  if  we  carry 
our  survey  from  public  into  private  affairs,  from  the  political  into 
the  personal  sphere,  the  gulf  between  the  British  and  the  German 
position  widens. 

In  Germany,  the  seed  of  National  Socialism  produced  the  sudden 
crop  which  was  harvested  by  Herr  Hitler  and  his  fellow-sowers  in  the 
General  Election  of  1930,  because  it  had  been  sown  on  soil  peculiarly 
fit  to  receive  it.2  This  soil  was  the  rising  generation  of  the  German 
professional  class  which  had  been  disinherited  wholesale  by  the  post¬ 
war  inflation.  ‘Our  younger  generation  lives  in  complete  uncertainty 
about  its  future,’  declared  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  16th  October,  1930.  In  Germany  in 
1930  young  men  and  women  of  the  professional  class  were  finding 
that  a  long  and  arduous  education  had  led  them  into  no  promised 
land  of  employment  suitable  to  their  industry  and  abihties,  but  into 
a  social  limbo  where  they  could  hope  for  nothing  better  than  to  pick 

1  See  pp.  116-20  below.  One  of  the  closest  British  students  of  the  disarma¬ 
ment  question  referred  to  this  matter  in  the  following  terms  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  writer  of  this  Survey  on  the  24th  March,  1931: 

I  shall  be  specially  interested  to  see  what  you  say  about  the  principle  of 
‘equality  as  regards  security’  (see  Dr.  Curtius’s  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the 
League  Council  on  the  20th  January,  1931).  My  impression  is  that  the 
strength  of  the  German  case,  and  the  danger  of  a  head-on  Franco-German 
collision  on  this — the  danger  of  reaching  a  situation  in  which  no  German 
Government  will  be  able  to  pursue  a  pro -League  policy — is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  realized  here  as  yet.  1  do  hope  that  our  Government,  who  have 
contributed  so  successfully  to  the  easing  of  Franco -Italian  tension,  will 
tackle  this  other  issue  ’with  as  much  energy  and  sympathy,  and  will  them¬ 
selves  be  prepared  to  stand  for  such  concessions,  such  instalments  of  the 
principle  of  equality  ( mutatis  mutandis),  as  can  be  represented  to  German 
opinion  as  at  least  a  tolerable  beginning  of  the  general  reduction  that  the 
Germans  were  led  to  look  for.  A  year  lienee,  I  believe,  the  most  searching 
test  of  the  dispassionateness  and  insight  of  a  Survey  like  yours  will  be  found 
in  what  you  will  have  said  about  Article  53,  and  about  this  principle  of 
‘equality  as  regards  security’  for  which  Muller,  Bernstorff,  Curtius  have 
contended  so  long.  This  psychological  factor  reacts  upon  every  technical 
issue. 

2  For  the  background  of  the  National  Socialist  movement  in  Germany,  see 
The  Times,  18th  September,  1930,  and  Caro  and  Oehme:  Kommt  ‘ Das  dritte 
Reich ’  (Berlin,  1930,  E.  Rowohlt);  G.  Feder:  Das  Programm  der  N.S.D.A.P. 
(Munchen,  1931,  Eher);  A.  Hitler:  Mein  Kampf  (Miinchen,  1931,  Eher). 
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up  the  crumbs  that  might  fall  from  the  tables  of  organized  capital 
and  organized  labour.  The  expectations  in  which  they  had  been 
nurtured  had  been  utterly  falsified,  through  no  personal  fault  of 
theirs,  owing  to  the  merciless  operation  of  inhuman  political  and 
economic  forces.1  When  Youth  is  brought  to  this  pass,  it  does  not 
lie  down  and  die  but  shows  its  teeth  and  turns  at  bay ;  and  to  the 
Youth  of  Germany,  standing  in  this  defiant  posture,  ‘Hitlerism’ 
presented  itself  as  a  heaven-sent  means  of  action  and  source  of  hope. 
The  political  heirs  of  Herr  Stresemann,  or  their  sympathizers  abroad, 
might  preach  to  Herr  Hitler’s  converts  that  they  were  erring  after 
false  gods  ;  that  this  action  was  bound  to  be  disastrous  and  this  hope 
futile  ;  and  that  the  true  road  to  the  goal  of  their  endeavours  was  not 
Herr  Hitler’s  visionary  short  cut  but  Herr  Stresemann’s  long  and 
hard  highway.  Yet  such  preaching  fell,  at  the  time,  on  deaf  ears 
because  the  time-factor  rendered  Herr  Stresemann’s  solid  achieve¬ 
ments  more  nugatory,  in  the  rising  generation’s  sight,  than  Herr 
Hitler’s  airy  promises.  What  use  to  tell  them  that,  if  Germany 
persisted  in  ‘  the  policy  of  fulfilment  ’  for  seven  times  the  seven  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  1923,  Germany  would  find  her  position  in  the 
world  restored  1  For  what,  even  if  it  were  true,  would  it  profit  this 
generation  of  Germans  ?  By  the  time  when  the  Young  Plan  was  due 
to  work  itself  out,  this  generation,  labouring  under  double  pressure 
from  the  special  German  afflictions  of  the  post-war  inflation  and  the 
Reparations  charge  and  from  the  common  affliction  of  the  world-wide 
economic  depression,  might  have  become  broken-down  old  men  and 
women,  and  their  children  might  have  grown  up  into  unemployed 
and  unprotected  proletarians!  The  salvation  of  Germany  would  be 
no  salvation  for  them  unless  it  came,  not,  as  Herr  Stresemann  had 
promised  it,  with  expectation,  but  here  and  now,  at  the  sound  of  Herr 
Hitler’s  brazen  trump. 

This  was  the  state  of  mind  in  Germany  which — brought  to  a  head 
by  the  world-wide  economic  depression  of  1929  and  1930 — declared 
itself  so  sensationally  at  the  elections  for  the  Reichstag  in  the 
September  of  the  latter  year. 

The  coexistence,  in  Europe,  of  this  German  temper  with  the  French 
and  Italian  tempers  which  prevailed  at  the  same  moment  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  dangerous  conjunction  of  psychological  forces.  It  generated 
an  atmosphere  in  which  political  friction  might  kindle  flames.  In 
German  and  Italian  eyes,  the  French  demand  for  security  implied  a 
demand  that  the  inferiority  of  Germany’s  and  Italy’s  status  in  post- 

1  See  an  illuminating  article  on  ‘The  National-Socialist  Movement  in  Ger¬ 
many’  by  Rennie  Smith,  M.P.,  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  March  1931. 
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war  Europe  should  continue  in  perpetuity.  In  French  eyes,  the 
German  and  Italian  demand  for  equality  of  status  implied  a  demand 
that  French  security — so  plainly  owed  and  so  dearly  bought — should 
be  undermined.  In  the  European  atmosphere  as  it  was  at  the  end  of 
1930,  there  was  a  danger  that  one  or  other  party  might  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  other  party’s  attitude,  as  something  intolerable.  At  this 
moment  on  the  Continent,  especially,  perhaps,  in  certain  small  ex¬ 
neutral  West-European  countries  like  the  Netherlands,  there  were 
even  rumours  of  the  imminence  of  another  General  War;  and  these 
rumours  were  taken  so  far  seriously  by  the  representatives  of  twenty  - 
seven  European  countries,  who  assembled  at  Geneva  in  January  1931 
to  discuss  the  Briand  Plan  for  closer  union  in  Europe,  that  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  issue  jointly  a  formal  dementi. 1 

This  gesture,  and  the  effective  action  which  was  taken  at  the  simul¬ 
taneous  meeting  of  the  League  Council  over  a  dispute  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland,2  partially  cleared  the  air ;  and  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  political  weather  of  Europe  when  the  Franco- 
Italian  naval  controversy  momentarily  appeared  to  be  settled  at 
the  turn  of  February  1931  and  March.3  Germany,  too,  managed  to 
survive,  without  financial  collapse  or  political  revolution,  a  winter 
during  which  the  number  of  unemployed  on  the  registers  of  the 
Reichsanstalt  fur  Arbeitsvermittlung  und  Arbeitslosenversicherung 
rose  to  the  terrifying  figure  of  4,980,000  out  of  a  population  of 
63,200,000.  Thus  the  return  of  spring  seemed  in  some  measure  to 
contradict  the  unfavourable  omens  of  the  preceding  autumn.  Yet 
the  clouds  lifted  for  an  instant  only  to  descend  again.  The  Anglo- 
Franco-Italian  Naval  Agreement  of  the  1st  March,  1931,  was  dis¬ 
avowed  by  the  French  Government  at  what  had  promised  to  be  the 
purely  technical  stage  of  translating  the  statesmen’s  understanding 
into  professional  diplomatic  form  ;4  and  the  German  people  emerged 
from  the  outgoing  winter  of  1930-1  only  to  fall  at  once  under  the 
shadow  of  the  oncoming  winter  of  1931-2.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Briin- 
ing’s  and  Dr.  Curtius’s  visit  to  England  on  the  5th-9th  June,  1931, 
when  the  German  Government  published  the  Notverordnung  of 
Saturday  the  6th  of  that  month,  nobody  in  Germany,  either  in  a 
public  or  in  a  private  station,  was  able  to  envisage  the  future  so  far 
as  six  months  ahead.  To  German  eyes,  at  the  moment,  a  great  and 
menacing  darkness  veiled  the  whole  of  time  and  eternity  that  lay 

1  See  Part  II  A,  pp.  141-2,  below. 

2  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

3  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1931. 

4  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1931. 
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beyond  the  no  longer  distant  term  of  the  current  summer  and  autumn. 
To  a  foreign  observer  who  visited  Germany  at  this  date,  it  was  a 
strange  and  awful  spectacle  to  see  a  whole  nation— and  this  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  civilized  nations  in  the  world — -wrestling 
heroically  against  fate,  yet  half  paralysed,  in  its  titanic  struggle,  by 
the  conviction  that,  all  the  time,  its  feet  were  irrevocably  set  upon 
the  paths  of  destruction.  Actually,  at  that  moment,  the  Germans 
were  still  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss  than  they  themselves  were 
aware.  While  the  majority  of  the  German  people  in  June  1931  were 
expecting  a  national  catastrophe  some  four  or  five  months  hence,  the 
crisis  was  really  far  more  imminent.  On  Saturday  the  20th  June,  1931, 
a  financial  collapse  in  Germany  was  only  just  anticipated  and  averted 
by  President  Hoover’s  annoimcement,  at  Washington,  of  his  historic 
proposal  for  a  twelve  months’  moratorium  on  all  inter-governmental 
debts.  The  salvation  of  the  German  people,  and  perhaps  of  Mankind 
at  large,  from  a  calamity  which  might  conceivably  have  turned  into 
a  general  breakdown  of  society  was  ultimately  accomplished  by  a 
margin  not  of  months  but  of  hours. 

(ii)  The  London  Naval  Conference,  1930. 

The  preliminary  negotiations  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
London  Naval  Conference  of  1930  have  been  recorded  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  volume ; 1  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  here,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  position  and  attitude  of  the  Powers  which  took  part  in 
the  Conference  at  the  time  when  the  Conference  opened. 

The  conversations  between  the  British  and  American  Governments 
which  had  begun  in  the  early  summer  of  1929  had  resulted  by  the 
7th  October  of  that  year,  when  the  invitations  to  a  Conference  were 
issued,  hr  the  reduction  to  a  single  question  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  Powers  as  to  the  level  at  which  parity  between  their  fleets 
was  to  be  attained — the  remaining  question  being  whether  the 
United  States  should  have  twenty-one  or  eighteen  cruisers  of  the 
8 -in.  gun  class.  In  issuing  the  invitations  the  British  Government  had 
therefore  announced  that  there  was  no  question  outstanding  between 
themselves  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  which  was 
likely  to  prevent  complete  agreement.  They  explained  that  the 
‘  Kellogg  Pact  ’  had  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiations ;  that 
it  was  their  intention  that  parity  between  the  British  and  American 
fleets,  in  each  of  the  several  categories  of  vessels,  should  be  attained 
by  the  end  of  1936;  and  that  the  American  Government  were  in 

1  Survey  for  1929,  Part  I  A,  section  (iii). 
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agreement  with  them  in  desiring  the  abolition  of  submarines  and  in 
hoping  for  a  reduction  in  the  replacement  programme  for  battleships 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  main  lines  of  policy  which  the  British  and  American  Govern¬ 
ments  intended  to  follow  at  the  Conference  were  thus  made  clear  at 
an  early  stage.  Just  before  the  Conference  opened,  further  light  was 
thrown  on  the  British  Government’s  attitude  by  statements  which 
were  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  Sheffield  on  the 
10th  January,  1930,  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  representatives  of 
the  press  on  the  15th  January.  Mr.  Alexander  made  the  first  official 
announcement  that  the  Admiralty,  which  had  insisted,  in  1927,  that 
the  British  fleet  must  include  seventy  cruisers,1  was  now  prepared  to 
be  content  with  fifty,  in  view  of  the  signature  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  and 
of  other  changes  in  the  international  situation.2  Both  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  made  it  known  that  the  Government  would  like 
to  see  a  reduction  in  the  size  and  gun  calibre  of  capital  ships  as  well 
as  the  postponement  of  replacement.  On  this  question  of  reducing 
the  size  of  battleships  there  was  no  official  statement  from  the 
American  side  before  the  Conference  opened,  but  it  was  known  that 
proposals  of  this  kind  would  receive  less  support  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain,  where  a  considerable  body  of  opinion — expert 
as  well  as  lay — had  been  advocating  smaller  battleships  for  some  time 
past  as  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  economy  without  sacrificing 
security.3 

The  third  Great  Naval  Power,  Japan,  had  defined  her  attitude  while 
the  Anglo-American  conversations  were  in  progress,  and  she  did  not 
modify  it  in  any  respect  before  the  Conference  opened.  Japan  was 
prepared  to  agree  to  the  postponement  of  battleship  replacement, 
though  she  hoped  that  some  arrangement  could  be  made  which  would 
keep  her  dockyards  at  work.  She  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
submarines  and  claimed  parity  in  that  arm  wfith  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  In  regard  to  auxiliary  vessels  as  a  whole  she 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  I,  section  (iv). 

2  The  text  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  statement  and  of  a  statement  on  the  same 
subject  made  by  Mr.  MacDonald  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  May, 
1930,  is  quoted  in  a  footnote  on  p.  45  of  the  Survey  for  1929. 

3  The  British  delegation  at  the  Geneva  Naval  Conference  of  1927  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  reduction  in  the  size  and  gun  calibre  of  battleships  as  well  as  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  replacement ;  but  they  had  not  indicated  beforehand  that  they 
intended  to  raise  these  questions,  so  that  the  other  delegations  were  unpre¬ 
pared,  and  as  the  discussion  on  battleships  was  deferred  until  agreement  had 
been  reached  on  auxiliary  vessels,  the  breakdown  of  the  Conference  came  before 
this  item  on  the  agenda  had  been  reached.  (See  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  I, 
section  (iv).) 
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claimed  a  ratio  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  tomiage  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States,  instead  of  the  60  per  cent,  ratio  which  she  had  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  Washington  Conference  in  1922  for  capital  ships  and 
aircraft  carriers ;  and  in  regard  to  the  category  of  8-in.  gun  cruisers 
she  made  it  clear  that  she  would  insist  on  70  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  Power  which  would  be  strongest  in  that  class — that  is,  the 
United  States.  In  order  that  her  claim  to  a  higher  ratio  should  not 
involve  her  in  a  great  increase  of  expenditure,  Japan  was  anxious  to 
see  Anglo-American  parity  in  auxiliary  vessels  established  at  a  low 
tonnage  level.  The  Japanese  delegation  to  the  Conference  visited 
Washington  in  December  and  had  numerous  conversations  with 
members  of  the  American  Government.  They  arrived  in  London  at 
the  end  of  December  for  similar  conversations  with  the  British 
Government.  Both  in  Washington  and  in  London  they  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  maintained  their  claims  with  tenacity,  although  they 
received  little  or  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  the  other  Great 
Naval  Powers  would  make  concessions  in  order  to  meet  their  views. 

The  French  Government  agreed  with  the  Japanese  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  abolition  of  submarines  and  hi  their  concern  to  avoid  the 
application  to  all  classes  of  vessels  of  the  ratios  which  had  been  fixed 
at  Washington.  For  France,  the  vital  question  was  that  Italy’s  claim 
to  parity  with  her — a  claim  which  she  had  been  forced  to  accept  at 
Washington  so  far  as  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers  were  concerned 
— should  not  be  recognized  in  auxiliary  vessels.  Signor  Mussolini 
had  reaffirmed  Italy’s  claim  to  parity  with  the  strongest  continental 
European  Naval  Powder  at  the  lowest  attainable  level  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  the  London  Conference,1  and  this  attitude 
underwent  no  modification  during  the  Franco-Italian  conversations 
which  took  place,  on  Italian  initiative,  in  preparation  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  French  attitude  during  these  conversations,  which  closed 
without  any  reconciliation  having  been  effected  between  the  opposing 
points  of  view,  was  that  France  could  only  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
respective  requirements  for  defence,  and  that,  in  view  of  geographical 
and  other  factors,  France’s  requirements  were  much  higher  than 
those  of  Italy.  The  naval  programme  to  which  France  was  working 

1  The  claim  to  parity  was  not  explicitly  reaffirmed  in  the  Italian  note  of  the 
14th  October,  1929,  but  the  Italian  Government  were  careful  to  explain  that 
they  had  not  changed  their  views  since  the  previous  October,  when,  in  a  note 
to  the  British  Government  a  propos  of  the  Anglo-French  Compromise,  they 
had  stated  their  claim  in  unmistakable  terms.  The  formula  that  the  Italian 
Government  was  ‘ready  a  priori  to  accept  as  the  limit  of  its  own  armaments 
any  figure  whatever,  even  the  lowest,  provided  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
European  Power  had  first  been  propounded  by  Signor  Mussolini  in  his  speech 
of  the  5th  June,  1928  (see  p.  13  above). 
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at  the  end  of  1929  was  intended,  according  to  the  rapporteur  on  the 
naval  estimates,  Monsieur  Dumesnil,  to  produce  an  ultimate  total 
tonnage  of  721,000  tons,  compared  with  a  present  total  of  422,689 
tons.  In  a  memorandum 1  circulated  to  the  other  Naval  Powers  on  the 
21st  December,  1929,  the  French  Government  made  it  clear  that  the 
only  consideration  which  might  incline  them  to  reduce  this  pro¬ 
gramme  would  be  an  additional  guarantee  of  security,  such  as  would 
be  afforded  in’  the  conclusion  of  an  ‘  agreement  of  mutual  guarantee 
and  non-aggression’  between  all  the  Mediterranean  Naval  Powers. 
The  British  Government’s  reply  to  this  French  memorandum,  which 
was  delivered  on  the  12th  January,  1930,  showed  a  marked  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  project  of  a  Mediterranean  Pact. 

The  Italian  Government  did  not  publish  any  detailed  statement  of 
their  case,  but  about  a  week  before  the  Conference  was  due  to  open 
the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Fascist  Party  printed  an  article  which 
explained  that,  in  theory,  Italy  claimed  parity  with  the  strongest 
Naval  Power  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the  world,  although  in 
practice,  for  financial  reasons,  the  Government  renounced  the  right 
of  building  up  to  the  level  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  above  brief  review,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  London 
Naval  Conference  opened  on  the  21st  January,  1930,  there  was 
reason  to  expect  that  complete  agreement  would  be  reached  between 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States ;  and  the  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  which  Japan  had  displayed  at  previous  conferences  afforded 
grounds  for  the  hope  that  she  would  not  press  her  claim  to  a  higher 
ratio  of  tonnage  to  the  length  of  making  agreement  impossible.  Thus 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  three  principal  Naval  Powers 
seemed  not  only  possible  but  probable,  but  the  prospects  for  a  Five- 
Power  Agreement  were  less  favourable.  It  was  true  that  the  mere 
fact  that  France  and  Italy  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  marked  an  advance  on  their  position  in  1927,  when  they  had 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  Geneva  Naval  Conference  ;  but  the  respec¬ 
tive  standpoints  of  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  were  still 
very  far  apart,  and  neither  Government  had  as  yet  shown  any  inclina¬ 
tion  to  yield  ground  to  the  other. 

The  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  London  Naval  Con¬ 
ference  by  all  the  Powers  2  which  took  part  in  it  was  sufficiently 

1  The  texts  of  the  French  memorandum  and  of  the  British  reply  will  be  found 
in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1929. 

2  The  delegations  which  took  part  in  the  Conference  numbered  eleven,  for, 
in  accordance  with  what  had  now  become  the  established  practice  at  inter¬ 
national  Conferences,  India  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  British 
Empire  were  all  separately  represented. 
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attested  by  the  composition  of  the  delegations.  The  American  delega¬ 
tion  was  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stimson,  and  included 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Adams,  three  Ambassadors 
and  two  members  of  the  Senate.  The  three  Ambassadors  were 
General  Dawes,  whose  first  act  on  his  arrival  in  England  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  had  been  to  enter  into  the  conversations 
with  Mr.  MacDonald  which  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Conference ; 
Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  the  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  who  represented  his 
country  on  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  ;  and  Mr.  Dwight  Morrow,  who  had  given  proof  of  diplomatic 
powers  of  a  high  order  as  Ambassador  to  Mexico.1  The  two  Senators — 
whose  inclusion  in  the  delegation  indicated  that  Mr.  Hoover  was 
anxious  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
for  any  agreement  which  might  result  from  the  Conference — were 
Senator  David  A.  Reed,  who,  in  1924,  had  piloted  through  the  Senate 
the  Immigration  Act  by  which  Japanese  immigrants  were  excluded 
from  the  United  States,2  and  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  the  leader 
of  the  Democrat  minority  in  the  Senate.  The  Japanese  delegates  were 
Mr.  Wakatsuki,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  a  former  Prime 
Minister ;  Admiral  Takarabe,  the  Minister  of  Marine ;  Mr.  Matsu- 
daira,  the  Ambassador  in  London ;  and  Mr.  Nagai,  the  Ambassador 
at  Brussels.  The  French  delegation  was  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Monsieur  Andre  Tardieu,  and  included  Monsieur  Briand,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  as  well  as  the  Ministers  for  the  Navy  and  the  Colonies, 
Monsieur  Leygues  and  Monsieur  Pietri.  The  principal  members  of 
the  Italian  delegation  were  the  Foreign  Minister,  Signor  Grandi, 
and  the  Minister  for  the  Navy,  Admiral  Sirianni.  The  delegates  for 
Great  Britain  were  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald),  the 
Foreign  Minister  (Mr.  Henderson),  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Mr.  Alexander),  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Mr.  Wedgwood 
Benn).3  As  for  the  British  Dominions  and  India,  four  out  of  the  six 
were  represented  by  their  High  Commissioners  in  London,  but 
Canada  sent  her  Minister  for  National  Defence,  Colonel  Ralston,  and 
Australia  her  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  Mr.  Fenton.  All  the 
delegations  were  accompanied  by  numerous  technical  advisers. 

The  Conference  was  opened  on  the  21st  January,  1930,  by  the 
King,  whose  speech  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  way  to  reach  an 

1  For  Mr.  Dwight  Morrow’s  work  in  Mexico,  see  the  present  volume,  Part  V, 
section  (iii). 

2  For  this  act  and  its  adverse  effect  on  Japanese- American  relations,  see  the 
Survey  for  1924,  Part  I  B,  section  (vi). 

3  Mr.  Benn  appears  to  have  taken  very  little  part  in  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  beyond  attending  plenary  sessions. 
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agreement  which  would  ‘  confer  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  upon  man¬ 
kind  generally’  lay  in  the  sacrifice  by  each  Power  of  ‘some  small 
portion’  of  its  ‘special  needs’.1  The  speeches  by  the  leaders  of  the 
various  delegations  which  followed  the  King’s  speech  were  couched 
in  general  terms  and  did  not  reveal  any  changes  of  attitude  or  un¬ 
expected  intentions ;  but  all  alike  expressed  good  will  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  it  was  possible  to  read  in  all  of 
them  the  consciousness  that  failure  to  succeed  might  have  disastrous 
results.2  A  point  which  was  emphasized  both  by  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  by  Mr.  Stimson  was  that  the  achievement  of  disarmament  must 
be  a  gradual  process,  and  that  the  best  chance  of  success  lay  in  the 
conclusion  of  short-term  agreements  subject  to  revision  at  intervals. 

The  only  piece  of  business  which  was  transacted  at  the  opening 
session  was  the  election  of  Mr.  MacDonald  as  President  of  the 
Conference.  The  next  plenary  session  was  fixed  for  the  23rd  January. 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  announced  that  the  conversations  between 
delegations,  which  had  already  begun,3  would  continue,  with  the 
object  of  elucidating  doubtful  points  and  smoothing  out  difficulties 
so  far  as  possible  in  private  and  thus  clearing  the  way  for  the  public 
discussion  of  contentious  questions.  This  method  of  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  behind  the  scenes,  which  was  used  throughout  the  Conference, 
had  obvious  advantages,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contributed 
largely  to  the  results  which  were  ultimately  achieved ;  but  it  had  the 
disadvantage  that  the  lack  of  full  and  accurate  information  regarding 
the  negotiations  caused  press  representatives  and  the  public  at  large 
to  show  a  certain  impatience  at  the  apparently  slow  rate  of  progress, 
and  it  also  gave  rise  to  numerous  unfounded  rumours,  which  were  not 
always  of  a  nature  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Conference.4 

1  The  proces  verbal  of  the  opening  session  and  of  the  other  plenary  sessions 
of  the  Conference  will  be  found  in  the  British  Blue  Book:  Documents  of  the 
London  Naval  Conference,  1930,  together  with  the  text  of  the  treaty,  the  reports 
of  the  First  Committee,  and  statements  made  public  from  time  to  time  by  the 
various  delegations. 

2  The  speeches  at  the  opening  ceremony  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Lords  were  addressed  directly  to  the  public  in  all  the  countries  interested, 
for  they  were  broadcast  by  wireless  all  over  the  world.  The  use  made  of  wire¬ 
less  broadcasting  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  Conference.  It  made  it  possible 
for  the  delegations  not  only  to  keep  in.touch  with  their  own  public  at  home,  but 
also  to  explain  their  case  to  the  public  in  other  countries.  For  instance,  during 
the  first  week  of  the  Conference  speeches  were  broadcast  to  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  MacDonald,  Monsieur  Tardieu  and  Mr.  Wakatsuki. 

3  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Japanese  delegation  had  had  numerous 
conversations  with  the  American  and  British  delegations  before  the  Conference 
opened,  and  similar  informal  discussions  had  been  initiated  between  other 
delegations  on  their  arrival  in  London. 

4  This  problem  of  tendencious  rumours  was  not,  however,  as  serious  as  it 
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At  the  second  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  on  the  23rd 
January,  it  was  decided  that  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Conference 
should  be  set  up  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Conference,  and 
that  plenary  sessions  should  be  held  only  when  the  Committee  or  its 
sub -committees  had  made  recommendations  to  which  effect  could  be 
given,  or  when  the  negotiations  on  any  particular  subject  had  reached 
a  stage  at  which  a  public  exchange  of  views  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  plenary  session  was  devoted 
to  an  exposition  by  the  leaders  of  the  various  delegations  of  their 
Governments'  policy  in  regard  to  naval  armaments.  Mr.  Stimson, 
who  opened  the  discussion,  was  the  least  informative  of  the  speakers. 
He  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  refrain  for  the  present  from 
making  any  statement  of  American  naval  requirements,  which  were 
already  well  understood  by  the  British  delegation,  but  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  once  more  that  naval  requirements  were 
necessarily  relative  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  world.  Mr. 
MacDonald,  like  Mr.  Stimson,  avoided  any  mention  of  figures  and  he 
also  emphasized  the  relation  between  needs  and  security.  He  pressed 
this  point  home  by  referring  to  the  insular  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  extent  of  the  British  Empire,  which  made  it  pecu¬ 
liarly  difficult  for  any  British  Government  to  contemplate  limitation 
of  naval  armaments  so  long  as  absolute  needs  were  considered  to  be 
the  determining  factor.  He  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
support  her  population  unless  she  had  access  to  the  whole  world  and 
that  her  need  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  parts  of  her  far-flung  Empire 
meant  that  her  naval  forces  were  dispersed  in  every  sea.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  also  referred  to  a  psychological  consideration  which  could 
not  be.  ignored  in  any  discussion  of  British  naval  requirements — the 
consideration  that  the  British  people  had  for  centuries  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  feel  that  their  safety  was  bound  up  with  supremacy  at  sea.1 
The  leader  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  Mr.  Wakatsuki,  spoke  in 
general  terms  of  the  necessity  for  reducing  armaments  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  sense  of  national  security  and  for  giving  due  thought  to 
the  various  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  Power  as  well  as  to  the 
essential  relativity  of  naval  armaments. 

The  representatives  of  the  three  principal  Naval  Powers  all  re¬ 
frained,  at  this  stage,  from  going  into  details  in  support  of  their 

had  been  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1927  (see  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  I, 
section  (iv)). 

1  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  session  Mr.  MacDonald  had  summed  up  this 
feeling  in  the  phrase  ‘  Our  Navy  is  no  mere  superfluity  to  us:  it  is  us ’ — a  phrase 
which  was  frequently  quoted  against  him,  after  the  Conference  was  over,  by 
‘Big  Navy’  critics  of  the  results  of  the  Conference. 
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respective  cases,  but  this  example  was  not  followed  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  France.  In  a  long  and  able  speech  Monsieur  Tardieu  did  his 
best  to  refute  the  Anglo-American  thesis  that  naval  requirements 
were  not  absolute  but  relative.  He  declared  that  national  require¬ 
ments  were  determined  by  geographical,  economic,  and  military 
factors.  France  had  not  only  coast-lines  on  three  seas  of  a  total 
length  of  2,430  miles;  she  also  had  overseas  possessions  of  a  total 
extent  of  more  than  13,000,000  square  kilometres,  with  a  coast-line 
of  15,679  miles  and  a  population  of  over  60,000,000,  which  were 
second  in  extent  only  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  scattered, 
like  those  of  Great  Britain,  all  over  the  world.  The  commerce  of  these 
overseas  territories  had  amounted  to  30,400,000,000  francs  in  1927. 
The  protection  of  the  lines  of  communication  between  France  and 
her  possessions,  which  totalled  33,850  miles,  was  a  vital  element  in 
the  safety  of  the  Empire.  Monsieur  Tardieu  insisted  that  French 
naval  requirements  must  be  determined  by  these  permanent  factors, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  statement  he  indicated  once  more  that  the  only 
hope  of  transforming  the  absolute  needs  of  France  into  relative  needs 
lay  in  the  conclusion  of  international  political  agreements.  The  actual 
figures  relating  to  naval  armaments  resulting  from  French  needs 
would  ‘depend  on  the  question  whether  the  country,  in  case  of  con¬ 
flict,  can  count  only  on  itself,  or  upon  international  collaboration,  if 
international  collaboration  has  been  organized  against  aggression’. 

Signor  Grandi  put  the  case  for  Italy  with  less  detail  than  Monsieur 
Tardieu  had  employed  but  with  no  less  conviction  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause.  Italy,  he  declared,  was  practically  an  island  in  an  inland 
sea.  Since  her  one  short  land  frontier  was  barricaded  by  the  Alps,  she 
was  forced  to  depend  on  maritime  communications  for  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  imports  which  were  necessary  to  maintain  her  popula¬ 
tion,  and  her  maritime  communications  had  to  pass  through  straits 
some  thousands  of  miles  from  her  ports.  Like  France,  Italy  was  a 
Power  with  world-wide  interests  and  commitments.  Her  peculiar 
position  justified  her  in  claiming  a  relative  superiority  in  naval 
strength,  and  she  could  not  renounce  the  right  to  parity  with  the 
strongest  continental  European  Naval  Power.  But  she  hoped  to  see 
parity  established  on  the  lowest  possible  level  and  was  ready  to  cut 
down  her  armaments  to  any  extent  provided  that  they  were  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  continental  Power. 

The  statements  which  were  made  at  the  second  plenary  session 
helped  to  clear  the  air,  if  only  by  showing  the  gulf  which  would  have 
to  be  bridged  before  both  France  and  Italy  could  put  their  signatures 
to  an  agreement,  but  they  did  not  carry  the  Conference  very  far. 
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None  of  the  Powers  had  as  yet  stated  its  requirements  in  definite 
figures,  nor  had  it  become  clear  from  what  angle  the  problems  before 
the  Conference  could  be  approached  with  the  best  hopes  of  success. 
During  the  last  week  of  January  there  were  freqxient  meetings  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  delegations  at  which  the  possibility  of  drawing  up 
agenda  for  the  Conference  was  understood  to  be  under  consideration. 
The  decision  was  finally  reached  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
draw  up  formal  agenda  and  that  the  order  in  which  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Conference  should  be  discussed 
in  public  should  be  determined  by  the  progress  made  in  the  informal 
negotiations  between  the  delegations. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  had  come  under  discussion  between 
the  French  and  British  delegations  was  that  of  the  method  of  limita¬ 
tion  which  was  to  be  adopted.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  French 
and  British  views  on  this  subject  had  proved  one  of  the  principal 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference.1  The  French  view  was  that  limitation 
ought  to  apply  only  to  the  total  or  ‘global’  tonnage  of  fleets,  in  order 
to  leave  each  Power  free  to  build  the  classes  of  vessels  most  suited  to 
its  own  needs ;  whereas  the  British  view  was  that  competition  would 
not  be  prevented  unless  the  tonnage  of  each  category  of  ships  was 
limited  separately.  In  1927  the  French  had  proposed  a  compromise 
by  which  limitation  would  apply  to  the  total  tonnage  of  fleets,  but 
each  Power  would  state  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  it  intended  to 
allocate  among  four  different  categories,  though  it  would  be  free  to 
transfer  a  certain  proportion  of  tonnage  from  one  category  to  another 
on  giving  due  notice  of  its  intentions  to  other  Powers.  This  ‘transac¬ 
tional  proposal’  had  been  rejected  by  the  British  Government  of  the 
day ;  but  in  September  1928, 2  and  again  in  April  1929, 3  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  had  indicated  that  they  would  give  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  to  proposals  on  these  lines,  and  when  the 
negotiations  opened  in  London  a  revised  form  of  the  ‘transactional 
proposal’  was  taken  as  the  starting-point.  The  British  Government 
would  still  have  preferred  strict  limitation  by  categories,  but  they 
were  now  prepared  to  consider  the  possibility  of  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  a  percentage  of  tonnage  from  one  category  to  another,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  auxiliary  vessels  were  concerned.  One  difficulty 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  8  and  15-16,  and  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  57-8. 

2  In  a  note  to  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  ‘Anglo- 
French  Compromise’  (see  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  77;  the  Survey  for  1929, 
pp.  35-6). 

3  At  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  (see 
the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  37-8). 
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arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  French  delegation  favoured  one  system 
of  classification  of  ships  into  categories  and  the  British  another— the 
principal  difference  being  that  the  British  wanted  separate  categories 
for  cruisers  and  destroyers  (with  a  sub-division  of  the  cruiser  category 
according  to  whether  guns  exceeded  a  6-in.  calibre  or  not),  while  the 
French  would  have  preferred  to  combine  light  cruisers  and  destroyers 
in  one  category.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  Conference  the 
informal  negotiations  on  questions  relating  to  methods  of  limitation 
were  considered  to  have  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  justify  public 
discussion,  and  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  called  for  the 
30th  January. 

The  agenda  for  this  third  session  included  points  put  forward  by 
the  French,  British  and  Italian  delegations.  The  French  proposed 
that  the  Conference  should  discuss  ‘  ( 1 )  the  system  of  global  tonnage : 
the  French  delegation’s  transactional  proposal ;  (2)  what  classification 
is  to  be  adopted?  (3)  Transfer:  the  amount  and  condition  thereof.’ 
The  British  proposal  was  simply  that  the  ‘system  of  limitation  by 
categories  ’  should  be  considered.  The  Italian  delegation  wanted  the 
Conference  to  proceed  to  ‘(1)  the  determination  of  ratios ;  (2)  deter¬ 
mination  of  levels  of  total  tonnage  of  the  several  countries’.  When 
the  discussion  opened  Signor  Grandi  pointed  out  that  the  Italian 
items  related  to  matters  of  principle,  whereas  the  French  and  British 
proposals  dealt  with  method  only,  and  he  intimated  that  the  Italian 
delegation  would  agree  to  the  postponement  of  the  discussion  on  their 
two  points — which  were  of  course  intended  to  raise  the  question  of 
parity  between  Italy  and  France — though  they  would  have  to  reserve 
their  decision  on  any  special  aspects  of  the  disarmament  problem 
until  the  fundamental  questions  to  which  they  had  referred  were 
settled.  The  Conference  decided  not  to  deal  with  the  Italian  points 
for  the  present,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
limitation  should  be  by  ‘global’  tonnage  or  by  categories.  Mr.  Hugh 
Gibson,  the  American  Minister  to  Belgium,  reviewed  the  previous 
history  of  the  problem,  which  he  had  had  to  follow  as  a  member  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission.  Mr.  Gibson  made  it  clear  that  the 
American  delegation  accepted  as  a  basis  for  discussion  the  proposal 
for  limiting  total  tonnage  and  for  transferring  a  percentage  of  tonnage 
from  one  category  to  another,  though  he  added  that  the  American 
Government,  like  the  British,  continued  to  feel  that  the  method  of 
limitation  by  categories,  without  transfer,  would  provide  the  best 
means  of  preventing  competition,  increasing  the  feeling  of  security, 
and  ensuring  economy.  Monsieur  Tardieu  pointed  out  that  the 
French  Government  had  been  endeavouring,  ever  since  1927,  to  make 
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their  proposals  for  a  compromise  between  the  two  points  of  view 
‘  more  supple  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proposals  would 
now  be  found  to  be  ‘extremely  elastic  and  adaptable  to  all  solutions’. 
Mr.  Alexander  explained  that  the  British  delegation  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  transfer,  provided  it 
applied  only  to  the  less  powerful  types  of  ships,  and  provided  there 
were  adequate  safeguards  to  ensure  that  confidence  and  stability  were 
not  impaired.  After  a  general  exchange  of  views,  the  Conference 
decided  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  a  committee,  which  should 
report  through  the  heads  of  delegations  to  the  Conference.  The  origi¬ 
nal  intention  was  that  an  ad  hoc  committee  should  be  formed,  but  it 
was  subsequently  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
First  Committee — that  is,  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Conference 
which  had  been  set  up  at  the  second  plenary  session1 — with  the 
assistance  of  an  expert  sub -committee. 

The  First  Committee  took  as  its  basis  of  discussion  revised  French 
proposals  which  were  submitted  to  it  on  the  31st  January,  and  during 
the  next  ten  days  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  examination 
of  the  problems  connected  with  methods  of  limitation.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  for  a  definite  scheme  to  be  elaborated  until  the  exact 
proportions  of  tonnage  which  might  be  transferred  from  one  category 
to  another  could  be  determined,  and  there  was  general  agreement 
that  these  proportions  could  not  usefully  be  fixed  so  long  as  the  ratio 
between  the  tonnage  levels  of  the  various  Powers  remained  unsettled.2 
The  Conference  had  been  in  session  for  over  a  fortnight  before  any 
of  the  Powers  represented  took  the  step  of  translating  its  requirements 
into  definite  figures.  The  first  delegation  to  break  the  silence  was  the 
American,  which  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  3  on  the  6th  February 
containing  proposals  for  the  limitation  of  the  American  and  British 
fleets.4 

1  Though  all  the  delegates  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
First  Committee,  the  leaders  of  the  various  delegations  did  not  as  a  rule  attend 
but  left  the  discussion  to  those  members  who  had  technical  knowledge.  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  not  Mr.  MacDonald,  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

2  At  a  meeting  of  the  First  Committee  on  the  6th  February  the  Italian 
delegation  were  understood  to  have  renewed  the  general  reservation  which 
Signor  Grandi  had  made  on  the  30th  January  regarding  the  impossibility  of 
their  agreeing  to  any  proposals  until  the  question  of  ratios  and  tonnage  levels 
had  been  settled. 

3  The  text  was  reproduced  in  the  British  Blue  Book,  Documents  of  the  London 
Naval  Conference,  pp.  513-14. 

4  It  became  known  subsequently  that  the  statement  to  the  press  did  not 
enumerate  all  the  proposals  which  the  American  delegation  had  actually  put 
before  the  British  delegation.  In  particular,  the  public  statement  did  not  refer 
to  a  suggestion  that  the  United  States  should  have  the  right  to  scrap  four  battle- 
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The  American  delegation  proposed  that  equality  between  the 
American  and  British  fleets  in  battleships  should  be  brought  about, 
by  means  of  scrapping,  in  1931.  (This  would  involve  the  immediate 
scrapping  of  three  American  and  five  British  vessels,  in  order  to 
bring  the  fleets  down  to  the  figure  of  fifteen  fixed  at  Washington.)  In 
regard  to  cruisers,  it  was  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  have 
eighteen  of  the  larger  type  armed  with  8-in.  guns  compared  with 
fifteen  for  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  United  States  had  finally  waived 
the  demand  for  the  three  additional  large  cruisers  which  had  been 
the  only  point  of  difference  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  Anglo- 
American  conversations  in  1929.  In  this  class,  the  American  fleet 
would  have  an  advantage  of  30,000  tons  over  the  British,  but  in  the 
smaller  type,  armed  with  6-in.  guns,  Great  Britain  would  have 
42,000  tons  more  than  the  United  States.  The  actual  tonnage  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  cruiser  fleets  would  thus  be  reduced  to  12,000 
tons.  In  addition,  it  was  proposed  that  either  Power  should  have  the 
right  to  duplicate  the  fleet  of  the  other  exactly  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 
Great  Britain  would  thus  be  free  to  reduce  her  tonnage  of  6-in.  gun 
cruisers  and  build  three  more  8-in.  gun  cruisers,  while  the  United 
States  would  have  the  option  to  increase  her  6-in.  gun  cruiser  tonnage 
to  the  level  of  Great  Britain  by  lowering  the  number  of  8 -in.  gun 
cruisers  from  eighteen  to  fifteen.1 

In  regard  to  destroyers  and  aircraft  carriers  no  figures  were  put 
forward,  and  in  regard  to  submarines  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  to  agree  to  complete  abolition  was  reiterated,  provided  all  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  would  accept  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  was  suggested  that  ‘in  any  event  .  .  .  the  operations  of  sub¬ 
marines  be  limited  to  the  same  rules  of  international  law  as  surface 
craft  in  operation  against  merchant  ships  so  that  they  cannot  attack 
without  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew’. 

ships  instead  of  the  three,  the  disappearance  of  which  would  create  parity  at 
the  Washington  level,  and  to  build  a  new  battleship  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Rodney — the  British  battleship,  completed  in  1927,  which  was  of  33,900  tons 
displacement,  armed  with  16-in.  guns.  (The  biggest  battleship  in  the  world,  the 
British  battle  cruiser  Hood,  which  was  of  41,200  tons  displacement,  was  armed 
with  15-in.  guns,  and  had  been  completed  in  1920).  The  fact  that  the  American 
delegation  had  made  this  suggestion  to  the  British  delegation  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  discussions  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Stimson  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  May  1930,  but 
the  suggestion  was  subsequently  dropped. 

1  This  provision  was  obviously  intended  to  forestall  criticism  at  home  on  the 
subject  of  parity.  In  the  settlement  finally  reached,  the  United  States  retained 
the  right  to  substitute  a  greater  total  tonnage  of  6 -in.  gun  cruisers  for  the  last 
three  of  her  8-in.  gun  cruisers,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  a  transfer  in  the 
reverse  direction  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire. 
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The  statement,  as  it  was  made  public,  contained  no  details  of  any 
American  proposals  to  Japan,  but  merely  remarked  that  ‘our  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  Japanese  would  produce  an  over-all  relation  satisfactory 
to  us  and,  we  hope,  to  them.  In  conformity  with  our  relations  in  the 
past  it  is  not  based  upon  the  same  ratio  in  every  class  of  ships’. 

On  the  7th  February,  the  day  following  the  issue  of  this  American 
statement,  a  British  memorandum  was  published  1  setting  out  the 
policy  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  following  at  the  Con¬ 
ference.  It  was  explained  that  this  memorandum  had  been  approved 
by  the  Dominion  delegates,  with  whom  it  had  been  under  discussion 
for  some  time.  It  was  thus  in  no  sense  a  reply  to  the  American  state¬ 
ment,  although  the  issue  of  that  statement  had  decided  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  to  delay  publication  any  longer. 

In  a  prefatory  section  of  the  memorandum,  which  laid  stress  once 
more  on  the  relation  that  should  exist  between  disarmament  and 
the  increase  of  security  resvdting  from  international  agreements,  the 
British  Government  made  the  definite  proposal  that  the  agreement 
in  which,  it  was  hoped,  the  Conference  would  result,  should  run  only 
till  1936  and  that  another  Conference  should  be  held  in  1935  to  review 
the  situation.  In  regard  to  general  questions,  the  memorandum  pro¬ 
posed  that  agreement  should  be  reached  not  only  on  total  tonnage 
but  also  on  the  size  of  individual  ships  in  the  various  categories  and 
on  the  amount  of  tonnage  in  each  category.  While  restating  their 
preference  for  limitation  by  categories,  however,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  admitted  that  ‘  it  might  be  convenient  ’  if  a  percentage  of  ton¬ 
nage  assigned  to  certain  types  might  be  transferred  to  other  types, 
but  they  declared  that  they  were  not  in  favour  of  transfers  from 
the  categories  of  capital  ships,  aircraft  carriers  and  submarines. 
Within  the  cruiser  category  they  suggested  that  transfer  should  be 
permitted  ‘out  of  the  8-in.  class  into  the  6-in.  class  on  a  percentage 
to  be  arranged,  an  agreed  evaluating  factor  being  employed  for 
such  transfer’.  They  were  also  prepared  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  transfer  of  tonnage  between  small  cruisers  and  destroyers,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Powers  with  small  navies. 

In  regard  to  battleships,  it  was  suggested  that  the  limit  of  numbers 
fixed  by  the  Washington  Treaty  should  be  reached  within  eighteen 
months  of  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  resulting  from  the  present 
Conference;  that  there  should  be  no  replacement  before  the  next 
Conference  in  1935;  and  that  in  the  interval  before  the  next  Con- 

1  As  the  White  Paper  Cmd.  3485  of  1930.  The  memorandum  was  dated  the 
4th  February,  1930.  It  was  also  reproduced  on  pp.  523-6  of  the  British  Blue 
Book. 
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ference  met  the  whole  question  of  the  number,  size  and  gun  calibre 
of  battleships  should  be  the  subject  of  negotiation.  It  was  explained 
that  the  British  Admiralty  would  favour  a  reduction  of  the  maximum 
size  of  battleships  from  the  35,000  tons  fixed  at  Washington  to  25,000 
tons,  a  reduction  of  maximum  gun  calibre  from  16-in.  to  12-in.,  and  a 
lengthening  of  age  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  years.  In  view  of  the 
formidable  size  and  cost  of  battleships,  H.M.  Government  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  were  of  doubtful  utility,  and  the  wish  that  an 
agreement  might  be  reached  by  which  ‘the  battleship  would  in  due 
time  disappear  altogether  from  the  fleets  of  the  world’. 

The  memorandum  proposed  that  the  category  of  aircraft  carriers 
should  include  vessels  under  10,000  tons,  on  which  the  Washington 
Treaty  had  imposed  no  limitation.  A  total  tonnage  of  100,000  tons 
in  this  category  was  suggested  for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
compared  with  135,000  tons  under  the  Washington  Treaty.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  maximum  size  from  27,000  to  25,000  tons  was  proposed, 
and  a  lengthening  of  life  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  years.  In  regard 
to  cruisers,  the  memorandum  mentioned  that  the  Anglo-American 
conversations  had  been  based  on  a  division  of  the  category  into  two 
sub -categories  according  to  gun  calibre,  and  on  the  assumption  that 
Great  Britain  would  require  fifty  cruisers,  amounting  to  a  total  of 
339,000  tons.1  It  was  now  proposed  that  the  limit  of  size  for  8-in. 
gun  cruisers  should  remain  10,000  tons,  and  that  a  limit  for  the  6-in. 
gun  class  should  be  fixed  at  6,000  or  7,000  tons.  The  life  of  both  types 
should  be  twenty  years,  instead  of  sixteen.  For  destroyers,  the  British 
Government  proposed  to  set  a  limit  of  size  of  1,500  tons  (1,850  tons 
for  flotilla  leaders)  and  to  restrict  gun  calibre  to  5-in.  The  present 
British  building  programme  would  ultimately  give  a  total  of  200,000 
tons  in  this  category,  but  this  could  be  cut  down  if  the  submarine 
programmes  of  other  Powers  were  reduced.  The  abolition  of  sub¬ 
marines  was  recommended,  but  the  Government  announced  that  if 
this  should  prove  impossible  they  would  put  forward  proposals  for 

1  On  the  27th  January,  the  Government  had  announced  their  decision  to 
cancel  two  8-in.  gun  cruisers  belonging  to  the  naval  programme  for  1928,  the 
suspension  of  which  had  been  announced  on  the  24th  July,  1929,  while  the 
Anglo-American  conversations  were  in  progress;  and  on  the  29th  January 
Mr.  Alexander  stated,  in  a  written  reply  to  a  parliamentary  question,  that  they 
had  also  decided  to  delete  from  the  1929  programme  two  out  of  the  three 
cruisers  for  which  provision  was  made,  including  one  which  was  to  have  been 
of  the  8-in.  gun  class.  Four  destroyers  and  three  submarines  were  also  to  he 
dropped  from  the  1929  programme.  This  announcement  gave  rise  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  criticism  both  on  account  of  the  informal  manner  in  which 
it  was  made,  and  because  it  was  feared  in  some  quarters  that  the  suspension 
of  cruiser  construction  would  result  in  the  number  dropping  even  below  the 
minimum  of  fifty  to  which  the  Government  had  now  reduced  their  demands. 
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the  limitation  of  numbers  and  size.  They  would  also  propose  the 
renewal  of  the  ‘Root  Resolutions’  regulating  the  attack  of  merchant 
ships  by  submarines.  These  resolutions  had  been  incorporated  in  a 
Five-Power  Treaty  which  had  been  signed  at  Washington  on  the 
6th  February,  1922,  but  which  had  not  been  ratified  by  all  the  Powers 
concerned.  Finally,  the  British  memorandum  suggested  that  miscel¬ 
laneous  auxiliary  vessels  which  did  not  fall  into  any  of  the  regular 
categories  should  be  specified,  and  that  there  should  be  an  agreement 
to  publish  annual  lists  of  such  vessels  in  commission  or  building,  with 
an  indication  of  the  individual  tonnage  of  each  one. 

While  the  British  memorandum  went  into  greater  detail  than  the 
American  statement,  there  was  little  or  no  discrepancy  between  the 
two  on  essential  points.  Both  delegations  were  prepared  to  scrap 
battleships  in  excess  of  fifteen  at  once  (the  period  of  eighteen  months 
from  ratification  mentioned  in  the  British  memorandum  was  only 
intended  to  give  time  for  the  changes  to  be  made  with  as  little  in¬ 
convenience  as  possible  to  the  personnel  involved),  and  although  the 
American  statement  did  not  explicitly  mention  postponement  of 
replacement  the  United  States  Government  were  known  to  be  in 
favour  of  that  course.  In  regard  to  auxiliary  vessels  the  withdrawal 
of  the  American  claim  to  twenty-one  large  cruisers  removed  the  last 
difficulty  of  any  importance.  Certain  of  the  details  of  the  British 
memorandum,  such  as  the  proposals  for  reducing  the  size  and  the  gun 
calibre  and  lengthening  the  life  of  various  categories  of  vessels,  might 
call  for  discussion  with  the  American  delegation,  but  generally 
speaking  the  American  and  British  statements  only  confirmed  the 
impression  that,  if  those  two  Powers  alone  were  concerned,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  agreement  would  not  be  far  to  seek.  Little  progress 
towards  a  general  agreement  could  be  made,  however,  until  the 
Japanese  delegation  had  come  to  a  decision  on  the  American  pro¬ 
posals  to  them  (which  had  not  been  made  public) 1  and  until  either 
France  or  Italy,  or  both,  had  produced  some  definite  statement  of 
requirements  on  which  negotiations  could  be  based.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  heads  of  delegations  deemed  it  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  marking  time,  that  a  plenary  meeting  should  be 
held  without  delay  to  discuss  the  question  of  submarines — a  question 
in  regard  to  which  the  attitude  of  all  five  Powers  was  too  well  known 
to  leave  room  for  hope  that  opposing  views  could  be  reconciled  if 
public  discussion  was  deferred.  The  terms  in  which  the  British  and 

1  According  to  reports  from  Japan,  the  original  American  proposals  had 
offered  Japan  a  ratio  of  60  per  cent,  in  all  categories  except  submarines,  in 
which  the  ratio  suggested  was  66-6  per  cent. 
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American  delegations,  in  their  respective  statements,  referred  to 
submarines  showed  that  they  wefe  well  aware  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  their  suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  that  arm  into 
effect  at  the  present  Conference,  and  that  they  would  have  to  fall 
back  on  less  drastic  proposals  for  limiting  the  number  and  size  of 
submarines  and  regulating  their  use  in  time  of  war.  On  the  5th 
February,  before  either  the  American  or  the  British  statement  had 
been  made  public,  the  heads  of  delegations  had  decided  to  call  a 
plenary  session  of  the  Conference  for  the  1 1th  February  in  order  that 
the  submarine  question  might  be  discussed. 

At  the  fourth  plenary  session  on  the  11th  February,  the  case  for 
the  abolition  of  submarines  was  put  by  Mr.  Alexander  for  the  British 
delegation  and  by  Mr.  Stimson  for  the  Americans.  Both  speakers 
pointed  out  that  submarines  were  more  useful  for  offensive  than  for 
defensive  purposes,  and  Mr.  Alexander  declared  that  the  British 
Empire  was  prepared  unreservedly  to  abandon  such  defensive  pro¬ 
tection  as  submarines  might  afford.  Both  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Stimson,  also,  laid  stress  on  the  possibility  that,  in  any  future  hostili¬ 
ties,  some  Power  or  Powers  possessing  submarines  would  be  tempted 
to  make  unscrupulous  use  of  them,  as  had  happened  in  the  War  of 
1914-18.  Mr.  Alexander  referred  in  addition  to  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  in  which  submarine  crews  were  obliged  to  live,  and  to  the 
special  danger  of  loss  of  life  in  case  of  accidents,  while  Mr.  Stimson 
made  the  point  that  submarines  were  more  costly,  ton  for  ton,  than 
any  surface  craft.  None  of  these  arguments  availed  to  convince  the 
representatives  of  France  and  of  Japan.  Monsieur  Leygues,  for  the 
French  delegation,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  agree 
to  the  abolition  of  the  submarine.  In  the  French  view,  the  submarine 
was  essentially  a  defensive  weapon,  and  the  only  protection  that  the 
smaller  navies  possessed  against  long  distance  blockade  by  large 
battleships.  The  French  delegation  believed,  however,  that  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  submarines  were  employed 
in  time  of  war,  and  they  were  ready  to  join  in  an  agreement  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  unrestricted  use  against  merchant  vessels.  Admiral 
Takarabe  stated  that  Japan,  like  France,  desired  to  retain  submarines 
for  defensive  purposes,  but  would  give  full  support  to  proposals  for 
outlawing  their  illegitimate  use.  Signor  Grandi  said  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  armaments,  Italy  felt  that  the  abolition  of  submarines 
would  operate  unfavourably  against  the  small  navies,  since  it  would 
remove  the  only  weapon  that  could  be  used  with  any  chance  of  success 
against  the  large  battleships  which  the  lesser  Naval  Powers  did  not 
possess.  Nevertheless,  the  Italian  delegation  would  not  refuse  in 
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principle  to  consider  abolition  if  all  the  Naval  Powers  agreed  to  that 
course,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  would  exert  a  decisive  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  direction  of  drastic  reduction  of  armaments. 

Two  resolutions  had  been  tabled  before  the  session  opened :  one  by 
the  French  delegation,  suggesting  the  preparation  of  an  agreement, 
open  for  signature  by  all  Naval  Powers,  which  would  forbid  sub¬ 
marines  to  act  towards  surface  ships  in  any  manner  that  was  not  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  warfare  observed  by  surface  ships  ;l 
and  a  second  by  the  American  delegation,  proposing  the  reference  to 
a  committee  of  three  points — the  abolition  of  submarines,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  their  use,  and  the  limitation  of  unit  size.  These  two  resolu¬ 
tions  were  finally  referred,  as  they  stood,  to  the  First  Committee. 
Although  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Committee  would  not 
make  recommendations  in  the  sense  of  the  first  point  in  the  American 
resolution,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  an  agreement  would 
be  reached  regulating  the  use  of  submarines  against  merchant  ships ; 
and  Mr.  Stimson  told  press  representatives,  after  the  plenary  session 
was  over,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  result  would  in  itself  justify  the  visit 
of  the  American  delegation  to  London,  since  it  would  constitute 
‘a  step  forward  in  a  matter  that  our  country  once  went  to  war  about’. 

On  the  12th  February,  the  French  delegation  circulated  to  the  other 
delegations  a  memorandum  of  their  requirements,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  they  issued  an  explanatory  statement  to  the  press.2  These 
statements  explained  that  France  was  prepared  to  take  naval  build¬ 
ing  programmes  from  1930  to  1936  as  the  basis  of  agreement,  and  gave 
figures  showing  the  present  total  tonnage  of  the  French  fleet  and  the 
tonnage  which  it  was  proposed  to  reach  by  the  end  of  1936.  The  actual 
total  tonnage  on  the  1st  January,  1930,  was  given  as  681,808  tons  and 
the  anticipated  total  tonnage  on  the  31st  December,  1936,  as  724,479 
tons.  It  was  explained  that  during  the  period  1930-6  the  tonnage  to 
be  placed  in  commission  would  amount  to  120,970  tons,  but  that 
78,299  tons  would  represent  the  replacement  of  tonnage  scrapped.  In 
regard  to  capital  ships,  France  would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  a  holi¬ 
day  until  1936,  with  the  reservation  that  she  should  retain  the  right 
to  use  part  of  the  credit  of  70,000  tons  for  battleship  replacement 

1  It  was  reported  that  the  French  delegation — on  behalf  of  the  Power  which 
was  the  principal  opponent  of  the  abolition  of  submarines  and  which  had  also 
prevented  the  coming  into  force  of  the  ‘Root  Resolutions’  by  withholding 
ratification — had  made  a  special  point  of  being  allowed  to  take  the  initiative 
in  a  new  attempt  to  secure  the  ‘humanization’  of  submarine  warfare. 

2  The  text  of  both  statements  will  be  found  in  the  British  Blue  Book, 
Documents  of  the  London  Naval  Conference,  1930,  pp.  515-22  (English  text)  and 
pp.  538-45  (French  text). 
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which  had  been  granted  to  her  at  Washington,  and  which  she  had 
not  yet  used.  The  reason  for  this  reservation  was  ‘the  appearance  of 
a  new  type  of  capital  ship’ — the  new  German  cruiser  Ersatz  Preussen 1 
was  obviously  referred  to,  though  it  was  not  mentioned  by  name — 
and  the  memorandum  indicated  that  France  ‘might  even  find  it 
necessary  to  lay  down,  before  the  1st  January,  1937,  the  entire  credit 
of  70,000  tons  .  .  .  should  new  vessels  of  the  same  type  be  constructed’. 
The  memorandum  circulated  to  the  other  delegations  did  not  refer  to 
the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  the  programme  in  return  for  a  political 
guarantee,  but  the  statement  to  the  press  concluded  with  the  remark 
that  France  was,  as  she  had  always  declared,  ‘ready  to  examine  favour¬ 
ably  any  formula  of  mutual  guarantees  for  security  which  would  allow 
the  definite  requirements  of  each  one  to  become  relative  requirements’. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  about  these  new  French  state¬ 
ments  was  that  the  figures  given  in  them  showed  a  marked  increase 
over  those  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  French  Chamber  during 
the  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates  in  December  1929, 2  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  existing  total  tonnage.  Monsieur  Dumesnil,  the 
rapporteur  on  the  estimates,  had  given  the  present  total  as  422,689 
tons,  and  the  ultimate  total  tonnage  under  the  existing  programme  as 
721,000  tons.  The  increased  total  for  present  tonnage  was  apparently 
arrived  at  by  including  ‘special  vessels’,3  and  vessels  over  age,  as  well 
as  those  building  or  appropriated  for ;  but  the  change  was  not  of  good 
omen  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  if  only  because  one  motive 
for  it  was  presumably  a  desire  to  emphasize  the  difference  between 
the  present  size  of  the  French  and  Italian  fleets,  and  thus  to  make 
Italy’s  claim  to  parity  appear  unreasonable  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
Powers.  Moreover,  Italy  was  not  the  only  Power  which  was  affected 
if  France  put  her  claims  high.  The  size  of  the  French  fleet  was  a 
matter  of  direct  concern  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  of  indirect 
concern  to  the  other  two  great  Naval  Powers,  since  any  increase 
which  Great  Britain  might  feel  obliged  to  make  in  her  naval  pro¬ 
gramme — as  a  result,  for  instance,  of  the  French  submarine  figures4— 
would  raise  the  tonnage  levels  at  which  the  ratio  between  the  British, 
American  and  Japanese  fleets  would  be  established.5 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  60-3. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  55,  and  p.  34  of  the  present  volume. 

3  The  memorandum  of  the  12tli  February  explained  that  the  total  had  been 
‘drawn  up  on  the  assumption  that  special  vessels  will  be  distributed  among  the 
other  classes’. 

4  The  French  memorandum  of  the  12th  February  gave  the  existing  tonnage 
figure  for  submarines  as  97,875  tons,  and  the  anticipated  figure  for  1936  as 
99,629  tons. 

6  On  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  the  common  factor  between  the  1  High 
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On  the  13th  February  a  ‘statement  setting  forth  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  delegation  in  the  London  Naval  Conference’1  was  issued. 
In  regard  to  capital  ships,  Japan  was  ready  to  agree  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  replacement  until  1936,  and  she  deemed  it  desirable  that  the 
maximum  size  should  be  reduced  from  35,000  tons  to  25,000  tons  and 
gun  cahbre  from  16-in.  to  14-in.  She  also  advocated  lengthening  the 
age  limit  to  twenty-six  years.  In  regard  to  aircraft  carriers,  Japan  was 
in  favour  of  extending  limitation  to  those  of  less  than  10,000  tons,  and 
of  lengthening  the  age  limit  to  twenty-six  years  for  the  larger  and 
twenty  years  for  the  smaller  type.  In  auxiliary  craft  Japan  desired 
‘a  strength  in  adequate  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  Powers  con¬ 
cerned’.  She  attached  special  importance  to  8-in.  gun  cruisers,  of 
which  she  desired  to  maintain  ‘a  minimum  strength  sufficient  for 
national  defence’.  She  would  hke  to  see  the  maximum  individual 
tonnage  for  6-in.  gun  cruisers  fixed  at  7,000  to  7,500  tons,  and  a 
suitable  limit  of  size  placed  on  destroyers  and  flotilla  leaders.  As  for 
submarines,  she  proposed  to  maintain  her  existing  strength,  but  she 
suggested  that  the  maximum  size  should  be  restricted  and  the  age 
limit  set  at  thirteen  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Japanese  delega¬ 
tion,  hke  the  British,  were  generally  in  favour  of  reducing  the  size 
and  gun  cahbre  and  lengthening  the  life  of  the  various  categories  of 
vessels,  though  the  two  sets  of  proposals  did  not  correspond  in  all 
their  details  ;2  and  the  British  and  Japanese  delegations  also  agreed 
in  proposing  that  a  limit  of  size  should  be  fixed  for  the  smaller  type 
of  cruiser3 — a  proposal  which  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
United  States  delegation.  The  Japanese  memorandum  did  not  throw 
much  hght  on  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  still  existed  in  regard  to  Japan’s  ratio  in  auxihary  vessels,  for 
except  indirectly  in  the  case  of  submarines  (where  the  retention  of 
existing  strength  would  give  J apan  a  total  tonnage  of  rather  less  than 
78,000  tons),4  Japanese  requirements  were  still  not  stated  in  terms  of 
figures.  This  reticence,  however,  was  perhaps  a  good  sign,  since  it 

Seas  Group’  and  the  ‘Continentaf  Group’  at  the  Conference,  see  the  passage 
from  an  address  by  Mr.  MacDonald  which  is  quoted  in  the  introduction  to  this 
part  of  the  present  volume. 

1  The  Text  will  be  found  on  pp.  533-4  of  the  British  Blue  Book,  Documents 
of  the  London  Naval  Conference,  1930. 

2  For  instance,  the  British  delegation  had  suggested  the  reduction  of  the 
maximum  gun  cahbre  on  capital  ships  from  16-in.  to  12-in.,  whereas  the 
Japanese  proposed  14-in. 

3  The  British  proposal  was  for  a  limit  of  6,000  or  7,000  tons,  comprared  with 
the  Japanese  7,000  or  7,500. 

4  According  to  the  tables  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Experts 
on  submarines  and  printed  on  pp.  441-2  of  the  British  Blue  Book,  Japan 
possessed  a  total  of  77,842  tons  of  submarines,  built  and  building. 
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indicated  that  the  way  to  further  negotiation  on  the  question  of 
ratios  was  not  likely  to  be  blocked  by  intransigence  on  Japan’s 
part. 

With  the  issue  of  the  Japanese  memorandum  on  the  1 3th  February, 
four  out  of  the  five  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  had  defined 
their  positions  more  or  less  in  detail ;  and  six  days  later  the  fifth  P ower, 
Italy,  followed  suit.  The  issue  of  a  memorandum  and  an  explanatory 
note  for  the  press  by  the  Italian  delegation  on  the  19th  February  did 
not,  however,  imply  any  retreat  from  the  standpoint  which  Italy  had 
taken  from  the  outset;  for  the  essence  of  the  communication  was 
contained  in  a  sentence  in  which  the  Italian  delegation  stated  once 
again  that  ‘Italy  is  prepared  a  priori  to  accept  as  limit  for  her  arma¬ 
ments  any  figure,  no  matter  how  low,  provided  it  be  not  exceeded  by 
any  other  continental  European  Power’.  With  this  preface,  the 
Italian  delegation  announced  that  they  would  agree  to  a  five-year 
holiday  for  battleships,  and  would  be  prepared  to  examine  favourably 
proposals  for  their  abolition.  They  would  also  have  no  objection  to 
the  abolition  of  submarines  ‘if  a  substantial  reduction  of  naval  arma¬ 
ments  be  secured,  covering  the  abolition  of  capital  ships’.  If  sub¬ 
marines  were  retained,  they  would  agree  not  to  exceed  the  total 
tonnage  possessed  at  any  given  time  by  the  strongest  continental 
European  Naval  Power,  and  they  would  give  a  similar  undertaking 
in  the  case  of  other  categories.  They  also  repeated  an  offer,  which  the 
Italian  Government  had  made  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  in 
April  1927,  to  give  notice  to  other  Powers  of  the  dimensions  and  main 
characteristics  of  all  vessels  which  they  proposed  to  build  six  months 
before  laying  down  the  keel,  provided  that  other  Powers  would  give 
a  like  undertaking.  Since  the  basis  of  the  Italian  memorandum  was 
still  the  claim  to  parity  with  France,  it  naturally  did  not  include  any 
details  of  a  proposed  building  programme,  but  it  did  contain  figures 
showing  the  existing  strength  in  the  various  categories  of  auxiliary 
vessels,  built  or  building,  of  the  British  Empire,  France  and  Italy. 
The  most  noticeable  thing  about  these  figures  was  that  the  Italian 
estimate  of  the  existing  strength  of  the  French  fleet  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  French  estimate.  Where  the  French  memorandum 
had  given  a  French  ‘global’  tonnage  of  365,860  tons  for  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  the  Italian  memorandum  gave  231,105  tons;  and  the 
figures  for  submarines  were  97,875  tons  and  81,767  tons  respectively. 
The  Italian  figure  for  Italy’s  ‘global’  tonnage  in  cruisers  and  destroyers 
was  227,846  tons,  which  was  not  far  short  of  the  Italian  version  of  the 
French  figure,  but  in  submarines  the  difference  was  much  greater,  since 
Italy  only  possessed  37,088  tons  in  that  category. 
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Two  days  before  the  issue  of  the  Italian  memorandum,  Monsieur 
Tardieu’s  Government  had  resigned,  following  their  defeat  in  the 
French  Chamber  on  a  financial  question.  Monsieur  Tarclieu  and 
Monsieur  Briand  were  already  in  Paris  when  this  event  occurred,  and 
the  two  other  Ministers  who  were  members  of  the  French  delegation 
to  the  Conference  left  London  as  soon  as  the  news  was  received. 
Thereupon  the  leaders  of  the  other  delegations  decided  to  adjourn 
the  Conference  for  a  week,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  end  of  that  period 
a  new  French  Government  would  have  been  formed  and  a  French 
delegation  would  be  able  to  return  to  London.  The  political  crisis  in 
France,  however,  was  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  5th  March  that  Monsieur  Tardieu’s  new  Cabinet  appointed  a 
delegation  to  take  part  in  the  Conference.  During  the  absence  of  a 
French  delegation  the  formal  work  of  the  Conference  was  practically 
at  a  standstill,  though  the  discussion  of  technical  questions  by  expert 
sub-committees  continued,  and  some  progress  was  made  in  informal 
negotiations  between  delegates  on  questions  in  which  France  was  not 
primarily  concerned. 

Thus  the  defeat  of  the  French  Government  on  the  17th  February 
and  the  issue  of  the  Italian  memorandum  two  days  later  marked  the 
end  of  a  definite  phase  of  the  Conference.  During  this  first  phase,  the 
Conference,  in  a  sense,  had  merely  been  getting  into  its  stride.  It  was 
true  that  a  good  deal  of  valuable  work,  of  a  more  or  less  technical 
kind,  had  been  accomplished.  The  labours  of  the  First  Committee 
and  of  a  sub -committee  of  experts  had  resulted  in  the  drafting  of 
agreed  recommendations  on  a  number  of  points  in  connexion  with 
methods  of  limitation  and  classification  of  categories,  and  these 
preliminary  problems  were  well  on  the  way  to  a  solution.  In  regard 
to  more  general  questions,  also,  some  progress  had  been  made.  For 
instance,  all  the  Powers  had  indicated  that  they  would  agree  to  a  five- 
year  holiday  for  battleships  (subject  to  a  reservation  by  France  in 
regard  to  her  Washington  ‘credit’  of  replacement  tonnage).  All  of 
them,  also,  had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  a  revival,  in  some 
form,  of  the  Washington  resolutions  for  the  regulation  of  submarine 
warfare,  and  the  technical  work  of  drafting  new  regulations  had  been 
put  in  hand.  The  unanimity  of  the  Powers  on  this  question  of 
‘humanizing’  submarine  warfare  marked  the  virtual  abandonment  of 
the  Anglo-American  attempt  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  submarine. 
Thus  two  of  the  special  points  mentioned  for  consideration  in  the 
invitation  to  the  Conference  had  already  been  settled  in  principle. 
Even  if  the  progress  made  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  seemed  to  some  observers  to  be  unduly  slow,  it  was  undeniable 
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that  a  certain  amount  of  ground  had  been  cleared';  and  in  regard  to 
the  informal  conversations  between  delegates  on  the  more  contentious 
questions,  it  was  generally  recognized  that  any  attempt  to  force  the 
pace  might  prove  fatal  to  success.  These  informal  negotiations, 
however,  could  make  little  headway  until  the  various  delegations  had 
overcome  their  reluctance  to  state  their  needs  and  intentions  in 
definite  terms  ;  and  the  issue  of  more  or  less  detailed  statements  by  all 
the  delegations  between  the  6th  and  the  19th  February  thus  marked 
a  real  advance.  When  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  delegation 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  standstill,  the  Conference  was  face  to 
face  with  its  major  problems:  how  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
Japan’s  demand  for  a  70  per  cent,  ratio  of  the  largest  8-in.  gun 
cruiser  fleet  and  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  ratio  fixed  at  Washington  ;  and  how  to  effect  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  Italy’s  claim  to  parity  with  France  and  France’s  re¬ 
jection  of  that  claim  and  assessment  of  her  absolute  requirements  at 
a  high  level  which  could  only  be  lowered  in  return  for  additional 
guarantees  of  security. 

While  the  French  delegates  were  absent  from  London,  the  search 
for  a  solution  of  the  Franco-Italian  difficulties  was  necessarily  sus¬ 
pended,1  but  France  was  not  directly  interested  in  the  question  of 
Japanese  ratios,  and  informal  negotiations  on  that  question  could 
therefore  continue.  These  negotiations,  which  were  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  conversations  between  Senator  Reed  and  Mr.  Mat- 
sudaira,  had  made  considerable  progress  by  the  6th  March,  when  the 
Conference  was  restored  to  full  activity  by  the  arrival  in  London  of 
Monsieur  Briand  and  Monsieur  Dumesnil — the  latter  having  replaced 
Monsieur  Leygues  as  Minister  of  Marine  and  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation.  The  return  of  the  French  delegates  was  the  signal  for  a 
determined  attack  on  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Franco-Italian 
impasse.  Monsieur  Briand  made  it  clear  at  once  that  the  attitude  of 
the  French  Government  had  undergone  no  change,2  that  the  idea  of 
granting  Italy’s  claim  to  parity  could  not  be  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  French  naval  programme  to 
be  reduced  unless  some  means  could  be  found  of  meeting  France’s 
desire  for  additional  guarantees  of  security — a  desire  which  had  been 
expressed  in  the  French  memorandum  of  the  20th  December,  1929, 

1  The  Italian  delegation  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to  return  to  Rome 
in  order  to  give  an  account  of  their  activities  and  receive  any  fresh  instructions 
that  might  be  necessary.  Signor  Mussolini  was  said  to  have  expressed  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  with  the  delegation’s  report. 

2  Opinion  in  France  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  in  London  seems,  if 
anything,  to  have  stiffened  as  a  result  of  the  political  crisis. 
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and  which  had  been  reiterated,  in  public  and  in  private,  on  every 
suitable  occasion  since  the  Conference  opened. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  original  French  suggestion 
for  a  Mediterranean  Pact  of  non-aggression  and  mutual  guarantee 
had  not  been  well  received  in  Great  Britain,  and  British  dislike  of  the 
proposal  had  not  diminished  as  time  went  on.  The  attitude  taken  by 
the  British  delegation  was  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  question  which 
concerned  all  the  Mediterranean  Powers  to  be  discussed  at  a  Confer¬ 
ence  at  which  only  three  of  them  were  represented ;  but  this  excuse 
did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Government  now  in  power  in  Great 
Britain  felt  no  more  inclination  than  their  Conservative  predecessors 
would  have  felt  to  accept  a  proposal  which  would  involve  the  British 
Empire  in  fresh  commitments  in  Europe.  An  alternative  proposal 
which  was  discussed,  at  any  rate  in  the  press,  during  the  first  weeks 
of  the  Conference,  was  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
might  join  with  France  and  Italy  in  a  pact  binding  the  signatories  to 
consult  together  in  the  event  of  any  disturbance,  or  threatened  dis¬ 
turbance,  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  proposal  might 
perhaps  have  been  accepted,  faute  de  mieux,  by  France,1  but  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  its  chances  of  securing  approval  in  the 
United  States  were  extremely  small.  On  the  other  hand,  a  third 
projDosal — that  a  consultative  pact  should  be  concluded  in  the  form 
of  an  addendum  to  the  Kellogg  Pact — though  it  was  less  likely  than 
either  of  the  suggestions  regarding  the  Mediterranean  to  satisfy  the 
French  demand  for  security,  had  a  considerable  measure  of  support 
in  the  United  States.  This  proposal  that  the  signatories  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact  should  give  an  additional  pledge  to  consult  with  one 
another  if  there  appeared  to  be  a  danger  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  had  originated  in  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  in  an  address  to  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law  in  April  1929,  and  it  had  been  taken  up  by  various  persons  and 
organizations  in  the  United  States  interested  in  questions  relating  to 
world  peace.2  The  attitude  of  the  Administration  at  Washington 
towards  this  proposal  had  not  been  clearly  defined,  but  the  American 

1  The  French  press,  in  its  comments  on  the  discussions  in  London,  was  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  declaring  that  mere  provisions  for  consultation  would  not 
offer  sufficient  guarantees  of  security  to  justify  a  reduction  of  the  French  naval 
programme ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  this  attitude  would  have  been  modified 
if  there  had  been  any  real  prospect  that  the  United  States  would  agree  to 
interest  herself  even  to  that  extent  in  Mediterranean  affairs. 

2  At  the  beginning  of  March,  a  telegram  signed  by  1,200  prominent  persons 
in  the  United  States  was  despatched  to  the  American  delegation  in  London 
urging  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  joint  conference  in  the  case  of  disputes 
which  might  otherwise  lead  to  war. 
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delegation  in  London  seems  to  have  been  ready  at  first  to  discuss  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  contribution  towards  the  security  of 
France — though  with  the  reservation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
guarantee  approval  by  the  United  States  of  any  arrangement  of  this 
kind  which  might  be  agreed  on  in  London.1 

During  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  the  French  delegation 
on  the  17th  February  and  Monsieur  Briand’s  return  on  the  6th  March, 
however,  several  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  any  proposal  for  supplementing  the  Kellogg  Pact 
by  provisions  for  consultation,  on  the  ground  that  such  provisions 
would  inevitably  lead  to  American  intervention  in  European  affairs. 
By  the  second  week  of  March,  when  discussions  with  the  French  dele¬ 
gation  in  London  were  once  more  in  full  swing,  it  had  become  clear 
that  the  Administration  at  Washington  was  not  prepared  to  endanger 
the  passage  through  the  Senate  of  any  treaty  which  might  be  signed 
in  London  by  agreeing  to  proposals  for  inserting  in,  or  attaching  to, 
the  treaty  political  clauses  containing  provisions  for  consultation — 
whether  those  provisions  contemplated  American  participation  in 
consultation  on  specifically  Mediterranean  questions,  or  whether  they 
related  to  general  consultation  between  signatories  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact.  On  the  11th  March  the  American  delegation  made  it  known 
publicly  that  they  could  not  sign  any  pact  for  consultation ;  and, 
a  fortiori,  that  provisions  for  mutual  guarantee  were  out  of  the  question 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Two  days  earlier,  on  Sunday  the  9th 
March,  Mr.  MacDonald  had  broadcast  an  address  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  which  he  had  declared  that  ‘we  shall  not  agree  to 
base  any  treaty  which  may  result  from  the  Naval  Conference  on 
entangling  military  alliances’.  Although  Mr.  MacDonald  was  careful 
to  leave  the  door  to  further  negotiations  open  by  mentioning  that  he 
hoped  to  include  in  the  treaty  ‘a  pledge  of  goodwill  and  pacific  inten¬ 
tions  such  as  that  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
myself  after  we  had  convinced  ourselves  that  a  naval  agreement  was 
possible’,  his  words,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  American  state¬ 
ment,  were  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  possibility  of  a 
Mediterranean  Pact  of  Mutual  Guarantee  was  definitely  ruled  out. 
Indeed,  a  statement  to  that  effect  was  made  by  Monsieur  Briand  to 
French  journalists  on  the  12th  March. 

Monsieur  Tardieu,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  detained  in  Paris  by 

1  On  the  19th  February,  Senator  Robinson  had  addressed  the  Association 
of  American  correspondents  in  London  and  had  conveyed  the  warning  that  the 
American  people  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  ‘guarantees  of  security  respect¬ 
ing  areas  remote  from  territory  or  possessions  of  the  United  States’. 
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the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation,  and  after  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
statement  of  the  9th  March  it  appears  to  have  been  agreed  that  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  French  proposals  should  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  following  week-end,  when  Monsieur  Tardieu  was 
expected  in  London,  and  that  attention  should  be  concentrated 
meanwhile  on  a  detailed  examination  of  the  figures  contained  in  the 
French  statement.  Monsieur  Dumesnil  and  Mr.  Alexander,  with  Mr. 
Dwight  Morrow  as  observer,  therefore  spent  three  or  four  days  in 
discussing  figures,  with  the  result  that  Monsieur  Dumesnil  produced 
a  revised  version  of  the  French  programme  which  was  made  public 
on  the  13th  March.  In  this  statement  the  actual  total  tonnage  of  the 
French  fleet  was  given  as  670,861  tons,  and  the  anticipated  total 
tonnage  at  the  end  of  1936  as  713,532  tons.  It  was  explained  that 
42,671  tons  of  additional  tonnage  would  be  laid  down  during  the 
years  1931-3,  and  that  from  1933-6  building  would  represent  replace¬ 
ment  only.  The  intention  was  that  from  1936  onwards  the  total 
tonnage  should  remain  constant  and  new  building  be  balanced  by 
scrapping.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  totals  contained  in  this  statement 
were  considerably  smaller  than  those  given  in  the  French  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  12th  February,1  but  the  difference  of  10,947  tons 
between  the  two  sets  of  figures  was  accounted  for  by  the  omission  of 
special  vessels  which  did  not  fall  into  any  of  the  recognized  categories 
— the  First  Committee  having  adopted  a  report  on  the  11th  March 
which  provided  that  special  vessels  should  be  excluded  from  tonnage 
totals  for  the  period  of  the  treaty.2  The  reduction  of  the  totals  by  the 
exclusion  of  vessels  which  were  already  in  existence  did  not,  of  course, 
represent  any  real  reduction  of  the  French  programme,  and,  in  fact, 
while  Monsieur  Dumesnil  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  revised  state¬ 
ment,  Monsieur  Briand  was  maintaining  that  any  substantial  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  figures  was  out  of  the  question. 

Before  Monsieur  Tardieu  arrived  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
however,  the  general  situation  at  the  Conference  had  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  termination  of  the  conversations  which  had 
been  proceeding  between  Senator  Reed  and  Mr.  Matsudaira  and  the 
despatch  to  Japan  of  a  compromise  proposal  on  the  subject  of  the 
ratio  between  the  Japanese  and  the  American  tonnage  figures.  The 
British  Empire  delegations  had  been  kept  fully  informed  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Reed-Matsudaira  conversations,  and  the  compromise 
proposal  was  put  forward  with  the  full  approval  of  Mr.  MacDonald 

1  See  above,  p.  47. 

2  The  French  delegation  had  at  first  pressed  for  the  inclusion  of  special 
vessels  in  the  totals,  but  they  had  finally  agreed  to  waive  this  point. 
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and  his  colleagues.  The  Japanese  Government  had  still  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  proposal,  but  it  was  clear  that  acceptance  of  a  formula 
by  the  Japanese  delegation  in  London  had  brought  the  three  principal 
Naval  Powers  within  measurable  distance  of  agreement.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  attitude  of  the  French  delegation  underwent  some 
modification.  On  the  16th  March  Messieurs  Tardieu,  Briand  and 
Dumesnil  met  Messrs.  MacDonald,  Henderson  and  Alexander  at 
Chequers  and  the  French  position  was  examined  afresh.  Monsieur 
Tardieu  was  understood  to  have  indicated  that  France  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  reduce  her  tonnage  figures,  without  any  additional  guarantee 
of  security,  if  she  could  be  assured  of  a  permanent  superiority  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  200,000  tons  over  the  Italian  fleet.  The  issue  had 
thus  been  narrowed  down  to  the  question  whether  Italy  could  by  any 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  her  claim  to  unconditional 
parity  with  France.  On  the  19th  March  this  question  received  its 
answer.  On  that  day,  the  Fascist  Grand  Council,  meeting  in  Rome, 
formally  expressed  approval  of  the  Italian  delegation’s  work  in 
general,  and  of  their  defence  of  Italy’s  right  to  parity  in  particular. 
This  pronouncement  meant  that  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Italian  delegation  could  virtually  be  excluded  from 
consideration,  and  it  appeared  as  though  a  complete  deadlock  had 
been  reached.1  Monsieur  Briand  left  London  for  Paris  on  the  20th 
March  and  there  were  rumours  that  neither  he  nor  Monsieur  Tardieu 
(who  had  already  returned  to  Paris)  intended  to  come  to  London 
again  unless  the  Italian  claim  to  parity  were  withdrawn  or  some  new 
proposal  in  the  field  of  security  could  be  submitted  for  their  considera¬ 
tion.  The  prospects  for  a  Five-Power  Agreement  seemed  to  be  poor 
indeed,  and  public  attention  began  to  be  directed  more  and  more 
towards  the  possibilities  of  a  Three-Power  Treaty,  with  a  safeguarding 
clause  to  cover  the  contingency  that  the  French  naval  programme 
might  call  for  an  increase  in  the  British  programme. 

At  this  stage,  however,  the  situation  was  modified  once  more  as  the 
result  of  an  unexpected  move  by  Mr.  Stimson.  As  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,2  the  American  delegation  had  made  it  known  in  the  second 
week  of  March  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  sign  any  agreement 

1  The  deadlock  was  not  broken  by  a  proposal,  put  forward  during  informal 
conversations  between  experts,  that  numerical  equality  between  the  French 
and  Italian  fleets  should  be  reached  by  excluding  from  the  count  the  consider¬ 
able  number  of  French  ships  which  were  over  the  age  limit  but  were  still  in 
commission.  The  French  reply  to  this  suggestion  was  that  the  margin  of  ton¬ 
nage  given  to  France  by  the  over-age  ships  would  be  insufficient,  and  that 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  parity  in  this  way  would  tie  France’s  hands  when 
the  question  came  up  for  reconsideration  at  the  next  Conference. 

See  p.  54  above. 
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providing  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a  consultative 
pact,  and  their  statement  to  that  effect,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  pronouncement  against  ‘entangling  alliances’,  had 
appeared  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that  arrangements  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  conference  for  strengthening  the  machinery  of  security 
on  the  lines  desired  by  France.  On  the  25th  March,  however,  the 
American  delegation  returned  to  the  question  of  a  consultative  pact 
in  a  statement  issued  to  the  press.  They  now  declared  that  there  was 
no  objection  in  principle  on  the  American  side  to  proposals  for  con¬ 
sultation  ;  the  difficulty  was  merely  that  if  any  arrangement  of  the 
kind  contemplated  were  to  be  concluded  as  part  of  a  naval  settle¬ 
ment,  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  the  French  naval  programme,  it 
would  give  rise  to  suspicion  in  the  United  States  that  a  promise  to 
render  military  assistance  to  France  in  case  of  hostilities  was  involved. 
This  misunderstanding  would  be  avoided  if  France’s  demand  for 
guarantees  of  security  could  be  met  in  some  other  way,  and  in  that 
case  the  American  delegation  would  consider  proposals  for  a  con¬ 
sultative  pact  with  an  open  mind.  In  so  far  as  the  American  attitude 
had  hitherto  formed  an  obstacle  to  discussions  on  security,  that 
obstacle  was  removed  by  the  press  statement  of  the  25th  March ;  for 
the  statement  was  clearly  intended  as  a  hint  that  the  French  and 
British  delegations  should  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  provide  the  quid  pro  quo  in  the  field  of  security 
that  was  demanded  by  France  as  a  condition  for  any  reduction  of  her 
naval  programme. 

The  effect  of  this  American  demarche  was  immediate  and  striking. 
On  the  25th  March  Monsieur  Briand  made  a  speech  in  the  French 
Senate  in  which  he  mentioned  Italy’s  claims  in  conciliatory  terms, 
declared  that  all  that  France  desired  was  an  organization  for  general 
mutual  security  at  the  service  of  all,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
problem  might  yet  be  taken  up  again  with  the  prospect  of  arriving  at 
a  solution.  On  the  following  day,  Monsieur  Briand  returned  to  London 
and  entered  into  a  fresh  series  of  discussions  with  the  British  delega¬ 
tion.  Earlier  in  the  month  Monsieur  Briand  appears  to  have  suggested 
to  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Henderson  the  desirability  of  examining  the 
principles  underlying  certain  articles  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  it  was  on  these  lines  that  the  negotiations  now  pro¬ 
ceeded.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  members  of  the  French  and  British 
delegations,  assisted  by  experts,  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
attempt  to  find  a  formula  which  would  convince  French  opinion  that, 
in  the  event  of  certain  articles  of  the  Covenant,  especially  Article  16, 
coming  into  operation,  the  British  Government  would  interpret 
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their  obligations  under  those  articles  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
France. 

This  attempt  to  establish  an  agreed  Franco-British  interpretation 
of  the  Covenant  proceeded  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  good  deal  of 
criticism.  In  Great  Britain,  considerable  uneasiness  was  felt  lest  the 
Government,  in  the  course  of  interpreting  Article  16,  should  impose 
additional  obligations  upon  the  British  Empire.  This  uneasiness 
revealed  itself  repeatedly  during  question  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  the  1st  April  the  Prime  Minister  thought  it  advisable 
to  reassure  the  House  that  the  Government  had  ‘no  intention  of 
entering  into  any  commitments  which  go  beyond  the  obligations  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Treaty 
of  Locarno’.  Mr.  MacDonald  added  that  the  French  Government  had 
never  asked  the  British  Government  to  add  to  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  instruments  which  he  had  mentioned.  In  another 
reply  to  Parliamentary  questions  on  the  7th  April  Mr.  MacDonald 
explained  that  the  Anglo-French  discussions  amounted  to  no  more 
than  an  exchange  of  views  as  to  the  meaning  attached  to  Article  16 
by  the  respective  Governments.  Criticism  of  this  phase  of  the  Anglo- 
French  negotiations  also  came  from  the  Italian  delegation.  Signor 
Grandi  was  understood  to  have  refused  to  join  in  the  search  for  a 
formula  and  to  have  taken  the  line  that  it  was  not  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  Naval  Conference  to  rewrite  or  interpret  the  Covenant 
of  the  League,  discussion  in  regard  to  which  ought  only  to  take  place 
at  Geneva. 

Monsieur  Tardieu  remained  in  Paris  while  these  discussions  were  in 
progress,  and  during  the  last  days  of  March  and  the  first  days  of  April 
different  versions  of  a  ‘  formula  ’ 1  were  passing  constantly  to  and  fro 
between  London  and  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  the  probability  that  a  Three-Power  Treaty  could 
be  concluded  in  London,  even  if  the  hope  of  a  Five-Power  Treaty  had 
ultimately  to  be  abandoned,  had  been  converted  into  a  certainty  by 
the  Japanese  Government’s  acceptance  of  the  terms  to  which  Mr. 
Matsudaira  had  agreed  in  London.  The  compromise  proposal  which 
had  resulted  from  the  Reed-Matsudaira  conversations  had  allocated 
tonnage  in  auxiliary  vessels  between  the  British  Empire,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  as  shown  on  p.  59. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Japan  attached  the  greatest  importance 
to  a  70  per  cent,  ratio  of  United  States  tonnage  in  8-in.  gun  cruisers, 

1  The  use  of  the  word  ‘formula’  in  connexion  with  the  Franco-British  ex¬ 
change  of  views  was  deprecated  by  the  British  delegation  as  implying  too  great 
a  degree  of  rigidity. 
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British 

Empire. 

United  States. 

Japan. 

8 -in.  gun  cruisers  . 

146,800 

180,000 

108,400 

6-in.  gun  cruisers  . 

192,200 

143,500 

100,450 

Destroyers 

150,000 

150,000 

105,500 

Submarines  . 

52,700 

52,700 

52,700 

Totals 

541,700 

526,200 

367,050 

and  the  108,400  tons  allocated  to  her  in  this  class  represented  only 
60  per  cent,  of  the  American  figure.  This  difficulty  was  met,  however, 
by  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  not  to  build  up  to 
her  full  strength  of  eighteen  cruisers  of  the  8-in.  gun  class  by  1936. 
The  proposal  was  that  the  United  States  should  have  only  fifteen 
cruisers  of  this  class  in  commission  on  the  31st  December,  1936,  and 
the  remaining  three  under  construction — one  almost  completed,  the 
second  half -finished,  and  the  third  just  laid  down.  This  arrangement 
would  give  Japan  a  72  per  cent,  ratio  in  heavy  cruisers  up  to  1936. 
In  numbers  of  cruisers  the  Japanese  ratio  would  be  more  favourable 
than  in  tonnage,  since  Japan  would  have  twelve  8-in.  gun  cruisers 
against  America’s  fifteen.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cruisers  of  this  class  were  to  be  of  10,000  tons,  whereas  Japan 
possessed  four  cruisers,  of  the  ‘Furutaka’  class,  which  were  armed 
with  8-in.  guns  but  were  only  of  7,100  tons.  In  regard  to  6-in.  gun 
cruisers  and  destroyers  Japan  was  given  a  ratio  of  70  per  cent.,  and  in 
submarines  she  was  accorded  the  parity  which  she  had  claimed, 
though  at  a  level  which  was  lower  than  she  had  contemplated  and 
which  would  entail  the  sacrifice  of  her  actual  superiority  in  effective 
tonnage.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  compromise  had  called  for  conces¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  Japan. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposal  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in 
Japan,  and  certain  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  members  of 
the  Naval  General  Staff  were  understood  to  have  recommended  the 
Government  to  refuse  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  meet  Japan’s 
essential  requirements  for  defence.  On  the  1st  April,  however,  the 
Reed-Matsudaira  compromise  was  approved  by  the  Japanese  Cabinet 
and  by  the  Emperor  and  a  reply  accepting  it  was  telegraphed  to 
London.  Acceptance  was  made  conditional  on  its  being  understood 
that  Japan  had  not  abandoned  in  principle  her  claim  to  a  permanent 
ratio  of  70  per  cent,  in  8-in.  gun  cruiser  tonnage.  A  number  of  special 
points  were  also  mentioned  on  which  the  Japanese  Government 
desired  a  further  exchange  of  views.  The  most  important  of  these 
Japanese  reservations  related  to  submarines.1  Japan  was  anxious 
1  The  other  points  were  understood  to  be  connected  with  the  construction 
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that  earlier  replacement  of  submarines  should  be  allowed  in  order 
to  keep  her  dockyards  employed,  and  that  the  transfer  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  tonnage  from  the  destroyer  to  the  submarine  class 
should  be  permitted.  The  reserved  points  were  examined  by  members 
of  the  British,  American  and  Japanese  delegations  and  by  their  ex¬ 
perts,  and  a  solution  was  found  with  little  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
the  questions  raised  except  that  concerning  submarines.  On  the  9th 
April  the  Japanese  delegation  withdrew  their  suggestion  that  transfer 
should  be  permitted  between  destroyers  and  submarines,  and  there¬ 
with  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  Three-Power  Agreement  was 
removed. 

Meanwhile,  the  attempt  to  find  a  ‘formula’  regarding  Article  16  of 
the  Covenant,  which  might  have  made  it  possible  for  the  French  to 
reduce  their  tonnage  figures,  had  encountered  the  original  difficulty 
raised  by  the  Italian  claim  to  parity  with  France.  Monsieur  Briand 
had  himself  taken  the  final  version  of  the  ‘formula’  to  Paris  for 
Monsieur  Tardieu’s  approval,  and  on  his  return  to  London  he  appears 
to  have  stated  definitely  that,  the  ‘formula’  notwithstanding,  France 
could  not  agree  to  any  substantial  reduction  of  her  naval  tonnage 
so  long  as  Italy  maintained  her  claim  to  parity.  The  Italian  delega¬ 
tion,  for  their  part,  declared  that  there  could  be  no  modification  of 
the  attitude  which  they  had  taken  throughout  the  Conference,  and 
they  refused  to  consider  a  French  suggestion  that  they  might  follow 
the  example  of  Japan  and  agree  to  accept  a  lower  tonnage  than 
France  for  the  period  of  the  agreement,  on  the  understanding  that 
their  claim  to  parity  should  be  maintained  unabated  in  principle 
and  might  be  reasserted  at  the  next  Conference.  The  utmost  that  the 
Italians  were  prepared  to  offer  was  that  they  would  agree  to  a  naval 
holiday  for  battleships  and  would  undertake  not  to  exceed  the 
French  tonnage  in  auxiliary  vessels  up  to  1936.  They  also  repeated 
the  suggestion,  which  had  already  been  rejected  by  France,  for  six 
months’  notice  in  advance  of  the  laying  down  of  each  new  vessel. 

At  a  meeting  between  members  of  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
delegations  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  April  it  was  recognized  that 
the  hope  of  a  Franco-Italian  agreement  must  be  abandoned  for  the 
present.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  adopt  a  suggestion  that  a  Three- 
Power  Treaty  should  be  concluded  in  London  and  that  the  Conference 
should  then  be  adjourned.  After  the  adjournment  France  and  Italy 
would  continue  their  attempts  to  settle  their  differences,  possibly 

of  8-in.  gun  cruisers  after  1935 ;  the  duration  of  the  agreement ;  and  the  relation 
between  the  proposals  regarding  auxiliary  vessels  and  the  proposals  for  a 
holiday  in  battleships  which  had  already  been  accepted  in  principle. 
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with  the  assistance  of  a  British  representative  as  mediator.  If  and 
when  agreement  was  reached  between  France  and  Italy,  the  terms  of 
settlement  could  be  incorporated  in  the  Three-Power  Treaty.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  decided  that  all  the  Powers  represented  at  the 
Conference  should  sign  a  treaty  covering  the  points  on  which  general 
agreement  had  been  reached  in  the  course  of  the  Conference,  and 
that  the  Three-Power  Treaty  should  be  fitted  into  the  framework  of 
the  Five-Power  Treaty.  The  French  and  British  delegations  appear 
to  have  agreed  to  abandon  the  ‘formula’  regarding  Article  16  of  the 
Covenant  on  which  so  much  time  and  trouble  had  been  spent. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  April,  Mr.  MacDonald  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  complete  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  a 
programme  covering  all  categories  of  vessels.  He  announced  that  the 
Conference  would  be  adjourned  after  the  signature  of  a  treaty  which 
would  incorporate  this  Three-Power  Settlement,  together  with  the 
points  on  which  all  the  Powers  had  been  able  to  agree ;  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  negotiations  between  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain 
would  continue.1 

On  the  14th  April  the  Conference  met  in  plenary  session  for  the 
first  time  since  the  11th  February.  The  drafting  of  the  actual  terms 
of  the  treaty  was  not  yet  complete  and  it  was  announced  that  it 
would  not  be  ready  for  signature  until  after  Easter  (Easter  Day  fell 
on  the  20th  April).  The  object  of  the  fifth  plenary  session  was  to  give 
formal  approval  to  the  reports  on  various  questions  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  First  Committee  and  its  expert  sub-committees. 
The  committees  of  the  Conference  had  been  going  on  steadily  with 
their  work  in  the  background  while  the  negotiations  on  political 
questions  occupied  the  attention  of  the  leading  delegates  and  of  the 
public,  and  their  reports  provided  the  material  out  of  which  the 
treaty  could  be  constructed. 

The  Conference  adopted  unanimously  reports  dealing  with  special 
vessels  and  vessels  not  subject  to  limitation ;  with  submarines ;  with 
destroyers ;  with  rules  for  the  disposal  of  over-age  vessels ;  with  re¬ 
placement  rules  to  cover  ships  not  provided  for  in  the  Washington 
Treaty ;  and  with  a  naval  holiday  for  capital  ships  and  the  disposal 
of  ships  which  would  become  surplus  as  a  result  of  the  treaty. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  First  Committee,  on  special  and  exempt 
vessels,  contained  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  miscellaneous  ships,  such 
as  minelayers,  monitors  and  seaplane  carriers,  possessed  by  each  of 

1  The  progress  and  outcome  of  these  negotiations  will  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  volume. 
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the  Powers  which  did  not  fall  into  any  of  the  recognized  categories. 
It  has  been  mentioned  above  1  that  the  First  Committee  finally 
decided  that  for  the  period  of  the  treaty  the  tonnage  of  existing 
special  vessels  should  not  be  included  in  the  total  tonnage  subject  to 
limitation ;  but  they  agreed  in  principle  that  any  new  construction 
of  vessels  of  the  type  included  in  the  list  of  special  vessels  should  be 
charged  against  one  of  the  combatant  categories  unless  they  con¬ 
formed  to  the  characteristics  of  ‘exempt’  vessels.  There  were  also 
recommendations  regarding  the  retention  by  Japan  of  certain  vessels 
for  training  purposes,2  and  regarding  ships  used  as  targets  or  hulks, 
or  for  experimental  purposes.  A  definition  of  exempt  vessels  was 
agreed  upon  which  excluded  from  limitation  all  surface  combatant 
vessels  of  600  tons  displacement  or  less,  and  also  all  surface  combatant 
vessels  between  600  and  2,000  tons  displacement,  provided  they  did 
not  mount  a  gun  more  than  61  -in.  calibre  nor  more  than  four  guns 
above  3 -in.  calibre,  that  they  were  not  fitted  to  launch  torpedoes,  and 
that  they  were  not  designed  for  a  speed  greater  than  20  knots.  The 
exempt  category  was  also  to  include  ‘all  naval  surface  vessels  not 
specifically  built  as  fighting  ships,  nor  taken  in  time  of  peace  under 
government  control  for  fighting  purposes,  which  are  employed  in 
fleet  duties  or  as  troop  transports  or  in  some  other  way  than  as  fight¬ 
ing  ships’,  provided  that  they  complied  with  the  same  conditions  as 
were  laid  down  for  exempt  combatant  vessels  over  600  tons  and  pro¬ 
vided  also  that  they  were  not  protected  by  armour  plate  and  were  not 
fitted  to  launch  mines  or  more  than  three  aeroplanes,  or  to  receive 
planes  on  board  from  the  air.  The  report  on  special  and  exempt 
vessels  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  aircraft  carriers  other  than 
those  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  British  and  the  Japanese  delegations  had  both  recommended 
the  inclusion  in  the  category  of  aircraft  carriers  subject  to  limitation 
of  vessels  of  less  than  10,000  tons.3  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
vessels  of  less  than  10,000  tons  should  be  included  in  the  category 
of  aircraft  carriers  as  well  as  those  of  over  10,000  tons  displacement 
which  had  been  limited  by  the  Washington  Treaty,  ‘if  such  vessels 
were  designed  for  the  specific  and  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying 
aircraft  and  so  constructed  that  aircraft  can  be  launched  therefrom 
and  landed  thereon’.  Such  vessels  were  not  to  carry  a  gun  exceeding 
6-in.  calibre.  Aeroplane  carriers  not  conforming  to  this  definition 

1  See  p.  55. 

2  The  question  of  the  replacement  of  these  vessels  was  deferred  ‘until  a 
suitable  opportunity  arises  of  discussing  it 

3  See  pp.  44  and  49  above. 
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were  to  be  charged  against  ‘the  appropriate  combatant  category’ 
unless  they  fell  into  the  exempt  class.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
cruisers  or  other  vessels  fitted  with  landing-on  or  flying-off  plat¬ 
forms  or  decks,  but  not  exclusively  designed  or  adapted  as  aircraft 
carriers,  should  not  be  charged  against  the  aircraft  carrier  category. 
Not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  cruisers  was  to  be 
fitted  with  such  platforms  or  decks  and  no  existing  capital  ships  were 
to  be  so  fitted. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  First  Committee  dealt  with  submarines. 
The  resolutions  presented  by  the  French  and  American  delegations 
at  the  fourth  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  the  1 1th  February 
had  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  experts,  and  this  committee 
unanimously  decided  that  they  were  unable  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  the  submarine  ‘owing  to  its  essentially  political 
character".  The  First  Committee  discussed  this  question  but  found 
it  impossible  to  reach  agreement,  and  accordingly  they  reported  that, 
on  this  matter,  ‘the  position  of  the  various  delegations  remained  as 
stated  at  the  fourth  plenary  session  of  the  Conference’.  In  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  legal  aspect  of  submarine  warfare,  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  unanimously  adopted  the  recommendations  of  a  Committee 
of  Jurists  that  the  following  rules  should  be  accepted  as  part  of  inter¬ 
national  law : 

(i)  In  their  action  with  regard  to  merchant  ships  submarines  must 
conform  to  the  Rules  of  International  Law  to  which  surface  vessels  are 
subject. 

(ii)  In  particular,  except  in  the  case  of  persistent  refusal  to  stop  on 
being  duly  summoned,  or  of  active  resistance  to  visit  or  search,  a  war¬ 
ship,  whether  surface  vessel  or  submarine,  may  not  sink  or  render  in¬ 
capable  of  navigation  a  merchant  vessel  without  having  first  placed 
passengers,  crew  and  ship’s  papers  in  a  place  of  safety.  For  this  purpose 
the  ship’s  boats  are  not  regarded  as  a  place  of  safety  unless  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  is  assured,  in  the  existing  sea  and  weather 
conditions,  by  the  proximity  of  land,  or  the  presence  of  another  vessel 
which  is  in  a  position  to  take  them  on  board. 

This  declaration  differed  from  the  ‘Root  Resolutions’  adopted  at 
Washington  principally  in  omitting  the  provision  that  any  person 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  rules  should  be  ‘  liable  to  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy 

The  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  unit  size  of  submarines  pre¬ 
sented  some  difficulty  owing  to  the  fact  that  France  already  possessed 
one  exceptionally  large  submarine,  the  Surcouf,  which  had  a  surface 
displacement  tonnage  of  2,880  tons,  and  that  two  more  of  the  same 
size  were  included  in  her  programme.  There  was  a  general  desire  that 
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the  maximum  unit  size  of  submarines  should  be  fixed  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  a  compromise  was  finally  arrived  at  by  which  the  general 
maximum  was  fixed  at  2,000  tons,  but  each  Power  was  allowed  to 
maintain  not  more  than  three  submarines  of  a  maximum  unit  dis¬ 
placement  of  2,800  tons.  (The  Surcouf  was  thus  80  tons  in  excess  of 
the  maximum,  but  it  was  agreed  that  France  should  retain  it,  without 
prejudice  to  the  limit  of  2,800  tons  for  the  other  two  vessels).  The 
three  ‘super-submarines’  might  mount  guns  up  to  6-  1-in.  calibre 
(France  was  again  to  be  permitted  to  retain  the  8-in.  gun  which  was 
already  mounted  in  the  Surcouf)  but  in  general  the  maximum  gun 
calibre  was  not  to  exceed  5-1 -in.  These  proposals  did  not  fulfil  the 
hopes  entertained  by  the  British  and  American  delegations  that,  in 
default  of  the  abolition  of  submarines,  it  might  be  possible  to  effect 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  maximum  size ;  1  but  the  acceptance  of  the 
general  limit  of  2,000  tons  did  at  least  obviate  the  danger  of  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  Naval  Powers  in  building  submarines  of  ever- 
increasing  displacement  tonnage  and  gun  calibre.  The  maximum  unit 
size  of  destroyers  was  fixed,  in  an  addendum  to  the  First  Report  of 
the  First  Committee,2  at  1,500  tons,  but  a  fraction  not  exceeding 
16  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  allocated  to  the  category  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  flotilla-leaders  of  a  maximum  of  1,850  tons.  The  gun  calibre 
was  not  to  exceed  5-in. 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  First  Committee  contained  rules  for 
application  to  the  vessels  of  war  which  would  have  to  be  disposed  of 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  These  rules  provided  for  the  disposal  of 
such  vessels  in  five  ways — by  scrapping  (sinking  or  breaking  up) ;  by 
conversion  into  a  hulk ;  by  conversion  to  target  use  exclusively ;  by 
retention  exclusively  for  experimental  purposes ;  and  by  retention 
exclusively  for  training  purposes.  The  procedure  which  was  to  be 
followed  in  each  case  was  laid  down.  The  rules  for  replacement,  which 
constituted  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  First  Committee,  provided  that, 
except  in  the  event  of  loss  or  accidental  destruction,  no  vessel  should 
be  replaced  until  it  was  ‘over  age’,  and  fixed  the  age  limits  for  auxili¬ 
ary  vessels  as  follows:  for  surface  vessels  between  3,000  and  10,000 
tons,  16  years  if  laid  down  before  the  1st  January,  1920,  and  20  years 
if  laid  down  subsequently;  for  surface  vessels  under  3,000  tons,  12 
years  if  laid  down  before  the  1st  January,  1921,  and  16  years  if  laid 

1  Tlie  Britisli  and  American  delegations  had  advocated  a  maximum  of 
1,800  tons — the  figure  which  had  been  discussed  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in 
1927 — but  the  Japanese  delegation  had  pressed  for  2,000  tons,  because  ‘the 
local  sea  conditions  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Japanese  islands  .  .  .  were 
so  severe  that  a  vessel  of  under  2,000  tons  was  unfit  to  perform  the  tasks  which 
would  be  required  of  it’.  2  For  the  First  Report,  see  below,  pp.  66-8. 
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down  subsequently;  and  for  submarines  13  years.  The  rules  also 
provided  that  the  signatory  Powers  should  exchange  information, 
within  a  month  of  the  date  of  laying  down  and  the  date  of  completion 
of  any  vessels  constructed  in  replacement,  showing  the  category  to 
which  such  vessels  would  be  charged,  their  standard  displacement 
and  principal  dimensions,  and  the  calibre  of  the  largest  guns  which 
they  would  mount.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  rules  did  not  apply 
to  capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers,  the  age-limit  of  which  remained 
20  years  in  accordance  with  the  Washington  Treaty.1 

The  last  report  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Fifth 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Conference  was  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  First 
Committee,  which  dealt  with  the  holiday  in  capital  ships.  This  report 
recommended  that  the  signatory  Powers  should  agree  not  to  lay  down 
any  capital  ships  in  the  years  1931-6,  with  the  reservation  that 
France  and  Italy  should  retain  the  right  to  build  capital  ships  up  to 
the  total  of  tonnage  which  the  Washington  Treaty  had  entitled  them 
to  lay  down  before  1 930.  It  was  further  recommended  that  the  United 
States  should  scrap  two  battleships,  the  Florida  and  the  Utah  (both 
of  which  had  been  completed  in  1911  and  had  a  displacement  tonnage 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British  Government,  in  their  memorandum 
of  the  7th  February,  had  recommended  that  negotiations  on  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  size  and  gun  calibre  of  capital  ships  and  extending  their  life 
should  take  place  in  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  London  Conference 
and  the  opening  of  the  next  Conference  in  1935.  They  had  suggested,  however, 
that  there  should  be  an  exchange  of  views  on  these  questions  at  the  Conference. 
Mr.  MacDonald  subsequently  (in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  May, 
1930)  explained  as  follows  his  reasons  for  not  pressing  for  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  battleships : 

‘The  battleship  at  the  present  time  is  35,000  tons,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
we  might  put  a  10,000-ton  battleship  on  the  water  instead  of  a  35,000  ton. 
First  of  all,  we  could  not  get  any  two  Powers  to  agree  as  to  the  redirction. 
They  were  quite  willing  to  reduce,  some  to  28,000,  some  to  25,000,  but  no 
Power  would  reduce  to  10,000,  and  the  reason  put  up  was  that  you  cannot 
build  a  battleship  of  10,000  tons.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  an  amateur.  1  am 
as  ignorant  of  the  technical  problems  of  battleships  as  most  amateurs  are, 
and  I  confess  I  avoided  the  difficulty  by  seeing,  or  thinking  I  saw,  that  if 
you  begin  to  tamper  with  your  battleships  you  do  not  know  where  you  are 
going  to  end.  Instead  of  having  the  problem  of  a  small  type  of  battleship 
of  10,000  tonnage,  the  chances  are  that  your  naval  designers  will  evolve  a 
totally  new  type  of  fighting  vessel,  and  you  will  have  then  to  put  a  fleet, 
or  a  section  of  a  fleet,  of  this  smaller  type  of  vessel  on  to  the  sea  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  competition  of  the  other  Powers.  I  think  that  the  view  we 
took  was  sound,  that,  instead  of  tampering  with  battleships,  to  stop  building 
until  1936,  and  by  1936  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  consider  what  is  the 
function  of  the  battleship  in  naval  strategy,  what  is  the  size  of  the  battle¬ 
ship  and  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  heavier  type  of  war  vessels  which 
have  been  devised  by  the  various  naval  designers  all  over  the  world,  or, 
what  would  please  me  far  better  is,  whether  we  cannot  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  battleship  had  better  be  regarded  as  an  obsolete  vessel.’ 
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of  21,825  tons),1  and  that  Great  Britain  should  scrap  three  battleships 
(. Marlborough ,  Emperor  of  India ,  and  Benbow,  all  three  completed  in 
1914  and  having  a  displacement  tonnage  of  25,000  tons)  and  one 
battle  cruiser  (the  Tiger  of  28,500  tons,  completed  in  1914).  The 
process  of  scrapping  all  these  vessels  was  to  be  completed  within 
thirty  months  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  both  to  convert  one  battleship 
for  training  purposes — the  United  States  either  the  Arkansas  or  the 
Wyoming  (26,000  tons,  completed  in  1912)  and  Great  Britain  the 
Iron  Duke  (25,000  tons,  completed  in  1914).  The  result  would  be  that 
within  thirty  months  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  2  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  would  have  reduced  their  respective  capital 
ship  fleets  to  fifteen  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  456,200  tons  for 
the  United  States  and  427,850  for  the  British  Empire.3  This  result 
would  be  attained  by  scrapping  or  otherwise  disposing  of  69,650  tons 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  128,500  tons  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Empire.  Japan  was  not  to  scrap  any  of  her  capital  ships,  but 
was  to  reduce  their  number  to  nine,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  273,820 
tons,  by  converting  the  Hiyei  (27,500  tons,  completed  in  1914)  for 
training  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  which  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
Fifth  Plenary  Session,  there  was  the  First  Report  of  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  dealt  with  methods  of  limitation.  This  report  contained 
so  many  reservations  that  it  was  not  possible  for  it  to  be  adopted 
unanimously,  and  the  Conference  merely  noted  it.  The  gist  of  the 
reports  of  the  First  Committee  and  of  its  sub-committee  of  experts  on 
this  question  was  that  general  agreement  was  reached  (subject  to  the 
reservation  by  the  Italian  delegation  that  they  could  not  give  their 
consent  to  any  proposals  on  points  of  detail  until  the  question  of 
tonnage  levels  and  ratios  had  been  settled)  4  on  the  principles  of 

1  This  was  the  displacement  tonnage  prior  to  modernization  of  the  vessels. 

2  The  United  States  had  originally  suggested  that  scrapping  should  be 
effected  by  1931,  and  Great  Britain  that  it  should  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months  of  ratification.  The  extension  of  the  period  was  found  to  be 
desirable  for  technical  reasons. 

*  This  arrangement  would  leave  the  British  Empire  with  no  vessels  com¬ 
pleted  before  1915,  whereas  the  United  States  would  still  have  three  completed 
before  that  date,  which  would  therefore  be  over  age  in  1935.  The  United 
States,  also,  had  no  battleships  completed  later  than  1923,  whereas  the  British 
Empire  had  the  Nelson  and  the  Rodney,  completed  in  1927-  In  regard  to  guns, 
the  United  States  would  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  three  vessels  armed 
with  eight  16-in.  guns  each,  against  two  British  vessels  armed  with  nine  16-in. 
guns  each. 

4  This  general  Italian  reservation  was  formally  repeated  in  respect  of  each 
of  the  reports  that  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  at  the  Fifth  Plenary  Session. 
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limiting  'global'  tonnage  and  specifying  allocation  into  categories, 
with  power  to  transfer  a  certain  proportion  of  tonnage  from  one 
category  into  another,  subject  to  previous  notice  of  such  transfer 
being  given.  In  regard  to  classification  into  categories,  a  skeleton 
table  was  agreed  upon  in  which  two  systems  were  combined.1  For 
the  British  Empire,  the  United  States  and  Japan  the  table  divided 
vessels  of  war  into  capital  ships,  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers  (sub¬ 
divided  into  (a)  those  armed  with  a  gun  over  6-1 -in.  calibre  and 
(b)  those  armed  with  a  gun  of  6-1 -in.  calibre  or  less),  destroyers  and 
submarines.  For  France  and  Italy,  the  dividing  line  between  sub¬ 
division  ( b )  of  the  cruiser  category  and  the  destroyer  category  was 
omitted,  so  that  those  Powers  would  be  permitted  to  show  a  ‘global’ 
tonnage  for  small  cruisers  and  destroyers.  The  question  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  transfer  to  be  allowed  from  one  category  to  another  was 
left  open,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  settled  until  all  the 
Powers  concerned  had  filled  in  their  tonnage  figures.  The  United 
States,  the  British  Empire  and  Japan  agreed,  however,  that  10  per 
cent,  of  the  category  into  which  transfer  was  to  be  made  should  be 
the  maximum  in  the  case  of  transfers  between  6-in.  gun  cruisers  and 
destroyers  (this  question  did  not  arise  for  France  and  Italy,  since 
in  their  case  those  two  categories  were  merged  in  one).  The  British 
delegation  placed  on  record  the  reservation  that  in  their  opinion 
transfer  should  only  be  permitted  between  the  two  sub-divisions  of 
cruisers,  and  between  6-in.  gun  cruisers  and  destroyers,  but  this 
question  was  also  reserved  for  future  settlement.2  A  proposal  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  was  that  displacement  tonnage 
as  well  as  gun  calibre  should  be  indicated  in  the  classification  of  cate¬ 
gories.  This  proposal  was  strongly  advocated  by  the  British  delega¬ 
tion,  and  was  supported  by  Japan.  The  United  States  was  willing 
to  agree  to  it  on  condition  that  sub -categories  were  not  affected — that 
is,  that  there  should  be  no  dividing  line  between  the  unit  tonnage  of 
cruisers  armed  with  8-in.  and  with  6-in.  guns.  The  French  delegation 
declared  themselves  indifferent  on  this  point,  but  the  Italian  delega¬ 
tion  were  opposed  to  it,  and  general  agreement  was  therefore  not 
reached.  The  anxiety  of  the  United  States  to  retain  a  free  hand  in 

1  Reservations  by  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire  and  Japan  were 
put  on  record  expressing  preference  in  principle  for  a  system  of  limitation 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  Powers  alike  and  would  not  divide  them  into 
two  groups. 

2  The  principle  of  transfer  between  the  two  sub-categories  of  cruisers  was 
adopted  in  Article  18  of  the  Treaty,  which  gave  the  United  States  the  right  to 
substitute  cruisers  of  the  6-in.  gun  type  for  any  or  all  of  the  last  three  of  her 
eighteen  8-in.  gun  cruisers,  which  were  not  to  be  completed  before  1936,  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
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regard  to  the  unit  tonnage  of  cruisers  armed  with  6-in.  guns  was  also 
revealed  in  connexion  with  a  proposal,  which  was  sponsored  by 
Great  Britain  and  by  Japan,  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  ton¬ 
nage  of  6-in.  gun  cruisers  should  be  defined.  In  deference  to  American 
objections,  the  proposal  for  fixing  a  maximum  tonnage  for  6-in.  gun 
cruisers  was  dropped  when  the  matter  came  before  the  heads  of  delega¬ 
tions  for  consideration,  but  Japan  continued  to  urge  that  a  minimum 
tonnage  for  this  class  should  be  fixed,  as  well  as  a  maximum  tonnage 
for  destroyers,  so  that  there  would  be  a  ‘non-construction’  zone 
between  the  two  categories.  Japan  finally  withdrew  this  suggestion, 
however,  at  the  Fifth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Conference  on  the  14th 
April.  Thus  the  only  limit  of  unit  tonnage  placed  upon  cruisers  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  10,000  tons  maximum  which  had  been  accepted  at 
the  Washington  Conference.1 

The  original  intention  had  been  that  the  treaty  which  the  Powers 
represented  at  the  Conference  were  to  sign  should  include  articles 
dealing  with  the  points  in  regard  to  methods  of  limitation  on  which 
agreement  had  been  reached ;  but  in  view  of  the  numerous  reserva¬ 
tions  on  various  aspects  of  the  matter  which  were  recorded  in  the 
First  Committee’s  report,  and  in  particular  of  the  Italian  reservation, 
it  was  decided  that  the  First  Committee’s  First  Report  should  merely 
be  forwarded  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  information  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Disarmament  Conference.2 

The  treaty  3  which  was  signed  at  a  final  plenary  session  on  the 
22nd  April  consisted  of  five  parts.  Part  I  recorded  the  agreement 
which  had  been  reached  in  regard  to  the  postponement  of  replacement 
of  capital  ships  and  the  scrapping  or  disposal  of  certain  vessels,4  and 
contained  the  new  provisions  regarding  aircraft  carriers.5  Part  II 
limited  the  unit  tonnage  and  gun  calibre  of  submarines,6  defined  the 
vessels  which  were  exempt  from  limitation,7  laid  down  rules  for  re¬ 
placement  and  disposal  (the  actual  rules  were  attached  as  Annexes  I 
and  II  to  this  part),  and  stipulated  that  the  special  vessels  enumerated 
in  Annex  III  should  not  be  included  in  the  tonnage  subject  to  limita- 

1  The  naval  construction  programmes  which  were  under  consideration  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Japan  in  the  autumn  of  1930  both  provided  for  cruisers 
of  10,000  tons  armed  with  6-in.  guns  and  fitted  with  flying-on  decks  for  air¬ 
craft  (see  below,  p.  73  footnote  2,  and  p.  74  footnote  1). 

2  See  p.  93  below. 

3  The  text  will  be  found  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930;  in 
the  British  Blue  Book  Documents  of  the  London  Conference ;  and  in  a  publication 
of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington:  The  London  Naval  Treaty ,  1930 
( Conference  Series  No.  2  of  1930). 

4  See  pp.  64-6  above. 

See  pp.  63-4  above. 


6  See  pp.  62-3  above. 

7  See  p.  62  above. 
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tion.  These  two  parts  of  the  treaty  were  signed  by  all  the  Powers, 
and  so  were  Part  IV,  which  contained  the  declaration  regarding  the 
use  of  submarines  in  war  time,1  and  Part  V,  which  contained  miscel¬ 
laneous  provisions  relating  to  the  period  for  which  the  treaty  was  to 
run  and  to  ratification.  It  was  agreed  that  the  treaty  should  remain 
in  force  until  the  31st  December,  1936  (except  for  Part  IV,  which 
was  not  subject  to  a  time-limit),  arid  that  the  contracting  parties 
should  meet  in  1935  ‘to  frame  a  new  treaty  to  replace  and  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  present  treaty’,  unless  the  parties  should 
agree  otherwise  'by  reason  of  a  more  general  agreement  limiting 
naval  armaments’.  The  treaty  was  to  come  into  force  for  the  British 
Empire,  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  between  those  three  Powers.  It  was  to  come  into  force 
on  the  same  date  for  France  and  Italy  if  they  had  already  effected 
ratification,  and  if  they  had  not,  it  was  to  come  into  force  for  each 
Power  on  the  deposit  of  its  ratification. 

Part  III  of  the  treaty,  which  was  not  signed  by  France  and  Italy, 
contained  (in  Article  16)  the  provisions  for  the  allocation  of  tonnage 
in  auxiliary  vessels  between  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  winch  have  been  given  above.2  In  Article  18,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  regarding  the  last  three  of  the  eighteen  8 -in.  gun  cruisers 
allocated  to  the  United  States  were  recorded.3  Articles  19  and  20 
contained  special  provisions  concerning  replacement,  and  included 
a  clause,  which  subsequently  gave  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
troversy  in  Great  Britain,4  to  the  effect  that  the  total  replacement 
tonnage  of  cruisers  to  be  completed  by  the  British  Empire  before  the 
31st  December,  1936,  should  not  exceed  91,000  tons.  Article  21  con¬ 
tained  the  ‘safeguarding’  or  ‘escalator’  clause,  which  had  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  this  part  of  the  treaty  because  agreement  had  not  been 
reached  on  the  construction  programmes  of  France  and  Italy.  This 
clause  ran  as  follows: 

If,  during  the  term  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  requirements  of  the 
national  security  of  any  High  Contracting  Party  in  respect  of  vessels  of 
war  limited  by  Part  III  of  the  present  Treaty  are  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Party  materially  affected  by  new  construction  of  any  Power  other  than 
those  who  have  joined  in  Part  III  of  this  Treaty,  that  High  Contracting 
Party  will  notify  the  other  Parties  to  Part  III  as  to  the  increase  required 
to  be  made  in  its  own  tonnages  within  one  or  more  of  the  categories  of 

1  See  p.  63  above. 

2  See  p.  59.  Cruisers  were  defined  as  ‘surface  vessels  of  war,  other  than 
capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers,  the  standard  displacement  of  which  exceeds 
1,850  tons  [that  is,  the  maximum  for  destroyer  flotilla  leaders]  or  with  a  gun 
above  5*1  in.  calibre. 

3  See  p.  59  above.  4  See  p.  80  below. 
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such  vessels  of  war,  specifying  particularly  the  proposed  increases  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  make  such  increase. 
Thereupon  the  other  Parties  to  Part  III  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  entitled 
to  make  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  category  or  categories  specified  ; 
and  the  said  other  Parties  shall  promptly  advise  with  each  other  through 
diplomatic  channels  as  to  the  situation  thus  presented. 

The  speeches  made  by  the  heads  of  delegations  on  the  22nd  April, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  all  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  results  that  had  been  achieved,  tempered  with  regret  that 
it  had  not  proved  possible  to  conclude  a  complete  Five-Power  Treaty 
at  this  stage.  Several  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the  spirit  of  goodwill 
and  conciliation  which  had  manifested  itself  during  the  proceedings 
and  which  gave  grounds  for  hope,  not  only  that  the  London  Treaty 
would  ultimately  be  completed  by  a  Franco-Italian  settlement,  but 
also  that,  at  future  conferences,  the  process  of  disarmament  could  be 
carried  further  than  was  possible  at  present. 

These  notes  were  struck  by  Mr.  MacDonald  in  his  opening  speech. 

Compared  with  Washington  or  Geneva  [he  said],  we  have  progressed 
far;  but  we  have  still  some  progress  to  make.  This  is  but  another  stage, 
and  the  work  will  have  to  be  continued.  We  must  go  on  attacking  the 
problems  which  have  baffled  us.  We  part  to-day  in  a  spirit  of  active 
good-will,  determined  to  make  this  a  beginning,  and  to  use  every  means 
which  offers  itself  to  make  a  Five-Power  Treaty  a  reality. 

The  actual  achievements  of  the  Conference  were  summed  up  by 
Mr.  MacDonald  as  follows : 

We  have  secured  a  Three-Power  Agreement  on  building  programmes 
— no  mean  or  unimportant  achievement.  This,  with  other  points  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Treaty,  has  repeatedly  defied  solution  and  has  brought 
conference  after  conference  to  naught.  On  the  apparently  simple  matter 
of  settling  the  method  by  which  the  relative  strength  of  navies  may  be 
agreed,  hitherto  there  have  been  insoluble  differences  of  opinion.  These 
have  gone.  We  have  stopped  the  replacement  of  battleships  and  reduced 
their  numbers.  We  have  limited  the  tonnage  of  auxiliary  craft.  We 
have  shown  how  the  equipment,  the  building  and  the  replacement  of  fleets 
can  be  brought  within  the  realm  of  international  order.  We  have 
proved  how,  when  the  world  likes,  the  menace  of  arms  can  be  removed 
by  treaties  regulating  their  development.  True,  the  work  has  been  but 
partially  done,  but  all  great  advances  of  this  kind  must  be  in  stages,  and 
we  have  gone  much  further  than  has  as  yet  been  possible.  .  .  .  We  found 
the  world’s  navies  at  a  point  of  serious  and  dangerous  expansion. 
Competition  had  begun,  nations  were  at  the  fatal  moment  of  once  again, 
by  a  process  of  mental  delusion,  reducing  their  security  against  war  by 
increasing  their  armaments.  So  long  as  that  will-o’-the  wisp  is  followed, 
conferences  like  this  must  fail,  or  at  any  rate,  can  but  partially  succeed. 
We  must  just  be  content  to  go  on  strengthening  the  new  mentality  of 
peace  and  applying  it,  step  by  step,  in  further  and  further  reductions. 
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Mr.  Stimson  declared  that  he  and  his  colleagues  signed  the  treaty 

with  a  realisation  that  it  fixes  our  naval  relationship  with  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  upon  a  fair  and  lasting  basis  and  that  it  is 
equally  advantageous  to  us  all.  It  also  establishes  our  naval  relation¬ 
ships  with  our  good  neighbour  across  the  Pacific  and  ensures  the  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  of  our  friendship  with  that  great  nation. 

The  experience  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  Conference  had 
increased  their  hope 

that  civilization  will  be  able  to  form  the  habit  of  settling  peaceably  the 
questions  and  controversies  which  arise  between  the  nations  and  that 
limitation  [of  armaments]  will,  in  the  future,  register  this  increasing 
confidence  and  goodwill.  We  have  found  great  encouragement  in  the 
sincerity  and  spirit  of  fair  dealing  with  which  we  have  been  met  by  our 
colleagues  of  the  other  delegations,  and  our  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
future  progress  rests  quite  as  much  upon  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  upon  its  actual  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Wakatsuki  was  careful  to  point  out  that  Japan  had  only  been 
able  to  accept  the  treaty  because  of  its  limited  duration  and  that 
she  reserved  her  right  to  reopen  the  question  of  her  ratio  in  8-in. 
gun  cruisers  at  the  next  Conference ;  but  he  also  recognized  the 
importance  and  significance  of  the  settlement  that  had  been  con¬ 
cluded. 

A  great  and  unprecedented  thing  has  been  accomplished  [he  declared], 
in  that,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  all  important  fighting  vessels 
have  been  placed  under  restriction.  What  was  sown  in  Washington  has 
been  reaped  in  London.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Treaty 
will  prove  to  be  a  historic  and  lasting  monument  on  the  path  of  peace  and 
human  progress. 

Monsieur  Briand,  as  was  natural,  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of 
the  agreement  which  had  been  reached  in  principle  on  the  vexed 
question  of  methods  of  limitation.  His  congratulations  to  the  three 
Great  Naval  Powers  on  the  success  which  they  had  achieved  were 
‘mixed  with  the  deep  regret  of  not  having  had  a  more  general  agree¬ 
ment’,  but  he  was  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  future  negotiations. 

The  French  Government  [he  said]  can  never  believe  that  two  great  and 
friendly  nations,  moved  with  a  sincere  desire  of  conciliating  their  respec¬ 
tive  preoccupations  and  loyally  determined  to  make  every  effort  in  order 
to  reach  the  goal,  should  not  be  able  to  achieve  a  complete  agreement. 

.  .  .  The  complementary  agreement  reached  by  three  of  us  is  too  precious 
a  contribution  to  the  general  maintenance  of  peace  for  France  and  Italy 
not  to  have  a  very  keen  desire  to  extend  it. 

Admiral  Sirianni,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  delegation  (Signor  Grandi 
was  unable  to  attend  the  final  plenary  session),  joined  Monsieur 
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Briand  in  congratulating  the  Oceanic  Powers  and  declared  that  he 
anticipated  with  pleasure 

the  day  in  which  negotiations  between  Italy  and  her  great  and  friendly 
neighbour,  resumed  with  a  firm  will  to  succeed,  will  likewise  bring  about 
an  agreement  completing  the  one  now  concluded  between  the  United 
States,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  Japan. 

The  evident  sincerity  with  which  Monsieur  Briand  and  Admiral 
Sirianni  expressed  their  hopes  that  the  agreement  would  ultimately 
be  extended  to  cover  all  the  Powers  made  an  impression  on  all  who 
heard  them,  and  when  the  Conference  was  duly  declared  adjourned 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  of  signing  the  treaty,  the  delegates 
separated  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  friendliness  and  hopefulness. 

The  note  of  tempered  satisfaction  which  was  sounded  at  the  final 
plenary  session  of  the  Conference  also  dominated  most  of  the  public 
comment  on  the  results  that  had  been  achieved,  at  any  rate  in  Great 
Britain.  At  first,  perhaps,  a  natural  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  the  patient  and  long-sustained  efforts  to  secure  a  complete 
Five-Power  Treaty  obscured  to  a  certain  extent  the  full  importance 
and  value  of  the  Three -Power  Agreement.  It  was  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  settlement  which  made  the  widest  appeal,  and  emphasis  was 
laid  on  this  aspect  in  official  utterances  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  11th  April,  the  day  after  Mr.  MacDonald  had  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  complete  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  the  three  Great  Naval  Powers,  Mr.  Alexander  told  his  con¬ 
stituents  at  Sheffield  that  the  agreement  for  a  holiday  in  capital 
ships  would  save  Great  Britain  about  £50,000,000,  and  that  the 
scrapping  or  disposal  of  five  battleships  would  result  in  a  further 
saving  of  £4,000,000  on  maintenance  charges.  ‘Many  millions’  would 
be  saved  on  the  cruiser  programme,  and  about  £3,850,000  on  sub¬ 
marines.  Altogether,  the  First  Lord  estimated  that  economies 
amounting  to  between  £60,000,000  and  £70,000,000  would  be  effected 
between  1930  and  1936  as  a  result  of  the  settlement.1  On  the  15th 

1  Tfie  total  cost  of  the  British  naval  construction  programme  for  1930,  which 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Alexander  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  25th  June, 
was  estimated  at  £9,000,000  spread  over  three  years.  This  programme  allowed 
for  three  cruisers  of  the  6-in.  gun  class  (the  unit  tonnage  of  which  was  to  be 
‘something  more  than  6,500  tons’),  eight  destroyers  and  one  flotilla  leader, 
three  submarines,  four  sloops  and  one  netlayer  and  target  towing  vessel.  The 
Navy  Estimates  for  1930,  which  showed  a  reduction  of  £4,126,000  below  the 
estimates  for  1929,  had  been  issued  in  March  when  the  Conference  was  in 
progress,  and  did  not  include  provision  for  new  construction.  A  supplementary 
estimate  for  £208,200  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  construction  programme 
during  the  current  y^ar  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st 
July,  1930. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  MacDonald’s  Government,  between  their  entry 
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April,  the  same  figures  were  published  in  a  white  paper1  which 
compared  the  results  that  had  actually  been  obtained  with  the  objects 
that  the  British  delegation  had  had  before  them  at  the  outset,  and 
which  pointed  out  that  an  even  more  important  result  than  financial 
saving  had  been  ‘the  elimination  of  competitive  building  in  cruisers 
and  auxiliary  craft  between  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  with  all  that  this  implies  in  the  mutual 
improvement  of  their  political  relations’. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  1 1th  April,  President  Hoover  formally 
announced  the  conclusion  of  a  Three -Power  Agreement,  and  gave 
figures  to  prove  that  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  replacements 
and  new  construction  during  the  next  six  years  would  be  less  than 
half  that  which  would  have  been  incurred  in  building  up  to  parity 
on  the  basis  discussed  at  Geneva  in  1927.  Mr.  Burton  French,  the 
chairman  of  the  Naval  Section  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Appropriation  Committee,  speaking  a  few  days  later,  estimated  that 
the  saving  effected  on  the  construction  programme,  in  comparison 
with  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  proposals  made  by 
the  United  States  at  Geneva,  would  be  between  $460,000,000  and 
$500, 000, 000. 2  Similar  estimates  of  the  saving  of  expenditure  result- 

into  office  on  the  5th  June,  1929,  and  the  end  of  the  London  Conference,  had 
cancelled  five  vessels  of  the  1928  programme  (including  two  10,000  ton  8-in. 
gun  cruisers  and  two  submarines)  and  twelve  vessels  of  the  1929  programme  (in¬ 
cluding  two  cruisers,  one  of  which  would  have  been  of  the  10,000  ton  type, 
four  destroyers  and  three  submarines).  The  remainder  of  the  1929  programme 
had  been  suspended  until  after  the  London  Conference  was  over,  but  on  the 
21st  May  Mr.  Alexander  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  orders  had 
been  given  for  work  to  proceed  on  one  6-in.  gun  cruiser  and  two  destroyers, 
that  contracts  for  two  more  destroyers  and  a  flotilla  leader  were  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  the  building  of  three  submarines  was  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately. 

1  Cmd.  3547  of  1930. 

2  According  to  an  estimate  given  to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
in  December  1930  by  Admiral  Pratt,  the  cost  of  building  up  to  the  full  allow¬ 
ance  of  tonnage  under  the  London  Treaty  would  be  about  $1,100,000,000, 
spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  On  the  8th  December  Mr.  Britten  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  Bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  of 
$134,635,000  to  cover  the  first  annual  construction  programme  under  the 
treaty.  This  programme  was  for  one  cruiser  of  10,000  tons  with  6-in.  guns  and 
a  flying-on  deck  for  aircraft  (a  new  type,  which  had  not  yet  been  tried),  one 
cruiser  of  7,500  tons  with  6-in.  guns,  eleven  destroyers  (including  one  flotilla 
leader),  four  submarines  and  one  aircraft  carrier  of  13,800  tons.  The  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  reduced  the  total  appropriation  to  $74,000,000  by 
striking  out  the  7,500  ton  cruiser — regarding  the  utility  of  which  opinion  was 
divided — and  transferring  the  sum  required  for  the  destroyers  (which  had 
already  been  authorized,  but  not  appropriated  for)  to  the  Navy  Department 
Appropriation  Bill.  The  latter  Bill  was  signed  by  President  Hoover  on  the 
28th  February,  1931,  hut  Mr.  Britten’s  Bill  was  still  pending  when  Congress 
rose  on  the  4th  March,  1931.  A  Bill  appropriating  $30,000,000  for  the 
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ing  from  the  treaty  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  public  in  Japan 
immediately,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1930,  when  the  naval  estimates  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  were  under  discussion,  a  figure  of  135,500,000  yen 
(£13,500,000)  was  mentioned  in  this  connexion.1 

It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  Administration  at  Washington  had 
not  expected  any  other  result  from  the  London  Conference  than  that 
which  had  been  obtained,  and  since  the  United  States  was  not  directly 
affected,  as  Great  Britain  was,  by  the  failure  to  bring  the  Continental 
Powers  into  the  agreement,  appreciation  of  the  Three-Power  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  was  not  clouded  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
was  in  Great  Britain  by  regrets  for  the  Five-Power  settlement  which 
had  proved  unattainable  for  the  moment.  Thus  President  Hoover 
was  able  to  declare,  on  the  11th  April,  that  he  was  ‘greatly  pleased 
with  the  final  success  of  the  naval  arms  conference’,  the  result  of 
which,  in  his  view,  was  ‘an  assurance  of  American  parity  in  naval 
strength’.  Mr.  Hoover  believed  that  the  London  Treaty  would  bring 
about  ‘the  final  abolition  of  competition  in  naval  arms  between  the 

modernization  of  three  battleships — the  New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  and  Idaho — 
passed  the  Senate  in  December  1930  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
26th  February,  1931,  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  28th  February. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  programme  made  no  provision  for  the  construction 
of  8-in.  gun  cruisers,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
Bill  which  passed  the  Senate  on  the  5th  February,  1929  (see  the  Survey  for 
1928,  Part  I  A,  section  (i)  (d)).  This  Bill  had  authorized  the  laying  down  of 
five  cruisers  of  10,000  tons  each,  armed  with  8-in.  guns,  in  each  of  the  three 
years  1929,  1930  and  1931.  This  programme  would  have  given  the  United 
States  an  ultimate  total  of  twenty-three  cruisers  of  the  class  (eight  having 
already  been  laid  down  between  the  years  1926  and  1928),  instead  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  eighteen  permitted  by  the  London  Treaty.  The  five  cruisers  authorized 
were  duly  laid  down  in  1929,  hut  the  construction  of  the  second  block  of  five, 
allocated  to  the  year  1930,  was  suspended  until  the  result  of  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  was  determined.  Since  Article  18  of  the  London  Treaty  provided  that 
the  last  three  of  the  eighteen  American  cruisers  were  not  to  be  laid  down  before, 
the  years  1933,  1934  and  1935  respectively,  there  remained  only  two  which 
could  be  laid  down  between  the  years  1930  and  1933.  The  construction  of  the 
first  of  these  two  was  put  in  hand  in  October  1930,  and  the  contract  for  the 
second  was  signed  in  February  1931. 

1  A  programme  of  naval  construction,  which  was  made  public  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Japanese  Naval  General  Staff  in  November  1930,  was  estimated  to  cost 
a  total  of  250,000,000  yen,  spread  over  five  years.  According  to  accounts 
which  were  published  in  the  French  press,  this  programme  provided  for  the 
construction  of  three  10,000-ton  cruisers  armed  with  6-in.  guns,  and  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  of  13,000  tons,  as  well  as  of  several  small  vessels,  which  would 
comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  London  Treaty  for  ships  exempt 
from  limitation.  The  programme  also  contemplated  the  modernization  of 
battleships,  the  arming  of  existing  cruisers  with  6-in.  guns  in  place  of  guns  of 
a  smaller  calibre,  and  the  installation  of  flying-on  decks  for  aircraft  on  25  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  cruiser  fleet.  The  cost  of  new  aircraft  was  included  in  the  total 
given  above. 
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greatest  naval  Powers  and  the  burial  of  the  fears  and  suspicions  which 
have  been  the  constant  product  of  rival  warship  construction’. 
Mr.  Burton  French,  on  the  same  day,  declared  roundly  that  the 
‘American  people  and  the  people  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  be 
tremendously  enthusiastic  over  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
London’. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  was  explained  by  Baron  Shidehara,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  a  speech  made  at  the  opening  of  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  Diet  on  the  25th  April.  The  terms  of  the  treaty,  said  Baron 
Shidehara,  would  make  it  possible  for  Japan  to  economize  on  naval 
expenditure  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  her  an  adequate  assur¬ 
ance  in  regard  to  national  defence  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty.  In 
his  view,  no  one  but  an  extreme  pessimist  could  contend  that  the 
proportion  of  naval  strength  allotted  to  Japan  would  fall  short  of  her 
needs  during  the  period  ending  in  1936,  and  the  Government  had 
reserved  perfect  liberty  to  present  at  the  next  Conference  whatever 
claims  might  then  appear  suitable. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  terms  of  the  Three - 
Power  Agreement  should  be  received  with  universal  approval  in  any 
of  the  countries  concerned,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the 
advocates  of  ‘Big  Navies’  had  ample  opportunities  for  expressing  their 
views  while  the  treaty  was  going  through  the  various  processes  which 
preceded  ratification  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
Though  the  critics  naturally  differed,  according  to  whether  they  were 
Americans,  British  or  Japanese,  in  their  detailed  objections  to 
specific  provisions,  it  was  noticeable  that  they  almost  always  agreed 
in  the  general  basis  of  their  attack  on  the  treaty.  Americans,  British 
and  Japanese  alike,  they  all  objected  to  it  because  they  believed  that 
it  diminished  the  security  of  their  respective  countries.1  As  Mr. 
Stimson  pointed  out,  in  a  speech  which  was  broadcast  on  the  12th 
June,  an  agreement  ‘so  evenly  criticized  on  opposite  grounds  by  the 
extremists  in  all  three  countries  must  come  pretty  near  to  the  central 
line  of  fairness  and  justice  between  all  three’. 

The  process  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the  United  States  was 
long  drawn  out,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
publicity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 

1  In  the  middle  of  July,  the  State  Department  at  Washington  issued  a  com¬ 
pilation  (published  in  the  United  States  Daily  on  the  14th  July,  1930)  in  which 
hostile  comments  on  the  treaty  made  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  were  shown 
side  by  side  with  hostile  comments  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  West¬ 
minster.  There  was  a  striking  similarity  of  phraseology  as  well  as  of  sentiment 
between  the  two  sets  of  observations. 
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the  Senate  departed  from  its  general  custom  of  debating  behind 
closed  doors.  The  text  of  the  treaty  was  received  in  Washington  on 
the  30tli  April,  and  on  the  1st  May  President  Hoover  submitted  it, 
without  comment,  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  held  its  first  session  on  the  treaty  on  the  12th  May, 
and  during  the  next  fortnight  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
treaty  were  marshalled  in  testimony  before  the  Committee  and  were 
reported  at  full  length  in  the  press.  Mr.  Stimson  and  Admiral  Pratt 
(who  had  acted  as  principal  technical  adviser  to  the  American  delega  - 
tion  in  London)  gave  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the  treaty  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings — Admiral  Pratt  summing  up  his  views 
on  the  degree  of  parity  secured  to  America  in  the  phrase  ‘You  build 
our  fleet  up  as  the  Treaty  provides  and  I  would  not  swap  it  for  the 
British’.  The  principal  feature  of  the  debates  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  the  divergence  of  views  expressed  by  naval  experts  on 
such  questions  as  the  relative  value  of  8-in.  and  6-in.  guns.  Generally 
speaking,  the  members  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  a  body 
whose  function  it  was  to  advise  the  Executive,  opposed  the  treaty, 
which  departed  in  certain  particulars  from  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board.  The  issue  was  thus  to  a  certain  extent  one  of 
internal  politics,  since  it  raised  the  question  of  where  the  final  respon¬ 
sibility  for  determining  naval  policy  lay.1  The  most  serious  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  treaty  was  based  not  on  the  fear  that  it  did  not  give  the 
United  States  parity  with  Great  Britain  (though  this  view  was  not 
infrequently  expressed)  but  on  the  fear  that  the  arrangement  with 
Japan  would  place  the  United  States  in  a  position  of  practical  in¬ 
feriority  if  hostilities  should  ever  occur,  because  naval  operations 
would  necessarily  be  conducted  in  Japanese  and  not  in  American 
waters.  The  principal  exponent  of  this  view  was  Admiral  Hilary 
Jones,  who  had  played  an  important  part  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
in  1927,  and  who  had  also  gone  to  London  as  one  of  the  technical 
advisers  to  the  delegation,  though  he  had  been  obliged  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  owing  to  ill  health,  while  the  London  Conference 
was  in  session.2 

On  the  28th  May  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  decided  to  hear 

1  Cf.  the  similar  position  in  Japan,  below,  p.  81. 

The  evidence  given  by  Admiral  Jones  and  other  naval  experts  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  appears  to  have  intensified  the  agitation  which 
was  being  conducted  against  the  treaty  by  the  ‘Big  Navy’  Party  in  Japan 
(see  below,  pp.  80-1) ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ground  for  the  fear,  which 
was  expressed  in  the  United  States  towards  the  end  of  May,  that  the  public 
hearings  had  created  a  ‘war  scare’  atmosphere  which  was  likely  to  react 
prejudicially  on  the  general  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
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no  more  public  testimony,  and  during  the  first  fortnight  of  June  the 
Committee  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  extract  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  Mr.  Stimson  the  full  text  of  all  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  Conference  and  the  treaty,  including  the  confidential 
correspondence  which  had  passed  to  and  fro  when  preparations  for 
the  Conference  were  in  progress.  Mr.  Hoover  refused  on  grounds  of 
public  policy  to  comply  with  the  Committee’s  request  that  all  the 
documents  should  be  transmitted  to  it,  and  he  and  Mr.  Stimson  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  that  the  question  of  ratification  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  itself,  and  not  from  any  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.  Finally,  on  the  23rd  June,  the  Committee  reported 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate  without  reservation  and  with  a  vote  of  16  to 
4  in  favour  of  ratification.1 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  a  question  arose  in  connexion  with  British  cruisers  on 
which  it  was  felt  to  be  desirable  to  obtain  further  light.  The  British 
Empire  had  in  commission  nine  cruisers  of  10,000  tons  each  armed 
with  8-in.  guns,  and  they  also  had  four  cruisers  of  the  Effingham  type, 
which  were  just  under  10,000  tons  and  were  armed  with  7- 5-in.  guns. 
They  were  entitled  by  Article  16  of  the  treaty  to  possess  fifteen 
cruisers  armed  with  guns  over  6- 1-in.  calibre,  with  a  maximum  total 
tonnage  of  146,800  tons.  The  8-in.  gun  cruisers  in  commission  all 
dated  from  1928  or  1929  and  were  therefore  not  replaceable  within 
the  life  of  the  treaty,  but  two  of  the  7- 5-in.  gun  type  would  be  over 
age  in  1934  and  1935  respectively,  and  Article  20  (a)  of  the  treaty 
specially  provided  that  the  remaining  two  of  this  type  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  during  the  year  1936  although  they  would  not  then  be  over 
age.  According  to  Article  19  of  the  treaty,  the  tonnage  laid  down 
during  the  period  of  the  treaty  in  any  category  subject  to  limitation 
was  not  to  ‘exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  reach  the  maximum 
allowed  tonnage  of  the  category,  or  to  replace  vessels  that  become  over 
age  before  the  31st  December,  1936’.  Certain  of  the  naval  officers  who 
gave  their  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  seem 
to  have  feared  that  the  terms  of  Article  19  would  allow  Great  Britain 
to  replace  the  cruisers  armed  with  7 -5-in.  guns  by  vessels  of  a  similar 
type,  in  addition  to  building  8-in.  gun  cruisers  up  to  the  maximum 

1  A  Minority  Report,  signed  by  Senators  Johnson  of  California,  Robinson 
of  Indiana  and  Moses  urged  non-ratification  of  what  was  described  as  ‘A 
bilhon-dollar  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  naval  inferiority’.  (The  treaty  was  so 
called  because  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  full  amount  of  new  con¬ 
struction  permitted  by  its  terms  would  be  about  $1,000,000,000,  that  is,  a  sum 
which  would  be  called  a  milliard  dollars  in  Great  Britain,  but  was  called  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  United  States.) 
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total  tonnage  allowed  for  sub-category  (a)  of  the  cruiser  class.  The 
Administration  at  Washington  deemed  it  advisable  to  clear  this  point 
up,  and  accordingly  an  exchange  of  notes  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  Article  19  of  the  treaty  took  place  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  British  Government  on  the  5th  June,  1930.  The 
American  note  explained  that  the  United  States  Government  under¬ 
stood  that  the  word  ‘category’  in  Article  19  meant  category  or  sub¬ 
category,  and  that  they  interpreted  the  treaty  to  mean  ‘that  vessels 
becoming  over  age  of  either  sub-category  (a)  or  sub-category  (b)  of  the 
cruiser  categories  .  .  .  shall  be  replaceable  only  in  that  sub-category’. 
The  British  Government  replied  that  they  concurred  in  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  without  prejudice  to  Article  20  (a),  under  which  they 
understood  ‘that  the  tonnage  to  be  scrapped  and  replaced  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  by  the  91,000  tons  of  6-in. 
cruiser  tonnage  which  may  be  completed  before  the  31st  December, 
1936,  comprises  partly  6-in.  gun  cruiser  tonnage  and  partly  cruiser 
tonnage  of  the  7- 5-in.  gun  Effingham  class’.  This  explanation  made  it 
clear  that  the  British  Government  intended  the  7- 5-in.  gun  type  of 
cruiser  to  be  replaced  by  vessels  armed  with  6-in.  guns.  A  similar 
exchange  of  notes  took  place  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Japanese  Government,  in  which  the  latter  also  concurred  in 
the  American  interpretation  of  Article  19. 

President  Hoover  had  announced  on  the  23rd  May  that  if  the 
Senate  failed  to  complete  its  action  in  regard  to  the  London  Treaty 
during  its  current  session,  he  would  call  a  special  session  as  soon 
as  Congress  rose  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  treaty.  Congress 
was  adjourned  on  the  3rd  July,  and  on  the  same  day  the  President 
summoned  a  special  session  for  the  7th  July.  Grave  doubts  were 
expressed  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  to  form  a  quorum 
could  be  kept  in  Washington  for  as  long  as  was  necessary  to  secure 
a  vote,  but  in  the  event  fears  on  this  score  proved  to  have  been  un¬ 
justified.1  The  opponents  of  the  treaty  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
delaying  the  proceedings,  in  the  first  place  by  insisting  on  a  Tull 
discussion  of  the  ‘secret  documents’  issue  wdiich  had  already  given 
trouble  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  in  the  second  place 
by  introducing  numerous  reservations  of  a  kind  which  would  obviously 
be  unacceptable  to  the  Executive.  In  regard  to  the  ‘secret  documents’, 
the  Senate  adopted  on  the  10th  July,  by  53  votes  to  4,  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Senator  McKellar  which  called  for  the  transmission  to 

1  On  the  7th  July  58  Senators  were  present — 9  more  than  the  49  required 
for  a  quorum.  On  the  9th  July  the  number  dropped  to  49,  hut  thereafter  the 
margin  was  kept  at  a  safer  number. 
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the  Senate  of  all  documents  and  information  bearing  on  the  treaty — 
with  the  qualification,  inserted  on  the  initiative  of  Senator  Robinson 
of  Arkansas  (who  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  in 
London),  that  such  transmission  would  not  be  ‘incompatible  with  the 
public  interest  .  President  Hoover  again  refused,  on  grounds  of  policy, 
to  make  all  the  documents  public,  though  he  explained  that  it  was 
open  to  all  Senators  to  examine  them  in  confidence.  The  matter  ended 
in  the  adoption  without  dissent  of  a  reservation,  to  which  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  saw  no  objection,  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  on 
the  understanding  that  there  were  no  secret  agreements  modifying 
its  provisions.  This  was  the  only  reservation  that  survived  the  debate 
in  the  Senate.  Every  other  attempt  to  change  the  treaty  by  amend¬ 
ment  or  reservation  was  defeated,  and  on  the  21st  July  the  Senate 
gave  its  consent  to  ratification  by  the  unexpectedly  large  majority  of 
58  to  9.  On  the  22nd  July  the  instrument  of  ratification  was  signed 
by  President  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover  thus  completed  his  share  of  the 
process  which  had  been  initiated  as  soon  as  he  became  President, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  declaration,  which  he  had  made  when  taking  the 
oath  of  office,  that  acceptance  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  ought  to  lead  to 
a  greater  measure  of  limitation  of  armaments. 

In  the  meantime,  the  treaty  had  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  on  several  occasions.  It  was 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  8th  May  and  again  on  the 
1st  July,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  May,  on  the 
motion  for  adjournment,  and  on  the  2nd  June,  on  a  motion,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
examine  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This  motion,  which  would  have 
involved  the  submission  of  the  treaty  to  a  process  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  it  was  undergoing  in  the  United  States  at  the  hands  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was  defeated  by  282  votes  to  201. 
The  result  of  these  debates  was  to  confirm  the  impression  that,  in 
Great  Britain  as  in  the  United  States,  there  was  an  outspoken 
minority  which  opposed  any  reduction  of  naval  strength  on  the 
ground  that  it  implied  a  diminution  of  security,  but  that  the  majority 
of  members  of  Parliament,  as  of  the  public  in  general,  were  convinced 
that  the  treaty  was  a  matter  for  rejoicing.  The  question  which  aroused 
most  criticism  in  Great  Britain  was  that  of  cruiser  strength.  Uneasi¬ 
ness  was  expressed,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Admiralty’s  demand  for  cruisers  from  seventy  to  fifty,1  but  also  in 

1  On  this  point,  Mr.  MacDonald,  on  the  15th  May,  referred  the  House  to  theex- 
planation  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  before  the  Conference  opened 
(seethe  Survey  for  1929,  p.  45,  footnote  1,  where  the  passage  in  question  is  quoted). 
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regard  to  the  provisions  for  replacement,  which  it  was  feared  were 
not  adequate  to  keep  the  numbers  up  even  to  the  lower  level.  On  the 
question  of  replacement,  the  official  explanation  was  that  the  91,000 
tons  of  replacement  tonnage  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
Article  20  of  the  treaty  was  adequate  if  the  life  of  all  cruisers  was  taken 
at  twenty  years  instead  of  sixteen  years — the  provision  that  the  life 
of  cruisers  laid  down  before  the  1st  January,  1920,  should  remain 
sixteen  years  having  been  inserted  purely  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Japan.1  The  reduction  of  British  destroyer  tonnage  to  150,000  tons 
was  also  criticized,  in  view  of  the  high  figures  for  submarines  which 
had  been  included  in  the  French  programme.  The  leader  of  the 
opposition  against  the  treaty  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  but  the  most  impressive  criticism  was  perhaps  that 
which  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  1st  July,  when  Earl 
Beatty  and  Earl  Jellicoe — two  distinguished  Admirals  who  had  held 
divergent  strategical  views  during  the  War  of  1914-18 — joined  forces 
in  attacking  the  treaty  on  the  ground  that  it  would  leave  Great 
Britain  inadequately  defended  in  case  of  war.  The  official  attitude 
of  the  Conservative  Party  towards  the  treaty  was  one  of  dis¬ 
approval,  but  it  was  explained2  that  the  Party  had  no  intention  of 
denouncing  the  treaty  if  it  should  return  to  power  in  the  interval 
before  the  next  Conference  met  in  1935,  though  it  desired  to  retain 
a  free  hand  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  terms  in  1935,  if  it 
should  then  be  in  power.  On  the  1st  August,  it  was  announced 
that  the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  had  been  signed  by 
the  King.3 

In  Japan,  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  displayed  by  naval  officers 
in  high  places  was  certainly  no  less  determined  than  it  was  in  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain,  but  there  also  the  Government  had 
the  support  of  public  opinion  as  a  whole,  which  recognized  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  settlement.  The  hostility  towards  the  treaty  in  naval 
circles  was  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  to  the  suicide  of  one  member 
of  the  Naval  General  Staff,  and  Admiral  Takarabe,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  on  his  return  to  Tokyo  from  London,  was  presented  with  a 
dagger  as  a  hint  that  he  also  should  commit  ‘hara-kiri’  in  expiation 
of  the  misdemeanour  of  having  put  his  signature  to  the  treaty.  The 

1  Mr.  MacDonald  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  July,  in 
answer  to  a  Parliamentary  question,  that  the  figure  of  91,000  tons  for  cruiser 
replacement  tonnage  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  time  of 
the  preliminary  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 

2  By  Mr.  Amery  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  May. 

3  The  ‘London  Naval  Treaty  Bill’  which  was  intended  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty  was  read  for  the  third  time  on  the  24th  July. 
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controversy  in  Japan  between  the  supporters  of  a  ‘Big  Navy’  and  the 
Government  turned  primarily  on  a  question  of  internal  politics — 
namely,  whether  the  right  to  determine  the  strength  of  naval  forces 
in  peace-time  lav  with  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Naval  General  Staff 
or  with  the  Government.1  This  controversy  seems  to  have  been  settled, 
finally,  in  favour  of  the  Government,  but  not  until  certain  members 
of  the  Naval  General  Staff  had  resigned  their  posts2  and  Admiral 
Takarabe  himself  had  undertaken  to  resign  from  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  as  soon  as  ratification  of  the  treaty  had  been  effected.3 
Admiral  Takarabe  had  arrived  back  in  Japan  in  the  third  week  of 
May,  and  during  the  next  few  weeks  the  tide  of  public  opinion  turned 
definitely  in  favour  of  the  treaty — as  was  proved  by  the  cordial 
reception  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Wakatsuki  when  he  landed  at  Kobe 
on  the  17th  June.  On  the  24th  July,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Supreme  War  Council  of  Japan  had  presented  a  report  to  the 
Emperor  which  indicated  certain  alleged  defects  in  the  treaty  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  defence,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  counterbalance  those  defects  to  a  certain  extent 
by  strengthening  other  means  of  defence,  such  as  the  Air  Force,  which 
were  not  affected  by  the  treaty.  Early  in  August  a  special  committee 
of  the  J apanese  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to  examine  the  treaty. 
This  committee  heard  evidence,  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  done  in  the  United  States,  though  not  in  public,  and  on  the  26th 
September  it  finally  adopted  a  report  approving  the  treaty.  The 
approval  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  whole  followed  on  the  1st  October, 
and  on  the  2nd  October  the  Emperor  signed  the  instrument  of 
ratification. 

On  the  27th  October  the  ceremony  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  except  the  Irish  Free  State  took  place  in 
London.  The  treaty  could  not  come  into  force,  however,  until  it  had 
been  ratified  by 'all  the  signatories  (except  France  and  Italy).4  The 
instrument  of  ratification  by  the  King  in  respect  of  the  Irish  Free 

1  During  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Diet  which  had  opened  on  the 
25th  April  (see  above,  p.  75)  and  which  closed  on  the  14th  May,  the  Opposition 
had  concentrated  on  contesting  the  right  of  the  Government  to  agree  to  the 
London  Treaty  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Naval  General 
Staff. 

2  Admiral  Kato,  Chief  of  the  Naval  General  Staff,  who  led  the  opposition 
to  the  treaty,  resigned  on  the  11th  June,  but  he  was  immediately  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  War  Council. 

3  Admiral  Takarabe  resigned  on  the  3rd  October  and  was  succeeded  by 
Admiral  Kiyokazu  Abo. 

4  See  p.  69  above. 
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State  was  deposited  on  the  31st  December,  1930,  and  on  the  1st 
January,  1931,  the  treaty  came  into  force  as  between  the  British 
Empire,  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

(iii)  The  Question  of  Financial  Assistance  to  States  Victims 

of  Aggression 

The  Convention  on  Financial  Assistance,  which  was  approved  by 
the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  during  its  eleventh  session  and  was 
opened  for  signature  on  the  29th  September,  1930,  had  its  origin  in 
a  proposal  made  on  behalf  of  the  Finnish  Government  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  in  May  1926.  On  the  26th  May,  1926,  Monsieur  Erich,  the 
representative  of  Finland,  proposed  that  the  Council  of  the  League 
should  be  asked  ‘to  undertake  the  examination  of  special  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  a  reduction  of  armaments  agreed  to  by  states  un¬ 
favourably  placed,  owing  to  geographical  or  other  exceptional 
circumstances,  might  be  compensated  in  order  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments  for  security’.  The  Finnish  Government  elaborated  this 
suggestion  in  a  memorandum  which  they  sent  to  the  Secretariat  of 
the  League  on  the  5th  June,  1926.  In  this  memorandum  they  made 
it  clear  that  the  ‘special  arrangements’  which  they  had  in  mind  were 
of  a  financial  character.  They  pointed  out  that  certain  small  states — 
especially  those  which,  like  Finland,  felt  that  they  were  exposed  to 
peculiar  danger — might  find  it  difficult  to  accept  disarmament 
proposals  restricting  their  right  to  build  up  stocks  of  armaments 
unless  they  could  be  sure  that,  in  case  of  need,  they  could  obtain 
immediate  supplies  of  war  material  from  abroad.  If  an  emergency 
arose,  however,  a  small  state  would  almost  certainly  find  that  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  supplies  exceeded  its  own  financial  capacity ; 
and  the  Finnish  Government  therefore  suggested  that  an  examination 
should  be  made  ‘of  the  practical  means  by  which  small  states  in  need 
of  special  security  .  .  .  could  obtain  sufficient  guarantees  as  regards 
immediate  financial  assistance  to  enable  them,  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming  the  victims  of  an  unprovoked  aggression,  to  purchase  war 
materials  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  a  successful  defence  until, 
in  accordance  with  Article  16  of  the  Covenant,  general  assistance  by 
the  League  is  forthcoming’. 

This  proposal  for  ‘financial  assistance  to  states  victims  of  aggres¬ 
sion’  was  under  discussion  by  various  organs  of  the  League  for  four 
and  a  half  years  before  it  emerged  as  a  convention;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  it  in  detail  in  all  the  stages  through  which  it 
passed.  During  1926  it  was  considered  by  a  Council  Committee  which 
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was  examining  a  number  of  questions  in  connexion  with  procedure  in 
case  of  menace  of  war.  At  the  end  of  that  year  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  Financial  Committee,  and  by  June  1927  that  committee  had 
worked  out  the  technical  details  of  a  scheme  which  already  contained 
many  of  the  principal  features  that  were  incorporated  in  the  final 
convention.  The  eighth  session  of  the  League  Assembly,  in  September 
1927,  expressed  its  conviction  ‘of  the  need  for  a  system  of  financial 
aid  for  contributing  to  the  organization  of  security,  which  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  preliminary  to  general  disarmament’,  and  recommended 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Committee  on  Arbi¬ 
tration  and  Security  which  was  to  be  established  by  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference.1  During  1928  the 
project  was  examined  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  members  of  the 
Arbitration  and  Security  Committee  and  the  Financial  Committee ; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Committee  it  became 
apparent  that  further  attempts  to  perfect  the  scheme  on  its  technical 
side  would  be  useless  until  a  decision  had  been  reached  on  certain 
general  questions  of  a  political  nature. 

Accordingly,  the  ninth  session  of  the  Assembly  in  September  1928 
was  asked  to  give  a  ruling  on  three  points : 

(1 )  Should  the  scheme  for  financial  assistance  be  embodied  in  a  special 
convention  or  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  agreements  to  be  reached 
in  connexion  with  the  reduction  of  armaments  ?  2 

(2)  Should  it  be  held  that  the  scheme  for  financial  assistance  would 
apply  not  only  in  case  of  war  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  in 
the  case  of  threat  of  war  referred  to  in  Article  11  of  the  Covenant  ?3 

(3)  In  order  that  the  financial  assistance  should  become  operative, 
would  a  Council  decision  be  sufficient  or  would  the  approval  of  each 
signatory  be  necessary  in  each  case,  including  signatories  not  represented 
on  the  Council? 

The  Third  Committee  of  the  Assembly  was  able  to  reach  provisional 
agreement  on  all  these  points  (though  this  did  not  preclude  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  discussion  at  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Assembly).  It 

1  For  tlie  work  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  and  Security  during  the 
years  1927  and  1928,  see  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  I  A,  section  (iii). 

2  The  interdependence  of  a  convention  on  financial  assistance  and  a  general 
disarmament  convention  had  been  strongly  advocated  by  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  had  laid  stress  on  this  point  on  the  8th  September,  1927, 
when  a  discussion  on  the  scheme  had  taken  place  in  the  League  Council.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  British  view  on  this  point  finally  won  the  day. 

3  This  point,  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  most  controversial  of  all, 
appears  to  have  been  raised  first  by  Monsieur  Rutgers  (Netherlands)  in  a  report 
on  certain  articles  of  the  Covenant  which  he  prepared  for  the  Committee  on 
Arbitration  and  Security  at  the  beginning  of  1928  (see  the  Survey  for  1928, 
pp.  85-6). 
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agreed  that  the  scheme  for  financial  assistance  should  be  drafted  in 
the  form  of  a  special  convention,  within  the  framework  of  the  League  s 
general  programme  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments ; 
that,  in  the  text  of  the  convention,  financial  assistance  should  be 
provided  for,  not  only  in  the  case  of  war  mentioned  in  Article  16  of 
the  Covenant,  but  also  in  the  case  of  war  or  threat  of  war  mentioned 
in  Article  11  ;  and  that  the  question  whether  the  convention  should  be 
put  into  operation  in  any  given  case  should  be  decided  solely  by  the 
Council  without  the  collaboration  of  other  signatories  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  not  represented  on  the  Council.  On  the  18th  September,  1928, 
the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  scheme  as  far  as  it 
had  gone  and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  ‘full  draft  convention,  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  details’,  might  be  submitted  to  it  at  its  next  session.  By 
March  1929  the  Financial  Committee  had  completed  the  drafting  of  a 
convention,  and  on  the  8th  March  the  Council  decided  to  communicate 
the  draft  to  the  Governments  of  all  states  members  of  the  League. 

The  scheme  as  it  now  stood  was  described  in  outline  as  follows  by 
Sir  Henry  Strakosch,1  who,  as  a  member  of  the  League  Financial 
Committee,  had  played  a  part  in  drafting  the  convention : 

‘The  plan  provides  that  the  convention  shall  be  put  into  operation 
in  favour  of  any  member  of  the  League  who  has  become  a  signatory  to 
the  convention,  and  who,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council,  is  held 
to  be  a  victim  of,  or  threatened  by,  aggression.  The  financial  aid  is  to 
be  obtained  in  the  international  money  markets  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  Government  concerned  contracting  for  a  loan  on  the  general 
security  of  its  revenues.  To  fortify  its  own  credit  there  is  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it,  by  way  of  guarantee  of  the  service  of  the  loan,  the  credit 
of  all  the  other  signatories  to  the  convention.  To  meet  the  difficulties 
and  delays  involved  by  reason  of  these  guarantees  being  widely  dis¬ 
tributed — a  serious  disadvantage  in  circumstances  where  promptness 
of  action  is  of  the  very  essence — and  to  endow  the  operation  with  added 
strength,  the  convention  provides  for  a  system  of  special  or  super 
guarantees.  A  few  of  the  signatories  whose  financial  standing  is  so 
high  as  to  be  likely  to  command  confidence  in  almost  all  circumstances 
are  to  guarantee  vis-a-vis  the  investor  the  whole  service  of  the  loan.2 

1  Quoted  from  an  article  in  The  Times,  10th  August,  1929.  For  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  scheme  by  the  same  authority,  see  the  address  on  ‘The 
Convention  on  Financial  Assistance’  which  was  given  by  Sir  Henry  Strakosch 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  on  the  8th  December,  1930, 
and  which  was  printed  in  International  Affairs,  vol.  x,  No.  2  (March  1931). 

2  The  special  guarantors  were  to  be  the  Governments  of  the  states  which 
were  permanent  members  of  the  League  Council,  together  with  such  other 
Governments  as  the  permanent  members  of  the  Council  might  invite  to  accept 
the  position. 
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In  this  way  any  such  loan  would  become  thrice  secured,  by  the  lia¬ 
bility  of : 

(a)  The  borrowing  Government ; 

(b)  All  the  signatories  to  the  convention  (ordinary  guarantee) ;  and 

(c)  Certain  signatories  of  undoubted  financial  strength  (special 
guarantee). 

‘When  in  any  particular  instance  the  Council — by  a  unanimous 
vote — decides  that  a  certain  signatory  shall  receive  financial  assis¬ 
tance,  it  will  authorize  that  signatory  to  issue  a  loan  (within  the  total 
permissible  under  the  convention)  enjoying  the  above-mentioned 
ordinary  and  special  guarantees.  The  maximum  annual  service  of  the 
loan  (and  therefore,  broadly,  its  amount)  will  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 
The  precise  responsibility  of  each  guarantor  for  each  year  will  then 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  service  of  the  particular  loan  among  all 
the  guaranteeing  Governments  in  the  proportion  of  their  maximum 
possible  liability.  A  similar  procedure  is  followed  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  liability  of  each  special  guarantor  Government. 

‘The  liability  of  the  ordinary  guarantors  is  a  contingent  one,  and 
becomes  operative  only  upon  the  failure  of  the  borrowing  Govern¬ 
ment  to  meet  its  loan  charges,  and  only  after  a  reserve  to  be  provided 
by  the  borrowing  Government  has  been  exhausted.  The  liability  of 
the  special  guarantors  is  contingent  not  only  upon  the  failure  of  the 
borrowing  Government  to  meet  its  loan  charges,  but  also  on  the 
failure  of  any  of  the  ordinary  guarantors  to  honour  their  guarantee. 
These  contingent  liabilities  of  both  the  ordinary  and  special  guarantors 
are  again  strictly  limited  in  amount. 

‘The  convention  provides  for  the  appointment  of  trustees,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  whole  management  of  the  loan  service,  and 
who  will  hold  the  reserve  fund  which,  under  the  convention,  is  to  be 
constituted  by  the  borrowing  Government,  and  who  will  also  under¬ 
take  the  financial  settlements  as  between  special  and  ordinary 
guarantors.’ 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1929  the  scheme  for  financial 
assistance  was  widely  discussed,  and  a  good  deal  of  opposition  was 
displayed,  especially  by  certain  sections  of  the  British  press,1  not  only 
to  particular  provisions  of  the  convention  but  also  to  the  general 
principles  underlying  it.  Perhaps  the  weightiest  argument  advanced 
against  the  plan  was  that  its  supporters  ‘thought  to  promote  peace 


1  See,  for  example,  articles  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  11th  and  12th 
March,  1929,  and  in  The  Observer  of  the  8th  and  15th  September,  1929.  The 
Times  on  the  other  hand  welcomed  the  plan  as  ‘a  constructive  proposal’  in  a 
leading  article  of  the  10th  August,  1929. 
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by  financing  war’,1  and  that  they  were  assuming  the  continuance  of 
a  ‘war  mentality’  instead  of  encouraging  the  development  of  a  ‘peace 
mentality’  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kellogg  Pact.  From  the  specifically 
British  point  of  view,  it  was  urged  that  the  British  Empire  would  be 
saddled  with  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  the  liability.  The 
proposal  was  that  the  amounts  for  which  the  various  guarantors  were 
to  make  themselves  responsible  should  be  determined  according  to 
the  scale  of  contributions  to  the  budget  of  the  League,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  was  the  largest  single  contributor  to 
the  budget,  and  that  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  provided  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  total.  In  addition,  Great  Britain,  as  one  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  League  Council,  would  be  one  of  the 
special  guarantors  who  might  be  called  upon  to  make  good  any 
defaults  on  the  part  of  the  primary  guarantors. 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  the  supporters  of  the  scheme2  argued 
that  the  interdependence  of  security  and  disarmament  was  now  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  and  that  the  draft  Convention  on  Financial  Assistance 
was  almost  the  first  proposal  which  attacked  the  problem  of  security 
on  positive  lines.  If  the  plan  were  adopted,  they  believed  that  the 
League  Council  would  acquire  a  new  and  powerful  weapon — perhaps 
more  effective  and  more  easy  to  operate  than  any  which  it  had 
hitherto  possessed — for  preventing  or  stopping  a  conflict.  In  their 
view,  any  state  contemplating  aggression  would  be  likely  to  pause 
if  it  knew  that  its  prospective  victim  could  count  not  only  on  the 
financial  assistance  which  would  ensure  a  supply  of  armaments  but 
also  on  the  united  moral  support  of  the  members  of  the  League 
Council,  which  would  be  implicit  in  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Council  to  put  the  convention  into  operation,  and  which  would  carry 
with  it  the  probability  that  financial  and  economic  markets  wrould  be 
closed  against  the  state  which  had  been  declared  to  be  in  the  wrong.3 

1  The  Observer,  22nd  September,  1929. 

2  For  appreciations  of  the  scheme  and  answers  to  criticism  on  particular 
points,  see  the  article  by  Sir  Henry  Strakosch  in  The  Times  of  the  10th  August, 
1929,  from  which  a  passage  has  been  quoted  above;  a  letter  from  Sir  Otto 
Niemeyer  (also  a  member  of  the  League’s  Financial  Committee)  in  The  Observer 
of  the  15tli  September,  1929;  and  articles  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes  in  The  Nation, 
8th  and  15th  March,  1930. 

3  The  counter-argument  to  this  was  that  a  state  with  aggressive  designs 
might  hope  to  profit  from  the  well-known  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the 
aggressor  in  any  given  case,  and  might  even  hope  to  convince  the  Council  that 
it  was  in  the  right  and  its  victim  in  the  wrong  and  thus  secure  financial  assis¬ 
tance  and  moral  support  for  itself.  The  critics  therefore  saw  a  danger  that  the 
existence  of  the  convention  might  actually  encourage  an  unscrupulous  state  to 
provoke  a  conflict.  The  supporters  of  the  scheme  relied  on  this  difficulty  being 
met  by  the  necessity  for  unanimity  on  the  Council,  since  it  was  improbable 
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In  this  way,  they  hoped  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  convention 
would  act  as  a  strong  moral  deterrent  against  war.  As  for  the 
financial  question,  they  pointed  out  that  the  provision  for  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Council  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  liability 
to  be  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  against  her  will,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  the  liability  was  both  contingent  and  strictly  limited.  States 
which  signed  the  convention  would,  in  effect,  be  insuring  themselves 
at  a  relatively  cheap  rate  against  the  far  wider  obligations  which 
were  imposed  upon  them  by  Article  16  of  the  Covenant  and  against 
the  losses  which  inevitably  accompanied  any  international  dis¬ 
turbance. 

The  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  the  draft  conven¬ 
tion  which  were  ventilated  in  the  British  press  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1929  also  found  expression  when  the  draft  came  under 
discussion  by  the  Third  Committee  of  the  League  Assembly  during 
its  tenth  session  in  September.  The  representative  of  the  British 
Government,1  Lord  Cecil,  supported  the  project,  but  certain  of  the 
British  Dominions  evidently  felt  little  enthusiasm  for  it  and  the 
Scandinavian  states  (other  than  Finland),  as  well  as  Switzerland,  also 
showed  a  tendency  to  hold  back. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  actual  provisions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  technical  points  were  raised,  but  the  dominant 
question  was  that  of  the  cases  in  which  financial  assistance  might  or 
should  be  given,  and  in  particular  whether  it  should  be  given  in  the 
case  of  a  mere  threat  of  war,  and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions.  Certain 
delegates,  including  the  German  representative,  Count  Bernstorff, 
regarded  with  suspicion  the  proposed  inclusion  of  cases  in  which  war 
was  threatened.  According  to  this  view,  the  Council’s  value  as  a 
mediator  would  be  imperilled  or  destroyed  if  financial  assistance  were 
to  be  granted  before  a  conflict  had  actually  broken  out,  since  in 
deciding  to  put  the  convention  into  operation  for  the  benefit  of  one 
party  to  a  dispute  the  Council  would  be  taking  sides  with  that  party 
against  the  other;  and  fears  were  also  expressed  lest  a  state  which 
had  been  assisted  in  raising  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  armaments 
might  then  insist  upon  settling  the  dispute  by  force  of  arms  and  reject 
proposals  for  conciliation.  In  opposition  to  this  view  other  delega- 

that  a  guilty  state  would  be  able  to  hoodwink  all  the  members  of  the  Council 
sufficiently  to  convince  them  of  the  righteousness  of  its  cause.  If  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  which  state  was  aggressor  and  which  the  victim  of  aggression  might 
be  expected  to  limit  the  occasions  on  which  the  convention  would  be  put  into 
operation,  it  might  also  be  expected  to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  its  mis¬ 
application. 

1  In  Great  Britain,  the  Labour  Party  was  in  office  at  the  time. 
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tions,  including  the  British,  maintained  that,  if  the  Council  were  to 
be  debarred  from  granting  financial  assistance  until  war  had  actually 
begun,  the  convention  would  lose  its  chief  value,  since  it  would  no 
longer  provide  an  additional  means  for  the  prevention  of  war.  The 
French  delegation  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  draft  convention 
by  which  the  Council  would  only  have  the  power  to  grant  financial 
assistance  in  case  of  a  threat  of  war  if  both  parties  to  the  dispute  had 
agreed  to  accept  its  (the  Council’s)  recommendations,  and  one  party 
had  then  gone  back  on  its  undertaking.  This  amendment  was 
strongly  criticized  by  Lord  Cecil,  who  pointed  out  that,  under  such 
conditions,  ‘it  was  quite  evident  that  the  aggressive  party  would 
simply  refuse  to  agree  [to  accept  the  Council’s  recommendations]  and 
would  prevent  the  operation  of  the  convention’. 

Another  controversial  point  which  was  discussed  at  length  was 
whether  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Convention  on  Financial 
Assistance  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  conclusion  and  coming 
into  force  of  a  general  Disarmament  Convention,  or  whether  it  should 
be  entirely  independent.  The  British  Government  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  former  alternative1  and  the  majority  of  the  Third 
Committee  finally  declared  in  favour  of  the  British  view.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  provisional  agreement  was  reached ;  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  reconcile  different 
opinions  as  to  the  cases  in  which  financial  assistance  should  be  given, 
and  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  postpone  the  final  decision  on 
the  convention  for  another  year.  On  the  24t,h  September  the  Assembly 
referred  the  draft  back  to  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  and  Security 
for  re-examination  in  co-operation  with  the  Financial  Committee. 

The  convention  was  reconsidered  by  the  Financial  Committee  in 
January  1930,  and  by  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  and  Security, 
with  the  assistance  of  certain  members  of  the  Financial  Committee, 
during  its  fourth  session  (28th  April- 9th  May,  1930).  The  result  was 
a  revised  draft  which  covered  most  of  the  points  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  Third  Committee  of  the  Assembly  in  the  previous  September ; 
but  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  and  Security  found  itself  unable  to 
present  unanimous  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of 
cases  in  which  war  was  merely  threatened  and  to  the  interdependence 
of  the  convention  and  a  general  Disarmament  Convention.2 

1  On  this  point,  the  Labour  Government  took  the  same  view  as  their  Con¬ 
servative  predecessors  in  office. 

2  Both  these  points  were  included  in  the  draft  as  it  left  the  Committee’s 
hands,  but  an  introductory  note  pointed  out  that  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  not  unanimously  agreed  and  that  the  texts  had  been  adopted  only 
by  a  majority  vote. 
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The  Third  Committee  of  the  Assembly  in  September  1930  suc¬ 
ceeded  finally  in  reaching  agreement  on  both  these  points.  The  draft, 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  Third  Committee  for  consideration,  pro¬ 
vided  that  ‘if  the  Council  .  .  .  shall,  in  any  international  dispute  likely 
to  lead  to  a  rupture,  have  taken  steps  to  safeguard  peace  .  .  .  and  if 
one  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  conform  to  such  steps,  the 
Council  may,  at  the  request  of  the  other  party  .  .  .  grant  financial 
assistance  to  the  last-named  party’.  The  Third  Committee,  after  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  adopted  this  formula,  with  the  addition  of  the 
words  ‘provided  it  [the  Council]  considers  that  peace  cannot  be  safe¬ 
guarded  otherwise’.  In  this  formula  the  Committee  sought  to  embody 
the  substantial  points  in  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  convention  in  cases  where  war  was  merely  threatened. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Council  was  empowered  to  use  financial  assis¬ 
tance  as  a  means  of  prevention  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  war ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  Council  ought  not  to 
prejudice  its  position  as  an  impartial  mediator  by  granting  financial 
assistance  until  every  possible  step  had  been  taken  to  secure  agree¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  the  character  of  the  convention  as  a  means  for  the 
prevention  of  war  was  maintained ;  and  this  preventive  aspect  was 
also  emphasized  by  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  convention.  These  articles 
provided  that  the  state  to  which  financial  assistance  was  granted 
must  undertake  to  submit  the  dispute  ‘to  judicial  or  arbitral  settle¬ 
ment  or  to  any  other  pacific  procedure  which  the  Council’  might 
‘deem  suitable’ ;  and  that,  if  a  conflict  was  threatened  but  had  not 
actually  broken  out,  the  state  which  was  to  receive  assistance  must 
also  ‘conform  to  any  provisional  measure  that  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Council  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  peace’. 

In  regard  to  the  connexion  between  the  convention  and  a  Disarma¬ 
ment  Convention,  the  draft  presented  to  the  Third  Committee  pro¬ 
vided  that  ‘the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  convention,  and  its 
maintenance  in  force  as  regards  the  authorization  of  new  loans,  shall 
be  conditional  upon  the  entry  into  force  and  maintenance  in  force  of 
the  plans  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  on  Disarmament  in  execution  of  Article  8  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations’.  The  Third  Committee  finally  agreed  upon 
a  modified  text  which  made  the  entry  into  force  and  maintenance  in 
force  of  the  convention  conditional,  ‘in  respect  of  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  upon  the  entry  into  force  and  maintenance  in 
force,  in  respect  of  that  Party,  of  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  adopted  in  execution  of  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations’. 
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The  Third  Committee  also  made  certain  other  slight  changes  in  the 
text  submitted  to  it,  and  finally  passed  on  the  amended  draft  for 
approval  by  the  Assembly  in  plenary  session.  On  the  29th  September 
the  Assembly  adopted  the  convention  and  declared  it  open  for 
signature  j1  and  on  the  2nd  October  it  was  signed  by  the  following 
twenty -eight  states:  Abyssinia,  Albania,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Great  Britain,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Estonia,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Irish  Free  State,  Jugoslavia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Persia,  Peru,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 

On  the  occasion  of  signature,  which  took  place  during  a  plenary 
session  of  the  Assembly,  the  rapporteur  of  the  Third  Committee, 
Monsieur  Politis,  pointed  out  that  the  chief  value  of  the  convention 
was  ‘its  moral  and  political  aspect’ ;  for  its  ‘most  valuable  and 
essential  feature’  was  that  financial  assistance  would  be  ‘forthcoming 
from  the  whole  body  of  contracting  parties  in  the  name  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League’.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  ‘unanimous 
decision  of  the  League  Council,  given  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
financial  assistance,  will  involve  the  obligation,  which  the  Council 
may  not  evade,  of  determining,  indirectly  yet  with  certainty,  the 
author  of  the  act  of  aggression,  against  whom  the  sanctions  of 
Article  16  of  the  Covenant  will  be  enforced,  thus  facilitating  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  execution  of  that  article’.2 

By  the  terms  of  the  convention  (Art.  32),  it  was  not  to  come  into 
force  until  sufficient  ratifications  and  accessions  had  been  received  for 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  50,000,000  gold  francs,  for  the  annual  service 
of  loans,  ‘to  be  covered  by  ordinary  guarantees  and  also  by  the  special 
guarantees  of  not  less  than  three  Governments’.  If  the  twenty -eight 
signatures  affixed  to  the  convention  on  the  2nd  October  were  all 
ratified,  the  minimum  sum  of  50,000,000  gold  francs  would  be  covered 
by  ordinary  guarantees  ;3  but  the  original  signatories  only  included 
two,  instead  of  three,  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  League 
Council  who  were  to  act  as  special  guarantors.  In  January  1931, 

1  Tlie  text  is  printed  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930. 

2  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  convention  which  have 
been  quoted  above  (p.  89),  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Council,  in  deciding 
between  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  of  aggression,  would  be  guided  by  the 
relative  willingness  of  the  parties  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  or  arbitral 
settlement  or  to  conform  to  the  measures  which  the  Council  recommended. 

3  By  Article  7  of  the  convention,  the  annual  liability  of  a  Government  which 
was  an  ordinary  guarantor  was  to  be  limited  to  a  maximum  sum  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  100,000,000  gold  francs  as  that  Government’s  contribution 
to  the  League  budget  bore  to  the  total  contributions  under  the  scale  of  alloca¬ 
tion  in  force  on  the  1st  January,  1930. 
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however,  the  signature  of  a  third  guarantor,  Italy,  was  affixed  to  the 
convention.  Provided  that  ratifications  were  duly  effected,  therefore, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  Financial  Assistance  if  and  when  the  General  Disarma¬ 
ment  Convention  with  which  it  was  to  be  interdependent  could  be 
brought  into  existence. 

(iv)  The  Last  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference 

In  the  Survey  for  1929, 1  an  account  was  given  of  the  first  part  of 
the  sixth  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament 
Conference,  which  was  held  at  Geneva  from  the  15th  April  to  the 
6th  May,  1929.  During  this  session,  the  Commissipn  gave  a  second 
reading  to  certain  parts  of  the  draft  convention  on  the  limitation  of 
armaments  which  it  had  had  on  the  stocks  since  1927. 2  The  chapters 
on  which  provisional  agreement  was  reached  included  those  dealing 
with  chemical  warfare,  with  ‘effectives’,  and  with  armament  material 
for  use  in  the  air  and  on  land.  The  discussion  of  naval  armaments 
was  postponed  until  such  time  as  the  principal  Naval  Powers  should 
have  given  due  consideration  to  new  proposals  which  had  been  put 
forward  by  the  American  delegation  in  the  course  of  the  session;  and 
it  was  also  agreed  to  postpone  certain  other  chapters  of  the  draft 
convention,  dealing  with  publicity,  with  the  execution  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  with  other  matters.  In  the  case  of  the  articles  which  were 
provisionally  adopted,  this  result  was  obtained,  for  the  most  part, 
by  majority  votes,  and  a  minority  of  the  delegates  expressed  consider¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  with  the  outcome  of  the  discussions.  The  leaders 
of  the  minority,  Count  Bernstorff  (Germany)  and  Monsieur  Litvinov 
(U.S.S.R.),  went  so  far  as  to  dissociate  themselves  formally  from 
certain  of  the  decisions  reached  by  the  majority  and  to  declare  that 
their  only  hope  was  that  those  decisions  would  be  reversed  by  the 
Disarmament  Conference  for  which  the  Preparatory  Commission 
was  supposed  to  be  preparing  the  way.  The  points  on  which  the 
minority  felt  most  strongly  were  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  the 
limitation  of  military  effectives  which  applied  only  to  men  serving 
with  the  colours  and  excluded  trained  reserves,3  and  the  abandonment 

1  Part  I  A,  section  (ii). 

2  For  the  first  reading  of  the  draft  convention  in  March  and  April  1927,  see 
the  Survey  for  1927 ,  Part  I,  section  (ii). 

3  In  the  hope  of  promoting  general  agreement,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  who,  at  earlier  sessions  of  the  Commission, 
had  supported  the  inclusion  of  trained  reserves,  agreed  during  the  sixth  session 
not  to  oppose  the  thesis  of  the  conscriptionist  countries  that  the  limitation  of 
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of  any  attempt  to  secure  the  direct  limitation  of  the  material  of  land 
warfare.  Germany  had  consistently  urged  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  limitation  of  material  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
An  alternative  proposal  for  indirect  limitation  by  means  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  budgetary  expenditure  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  the  Commission,  during  the  first  part 
of  its  sixth  session,  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the  limitation 
of  material  could  only  be  effected  ‘  by  means  of  publicity  of  expendi¬ 
ture’. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  suspended  its  sixth  session  on  the 
6th  May,  1929,  and  it  did  not  meet  again  until  the  6th  November, 
1930.  On  the  3rd  September,  1929,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  told  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  that,  as  a  result  of  Anglo-American 
conversations  which  had  been  initiated  shortly  after  he  came  into 
office  as  head  of  the  British  Government  on  the  5th  June,  1929,  agree¬ 
ment  on  naval  matters  was  in  sight  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  convene  a  conference  of 
the  principal  Naval  Powers  at  an  early  date.1  On  the  24th  September, 
the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  welcoming  the  prospect  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Naval  Powers,  ‘which  agreement  may  enable 
the  Preparatory  Commission  to  secure  general  agreement  on  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  naval 
armaments’.  Invitations  to  a  Naval  Conference  were  issued  on  the 
7th  October,  1929,  and  the  Conference  took  place  in  London  from 
the  21st  January  to  the  22nd  April,  1930. 

The  proceedings  of  the  London  Conference  are  described  elsewhere,2 
but  it  may  be  noted  here  that  among  its  achievements  was  a  pro¬ 
visional  agreement  on  a  matter  which  had  proved  one  of  the  principal 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  Preparatory  Commission:  the 
method  to  be  adopted  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  The 
solution  on  which  the  French  and  British  delegations  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  3  agreed  followed  the  lines  of  the  ‘pro jet  transactionnel ’  which 
had  been  put  forward  by  France  in  April  1927  4 — that  is,  it  provided 
for  the  basis  of  limitation  to  be  total  or  ‘global  ’  tonnage,  not  tonnage 

reserves  was  impossible.  (For  the  alleged  bargain  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  the  subject  of  trained  reserves  in  connexion  with  the  so-called 
‘Anglo-French  Compromise’,  see  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  I  A,  section  (ii)  (b).) 

1  The  Anglo-American  conversations  and  the  preparations  for  the  London 
Naval  Conference  are  dealt  with  in  Part  I  A,  section  (iii)  of  the  Survey  for  1929. 

2  Section  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

3  The  Italian  delegation  entered  a  general  reservation  to  the  effect  that  they 
could  not  accept  one  method  of  limitation  rather  than  another  until  the  ratios 
of  strength  and  maximum  levels  of  tonnage  had  been  agreed  upon. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  p.  16;  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  22  and  38. 
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by  categories,  but  each  Power  was  to  make  known  the  amount  of 
tonnage  that  it  proposed  to  allocate  to  each  category,  and  there  was 
to  be  freedom,  within  certain  limits  and  on  certain  conditions,  to 
transfer  tonnage  from  one  category  to  another.  Particulars  of  the 
plan  proposed  were  contained  in  the  First  Report  of  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Conference,  and  that  part  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty 
which  was  signed  only  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
was  so  drafted  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  First  Committee’s 
scheme.  On  the  21st  April,  1930,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  London  Conference,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League,  for  the  information  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
the  text  of  the  London  Treaty,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committees  and  the  minutes  of  plenary  sessions  of  the 
Conference.  Thereafter,  the  President  of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  Monsieur  Loudon  (Netherlands),  took  steps  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  certain  members  of  the  Commission  1  as  to  the  date  at  which 
the  Commission  might  profitably  resume  its  labours.  Although  the 
London  Conference  had  provided  the  basis  for  a  general  agreement  on 
naval  armaments  so  far  as  the  methods  to  be  adopted  were  concerned, 
it  had  not  resulted  in  complete  agreement  between  all  the  Powers 
represented,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  Preparatory 
Commission  would  find  its  task  easier  if  France  and  Italy  could  first 
settle  the  differences  which  had  prevented  the  London  Conference 
from  achieving  more  than  a  partial  success.  Monsieur  Loudon  found, 
therefore,  that  the  majority2  of  the  members  whom  he  consulted  were 
in  favour  of  postponing  the  meeting  until  after  the  session  of  the 
Assembly,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  Franco -Italian  conversations  to 
bear  fruit  and  for  all  the  Governments  concerned  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  the  results  of  the  London  Conference.  On  the  7th  May, 
1930,  Monsieur  Loudon  notified  the  members  of  the  Commission  that 
he  had  decided  to  convene  the  second  part  of  the  sixth  session  for  the 
3rd  November,  1930.3 

Thus  the  eleventh  session  of  the  League  Assembly  in  September 
1930  was  not  called  upon  to  consider  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  during  the  preceding  twelve  months ;  but 
this  did  not  mean  that  the  Assembly  showed  no  interest  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  progress.  On  the  contrary,  many  speakers  in  the 

1  The  Arbitration  and  Security  Committee,  membership  of  which  was 
practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  was  in  session 
at  Geneva  in  the  first  week  of  May  1930. 

2  Germany,  as  usual,  was  in  the  minority  in  desiring  that  the  Preparatory 
Commission  should  meet  without  further  delay. 

3  The  date  was  subsequently  altered  to  the  6th  November. 
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plenary  meetings  referred  to  the  Commission’s  work,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  complete  its  task  and 
that  the  World  Conference  on  Disarmament  would  not  be  postponed 
much  longer.  On  the  11th  September  an  important  statement  on 
disarmament  was  made  by  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  who  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  League 
had  not  yet  honoured  the  solemn  pledge  ‘to  accept  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  and  limitation  of  national  forces’  which  they  had  given  in 
Article  8  of  the  Covenant,  and  which  was  ‘no  less  sacred’  than  any 
other  obligation  contained  in  the  Peace  Treaties.  Mr.  Henderson 
urged  that  ‘  the  time  for  practical  results  ’  had  now  arrived.  One  of 
the  most  significant  passages  of  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he  re¬ 
marked,  a  propos  of  the  Treaty  of  Financial  Assistance  which  was 
opened  for  signature  by  the  Assembly,1  that  security  and  disarma¬ 
ment  were  ‘closely  interlocked’  and  that  ‘in  accepting  new  instru¬ 
ments  which  are  designed  to  complete  or  strengthen  the  machinery 
of  the  Covenant  on  the  side  of  security’  the  British  Government 
intended  to  ‘insert  the  condition’  that  their  ‘acceptance  of  such 
measures  shall  only  become  effective  when,  on  the  other  side,  dis¬ 
armament  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  phrase  and  has  become  a  reality’. 

In  the  Third  Committee  of  the  Assembly  the  discussion  centred 
round  the  question  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
a  definite  recommendation  that  the  full  Disarmament  Conference 
should  be  summoned  during  1931.  The  principal  supporter  of  the 
idea  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  Conference  was  Germany.  The  German 
delegate,  as  has  been  seen,  had  reached  a  point  in  May  1929  at  which 
he  virtually  despaired  of  any  good  thing  coming  out  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  proceedings,  and  German  opinion  had  been  tending  more  and 
more  to  take  the  view  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  cutting  short  the 
preliminary  discussions  on  disarmament  and  summoning  a  Con¬ 
ference  at  which  the  broad  issues  at  stake  could  no  longer  be  shrouded 
in  technicalities  but  would  have  to  be  faced  and  decided.  Thus  the 
question  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  Conference,  like  the  questions  of 
trained  reserves  and  direct  limitation  of  land  material,  had  assumed 
a  symbolic  importance  in  German  eyes.  A  resolution  moved  by  Count 
Bernstorff  in  the  Third  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  League 
Council  should  be  invited  to  summon  the  Disarmament  Conference 
as  early  as  possible  in  1931,  was  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
two  other  ‘ex-enemy’  countries.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for  the 
states  which  had  been  unilaterally  disarmed  by  the  Peace  Treaties 
had  a  common  interest  in  securing  the  widest  possible  measure  of 
1  See  section  (iii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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general  disarmament,  and  Austria  and  Hungary  (neither  of  whom 
was  represented  on  the  Preparatory  Commission)  generally  followed 
Germany’s  lead  in  such  matters  at  the  Assembly.  What  was  more 
remarkable  was  that  Italy,  on  this  occasion,  ranged  herself  by  Ger¬ 
many’s  side — a  move  which  was  specially  significant  when  it  was 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  negotiations  on  naval 
questions  between  France  and  Italy,  which  had  been  proceeding  at 
intervals  since  the  end  of  the  London  Conference,1  had  just  been 
suspended  again.  On  the  26th  September,  when  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Third  Committee  rejected  Count  Bernstorff’s  pro¬ 
posal,2  the  minority  which  voted  in  favour  of  it  included  Italy  as  well 
as  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Committee  then  adopted  a 
resolution  which  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission,  during  the  forthcoming  session,  would  ‘  be  able  to  finish  the 
drawing  up  of  a  preliminary  draft  convention  ’  and  would  thus  ‘  enable 
the  Council  to  convene  as  soon  as  possible  a  Conference  on  the  re¬ 
duction  and  limitation  of  armaments’.  This  resolution  was  passed 
without  opposition,  but  Italy  again  joined  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary  in  abstaining  from  voting. 

The  report  of  the  Third  Committee  came  before  the  Assembly  on 
the  30th  September.  The  discussion  on  it  was  marked  by  a  significant 
re-statement  by  Monsieur  Briand  of  the  French  Government’s  policy 
regarding  disarmament.  On  the  14th  September,  while  the  Assembly 
was  in  session,  a  general  election  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  the 
sweeping  success  obtained  at  the  polls  by  the  National  Socialists  (the 
German  Fascist  Party,  commonly  known  as  the  ‘Nazis’)  had  alarmed 
the  body  of  opinion  in  France  which  was  always  ready  to  interpret 
manifestations  of  a  Nationalist  spirit  in  Germany  as  a  direct  menace 
to  the  security  of  her  neighbours.  This  alarm  had  not  been  allayed 
by  a  great  Stahlhelm  rally  which  had  taken  place  at  Coblenz  3  a 

1  These  negotiations  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1931. 

2  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  include  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Assembly  a  statement  that  the  Committee  desired  the  Disarmament  Confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  during  1931  if  possible.  The  British  representative  on  the 
Committee,  Lord  Cecil,  voted  with  the  majority,  although,  as  he  told  the 
Assembly  on  the  30th  September,  he  was  ‘passionately  anxious  that  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  should  take  place  at  the  earliest  possible  moment’, 
because  he  was  ‘still  more  anxious  that  the  preparation  for  the  Conference 
should  he  adequately  done,  and  that  every  precaution  should  he  taken  that 
the  Disarmament  Conference  shall  indeed  result  in  the  first  step  towards 
disarmament  ’. 

3  In  French  eyes  it  was  adding  insult  to  injury  that  this  demonstration 
should  have  taken  place  in  territory  from  which  French  troops  had  recently 
been  evacuated,  in  advance  of  the  treaty  date  (see  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  II, 
section  (i)). 
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fortnight  after  the  elections,  and  which  had  been  attended  by  the 
ex-Crown  Prince  of  Germany  and  by  other  members  of  the  former 
ruling  families,  as  well  as  by  an  Italian  Fascist,  Signor  Maltoni. 
During  the  second  half  of  September  the  French  press1  had  been 
repeating  the  accusation,  which  had  been  levelled  against  Germany, 
and  repudiated  by  her,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past,2  that 
her  anxiety  to  hasten  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  and 
arrive  at  the  Disarmament  Conference  was  inspired,  not  by  a  pure 
and  disinterested  zeal  for  peace,  but  by  a  desire  to  wreck  the  League’s 
work  for  disarmament  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  the  right  to  re¬ 
arm.  Side  by  side  with  this  accusation  went  the  allegation  (which 
had  also  been  made  frequently  in  the  past)  that  Germany  was  not 
really  disarmed  at  all — in  spite  of  the  clean  bill  which  had  been  given 
to  her  in  January  1927  3 — and  that  any  increase  in  her  armaments 
would  place  her  in  a  position  of  definite  superiority  to  France. 

When  Monsieur  Briand  addressed  the  Assembly  on  the  30th 
September  he  dealt,  as  his  British  confrere  had  done  on  the  11th  Sep¬ 
tember,4  with  the  question  of  the  priority  as  between  security  and 
disarmament.  But  whereas  Mr.  Henderson  had  made  it  clear  that, 
in  the  British  Government’s  view,  security  and  disarmament  must 
move  forward  together,  Monsieur  Briand  reiterated  the  well-known 
French  thesis  that  the  progress  of  disarmament  was  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  prior  attainment  of  security.  ‘The  three  terms  of  the 
problem’,  he  said,  ‘for  all  nations  and  for  the  Assembly,  have  always 
been:  Arbitration,  Security,  Disarmament.’ 5  Monsieur  Briand  went 
on  to  refer  to  the  ‘clamours  from  the  polling  booths’  which  had 
reached  his  ears  at  a  moment  when  he  was  ‘  uttering  none  but  words 
of  concord’,  and  declared  that  those  ‘clamours’  were  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  doctrine  of  arbitration,  security  and  disarmament  was 
‘the  true  doctrine,  the  most  sure  and  sound,  the  only  one  that  a 
country  worthy  of  the  name  should  ever  consider’. 

The  German  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Curtius,  who  had  already  an- 

1  See,  for  example,  Le  Temps,  28th  September,  1930.  The  French  semi¬ 
official  press  continued  to  make  accusations  and  allegations  of  this  kind  while 
the  Preparatory  Commission  was  in  session.  See  for  instance  Le  Temps, 
10th  November,  1930. 

2  E.g.  in  March  1928  (see  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  50,  n.  2). 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  II  A. 

4  See  p.  94  above. 

6  Two  days  earlier,  on  the  28th  September,  Monsieur  Tardieu  had  made  a 
speech  at  A  Jen  con  in  which  he  had  referred  to  ‘security,  arbitration  and  dis¬ 
armament  ’  and  had  indicated  that  France  would  not  consider  any  alteration 
in  the  order  of  those  three  words.  Monsieur  Briand’s  transposition  of  the  first 
two  did  not  of  course  affect  the  essential  point,  which  was  that  disarmament 
came  last. 
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nounccd  that  the  German  delegation  intended  to  abstain  from  voting 
on  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Third  Committee,1  answered  Mon¬ 
sieur  Briand  by  pleading  yet  again  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  Disarmament  Conference.  His  Government,  he  said, 
were  ‘convinced  that  only  when  the  date  has  been  fixed  shall  we  be 
certain  that  the  preparatory  work  will  be  completed  by  that  date’. 

The  debates  on  disarmament  which  took  place  in  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  League  Assembly  served  to  show  that  the  situation  on 
the  eve  of  what  was  expected  to  be  the  last  session  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  was  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  achievement 
of  a  real  measure  of  success.  It  was  true  that  the  London  Naval 
Conference  had  succeeded  in  solving  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the 
technical  problems  which  the  Commission  had  encountered,  and  that 
there  was  good  reason  to  hope  that  a  general  agreement  on  naval 
questions  could  now  be  reached.  It  was  also  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  twenty-seven  nations  who  met  at 
Geneva  on  the  6th  November,  1930,  appeared  to  be  genuinely  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  their  labours  to  a  close,  and  that  this  spirit  corre¬ 
sponded  to  a  feeling  which  had  been  steadily  gaining  strength  in 
some,  at  least,  of  the  countries  concerned,2  and  which  had  found 
expression,  for  instance,  in  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Henderson  at 
the  Assembly — the  feeling  that  ‘the  time  for  practical  results’  in 
disarmament  had  come.  On  the  other  hand,  there  remained  the 
question  whether  the  Commission  would  find  it  possible  to  produce 
a  draft  convention  which  would  be  acceptable  to  France  and  her 
allies  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  ‘vanquished’ 
states  that  there  was  a  sincere  will  to  disarm  on  the  part  of  the 
‘victors’.  It  was  evident  that  a  Germany  which  had  just  returned 
107  ‘Nazis’  to  the  Reichstag  was  in  no  mood  to  accept  provisions 
which  she  had  already  rejected  as  inadequate  in  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  of  general  disarmament  which  had  been  given  in  Article  8  of 
the  Covenant.  Germany,  therefore,  might  be  counted  on  to  demand 
a  thorough-going  revision  of  the  chapters  of  the  convention  which 
related  to  ‘  effectives  ’  and  to  land  armaments ;  but  in  view  of  the 
French  reaction  to  the  German  election  results  it  was  more  improb¬ 
able  than  ever  that  France  would  be  inclined  to  yield  to  Germany 
on  any  points  of  substance.  It  was  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the 
vicious  circle  had  not  already  established  itself  too  firmly  to  be  broken, 

1  Austria  and  Hungary  (but  uot  Italy)  also  abstained  from  voting  on  the 
resolution. 

2  Even  in  France,  a  Socialist  campaign  in  favour  of  disarmament  was  in 
progress  in  the  autumn  of  1930. 
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and  whether  the  Commission  would  not  have  to  choose  between  the 
adoption  of  measures  unsatisfactory  to  Germany  over  Germany’s 
head  and  a  virtual  acknowledgement  that  it  was  impossible,  under 
present  conditions,  to  conclude  a  general  disarmament  agreement. 

If  this  choice  had  to  be  made,  there  was  little  doubt  that,  at  first 
sight,  the  former  alternative  would  appear  preferable  to  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission ;  but  recent  developments  in  the 
international  situation  had  introduced  new  factors  which  were  likely 
to  complicate  the  issue.  If  a  draft  disarmament  convention  unaccept¬ 
able  to  Germany  were  to  be  adopted  on  a  majority  vote,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Commission  went  to  prove  that  Germany  would  not 
find  herself  in  a  minority  of  one.  She  could  count  on  the  support  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  whose  delegates,  throughout  the  Commission’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  had  consistently  opposed  the  views  of  the  majority.1  The 
new  factors  in  the  situation  were  the  growth  of  the  ‘Nazi’  movement 
in  Germany  and  the  attitude  of  Italy.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
exactly  how  far  disillusionment  on  the  subject  of  disarmament  was 
responsible  for  the  Nationalist  revival  in  Germany ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  it  played  a  considerable  part  in  determining 
the  way  in  which  votes  were  cast  at  the  election  of  September  1930. 
If  this  were  so,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  definitive  rejection  of 
Germany’s  case  by  the  Preparatory  Commission  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  ‘Nazis’  still  further,  and  bring  new  recruits  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who  had  returned  to  the  belief  that  Germany  would 
gain  nothing  except  by  force.  As  for  Italy,  the  tension  between  Paris 
and  Rome  had  been  growing  more  and  more  acute  as  the  months 
passed  and  no  agreement  was  reached  on  the  naval  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  dispute ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Italian 
representative  on  the  Third  Committee  of  the  Assembly  in  September,2 
it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that,  from  pohtical  considerations, 
if  for  no  other  reason,3  Italy  would  take  her  place  in  the  dissatisfied 
minority  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  alongside  of  Germany  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Thus  a  situation  might  arise  in  which  Germany,  in  a 
mood  of  militant  Nationalism,  might  find  a  common  interest  with 
Italy  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  working  against  the  French  ‘system  of 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  tactics  of  Monsieur  Litvinov  and  his 
colleagues  were  apt  to  be  interpreted  by  unsympathetic  fellow-members  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  as  proof  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  less  anxi¬ 
ous  to  achieve  disarmament  than  to  discredit  the  ‘Capitalist  Powers’  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ‘Proletariat’. 

2  See  p.  95  above. 

3  The  financial  aspect  of  the  disarmament  question  also  had  considerable 
weight  in  Italy. 
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Europe  .  It  was  clear  that  such  a  situation  would  be  fraught  with 
possibilities  of  a  most  dangerous  kind,  and  that  the  decision  which  the 
Preparatory  Commission  might  be  called  upon  to  make  was  not  one 
to  be  taken  lightly.  In  effect,  the  choice  might  lie  between  taking 
the  first  steps  down  a  path  which  must  lead  to  a  new  division  of 
camps  and  to  a  new  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  or  postponement  (and  either  course  would  be  interpreted  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  defeat)  of  the  laborious  and  long-sustained 
attempt  to  bring  about  disarmament  by  agreement. 

I  he  issue  woidd  not,  of  course,  present  itself  in  this  general  way. 
In  practice  it  would  be  narrowed  down  to  the  question  whether,  on 
such  points  as  the  inclusion  of  trained  reserves  in  effectives  and  the 
direct  limitation  of  land  material,  the  French  thesis  would  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  day,  or  whether  a  majority  of  the  Commission  would 
support  Germany  and  insist  upon  the  insertion  in  the  draft  conven¬ 
tion  of  provisions  of  a  more  far-reaching  nature.  As  has  already  been 
indicated,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  provisions  which 
would  satisfy  Germany  would  be  accepted  by  France,  and  it  could 
be  argued,  with  some  force,  that  there  was  little  point  in  producing 
draft  measures  for  the  limitation  of  land  armaments  which  were 
certain  to  be  rejected  by  the  strongest  Military  Power.  In  any  case, 
it  was  certain  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  extremely  reluc¬ 
tant  to  summon  a  Disarmament  Conference  so  long  as  the  draft 
convention  which  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  that  Conference’s  work 
was  known  to  be  unacceptable  to  France ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission  would  be  likely  to  feel  that  to 
cast  their  votes  against  France  and  in  support  of  Germany  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference.1 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  evident  that  a  heavy  responsibility 
would  rest  upon  those  states  members  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 

1  It  was  tlie  essence  of  Germany’s  complaint  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  that  similar  considerations  would  not  arise,  or  would 
not  arise  with  equal  force,  if  it  was  she  and  not  France  who  found  the  draft 
convention  unacceptable.  It  was  possible,  of  course,  to  argue  that  Germany’s 
armaments  had  already  been  reduced  by  the  Peace  Treaty  to  a  level  far  lower 
than  that  likely  to  be  attained  by  other  military  Powers,  in  the  near  future, 
as  the  result  of  a  general  disarmament  agreement,  and  that  the  putting  into 
operation  of  such  an  agreement  would  not,  therefore,  call  for  any  action  on 
Germany’s  part,  and  so  could  be  effected  without  her  consent.  But  this  line 
of  argument  ignored  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  this  perpetuation  of  the 
inequality  of  status  imposed  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  in  disarmament  as  in 
other  fields,  that  aroused  the  deep  resentment  of  all  classes  in  Germany,  and 
thereby  militated  against  the  maintenance  of  peace — that  is,  against  the  very 
object  which  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  disarmament  campaign. 
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who  were  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  neutrals  between  the  two 
camps  of  which  France  and  Germany  were  respectively  the  focussing 
points ; 1  for  it  was  with  the  ‘  neutrals 5  that  the  casting  vote  on  any 
given  question  would  lie.  In  so  far  as  the  responsibility  could  be  said 
to  rest  more  heavily  upon  any  one  of  these  states  than  upon  the  rest, 
that  state  was  Great  Britain.  The  representative  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  second  part  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
was  Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood,  who  had  taken  the  lead  at  the  earlier 
sessions  of  the  Commission  in  urging  the  adoption  of  more  radical 
measures  than  those  proposed  by  France,  and  who  had  appeared  to 
share  German  views  in  regard  to  the  test  cases  of  trained  reserves 
and  the  direct  limitation  of  material.  In  1928  and  1929  Lord  Cecil’s 
successor  on  the  Commission,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  general 
agreement  and  on  the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  was  not  speci¬ 
ally  interested  in  land  armaments,  had  gradually  yielded  ground 
before  the  Mihtary  Powers — a  process  which  was  interpreted  in  some 
quarters  in  Germany  as  proof  that  Great  Britain  had  abandoned  the 
role  of  neutral  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself  at  Locarno  and  had 
entered  the  French  camp.  Now  that  Lord  Cecil  was  back  again  on 
the  Preparatory  Commission — and  as  the  representative  of  a  Labour 
Government  whose  Foreign  Minister  had  spoken  in  emphatic  terms 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  necessity  for  real  progress  in  disarmament — it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  Great  Britain  would  make  a  fresh  stand, 
even  at  the  risk  of  alienating  France  2 * *  and  incurring  the  odium  of 
having  ‘wrecked  the  disarmament  convention’.  It  was  recalled  that 
in  September  1929  Lord  Cecil  had  taken  an  initiative  which  resulted 
in  the  adoption  by  the  League  Assembly  of  a  resolution  making  it 
possible  for  such  questions  as  trained  reserves  and  limitation  of  material 
to  be  reopened  at  the  next  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  ;  and 
it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  if  anything  could  still  have  convinced 

1  The  twenty-seven  states  which  sent  representatives  to  the  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  in  November  1930  were  the  following:  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Japan,  Jugoslavia,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Persia,  Peru,  Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States  and  Venezuela.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  six 
were  definitely  in  the  French  camp  (Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia, 
Poland  and  Rumania  besides  France  herself)  and  Finland,  Greece  and  Japan 
also  usually  voted  with  this  group,  at  all  events  on  questions  touching  land 
armaments.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  ‘  neutrals  ’  outweighed 
the  members  of  either  camp. 

2  Those  who  were  in  favour  of  ‘  a  strong  British  lead  ’  at  Geneva  took  the 

view  that  such  a  lead  might  not  only  serve  to  check  the  spread  of  Nationalism 

in  Germany  but  might  also  give  fresh  impetus  to  the  disarmament  movement 

in  France. 
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Germany  that  there  was  no  need  to  despair  of  the  League’s  work  for 
disarmament  it  would  have  been  a  British  vote  in  support  of  the 
German  view  on  one  or  both  of  those  questions.1  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  many  observers  felt,  when  the  second  part  of  the  sixth  session  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  opened  on  the  6th  November,  1930,  that 
Lord  Cecil  had  it  in  his  power  to  decide  issues  of  first-class  importance. 

Ihe  meeting  of  the  Commission  opened  with  a  discussion  on  pro¬ 
cedure.  Lord  Cecil  was  the  principal  advocate  of  a  reconsideration  of 
the  entire  convention,  including  those  articles  which  had  been  adopted 
provisionally  at  the  second  reading  in  April  and  May  1929.  His  pro¬ 
posal  to  this  effect  met  with  some  opposition,  especially  from  the 
President  of  the  Commission,  Monsieur  Loudon,  and  the  French 
representative,  Monsieur  Massigli.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  the 
discussion  should  cover  articles  which  had  been  adopted  in  1929  if 
any  delegate  wished  to  raise  any  points  in  connexion  with  them  or 
to  submit  any  amendments.  Both  Count  Bernstorff  and  Monsieur 
Litvinov  seized  the  opportunity  presented  by  this  general  debate  to 
define  their  standpoints.  Count  Bernstorff  announced  that  he  stood 
by  the  declaration  which  he  had  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
when  he  had  formally  dissociated  himself  from  the  programme  of 
the  majority.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  decisions  reached 
by  the  Commission  hitherto  excluded  the  possibility  of  any  reduction 
of  armaments,  and  he  repeated  his  demand  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Monsieur 
Litvinov,  for  his  part,  enumerated  three  points  which  he  considered 
to  be  essential  if  the  convention  was  not  to  be  ‘an  empty  shell  ’.  The 
first  point  was  the  substitution  of  the  words  ‘  reduction  and  limitation 
of  armaments’  for  the  words  ‘limitation  of  armaments’  wherever 
they  occurred  ;  the  second  was  the  inclusion  of  trained  reserves  in  the 
effectives  whose  numbers  were  to  be  limited ;  and  the  third  was  the 
inclusion  of  stocks  in  reserve  in  limiting  material.  He  indicated  that 
a  negative  decision  on  these  questions  would  deprive  the  Soviet 
delegation  of  all  further  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

On  the  7th  November,  the  Commission  began  its  reconsideration 
of  the  draft  convention.  The  first  point  raised  on  Part  I  (Personnel) 
related  to  the  method  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  limitation  of 

1  Lord  Cecil  liad  indicated  in  September  1929  that  it  was  primarily  the 
question  of  limitation  of  material  that  he  had  in  mind  when  he  proposed  his 
resolution,  and  he  had  even  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  reopening  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  trained  reserves  (see  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  32) ;  so  that  any  hopes 
which  may  have  been  entertained  in  Germany  of  securing  the  British  repre¬ 
sentative’s  support  in  regard  to  trained  reserves  were  perhaps  foredoomed  to 
disappointment. 
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naval  forces.  France  strongly  advocated  an  arrangement  by  which 
separate  figures  would  be  given  for  officers  and  for  men  in  the  naval, 
military  and  air  forces,  but  Lord  Cecil  proposed  that,  in  the  case  of 
naval  effectives,  only  a  total  figure,  covering  all  ranks,  should  be 
given.  Lord  Cecil’s  motion  was  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Japan  and  Italy.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  sub¬ 
committee  and  a  compromise  was  ultimately  proposed  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  accepted  by  the  Commission  (Monsieur  Massigli 
abstaining)  1  by  which  the  limitation  of  naval  effectives  would  be 
‘global’  but  particulars  regarding  the  numbers  of  officers  and  of  men 
in  service  would  be  made  public. 

On  the  8th  November  the  Commission  went  on  to  discuss  an  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  Count  Bernstorff  in  the  following  terms : 

In  each  contracting  State  having  the  conscript  system,  the  annual 
contingent  and  the  total  period  of  service  which  the  annual  contingent 
is  compelled  to  serve  shall  not  exceed  the  figures  accepted  by  each  of 
the  contracting  parties.  For  each  man  the  total  period  of  service  shall 
be  the  total  number  of  days  of  active  service  during  the  periods  of 
instruction  which  he  undergoes.  The  length  of  the  period  of  service 
with  the  colours  shall  be  shown  separately.  All  persons  whose  military 
obligations  are  terminated  shall  not  be  registered. 

The  draft  adopted  in  1929  already  provided  for  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  effectives  in  service  in  armed  forces  or  in  formations 
organized  on  a  military  basis,  as  well  as  for  a  limitation  of  the  period 
of  service ;  but  the  amendment  proposed  by  Count  Bernstorff  was 
intended,  as  he  freely  admitted,  to  bring  trained  reserves  as  well  as 
effectives  in  service  within  the  scope  of  the  convention.  For  this 
reason,  it  at  once  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  countries  in  which 
conscription  was  in  force,  led  by  France.  Monsieur  Massigli  declared 
that  the  question  of  trained  reserves  had  already  been  settled  in 
France’s  favour,  and  that  any  proposal  for  limiting  the  annual 
contingent  of  conscripts  would  be  unacceptable  because  it  would  cut 
across  the  democratic  principle  that  all  citizens  should  be  equally 
liable  to  military  service.2  Lord  Cecil  appeared  at  first  to  be  in  favour 

1  The  only  vote  against  the  compromise  proposal  was  that  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
whose  delegate  was  in  favour  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  detail  in  the 
tables  limiting  the  effectives  in  all  three  forces. 

2  This  argument  was  answered  by  the  delegate  of  the  Netherlands,  Monsieur 
Rutgers,  who  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  democratic  equality  invoked  by 
Monsieur  Massigli  was  virtually  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  disarmament, 
since,  if  the  annual  contingents  of  conscript  armies  could  not  be  reduced,  then 
the  period  of  service  and  the  birth-rate  between  them  would  determine  the 
numbers  and  would  make  disarmament  impossible.  The  Netherlands’  delegate 
could  speak  with  authority  on  this  point,  for  in  his  country  a  system  of  con¬ 
scription  was  in  force  which  did  not  imply  universal  military  service.  A  limited 
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of  the  German  amendment,  but  when  it  was  made  clear  that  it  raised 
the  question  of  trained  reserves  he  expressed  regret  at  the  reopening 
of  that  question,1  and  when  the  first  part  of  the  amendment,  relating 
to  the  limitation  of  the  annual  contingent,  was  put  to  the  vote  the 
British  delegate  refrained  from  voting.  This  part  of  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  twelve  votes  to  six.  The  minority  consisted  of 
Germany,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
China.  The  majority  included  France  and  her  allies,  Japan,  and 
Italy — whose  dislike  of  measures  aimed  against  compulsory  military 
service  outweighed,  on  this  occasion,  her  inclination  to  vote  on  the 
opposite  side  to  France.  The  American  delegate  joined  Lord  Cecil 
in  abstaining  from  voting.2  Thereupon,  Count  Bernstorff  withdrew 
the  remainder  of  his  amendment,  with  the  remark  that  the  exclusion 
of  trained  reserves  would  make  the  convention  ‘not  worth  the  ink 
with  which  it  is  written’. 

The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  examine  amendments  proposed 
by  the  British  and  Polish  delegations  dealing  with  the  limitation  of 
the  period  of  service  in  conscript  armies.  The  main  point  at  issue  was 
whether  each  state  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  on  a  maximum 
period  which  it  would  undertake  not  to  exceed,  or  whether  a  general 
maximum,  applicable  to  all  states  signatories,  should  be  fixed.  The 
Commission  finally  adopted  a  compromise,  whereby  each  state  would 
be  at  liberty  to  name  its  own  period,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  a 

annual  contingent  was  drawn  by  lot  from  the  total  number  of  young  men 
eligible  for  service.  It  may  be  noted  that  another  argument  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  support  of  conscription — that  a  conscript  army  could  not  be 
used,  as  a  professional  army  could,  in  support  of  a  coup  d'etat — appeared  to  be 
somewhat  invalidated,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  the 
French  Government  were  building  up  a  force  of  98,000  uncommissioned  officers 
and  long-service  men  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  system  of  conscription. 

1  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Lord  Cecil  had  been  originally  in  favour  of  the 
inclusion  of  trained  reserves ;  but  he  recognized  that  it  was  impossible  to  limit 
reserves  and  leave  the  system  of  universal  conscription  intact,  and  he  had 
become  convinced  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  France  and  other  countries 
to  abandon  conscription.  The  British  Government  had  therefore  decided  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  securing  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  service  for 
conscripts  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  with  the  object  of  transforming  con¬ 
script  armies  ultimately  into  militia  on  the  Swiss  model. 

2  It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  important  question  oidy  eighteen  votes  were 
cast,  leaving  nine  delegates  who  refrained  from  voting.  The  number  of  absten¬ 
tions  in  important  votes  was  one  of  the  striking  features  of  this  session  of  the 
Commission — though  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  it  indicated  mere  inability 
on  the  part  of  delegates  to  make  up  their  minds ;  or  unwillingness  to  identify 
themselves  with  either  the  French  or  the  German  camp ;  or  a  desire  to  keep  an 
entirely  free  hand  for  the  Disarmament  Conference.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion  was  often  extremely  confused,  and 
that  some  delegates  may  well  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  amendment  was 
being  put  to  the  vote. 
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given  maximum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Disarmament  Conference.  It  was 
also  agreed,  on  the  suggestion  of  Monsieur  Massigli,  that  the  principle 
of  limiting  the  period  of  service  should  be  applied  to  naval  and  air  as 
well  as  to  military  forces. 

In  its  final  form,1  Chapter  A  of  Part  I  of  the  convention,  dealing 
with  effectives,  provided  that 

the  average  daily  effectives  in  the  land,  sea  and  air  armed  forces  and 
formations  organized  on  a  military  basis-  of  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  not  exceed,  in  each  of  the  categories  of  effectives  defined 
in  the  tables  annexed  to  this  chapter,  the  figures  laid  down  for  such 
party  in  the  corresponding  column  of  the  said  tables.  (Art.  2). 

The  annexed  tables  divided  effectives  in  the  land  forces  into  those 
stationed  at  home  and  those  stationed  overseas  and  classified  them 
into  total  effectives,  officers,  and  other  effectives  who  had  completed 
at  least  x 3  months  of  service  (that  is,  long-service  or  professional 
soldiers).  The  same  divisions  were  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  land 
formations  organized  on  a  military  basis,  but  for  the  naval  forces  and 
sea  formations  organized  on  a  military  basis  the  figures  shown  were 
to  represent  total  effectives  only.  In  the  case  of  the  air  forces,  the 
division  into  those  stationed  at  home  and  overseas  was  to  be  optional 
and  separate  figures  for  officers  were  not  required,  but  the  number  of 
long-service  men  was  to  be  separately  stated. 

1  The  German  delegation  made  a  general  reservation  on  Part  I  and  the 
annexed  tables,  in  which  they  pointed  out  that  ‘  the  stipulations  do  not  provide 
.  .  .  for  a  reduction  or  limitation  of  trained  reserves,  who  .  .  .  constitute  the  main 
body  of  the  personnel  in  countries  possessing  conscript  armies’.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  Lord  Cecil’s  opinion  a  limitation  of  trained  reserves 
would  be  effected  by  the  terms  of  the  convention.  In  his  despatch  to  Mr. 
Henderson  covering  the  Commission’s  final  report  ( Cmd .  3757  of  1931),  Lord 
Cecil  explained  that  by  deducting  from  the  total  number  of  effectives  to  be 
given  in  the  tables  the  numbers  of  officers  and  of  long-service  men  (which  were 
to  be  indicated  separately)  a  figure  would  be  obtained  which  would  represent 
‘the  maximum  number  of  conscripts  with  the  colours;  a  simultaneous  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  period  of  service  fixes  the  maximum  number  of  conscripts  serving 
with  the  colours  and  the  maximum  passing  annually  to  the  reserve,  or  in  other 
words  the  trained  reserves’.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  whereas  in  the 
text  of  the  draft  convention  the  word  ‘limitation’  was  generally  used  to  con¬ 
note  potential  reduction  as  well  as  limitation,  it  could  not  be  taken  in  that 
sense  in  this  context;  since  any  reduction  of  annual  contingents  and  trained 
reserves  would  be  impossible  so  long  as  the  system  of  universal  conscription 
was  maintained  in  France  and  other  countries. 

2  ‘Formations  organized  on  a  military  basis  ’  were  defined  in  Art.  4  as  ‘police 
forces  of  all  kinds,  gendarmerie,  Customs  officials,  forest  guards,  which,  what¬ 
ever  their  legal  purpose,  are,  in  time  of  peace,  .  .  .  capable  of  being  employed 
for  military  purposes  without  measures  of  mobilization’. 

8  The  figure  x  was  to  be  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  longest  period  of 
service  in  force  in  the  conscript  land  army  of  any  high  contracting  party  at  the 
time  of  the  signature  of  the  convention. 
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In  regard  to  the  period  of  service  in  conscript  armies,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  Chapter  B  of  Part  I  that  ‘the  maximum  total  periods  of 
service  to  which  the  effectives  recruited  by  conscription  are  liable  in 
the  land,  sea  or  air  armed  forces  or  formations  organized  on  a  military 
basis  should  not  exceed  the  figures  laid  down  for  each  high  contract¬ 
ing  party  in  an  annexed  table  (Art.  6),  and  that  ‘in  any  case,  the  total 
period  of  service  shall  not  exceed  .  .  .  months’.  (Art.  9).  Article  8, 
however,  provided  that  ‘as  an  exception,  each  of  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  concerned  may  exceed  the  limits  which  he  has  accepted 
by  the  table  annexed  to  this  chapter  in  so  far  as,  owing  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  births,  such  an  increase  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  maximum  total  number  of  effectives  fixed  in  his  case  by 
the  tables  annexed  to  Chapter  A  of  this  part  to  be  attained’.  This 
Article  was  suggested  by  the  Belgian  delegation  and  was  accepted 
by  the  Commission  without  opposition.  The  exception  provided  for 
raised  an  important  question,  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
the  great  diminution  in  the  birth-rate  during  the  war-years,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  social  effects  of  the  General  War  in  nearly  all  belliger¬ 
ent  countries,  would  automatically  reduce  the  number  of  recruits 
available  each  year  for  military  service.  This  would  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  a  great  sudden,  though  temporary,  decrease  in  the  size  of  con¬ 
script  armies  unless  the  numbers  were  kept  up  by  lengthening  the 
period  of  service  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  8.1 

On  the  1 1th  November  the  Commission  began  to  discuss  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  material  of  land  warfare.  A  preliminary  debate  on  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  ended  in  a  decision,  by  fourteen  votes  to  six,  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  re-examined,  was  followed  by  an  important 
statement  from  General  de  Marinis,  the  Italian  delegate.  General  de 
Marinis  had  not  hitherto  revealed  his  policy  very  clearly,  but  he  now 
took  his  stand  definitely  by  the  side  of  Germany  in  demanding  direct 
limitation  of  all  war  material  in  service  and  in  stock.  He  explained 
that  his  Government’s  change  of  view  on  this  point  (in  1929  'the 

1  No  doubt  the  numbers  would  rise  again  suddenly  after  a  few  years,  when 
the  first  annual  contingent  of  children  born  after  the  termination  of  the  War 
came  of  age  for  military  service.  It  was  conceivable,  however,  if  the  automatic 
reduction  during  the  years  when  the  war-year  contingents  were  coming  of 
age  were  not  deliberately  counteracted,  that  the  conscriptionist  countries, 
having  become  accustomed  for  several  years  to  establishments  with  the 
colours  on  an  unusually  low  footing,  would  then  take  deliberate  measures  to 
keep  future  annual  contingents  down  to  this  level.  In  any  case,  apart  from  the 
sudden  temporary  fall  in  the  birth-rate  during  the  war-years,  there  was  a 
gradual  persistent  movement  of  decline  which  the  General  War  had  confirmed 
and  accentuated ;  and  this  movement,  unless  it  were  deliberately  counteracted, 
would  produce  the  same  automatic  effect  in  the  long  run. 
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Italian  delegate  had  opposed  direct  limitation)  was  due  to  the  increase 
in  military  expenditure  which  had  been  taking  place  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  and  which  had  convinced  them  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  convention  to  take  account  in  some  way  of  the  stocks  of  war 
material  which  were  being  accumulated.  Count  Bernstorff  reiterated 
the  German  thesis  that  the  system  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
defeated  states  by  force  ought  logically  to  be  accepted  by  the  victors, 
and  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  detailed  proposals  for 
direct  limitation  if  the  principle  were  adopted.1  Lord  Cecil,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  he  agreed  that  direct  limitation  by  specific  enumera¬ 
tion  might  be  the  simplest  and  most  efficacious  method,  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  indirect  limitation  by  means  of  restrictions  on 
budgetary  expenditure.2  He  argued  that  budgetary  limitation  was 
the  most  practicable  method,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  applying 
direct  limitation,  even  under  a  rigorous  system  of  control,  and  because 
it  was  easier  to  conceal  material  such  as  machine-guns  and  rifles  than 
it  was  to  conceal  expenditure.3  Even  in  regard  to  armaments  such  as 

1  Count  Bernstorff  did  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  at  the  preceding  session  of 
the  Commission  he  had  made  a  definite  proposal  for  direct  limitation  and  had 
produced  a  draft- table  dividing  armaments  into  categories  for  enumeration. 
An  amplified  form  of  the  table  had  been  submitted  by  the  Soviet  delegation 
and  accepted  by  the  Germans.  The  possibility  of  applying  the  method  of  direct 
limitation  was  not  seriously  discussed  by  the  Commission  in  May  1929,  but  the 
two  draft  tables  were  printed  in  the  minutes  of  the  session  (pp.  160  and  161) 
and  they  were  therefore  on  record.  During  the  debate  in  November  1930  Lord 
Cecil  and  other  speakers  referred  to  the  German  draft  table,  but  its  existence 
did  not  prevent  certain  delegates  from  taking  the  attitude  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  discussion  of  direct  limitation  because  the  Germans  had  failed  to  put 
forward  concrete  proposals. 

2  Lord  Cecil  afterwards  said  (in  a  statement  to  the  press  at  Geneva  on  the 
17tli  November  and  again  in  a  speech  to  the  League  of  Nations  Union  on  the 
12th  December)  that  he  had  gone  to  Geneva  with  instructions  from  his  Govern¬ 
ment  not  to  put  forward  proposals  for  direct  limitation,  but  with  authority  to 
agree  to  any  scheme  proposed  by  another  delegation  which  he  considered  prac¬ 
ticable.  After  discussing  the  matter  with  other  members  of  the  Commission, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  direct  limitation  was  not  feasible,  and  he 
appeared,  therefore,  as  the  principal  advocate  of  the  indirect  method  of 
budgetary  restriction. 

3  The  counter-argument  to  this  was  that  budgetary  limitation  would  only 
be  efficacious  in  countries  where  Parliament  exercised  a  real  control  over 
expenditure  and  that  the  countries  where  the  Government  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  dictatorship  would  be  able  without  difficulty  to  evade  their  obligations  under 
the  convention.  It  was  also  alleged  (see,  for  example,  The  Manchester  Guardian, 
12th  November,  1930)  that  even  in  France,  where  Parliamentary  control  was 
in  force,  it  was  possible  to  disguise  expenditure  on  war  services  under  other 
heads.  Lord  Cecil,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  view  that,  ‘in  almost  every 
important  country,  the  control  of  public  expenditure  is  complete  enough  to 
prevent  serious  evasion  or  concealment.  Even  assuming  a  Government  wished 
to  falsify  its  accounts,  it  has  to  reckon  wdth  a  host  of  critics  amongst  its  own 
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ships,  tanks  or  big  guns,1  the  manufacture  of  which  would  be  more 
difficult  to  disguise,  Lord  Cecil  expressed  the  opinion  that  direct 
limitation  by  enumeration  would  not  prove  effective.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  exact  definition,  he  feared  that  merely  to  impose  a  limit 
on  numbers  would  leave  Governments  free  to  compete  in  producing 
more  efficient  and  more  expensive  units.  As  an  example  of  the 
difficulty  of  imposing  direct  limitation,  Lord  Cecil  mentioned  the 
German  cruiser  Ersatz- Preussen,  which  complied  with  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  yet  was  far  more 
powerful  than  any  other  cruiser  of  equal  tonnage.2 

Lord  Cecil  advocated  a  combination  of  budgetary  limitation  with 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  publicity,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
principal  opponent  of  budgetary  limitation,  the  American  delegate, 
Mr.  Gibson,  to  modify  his  attitude.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  reply,  said  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  agree  to  any  measure  which  would  involve 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  United  States,  but  that  he  would 
willingly  accept  direct  control  of  material,  and  would  even  undertake 
that  the  direct  method  would  be  adopted  in  the  United  States  if  other 
countries  adopted  an  effective  measure  of  budgetary  limitation.  He 
would  not  oppose  a  convention  which  provided  for  budgetary  limita¬ 
tion,  though  he  would  have  to  enter  a  non  possumus  reservation  on 
the  part  of  the  LTnited  States.3 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  on  the  limitation  of  material,4  which 

people.  By  adopting  budgetary  limitation  we  may  enlist  the  services  of  opposi¬ 
tion  parties  and  a  section  of  the  press  in  all  countries  to  perform  gratis  the  task 
of  supervision,  which  not  even  the  most  expensive  and  irritating  system  of 
international  control  could  render  wholly  effective.  Indeed,  it  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  stated  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  conditions  are  such  that  bud¬ 
getary  control  would  be  unsatisfactory,  direct  limitation  would  be  a  farce’. 
( CmcL .  3757  of  1931,  p.  5). 

1  It  may  be  noted  that  in  March  1931  a  committee  of  the  Federation  of 
League  of  Nations  Societies,  under  Lord  Cecil’s  chairmanship,  drafted  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  Federation,  recommending  that 
all  states  signatories  of  the  Disarmament  Convention  should  submit  to  the 
prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  war  material  (including  tanks  and  artillery  over 
4-in.  in  calibre)  which  had  been  imposed  on  Germany  by  the  Peace  Treaty. 

2  This  elicited  from  Count  Bernstorff  a  defence  of  the  Ersatz-Preussen  and 
of  Germany’s  policy  in  constructing  it.  (For  the  controversy  over  the  Ersatz- 
Preussen,  see  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  60-3.) 

3  The  text  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  speech  was  published  in  The  United  States  Daily, 
13th  November,  1930. 

4  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  Count  Bernstorff  referred  again,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  the  German  view  that  the  Allied  Powers  were  bound  to 
reduce  their  armaments  to  the  same  level  as  those  of  Germany.  This  view  that 
there  was  a  ‘symmetry  of  obligation’  to  disarm  was  contested  by  the  French 
delegate,  Monsieur  Massigli,  and  on  the  14th  November,  Monsieur  Tardieu,  in 
a  speech  on  foreign  policy  in  the  Chamber,  declared  that  Germany  had  no 
treaty-right  to  expect  general  disarmament  and  that  what  was  an  obligation 
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continued  until  the  14tli  November,  was  that  the  Commission  was 
asked  to  vote  on  four  different  resolutions.1  There  was  a  German 
resolution  which  declared  that  The  Preparatory  Commission  is  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  direct  limitation  should  be  applied  to 
land  war  material’.  There  was  an  Italian  resolution  which  proposed 
a  combination  of  the  systems  of  direct  and  budgetary  limitation,  with 
separate  application  of  the  direct  method  to  material  in  service  and  in 
stock.2  The  simultaneous  use  of  both  methods  was  also  proposed  in 
an  alternative  resolution  which  was  put  forward  by  the  Russian 
delegation.  The  fourth  resolution,  which  was  proposed  by  Lord  Cecil, 
after  consultation  with  the  French  and  American  delegations,  ran  as 
follows : 3 

The  Commission  (1)  approves  the  principle  that  there  should  be  the 
fullest  possible  exchange  of  information  respecting  armaments  between 
the  parties  to  the  proposed  convention ;  (2)  records  the  desire  of  almost 
all  the  members  of  the  Commission  to  find  some  method  which  will 
provide  for  the  limitation  of  war  material  in  a  more  precise  manner  than 
can  be  achieved  by  publicity  alone;  (3)  accepts  by  a  majority  the 
principle  of  limitation  by  budgetary  methods  of  land  war  material,  while 
recognizing  that  certain  members  of  the  Commission  prefer  the  method 
of  direct  limitation  by  specific  enumeration  and  that  certain  members 
would  desire  to  see  some  combination  of  the  two  methods. 

When  these  resolutions  were  successively  put  to  the  vote  the  first 
three  were  rejected  and  the  last  was  adopted.  The  Italian  proposal 
was  lost  by  eleven  votes  to  nine  and  the  Russian  proposal  by  twelve 
votes  to  five.  On  the  German  resolution,  which  presented  the  issue  in 
its  simplest  and  most  direct  form,  nine  votes  were  cast  each  way,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  majority  in  its  favour  it  was  declared  to  be  rejected. 
The  nine  states  which  voted  for  the  German  proposal  were  Germany, 

upon  the  defeated  states  was  a  matter  of  free  choice  for  the  victors.  This  point 
was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Curtius  in  a  speech  before  the  Reichsrat  on  the  20th 
November,  when  he  referred  to  the  text  of  the  League  Covenant  and  the 
Locarno  Treaties  and  declared  that  ‘  if  the  wording  of  treaties  has  any  meaning 
at  all,  this  can  only  mean  that,  after  Germany  has  fulfilled  the  preliminary 
condition,  the  prescribed  sequel,  general  disarmament,  must  follow.’ 

1  The  idea  of  allowing  each  individual  state  to  choose  the  method  best 
suited  to  its  particular  needs  was  championed  by  the  Turkish  delegation,  but 
no  formal  resolution  was  put  forward  embodying  this  idea.  When  the  principle 
of  budgetary  limitation  was  accepted,  the  Turkish  delegation  entered  a  reserva¬ 
tion  making  its  acceptance  of  any  system  based  on  that  principle  conditional 
on  account  being  taken  of  the  special  position  of  countries  in  which  industry 
was  not  adequately  developed. 

2  On  the  14th  November,  General  de  Marinis  made  another  strong  appeal 
to  the  Commission  to  include  in  the  convention  some  provision  which  would 
take  account  of  materials  in  stock. 

3  This  was  the  final  form  of  the  resolution,  which  was  slightly  modified 
during  the  debate. 
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Italy,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Turkey  and  Venezuela.  The  nine  which  voted  against  it 
were  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania, 
Finland,  Japan  and  Persia.  There  were  seven  abstentions,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  any  one  of  the  seven  delegates  (including  Lord  Cecil) 
who  refrained  from  recording  their  votes  had  it  in  his  power  to  tip 
the  scales  in  Germany’s  favour.1 

The  three  paragraphs  of  Lord  Cecil’s  resolution  were  put  to  the  vote 
separately.  The  first  two  were  adopted  by  twenty-three  and  twenty- 
one  votes  respectively ;  the  third,  by  which  the  delegates  committed 
themselves  to  the  principle  of  budgetary  limitation,  was  adopted  by 
sixteen  votes  to  three — the  opposition  consisting  of  Germany,  Italy 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  Among  the  six  delegates  who  refrained  from  voting 
was  the  American  representative,  Mr.  Gibson. 

Having  thus  decided  in  principle  on  the  method  of  limitation  which 
was  to  be  used  for  land  armaments,  the  Commission  proceeded  to 
discuss  a  French  draft  of  an  article  embodying  the  principle.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions,  the  French  representative  had  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  arrange  for  an  expert  examination2  into  the 
possibilities  of  budgetary  limitation  to  take  place  before  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  assembled,  and  the  Commission  agreed  to  make 
recommendations  to  this  effect.3  The  Italian  and  Russian  delegates 
were  opposed  to  any  attempt  being  made  to  draft  an  article  on  the 
limitation  of  land  material  until  the  Committee  of  Experts  had  re¬ 
ported,  but  General  de  Marinis’s  suggestion  that  the  question  should 
be  postponed  until  the  Disarmament  Conference  met  was  rejected, 

1  In  the  voting  on  these  resolutions,  there  were  five  states — Germany,  Italy, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands — which  were  consistently  in  favour 
of  any  proposal  which  included  provisions  for  the  direct  limitation  of  material. 
Three  other  states — Canada,  Sweden,  and  Venezuela — voted  for  the  Italian 
and  the  German  resolutions,  but  not  for  the  Russian;  while  the  United  States 
supported  the  German  motion  and  the  Irish  Free  State  the  Italian. 

2  During  the  debate,  the  German  and  Italian  representatives  recalled  the 
fact  that  an  expert  committee  had  already  examined  this  question  in  1927  ;  and 
they  cited  some  of  that  committee’s  conclusions  as  proof  that  budgetary  limita¬ 
tion  by  itself  was  inadequate.  The  interpretation  which  they  put  upon  the 
experts’  report  wTas  challenged  by  Lord  Cecil. 

3  The  resolution  which  was  adopted  provided  that  the  Committee  of  Experts 
on  Budgetary  Questions  should  be  asked  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  carrying 
out  limitation  of  land  material  by  limitation  of  expenditure  on  its  purchase, 
manufacture  and  upkeep,  and  to  pay  special  attention  to:  ‘(a)  the  necessity 
of  limiting  all  the  expenditure  in  question;  (b)  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
budgets  are  presented  and  discussed  in  different  countries ;  (c)  the  adjustment 
of  the  proposed  method  of  limitation  to  possible  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  different  currencies,  especially  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  war  material ; 
(d)  the  conditions  in  which  credits  for  one  financial  year  might  be  carried  over 
to  the  following  year  or  years.’ 
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and  a  provisional  text  was  adopted  as  follows,  subject  to  the  drafting 
of  the  annex : 

The  annual  expenditure  of  each  High  Contracting  Party  on  the 
upkeep,  purchase,  and  manufacture  of  war  material  for  land  armaments 
shall  be  limited  to  the  figures  laid  down  for  such  Party,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  annex  to  this  article  (Art.  10). 1 

Only  one  delegate  (Monsieur  Litvinov)  voted  against  this  article, 
but  Germany,  Italy,  the  U.S.A.,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  ab¬ 
stained  from  voting. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  limitation  of  land  armaments,  the 
Commission  went  on  to  deal  with  the  chapter  on  naval  armaments. 
On  this  question,  there  was  no  draft  adopted  on  a  second  reading  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Commission  had 
assembled,  the  experts  of  the  five  principal  Powers  represented  at  the 
London  Naval  Conference,  together  with  representatives  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  had  set  to  work  on  the  preparation  of  a 
draft.  The  Preparatory  Commission  would  have  to  take  account  of 
all  classes  of  vessels,  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  combine 
in  a  single  text  the  principles  and  methods  on  which  agreement  had 
been  reached  at  the  Washington  and  London  Conferences.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  agree  on  provisions  which  could  be  apphed  to  all 
navies  and  not  merely  to  those  of  the  principal  Naval  Powers.  By 
the  evening  of  the  10th  November  the  experts  had  completed  the 
preparation  of  a  draft,  and  this  was  approved  by  the  other  delegations, 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.2 

The  draft  provided  that  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  agree 
to  limit  to  figures  to  be  fixed  by  the  Disarmament  Conference  the 
total  tonnage  of  their  respective  navies,  exclusive  of  certain  vessels 
(to  be  specified  in  an  annex)  which  were  exempt  from  limitation.  The 
total  tonnage  figures  were  to  be  indicated  in  one  table,  and  a  second 
table  was  to  show  the  manner  in  which  each  of  the  parties  intended  to 
allocate  its  total  tonnage  among  the  different  categories  of  vessels. 
The  signatories  were  to  be  free  to  modify  the  allocation  of  tonnage 
shown  in  the  second  table  on  condition  that  the  tonnage  for  each 
category  did  not  exceed  a  maximum  indicated  in  a  third  table,  and 
that  due  notice  was  given,  before  the  vessels  in  question  were  laid 

1  The  German  delegation  made  a  general  reservation  to  this  article,  pending 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Budgetary  Experts.  The  American  delegation 
also  made  a  general  reservation  and  drew  attention  to  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Gibson  on  the  11th  November  (see  above,  p.  107). 

Certain  delegations,  notably  the  Italians  and  the  Russians,  circulated 
documents  defining  their  position  on  naval  matters  and  containing  suggested 
amendments  to  the  draft.  The  Italian  delegation  also  repeated  the  general 
reservation  which  they  had  made  at  the  London  Conference  (see  p.  66  above). 
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down,  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  transferred  from  one  category 
to  another.  The  draft  fixed  the  maximum  displacement  tonnage  of 
capital  ships  at  35,000  tons,  that  of  aircraft-carriers  at  10,000  tons, 
and  that  of  submarines  at  2,000  tons  ;  and  the  maximum  gun  calibre 
for  these  three  categories  was  to  be  16-in.,  8-in.,  and  5Y-in.  respectively. 

I  he  high  contracting  parties  were  to  undertake  not  to  acquire  or 
construct  vessels  exceeding  these  limits.  An  annex  containing  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  various  categories  of  vessels  laid  it  down  that  the  cruiser* 
class  (defined  as  surface  vessels  of  war  other  than  capital  ships  or 
aircraft  carriers,  with  a  standard  displacement  of  more  than  1,850 
tons  or  with  a  gun  of  calibre  above  5-  1-in.)  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
sub-categories  according  to  whether  their  guns  exceeded  6Y-in. 
calibre  or  not.  The  standard  displacement  of  destroyers  was  not  to 
exceed  1,850  tons  nor  the  gun  calibre  5T-in.  Two  articles  taken  from 
the  London  Treaty,1  providing  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  allocated  to  cruisers  might  be  fitted  with  a  deck  for  aircraft, 
and  that  not  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  allocated  to 
destroyers  might  be  employed  in  vessels  over  1 ,500  tons,  were  included 
in  the  draft  as  examples  of  supplementary  restrictions  which  certain 
high  contracting  parties  might  be  prepared  to  accept.  Among  the 
more  general  clauses  were  three  which  bound  the  signatories  to  comply 
with  rules  for  the  replacement  and  disposal  of  vessels  which  were  set 
out  in  annexes ;  to  exchange  particulars  regarding  new  vessels,  both 
when  they  were  laid  down  and  when  they  were  completed  ;  and  not  to 
make  provision  in  time  of  peace  for  converting  merchant  ships  into 
warships  (with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  decks  of  merchant  ships 
might  be  stiffened  to  enable  them  to  carry  guns  not  exceeding 
6Y-in.  in  calibre). 

The  discussion  on  the  draft  naval  clauses  began  on  the  17th 
November  and  continued  until  the  20th.  The  majority  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  considered  emanated  from  the  Russian  delegation. 
The  first  proposal  which  Monsieur  Litvinov  put  forward  was  that  a 
reduction  of  naval  tonnage  should  be  effected  on  a  percentage  basis.2 
This  was  rejected,  but  a  suggestion  that  the  word  ‘reduce’  should  be 
inserted  in  the  draft  as  well  as  the  word  ‘limit’  was  accepted,3  though 

1  See  pp.  63  and  64  above. 

2  The  Russian  draft  convention  which  had  been  considered  by  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  in  1929  had  been  based  on  the  principle  of  proportional 
reduction  of  armaments  (see  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  25). 

3  The  Polish  delegate,  whose  Government  had  just  embarked  upon  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  naval  construction,  was  the  only  member  of  the  Commission  who 
voted  against  accepting  the  principle  of  reduction,  but  twelve  other  delegates 
abstained  from  voting. 
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with  the  addition  of  the  words  ‘so  far  as  possible’.1  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  principle  of  reduction  should  be  accepted  in  regard 
to  all  armaments,  not  only  naval,  and  a  general  clause,  binding  the 
high  contracting  parties  ‘to  limit  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  reduce 
their  respective  armaments’  appeared  as  Article  1  of  the  draft  conven¬ 
tion  in  its  final  form.  Another  Russian  proposal  was  that  limitation 
shoidd  apply  to  vessels  which  were  exempt  under  the  London  Treaty.2 
.This  was  rejected,  but  it  was  agreed  that  a  reservation  should  be 
added  referring  to  the  possibility  that  special  agreements  might  be 
reached  imposing  limitation  on  exempt  vessels. 

The  question  which  gave  rise  to  most  discussion  was  that  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  transferring  tonnage  from  one  category  to  another  in  the 
case  of  small  fleets.  There  was  general  agreement  that  Powers  with 
small  navies  were  entitled  to  more  freedom  in  the  matter  of  transfer 
than  the  Great  Naval  Powers,  but  there  were  different  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  tonnage  of  large  and  small 
navies,  below  which  the  greater  freedom  of  transfer  would  come  into 
play.  Monsieur  Litvinov  suggested  that  the  dividing  fine  should  be 
fixed  at  about  200,000  tons,  whereas  the  Swedish  delegate  proposed 
100,000  tons.  Certain  other  delegates,  notably  Lord  Cecil,  Mr.  Gibson, 
Monsieur  Massigli  and  Monsieur  Sato  (Japan),  thought  that  it  would 
be  preferable  not  to  decide  on  a  definite  figure  at  this  stage.  The 
question  whether  figures  should  be  included  in  the  naval  chapter  or 
not  was  also  raised  in  connexion  with  a  Russian  proposal  that  the 
maximum  displacement  of  capital  ships  should  be  reduced  from 
35,000  to  10,000  tons.  On  this  point,  Lord  Cecil  said  that  the  British 
Government  were  in  favour  of  reducing  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships 
and  ultimately  abolishing  them  altogether,  but  he  thought  that  this 
question  of  policy  was  a  matter  for  the  Disarmament  Conference 
rather  than  for  the  Preparatory  Commission.  The  latter  body,  in 
his  view,  was  concerned  only  with  methods,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  proposed  to  insert  any  figures  in  other  chapters  of  the  draft 
convention.  A  small  sub-committee  was  set  up  to  consider  the 
questions  of  transferring  tonnage  in  the  case  of  small  fleets  and  of 
the  retention  or  omission  of  figures  in  the  naval  clauses.  In  regard  to 
the  second  question,  the  sub-committee  recommended,  and  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  agreed,  that  the  figures  which  appeared  in  the 
draft  (and  which  had  been  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  London  Treaties)  should  be  retained,  but  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  they  were  given  purely  as  illustrations  and  had  no 

1  The  Russian  and  Dutch  delegates  voted  against  this  modification. 

2  See  pp.  61-2  above. 
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binding  force.  The  maximum  of  35,000  tons  for  capital  ships  there¬ 
fore  remained,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Swedish  delegation  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  special  sub-division  of  the  category  of  capital  ships, 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  Powers  which  had  small  ships  armed  with 
heavy  guns. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  for  the  transfer  of  tonnage  from  one 
category  to  another,  the  sub-committee  recommended  that  due 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  special  circumstances  of  each  Power 
and  of  the  classes  of  ships  involved ;  that  Powers  whose  total  tonnage 
did  not  exceed  100,000  tons  should  be  allowed  full  freedom  of  transfer, 
and  that  other  Powers  should  enjoy  that  freedom  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  their  total  tonnage.  Lord  Cecil  pointed  out  that  his 
Government  could  not  agree  to  proposals  which  might  enable  small 
Powers  to  possess  fleets  consisting  entirely  of  submarines;  and  to 
meet  this  difficulty  it  was  agreed  that  full  freedom  of  transfer  should 
only  apply  to  surface  vessels. 

The  remainder  of  the  draft  submitted  by  the  principal  Naval 
Powers  wras  adopted  practically  without  modification,1  and  the 
Commission  went  on  to  consider  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord 
Cecil,  to  the  effect  that  the  method  of  budgetary  limitation  which 
had  already  been  adopted  for  land  armaments  should  also  be  applied 
to  naval  armaments.  This  principle  was  accepted,  but  Lord  Cecil 
was  not  able  to  carry  the  further  proposal  that  there  should  be 
differentiation  between  expenditure  on  the  three  branches  of  arma¬ 
ments  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  stage,2  he  put  forward  an  amendment 
applying  budgetary  limitation  to  air  armaments,  that  amendment 
was  rejected  by  six  votes  to  five,  with  thirteen  abstentions.  The 
result  was  that  the  chapters  on  land  and  naval  armaments  included 
provisions  for  the  limitation  of  expenditure  on  each  of  those  cate¬ 
gories,  but  the  chapter  on  air  armaments  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  article  which  dealt  with  budgetary  expenditure  as  such,  however, 
(Part  III,  Art.  29)  laid  it  down  that  ‘the  total  annual  expenditure 
of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  on  his  land,  sea  and  air  forces 
and  formations  on  a  military  basis’  should  ‘be  limited  to  the  figure 
laid  down  for  such  Party  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  Annex.’  Since  the  total  expenditure  on  armaments 
of  all  kinds  was  thus  to  be  limited,  as  well  as  the  amounts  specifically 
allocated  to  land  and  naval  armaments,  it  would  appear  to  follow 

1  There  was  a  short  discussion  on  the  clause  which  permitted  the  stiffening 
of  the  decks  of  merchant  ships  to  take  6-in.  guns.  A  Russian  proposal  for  the 
omission  of  this  clause  was  rejected. 

3  The  chapter  on  the  limitation  of  air  armaments  was  not  discussed  until 
the  third  reading. 
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that  expenditure  on  air  armaments  would  in  practice  have  to  be 
restricted  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  and  the  amounts  spent  on  land  and  naval  armaments. 

The  British  delegation  had  attached  special  importance  to  the 
specific  limitation  of  expenditure  on  air  armaments,  on  the  ground 
that  the  science  of  aeronautics  was  still  in  its  infancy  and  that  there 
would  probably  be  developments  in  the  size,  cost  and  destructiveness 
of  military  aircraft  which  could  not  be  checked  by  a  mere  limitation 
of  numbers  or  even  of  horse -power.  Moreover,  the  British  and 
Canadian  delegations  both  considered  it  impracticable  to  find  any 
standard  of  horse-power  measurement  which  would  afford  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis  of  limitation,1  but  a  proposal  to  omit  provisions  for 
limitation  by  horse -power  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commission.  Lord  Cecil,  therefore,  expressed  particular  regret  at 
the  rejection  of  his  amendment  applying  budgetary  limitation  to  air 
armaments.  The  chapter  on  air  armaments,  in  its  final  form,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  number  and  total  horse -power  of  aeroplanes,  and  the 
number,  total  horse -power  and  total  volume  of  dirigibles,  capable 
of  use  in  war,  in  commission  and  in  immediate  reserve  in  the  land, 
sea,  and  ah’  armed  forces  and  in  formations  organized  on  a  military 
basis  belonging  to  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  should  not 
exceed  figures  to  be  laid  down.  In  regard  to  the  relation  between 
military  and  civil  aircraft,  the  high  contracting  parties  were  to 
refrain  from  prescribing  the  embodiment  of  military  features  in  the 
construction  of  civil  aviation  material  and  were  not  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  in  time  of  peace  for  the  conversion  of  civil  into  military  aircraft. 
There  were  also  to  be  restrictions  on  the  employment  in  civil  aviation 
of  personnel  trained  for  military  purposes,  and  air  lines  principally 
established  for  military  instead  of  economic  purposes  were  not  to  be 
subsidized,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  possibility  of  using  civil  aircraft  for  warlike  purposes  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  connexion  with  Part  IV  of  the  draft 
convention  (exchange  of  information).  The  debate  arose  out  of  a 
proposal  for  the  publication  of  details  regarding  civil  aircraft.  It  was 
generally  recognized  that  the  unrestricted  development  of  civil  air¬ 
craft  represented  a  serious  potential  danger,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  considered  that  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  pub- 

1  This  view  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  report  (League  of  Nations 
document  260.  M.  116,  1931,  8)  of  a  committee  of  experts  which  met  in  April 
1931  to  study  questions  relating  to  a  standard  horse-power  measurement  for 
aeroplane  and  dirigible  engines.  The  technical  formula  for  limitation  which 
the  experts  finally  agreed  to  put  forward  was  recommended  on  the  ground  that 
it  involved  ‘the  fewest  disadvantages’. 
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licity  would  provide  a  certain  safeguard.  The  American  delegate, 
however,  opposed  any  attempt  to  control  civil  aircraft,  even  by  this 
indirect  method,  and  he,  together  with  the  Italian  and  German 
delegates,  voted  against  the  article  dealing  with  this  question  which 
was  adopted  by  the  majority.  This  article  provided  that  the  high 
contracting  parties  should  make  annual  statements  to  the  League 
showing  the  number  and  total  horse-power  of  the  civil  aeroplanes 
and  dirigibles  registered  within  their  jurisdiction,  together  with  the 
amounts  expended  on  civil  aviation.1 

Other  points  in  connexion  with  the  exchange  of  information  on 
which  there  was  some  discussion  were  proposals  for  the  publication 
of  details  regarding  overseas  forces  and  regarding  merchant  ships 
strengthened  to  take  6-in.  guns.  Both  these  proposals  were  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote — Great  .Britain  being  in  the  minority  on  both 
occasions.  The  chapter  on  exchange  of  information  provided  for  a 
fairly  comprehensive  system  of  publicity  in  regard  to  effectives. 
The  high  contracting  parties  were  to  communicate  to  the  League, 
for  subsequent  publication,  the  number  of  effectives  in  their  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces,  distinguishing  between  those  at  home  and  those 
overseas,  and  including  formations  organized  on  a  military  basis; 
the  number  of  youths  undergoing  preparatory  military  training;2 
and  the  period  of  compulsory  service  in  the  case  of  conscripted  forces. 
Information  was  also  to  be  supplied  regarding  expenditure  on  arma¬ 
ments  generally,  and  regarding  new  ships  and  aircraft.  In  respect 
of  land  armaments,  however,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  agree 
on  measures  for  ensuring  publicity,  except  in  so  far  as  expenditure 
was  concerned.  A  proposal,  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  1929,  and  which  was  now  supported  by  Germany  and  Italy, 
for  the  publication  of  details  of  the  number  and  weight  of  certain 
classes  of  armaments  in  service  and  in  stock  was  examined  by  a 
sub -committee,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
armaments  to  which  this  method  might  be  applied. 

Part  VI3  of  the  draft  convention  (miscellaneous  provisions)  con- 

1  It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  draft  convention  for 
the  publication  of  expenditure  on  military  aviation.  By  Article  33  state¬ 
ments  were  to  be  communicated  to  the  League  showing  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  ‘on  the  upkeep,  purchase  and  manufacture  of  war  materials  of  the  land 
and  sea  armed  forces’,  but  not  of  the  air  forces;  and  expenditure  was  not 
mentioned  in  Article  36,  which  provided  for  exchange  of  information  as  to 
the  number  and  total  horse-power  of  aircraft  and  dirigibles  capable  of  use 
in  war. 

2  This  clause  was  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  France  and  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Italy. 

3  In  the  case  of  Part  V  (chemical  arms)  the  text  adopted  on  the  second 
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tainecl  several  important  proposals  which  had  not  been  discussed 
by  the  Commission.  On  the  6th  November,  when  the  second  pait 
of  the  sixth  session  opened,  the  British  delegation  had  deposited 
three  draft  proposals,  providing  respectively  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Permanent  Commission  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  armaments  above  the  level 
defined  in  the  convention  in  cases  where  a  Government  was  threatened 
with  an  organized  rebellion  or  a  general  rising ;  and  for  the  inclusion 
in  the  convention  of  a  stipulation  that  its  terms  should  not  affect 
obligations  arising  out  of  previous  treaties  by  which  certain  Powers 
had  already  agreed  to  limit  their  armaments. 

In  regard  to  the  Permanent  Commission,  the  French  delegation  had 
also  submitted  proposals.  The  principal  difference  between  the  two 
drafts  was  that  the  British  delegation  intended  the  members  of  the 
Commission  to  be  entirely  independent  of  their  Governments,  whereas 
the  French  proposal  would  make  them  responsible  to  their  Govern¬ 
ments.  There  were  also  differences  between  the  two  drafts  in  regard 
to  the  states  which  should  be  represented  on  the  Commission  and  in 
regard  to  the  action  which  the  Commission  would  be  called  upon  to 
take  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  convention. 

The  articles  (Arts.  40-9  and  51-2)  dealing  with  the  Permanent 
Commission,  as  they  were  adopted,  provided  that  the  members 
should  be  nominated  by  Governments  but  should  not  represent 
them  and  should  not  be  removable  by  them.  The  Commission  was  to 
meet  annually  in  any  case,  and  it  might  also  be  summoned  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  session  at  any  time  on  the  demand  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  convention.  All  the  information  supplied  to  the  League,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  on  publicity,  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Commission,  which  was  to  draw  up  at  least  one 
report  each  year  on  the  situation  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  Commission  was  also  to  deal  with  any  complaints  wiiich 
might  be  made  of  violation  or  attempts  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  convention.  In  such  a  case,  the  Commission  was  to  give  a  hearing 
to  the  representatives  of  any  interested  parties,  and  was  then  to 
present  a  report  (which  would  subsequently  be  pubhshed)  to  the  high 
contracting  parties  and  to  the  Council  of  the  League. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  provisions  regarding  the  Permanent  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission,  the  question  which  aroused  most  controversy 
was  that  of  the  composition  of  the  Commission — whether  all  states 
signatories  of  the  convention  were  to  be  entitled  to  nominate  members 

reading  in  1929  (see  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  26)  was  incorporated  in  the  draft 
convention  without  modification. 
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01  whether  only  certain  states,  and  if  so  which,  were  to  enjoy  that 
right.  I  he  Preparatory  Commission  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  question  was  a  political  one  which  should  be  left  for  decision 
by  the  Disarmament  Conference,  but  they  agreed  to  indicate,  in  their 
leport,  the  various  systems  of  composition  which  had  been  suggested 
and  discussed. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  'derogation' — that  is,  the  possibility 
of  a  temporary  increase  in  armaments  in  special  circumstances — the 
article  (Art.  50)  adopted  by  the  Preparatory  Commission1  was  based 
on  a  draft  submitted  by  the  American  delegation.  This  provided  that 
if  ‘a  change  of  circumstances’  should  arise  which  constituted,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  high  contracting  party,  ‘a  menace  to  its  national  security’, 
that  party  might  suspend  temporarily  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  other  than  those  expressly  designed  to  apply  in  the  case 
of  war,  on  condition  that  it  notified  the  other  high  contracting  parties 
and  the  Permanent  Disarmament  Commission  of  the  extent  of  the 
suspension  and  of  the  change  of  circumstances  which  had  given  rise 
to  it.-  It  was  also  provided  that  the  party  in  question  should  once 
more  reduce  its  armaments  to  the  level  agreed  on  in  the  convention 
as  soon  as  the  reasons  for  the  temporary  suspension  had  ceased  to 
exist.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  article  was  a  good  deal  wider  than  the 
original  British  proposal,  though  it  covered  the  contingency  of  a 
rebellion  or  rising  to  which  the  British  draft  had  referred.3 

On  the  27th  November,  an  important  debate  took  place  on  the 
third  of  the  British  proposals :  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
convention  did  not  detract  from  obligations  imposed  by  previous 
treaties.  The  intention  of  the  British  delegation  in  putting  forward 
this  proposal  was  to  ensure  that  the  undertakings  given  by  the  Naval 
Powers  in  the  Treaties  of  Washington  and  London  should  be  in  no 
way  weakened  or  diminished;  but  the  question  presented  itself  in 

1  The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  cast  the  only  vote  against  this  article, 
which  was  adopted  by  twenty-three  votes. 

2  It  was  of  special  significance  that  this  proposal  should  have  come  from  the 
American  delegation,  since  it  appeared  to  imply  some  willingness  to  consult 
with  the  other  signatories  of  the  convention  in  a  time  of  crisis.  See  section  (ii) 
of  this  part  of  the  present  volume  for  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  American 
delegation  at  the  London  Naval  Conference  on  the  question  of  consultation. 

3  The  provisions  regarding  ‘derogations’  were  criticized  in  some  quarters 
on  the  ground  that  they  made  it  unduly  easy  for  an  unscrupulous  state  to 
evade  its  obligations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  states  were 
hound  to  take  account  of  the  possibility  of  sudden  emergencies,  and  that,  un¬ 
less  some  provision  was  made  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  Governments  would  he  strongly  tempted  to  keep  their  armaments 
at  a  high  level  in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  such  emergencies.  Indeed,  it  was 
said  that,  without  some  such  safety-valve,  certain  states  would  be  unable  to 
accept  any  convention. 
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a  different  light  to  the  representatives  of  ‘ex-enemy’  states,  who  saw 
in  it  an  attempt  to  secure  the  reaffirmation  of  their  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Peace  Treaties.  The  debate 
showed  that  the  German,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  delegations  were 
not  alone  in  interpreting  the  British  proposal  in  this  sense,  for  the 
representatives  of  France  and  of  Poland  spoke  in  terms  which  left  no 
possibility  of  doubt  that  the  article  in  question  was  intended  by  them 
to  apply  to  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaties. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  the  Bulgarian  delegate,  who  put  forward 
a  proposal,  which  was  supported  by  the  Turkish  delegate,  that  the 
question  of  obligations  contained  in  previous  treaties  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  on  the  ground  that  it  raised 
political  issues.  The  French  delegate,  Monsieur  Massigli,  then  spoke 
in  support  of  an  amendment  to  the  British  proposal  which  he 
had  submitted,  by  which  the  signatories  of  the  convention  would 
exphcitly  declare  that  the  limits  on  their  armaments  fixed  by  the  con¬ 
vention  were  accepted  by  them  in  relation  to  the  obhgations  of  pre¬ 
vious  treaties,  ‘the  maintenance  of  such  obhgations  being  for  them  an 
essential  condition  for  the  observance  of  the  present  convention  . 
Monsieur  Massigli  explained  as  follows  the  reasons  which  had  led  him 
to  submit  this  amendment. 

When  the  Conference  meets,  a  certain  number  of  Powers,  including 
France,  will  submit  proposals  in  figures  for  the  limitation  of  their 
armaments.  These  proposals  will  be  calculated  in  relation  to  a  given 
situation ;  they  will  correspond  to  a  given  degree  of  security.  In  determin¬ 
ing  this  situation,  this  degree  of  security,  the  regime  which  results  from 
the  strict  application  of  the  military  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaties  forms 
an  essential  factor.1  The  amendment  which  I  submit  to  the  Commission 
is  solely  intended  to  make  the  situation  clear  and,  by  forestalling  any 
doubts  in  regard  to  this  or  that  provision  of  the  Convention,  to  obviate 
the  effects  which  such  doubts  might  produce. 

In  the  light  of  Monsieur  Massigli’s  observations,  it  was  perhaps 
hardly  surprising  that  Count  Bernstorff,  who  had  taken  little  part  in 
the  discussions  since  the  Commission  had  decided  in  favour  of 
budgetary  rather  than  direct  limitation  of  land  material,2  should  now- 
have  intervened  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  the  bitterness  of  its  tone. 

1  The  point  was  put  even  more  clearly  by  the  Polish  delegate  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  debate,  when  he  declared  that  ‘  the  maintenance  and  the  strict  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  disarmament  obligations  incurred  by  certain  Powers  in  the  Peace 
Treaties  of  1919  are  prerequisite  conditions  for  the  acceptance  and  maintenance 
in  force  of  the  present  Convention  by  other  Powers’. 

2  Count  Bernstorff  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  a  sub-committee 
which  had  been  set  up  to  examine  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  Part  VI 
before  that  part  came  before  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 
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He  declared  that  ‘in  the  draft,  in  its  present  form,  the  idea  of  genuine 
disarmament,  as  regards  land  armaments,  only  survives  in  the  title’. 
He  begged  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  to  renounce  any 
illusion  that  Germany  could  be  ‘induced  to  accede  to  a  convention 
which,  instead  of  leading  to  genuine  disarmament,  would  merely 
serve  as  a  cloak  for  the  actual  state  of  the  world’s  land  armaments  or 
'  e'en  worse  would  make  it  possible  to  increase  those  armaments’. 
If  this  article  reaffirming  previous  obligations  were  inserted  in  the 
convention,  he  would  ‘take  the  opportunity  to  vote  against  the  draft 
convention  as  a  whole’.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  convention, 
Germany  would  have  to  consider  whether  it  was  ‘calculated  to  realize, 
at  length,  the  principle  of  parity  of  security.  The  draft  which  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  has  drawn  up  during  the  past  five  years 
is  very  far  from  giving  effect  to  that  principle’. 

Count  Bernstorff’s  outburst  brought  Lord  Cecil  to  his  feet  with  a 
stiong  protest  against  the  allegation  that  the  convention  made  no 
provision  for  the  limitation  or  reduction  of  land  armaments.  He  was 
astounded,  he  declared,  that  any  one  who  really  has  followed  the 
proceedings  of  this  Commission — any  serious  and  responsible  person 
not  carried  away  by  passion  and  prejudice’ — could  make  such  a 
statement.  He  reproached  Count  Bernstorff  for  his  lack  yd  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  adjusting  the  details  of  the  various  articles  of  the  convention 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  attitude  did  not  mean  a  ‘fixed  and 
determined  policy’  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.1  Count  Bernstorff  replied  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  ‘been 
carried  away  either  by  passion  or  prejudice  on  political  questions’, 
and  that  if  he  no  longer  found  himself  on  the  same  side  as  Lord  Cecil, 
it  was  because,  in  the  convention,  ‘the  question  of  land  armaments’ 
was  ‘to  be  sacrificed  to  the  question  of  sea  armaments’  and  because 
that  was  a  position  which  it  was  impossible  for  Germany  to  accept. 

1  Lord  Cecil’s  reproaches  were  not  without  justification,  for  Count  Bern¬ 
storff’s  attitude  throughout  the  last  session  of  the  Commission  was  certainly 
anything  but  conciliatory.  But  he  was  fighting  a  losing  battle,  under  excep¬ 
tionally  difficult  circumstances,  and  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  his 
difficulties  on  the  part  of  other  delegates  might  have  made  it  easier  for  him 
to  lose  with  a  better  grace.  Apart  from  any  personal  feeling  of  disappointment 
which  Count  Bernstorff  may  have  felt  at  the  definitive  rejection  of  the  points 
to  which  he  had  always  attached  most  importance,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  his  attitude  should  reflect  to  some  extent  the  trend  of  opinion  in  Germany. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that,  on  the  2nd  December,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Commission  of  the  Reichstag  adopted  a  ‘Nazi’  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  recall  Count  Bernstorff  from  Geneva.  This  resolution  had 
no  effective  force,  but  it  was  an  indication  of  the  state  of  mind  at  home  of  which 
the  German  representative  on  the  Preparatory  Commission  had  to  take 
account. 
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He  concluded  by  repeating  that  he  had  ‘absolutely  nothing  against 
security,  only  if  there  is  to  be  security  there  must  be  parity  of  security 
and  security  for  all.’ 

The  proposal  to  omit  the  article  reaffirming  previous  obligations 
from  the  convention  and  refer  the  whole  question  to  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  was  rejected  by  twelve  votes  to  five.  It  was  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  Italian  delegate,  who  had  not  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  debate,  voted  in  the  minority  with  Germany,  Russia,1  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria.  The  American  delegate,  Mr.  Gibson,  who  voted  with 
the  majority,  was  careful  to  point  out  that  his  vote  was  cast  with 
reference  solely  to  the  naval  treaties  of  Washington  and  London  and 
that  it  had  no  relation  to  the  preceding  discussion.2  The  text  of  an 
article,  which  combined  the  drafts  submitted  by  the  British  and 
French  delegations,  was  then  adopted  by  fourteen  votes,  subject  to 
drafting  modifications.  There  was  no  opposition,  but  the  states  which 
had  voted  for  the  postponement  of  the  whole  question  abstained  from 
voting.  The  article  in  its  final  form  (Art.  53)  ran  as  follows: 

The  present  convention  shall  not  affect  the  provisions  of  previous 
treaties  under  which  certain  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  have  agreed 
to  limit  their  land ,  sea  or  air  armaments  and  have  thus  fixed  in  relation 
to  one  another  their  respective  rights  and  obligations  in  this  connection. 

The  following  High  Contracting  Parties  .  .  .  signatory  to  the  said 
treaties  declare  that  the  limits  fixed  for  their  armaments  under  the 
present  Convention  are  accepted  by  them  in  relation  to  the  obligations 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  maintenance  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  being  for  them  an  essential  condition  for  the  observance  of  the 
present  Convention. 

On  the  1st  December,  the  Commission  adopted  another  important 

1  The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  who  voted  on  this  occasion  was  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lunacharsky,  Monsieur  Litvinov  having  already  left  Geneva  for  Italy, 
by  way  of  Berlin.  While  he  was  in  Berlin,  Monsieur  Litvinov  made  a  statement 
to  the  press  in  which  he  declared  that  the  states  which  occupied  a  preponderant 
position  in  Europe  on  account  of  their  armaments  were  firmly  determined  not 
to  reduce  those  armaments,  and  that  the  Preparatory  Commission  was  engaged 
in  throwing  a  veil  over  those  tendencies  instead  of  supporting  efforts  to  uncover 
them.  Monsieur  Litvinov  also  explained  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Milan  in 
order  to  discuss  with  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  questions  affecting  the 
foreign  policy  and  reciprocal  relations  of  their  two  countries.  The  fact  that 
Monsieur  Litvinov  should  have  left  Geneva  on  such  an  errand  while  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  was  still  in  session  was  naturally  the  subject  of  much 
comment. 

2  None  the  less,  the  German  and  Italian  Ambassadors  in  Washington 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  at  the  State  Department  in  order  to  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Gibson’s  action  meant  that  the  United  States  would  oppose  any  revision 
of  the  Peace  Treaties.  On  the  1st  December  Mr.  Stimson  made  public  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  which  was  virtually  a  recapitulation  of  that  made  by 
Mr.  Gibson  at  Geneva. 
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article.  I  he  draft  had  already  contained  the  provision  that  a  further 
C  onference  should  be  held  within  a  certain  period  of  years  to  enable 
the  high  contracting  parties  to  re-examine  the  convention  and  to 
revise  it  if  necessary.  There  was  now  added  the  provision  (Art.  59) 
that  the  procedure  for  examination  and  revision  of  the  convention 
might  also  be  carried  ont  ‘at  the  request  of  a  High  Contracting  Party, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Permanent  Disarmament  Commission,  if 
the  conditions  under  which  the  engagements  stipulated  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  were  contracted  have  undergone,  as  the  result  of  technical 
transformations  or  special  circumstances,  changes  justifying  a  fresh 
examination  and,  if  necessary,  the  revision  of  such  engagements’. 
The  discussion  on  this  article  made  it  clear  that  the  contingency  which 
the  members  of  the  Commission  had  in  mind  was  that  of  developments 
in  aircraft. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Commission  began  its  third  reading  of  the 
draft  convention,  and  this  lasted  until  the  5th  December.  For  the 
most  part,  the  texts  adopted  at  a  second  reading  were  passed  with 
occasional  verbal  alterations.1  On  the  2nd  December,  the  Commission 
considered  and  rejected,  by  ten  votes  to  two  (Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.),  a  German  proposal  for  the  absolute  prohibition  of  certain 
kinds  of  armaments,  the  list  of  which  corresponded  very  closely  to 
that  included  in  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Another  German  proposal — - 
that  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  should  contain  a  definite 
recommendation  for  the  convocation  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
in  November  1931 — was  also  rejected  by  fourteen  votes  to  four 
(Germany,  Italy,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Bulgaria) ;  and  an  amendment 
proposing  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  League  Council  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  Conference  was  adopted  by  seventeen  votes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  December  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  adopted  the  text  of  the  draft  convention  as  a  whole. 
Count  Bernstorff  and  Monsieur  Lunacharsky  both  laid  stress  on  the 
importance  of  its  being  made  clear  that  the  convention  had  not  been 
adopted  unanimously.  They  emphasized  this  point  again  on  the 
7th  December,  when  the  Commission  was  discussing  its  final  report — 
a  document2  which  explained  the  evolution  of  the  draft  convention 
clause  by  clause  and  the  reasons  for  the  numerous  reservations  attached 
thereto.  Count  Bernstorff  insisted  on  the  inclusion  in  the  report  of  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  German  delegation  reserved  the  right 

1  As  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  113),  the  discussion  on  the  limitation  of 
air  material  took  place  during  the  third  reading. 

2  The  text,  together  with  that  of  the  draft  convention,  was  published  as  the 
British  blue  book  Cmcl.  3757  of  1931. 
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to  submit  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  any  proposal  which  seemed 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  German  views.  Count  Bernstorff  was  willing 
to  accept  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  because  it  incorporated 
the  numerous  reservations  made  by  the  German  delegation  on  various 
points;  but  the  Russian  delegation,  which  had  produced  a  separate 
memorandum  setting  out  all  the  points  in  which  they  disagreed  with 
the  findings  of  the  majority,  were  dissatisfied  because  this  document 
was  considered  to  be  too  long  for  incorporation  in  the  report.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  the  Russian  memorandum  should  be  attached 
to  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the  9th  December,  at 
which  the  final  report  was  adopted,  was  remarkable  for  the  different 
degrees  of  value  attached  by  various  speakers  to  the  results  of  the 
Commission’s  labours  during  the  last  five  years.  Count  Bernstorff 
repeated  his  declaration  that  Germany  could  not  accept  the  draft 
convention  in  its  present  form.  Lord  Cecil1  spoke  in  optimistic  terms 
of  the  Commission’s  work.  He  considered  that  it  had  carried  out  its 
comparatively  modest  task  satisfactorily  and  had  drawn  up  a  frame¬ 
work  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Disarmament  Conference.  Mr.  Gibson  was 
less  enthusiastic  about  the  results  achieved.  He  thought  that  the  draft 
convention  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  wdiich  had  been  enter¬ 
tained,  and  that  if  the  Conference  were  to  accept  the  draft  as  it  stood 
the  most  that  would  be  achieved  would  be  a  stabilization  of  arma¬ 
ments  at  their  existing  level.  The  Swedish  delegate,  Monsieur  West- 
mans,  also  declared  that  his  Government  wnre  deeply  disappointed 
with  the  results  of  the  Commission’s  labours.  Monsieur  Massigli 
reverted  once  more  to  the  thesis  that  disarmament  was  conditional  on 
security,  and  speeches  on  the  same  lines  were  made  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Poland  and  of  the  Little  Entente.  General  de  Marinis,  the 
Italian  delegate,  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  value  of 
the  convention,  but  he  declared  that  his  Government  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  make  the  Disarmament  Conference  a  success. 

In  view  of  the  occasions  in  the  past  on  wdiich  the  Preparatory 
Commission  had  found  itself  in  an  impasse,  it  was  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation  that  it  had  succeeded  at  last  in  producing  a  draft  con¬ 
vention  which  would  make  it  possible  for  all  categories  of  effectives 
and  of  armaments  to  be  limited  or  reduced.  In  its  details,  also,  it  was 
undeniable  that  the  draft  of  1930  marked  a  considerable  advance  on 
previous  drafts.  Even  in  respect  of  land  armaments,  which  was 

1  Several  speakers  paid  tribute  to  the  important  part  which  Lord  Cecil  had 
played  in  helping  forward  the  Commission’s  work  and  to  the  spirit  of  concilia¬ 
tion  which  he  had  shown  throughout  the  proceedings. 
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generally  admitted  to  be  the  weakest  spot,  the  provision  for  limita¬ 
tion  by  means  of  control  of  expenditure  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  1929  draft,  which  had  relied  entirely  on  publicity.  The  most 
important  single  step  forward  was  perhaps  the  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Permanent  Disarmament  Commission  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  There  were 
grounds  for  hope  that  the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  keep  watch 
over  the  situation  in  regard  to  armaments  would  have  a  far-reaching 
effect ;  though  it  was  true  that  the  prestige  and  authority  which  the 
Commission  would  be  able  to  acquire  would  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  nature  of  its  composition — a  matter  which  was  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Disarmament  Conference.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
1  he  Preparatory  Commission  had  merely  produced  the  framework 
and  left  it  for  the  Disarmament  Conference  to  fill  in.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  draft  convention  was  nothing  but  a  framework  provided 
the  best  answer  to  those  critics  who  took  the  view  that  the  draft 
produced  by  the  Preparatory  Commission  would,  at  the  best,  stabilize 
armaments  at  their  existing  level.  Lord  Cecil  pointed  out1  that 
'until  the  figures  have  been  filled  in,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
complete  will  be  the  first  general  Disarmament  Treaty.  All  that  can 
be  said  now  is  that  within  the  ambit  of  the  present  document  almost 
any  degree  of  reduction  is  possible.  Those  who  choose  to  assume  now 
that  the  Conference  will  fill  in  figures  that  would  not,  in  their  view,  be 
satisfactory,  should  reserve  their  strictures  for  use,  in  case  of  need, 
at  the  Conference;  their  reproaches  cannot  justly  be  aimed  at  the 
draft  convention.’ 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  1930  draft  convention  might  be,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remained  that  the  hostile  attitude  of  Germany  and  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  not  been  modified,  but  rather  accentuated,  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  at  its  last  session.  As  for 
Italy,  it  was  true  that  she  had  not  joined  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  their  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  draft  convention,  but,  on  the 
majority  of  the  questions  which  were  of  special  interest  to  Germany,2 
the  Italian  delegate  had  voted  with  Germany  against  Prance.  When 
the  Preparatory  Commission  dispersed  on  the  9th  December,  1930, 
the  questions  at  issue  between  France  and  Italy  remained  apparently 
as  far  as  ever  from  settlement  ;3  whereas  there  were  indications  which 

1  In  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  covering  the  report  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission.  ( Cmd .  3757  of  1931). 

2  The  principal  exception  was  the  question  of  trained  reserves. 

3  The  resumption  of  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Anglo-Franco- 
Italian  naval  agreement  of  March  1931,  and  the  subsequent  rejection  of  that 
agreement  by  France,  w  ill  be  dealt  with  in  the  Survey  for  1931. 
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pointed  to  an  increasingly  close  rapprochement  between  the  National¬ 
ists  in  Germany  and  the  Fascists  in  Italy.1  From  the  point  of  view 
of  future  relations  between  the  states  on  the  European  continent,  it 
was  perhaps  not  altogether  fortunate  that  the  relations  between  the 
French  and  British  delegates  on  the  Preparatory  Commission  should 
have  been  markedly  close  and  cordial  throughout  the  session,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  relations  between  the  British  and  German  delegates,  and 
that  certain  sections  of  the  French  press2  should  have  appeared  to 
attach  even  greater  importance  to  the  signs  of  a  new  Franco-British 
rapprochement  than  to  the  completion  of  a  draft  convention  on  lines 
which  France  could  unhesitatingly  approve. 

In  January  1931,  the  Council  of  the  League,  during  its  sixty-second 
session,  had  to  decide  on  what  date  the  Disarmament  Conference 
should  open.  In  the  course  of  a  preliminary  debate  on  the  20th 
January,  Dr.  Curtius,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  made  it  clear 
once  more  that  Germany  did  not  intend  to  accept  the  convention 
unless  it  were  drastically  revised.  At  a  later  meeting,  on  the  25th 
January,  Dr.  Curtius  explained  that,  while  his  Government  did  not 
consider  themselves  bound  to  take  the  draft  convention  as  the  basis 
of  discussion  at  the  Conference,  they  did  not  propose  to  reopen  all  the 
questions  on  which  provisional  agreement  had  been  reached,  but 
merely  to  seek  for  a  fresh  solution  of  certain  problems  in  which  they 
were  specially  interested.  The  more  conciliatory  tone  of  this  second 
statement  reflected  the  fact  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  20th  and 
the  25th  January,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  German 
minority  in  Poland  had  been  handled  by  the  Council  in  a  manner 
which  was  satisfactory  to  Germany. 

Dr.  Curtius  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  that  there  would  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
preparatory  work  which  still  remained  to  be  done  if  the  opening  date 
of  the  Disarmament  Conference  were  placed  in  November  1931.  On 
the  25th  January  the  Council  decided  that  the  opening  meeting 
should  take  place  on  the  2nd  February,  1932.  In  regard  to  the 
selection  of  a  chairman  for  the  Conference,  the  name  of  Dr.  Benes,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  had  been  suggested ;  but  it  was 
found  that  five  of  the  fourteen  Powers  represented  on  the  Council 
looked  unfavourably  upon  this  proposal,  and  the  Council  agreed  to 
postpone  its  decision  on  this  matter  until  a  later  date.  During  the 
sixty-third  session  of  the  Council  in  May  1931,  the  presidency  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  was  unanimously  offered  to  the  British 

1  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

2  E.g.  ‘Pertinax’  in  the  Echo  de  Paris. 
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Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  and  was  accepted  by  him 
after  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  his  Government. 

Note  on  the  Rapprochement  between  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy. 

In  the  year  1930,  one  of  the  alarming  symptoms  in  European  politics 
was  the  tendency  for  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy  to  enter  into  an  entente 
in  opposition  to  France  and  her  allies1 — a  tendency  which  declared  itself 
most  markedly  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference.2  The  new 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  which  was  here  foreshadowed  was  entirely 
different,  in  its  distribution  of  weights  between  the  opposing  scales,  from 
the  Balance  which  had  existed  before  1914  and  which  had  been  upset  in 
the  General  War  of  1914-18.  Italy  and  Russia,  who  had  been  the  allies 
of  France  and  the  opponents  of  Germany  in  the  War,  were  now  gravitating 
from  the  French  towards  the  German  side.  Such  a  reversal  of  alliances 
was  a  well-known  phenomenon  in  the  play  of  the  Balance  of  Power  after 
a  general  war  with  a  decisive  outcome.3  The  Balance,  momentarily  upset, 
Would  incline  to  right  itself  in  course  of  time  by  a  redistribution,  between 
the  two  scales,  of  the  weights  which,  piled  together  in  one  scale,  had 
depressed  that  scale  by  their  preponderance  until  the  lighter  scale  had 
kicked  the  beam.  This  redistribution,  which  in  1930  seemed  well  on  the 
way  to  being  accomplished,  had  been  taking  place  gradually  during  the 
preceding  years,  and  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  recall  the  stages. 

The  process  had  begun  already  before  the  General  War  of  1914-18 
came  to  an  end ;  for  Russia,  by  virtue  of  the  Communist  Revolution  of 
November  1917,  had  passed  over  from  the  ranks  of  the  prospective  victors 
into  those  of  the  vanquished  a  full  year  before  the  victory  was  won  by 
her  ex-allies  on  the  Western  front.  As  for  Italy,  she  had  come,  before  the 
close  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  to  feel  that  her  late  allies  were  failing 
to  treat  her  as  one  of  the  victorious  .Powers  and  were  tending  to  place  her 
on  the  same  footing  as  their  and  her  late  opponents ;  and,  after  the  march 
of  the  Fascisti  upon  Rome,  her  hostility  towards  the  victors  who  had 
secured  the  lion’s  share  of  the  spoils — that  is,  towards  France  and  her 
allies — became  vocal  and  militant.  In  this  situation,  it  was  natural  that 
Italy  and  Russia  should  each  gravitate  towards  the  other  and  both  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  Germany ;  but  this  movement  was  impeded  and  retarded  by 
certain  contrary  forces.  There  were  memories  of  enmity  during  the  War 
which  were  not  effaced  immediately  by  a  common  sense  of  grievance  against 
the  outcome  of  the  peace  settlement ;  and  there  were  incompatibilities 
between  the  internal  regimes  of  the  three  countries  during  the  post-war 
period  which  could  not  be  subordinated  altogether  to  a  common  interest 
in  rebelling  against  the  post-war  French  ‘system  of  Europe’ — even  though 
international  groupings  were  notoriously  governed,  in  the  main,  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  external  and  not  of  internal  policy. 

As  between  post-war  Russia  and  Germany,  the  decisive  step  towards 
a  rapprochement  had  been  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  on  the 

1  See  the  introduction  to  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

2  See  the  preceding  section. 

3  See  The  World  after  the  Peace  Conference,  pp.  47-50. 
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16th  April,  1922.1  The  bases  of  this  new  Russo-German  friendship  had 
been  a  common  opposition  to  the  victors  and  an  expectation  of  mutual 
advantage  from  a  revival  of  Russo-German  trade. 

These  commercial  expectations  had  been  largely  disappointed,  partly 
owing  to  the  technical  difficulties  of  economic  intercourse  between  two 
countries  whose  economic  life  was  organized  respectively  on  the  Capitalist 
and  the  Communist  system ,  and  even  more  by  reason  of  the  mutual  antipathy 
which  this  difference  of  system  both  reflected  and  aggravated.  Thus  the 
wheels  of  Russo-German  trade,  under  the  new  dispensation,  were  apt  to 
revolve  slowly  and  clumsily,  even  when  they  were  not  brought  to  a  tempor¬ 
ary  standstill  by  some  ‘incident  ’  of  sufficient  gravity  to  create  a  diplomatic 
‘affair’.  The  Russo-German  trade  agreement  of  the  6th  May,  1921, 2  and 
the  Rapallo  Treaty  of  the  16th  April,  1922,  were  followed  in  1924  by  a 
suspension  of  economic  relations  in  consequence  of  the  German  police 
raid  upon  the  Soviet  Trade  Delegation  in  Berlin  on  the  3rd  May  of  the 
latter  year.3  The  Russo-German  commercial  treaty  of  the  12th  October, 
1925, 4  did  not  avail  to  make  the  wheels  revolve  smoothly;5  and  a  fresh 
series  of  commercial  negotiations,  which  had  been  initiated  in  February 
1928  in  the  hope  of  making  good  the  defects  which  the  treaty  of  1925  had 
revealed  in  its  working,  were  interrupted  in  March  1928  by  another 
‘incident’:  the  arrest  of  six  German  engineers  in  the  Donetz  Basin  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  on  a  charge  of  sabotage.  The  negotiations  were 
resumed  in  November  and  resulted  in  the  signature  of  a  protocol  on  the 
21st  December,  1928.  This  was  followed  in  February  1929  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Soviet  authorities  and  two  German  shipping  concerns — 
the  Hamburg-America  Line  and  the  North  German  Lloyd — in  regard  to 
passenger  traffic  by  sea.  Nevertheless,  Russo-German  economic  relations 
again  became  so  unsatisfactory  that  during  the  spring  and  the  early 
summer  of  1930  they  were  the  subject  of  diplomatic  conversations  at 
Berlin  and  Moscow. 

On  the  political  plane,  during  the  same  period,  Russo-German  relations 
were  more  harmonious — and  this  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Germany  and  the  Western  Powers,  during  the  seven  years 
beginning  with  the  close  of  the  year  1923,  under  the  influence  of  Herr 
Stresemann’s  policy ;  since  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  German  foreign 
policy  not  to  purchase  the  good-will  of  Great  Britain  and  France  at  the  cost 
of  losing  the  good-will  of  the  U.S.S.R.6  Tims  the  Pact  of  Locarno  was 
balanced  by  the  Russo-German  commercial  treaty  of  the  12th  October, 
1925  (a  treaty  which  can  be  seen  to  have  had  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economic  significance  when  viewed  in  this  perspective).7  Similarly,  the 
entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  was  balanced  by  the  Russo- 
German  Security  Pact  of  the  24th  April,  1926.8  On  the  25th  January,  1929, 
the  latter  instrument  was  supplemented  by  the  signature  of  a  corollary 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  30-1. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  p.  215. 

3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  214-17. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  255-6. 

5  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  311-13. 

6  On  this  matter  see  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  301-2. 

7  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  63-6. 

8  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  302-11. 
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providing  for  the  institution  of  a  Russo-German  Conciliation  Commission, 
consisting  of  two  Russian  and  two  German  members,  which  was  to  meet 
once  a  year — the  personnel  to  be  appointed  for  each  session  ad  hoc.  This 
did  not  save  the  German  Government  from  being  made  the  object  of  hostile 
demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  on  the  following  1st  May;  and 
political  questions — including  complaints,  on  the  German  Government’s 
part,  that  Communist  propaganda  in  Germany  was  receiving  support  from 
Moscow  found  a  place,  side  by  side  with  the  question  of  commercial 
relations,  on  the  agenda  of  the  Russo-German  diplomatic  conversations  of 
1930.  On  the  12th  June,  1930,  it  was  announced1  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
conversations,  some  of  the  points  at  issue  had  been  settled  and  that  it  had 
been  decided  to  refer  the  rest  to  the  Conciliation  Commission,  which  was 
to  meet  in  Moscow  on  the  16th. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  and  German  Governments  had  found  a  field  for 
common  political  action  in  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference,  which  had  been  attended  by  a  German  delegate  since  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  on  the  18th  May,  1926, 2  and  by  a  Russian  dele¬ 
gate  since  the  opening  of  the  fourth  session  on  the  30th  November,  1927. 3 
The  subsequent  rapprochement  between  the  Russian  and  German  delega¬ 
tions  on  the  Commission,  which  culminated  during  the  last  session  in 
November  and  December  1930,  has  been  recorded  elsewhere.4 

The  first  step  towards  a  rapprochement  between  Russia  and  Italy  had 
been  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  and  the  conclusion  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  in  February  and  March  1924. 5  On  the  Italian  side,  the 
motive  for  this  action  was  primarily  and  predominantly  economic.  At 
the  same  time,  Italy  and  Russia  were  drawn  together,  in  the  post-war 
period  and  under  the  Fascist  and  the  Communist  regimes,  by  a  common 
opposition  to  the  French  ‘system  of  Europe’  and  a  common  hostility  to  the 
responsible  parliamentary  system  of  government,  popularly  known  by  the 
‘short  title’  Democracy.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  in  the  General  War  of  1914-18,  Democracy,  in  this  sense, 
had  come  into  full  operation  in  certain  European  countries  where  it  had 
only  been  in  partial  operation  before,  particularly  in  Germany,  while, 
throughout  Europe,  it  had  become  the  orthodox  political  regime,  even  in 
European  countries  where  it  received  little  more  than  lip-service.  In  this 
situation,  Fascist  Italy,  like  Communist  Russia,  felt,  or  affected  to  feel, 
herself  an  outlaw  who  was  the  victim  of  a  hypocritical  world-conspiracy: 
an  offensive,  organized  in  the  name  of  Democracy  by  France  and  her  allies, 
which  was  being  opened  with  a  bombardment  of  calumny  in  preparation 
for  an  assault  at  arms.6 

1  Text  of  the  official  communique  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  15th  June,  1930. 

2  The  Survey  for  1927,  p.  5.  3  The  Survey  for  1928,  p.  52. 

4  In  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  I  A,  section  (ii)  (a);  the  Survey  for  1929, 

Part  I  A,  section  (ii) ;  and  the  present  volume,  section  (iv)  of  this  part. 

5  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  228-33.  Italy  was  the  first  of  ‘the  Capitalist 
Powers  ’  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  for  a  renewal 
of  diplomatic  relations,  though,  in  the  event,  Signor  Mussolini  was  just  fore¬ 
stalled,  in  the  act  of  achievement,  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

6  The  Fascist  Government,  of  course,  had  still  less  love  for  Communism  than 
for  Democracy,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  tolerating  any  interference  in  the  domestic  life 
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Beyond  the  frontiers  [declared  Signor  Mussolini  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Florence  on  the  17th  May,  1930]  there  are  sects,  groups,  parties, 
people  who,  being  now  organized  in  a  co-operative  society  for  exploiting 
‘the  immortal  principles’  of  the  French  Revolution — the  greatest,  most 
monstrous  and  most  exquisite  humbug  of  any  that  are  being  carried  on 
to-day  at  the  expense  of  the  people — believe  that  they  can  isolate 
Fascist  Italy,  and  who,  for  all  their  Liberalism  and  their  Democracy  and 
their  Pacificism,  would  not  be  averse  from  unleashing  a  war — perhaps  at 
second-hand — against  this  Italian  people  w'hich  has  committed  the  crime 
of  identifying  itself  with  the  Fascist  regime. 

Again  at  Milan,  on  the  24th  May,  1930,  Signor  Mussolini  spoke  of  ‘not 
letting  the  Italian  people  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  bleating  of  lambs  who 
were  really  wolves,  and  of  saving  them  from  being  awakened  to-morrow 
with  a  start  to  confront  the  more  or  less  tragic  surprises  of  history’.  These 
ideas  were  reiterated  in  his  speech  of  the  27th  October  of  the  same  year. 
They  were  the  emotional  background  of  the  new  orientation  of  policy 
which  inclined  Italy  to  cast  her  vote  with  the  votes  of  Russia  and  Germany 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference.  The  Italo-Russian  rapprochement,  thus  put  into  practical 
effect  at  Geneva,  was  dramatized  in  the  meeting  between  Signor  Grandi 
and  Monsieur  Litvinov  at  Milan  on  the  24th  November.1 

As  for  the  rapprochement  between  Italy  and  Germany,  this  was  the  least 
facile  of  the  three  converging  movements  which  appeared  to  be  bringing 
Italy,  Germany  and  Russia  together ;  but  it  was  perhaps  also  the  most 
important,  as  far  as  it  went.  In  this  case,  there  were  memories  to  be  over¬ 
come.  The  Italians  did  not  forget  that,  under  the  aegis  of  the  pre-war 
Triple  Alliance,  German  finance  and  industry  had  ‘peacefully  penetrated’ 
Italy’s  economic  life.  The  Germans  did  not  forget  that,  when  the  General 
War  came,  Italy  had  denounced  the  alliance  and  had  intervened  in  the 
War  on  the  side  of  Germany’s  enemies.  Moreover,  on  the  post-war  political 
map  of  Europe,  there  was  a  standing  occasion  for  trouble  between  the  two 
countries ;  for,  although  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Italy  (like 
those  between  Italy  and  Russia  and  between  Russia  and  Germany)  were 
free  from  the  embarrassments  incidental  to  common  frontiers,  they  were 
not  free  from  the  friction  which  was  apt  to  arise,  in  post-war  Europe, 
between  conterminous  states,  since,  in  the  South  Tirol,  the  Peace  Settle¬ 
ment  had  placed  under  Italian  sovereignty  an  alien  minority  which  was 
German  in  language  and  culture,  though  it  had  never  been  included  in  the 
German  Reich  as  reconstituted  in  1871.  The  denationalization  campaign 
which  was  carried  on  against  the  Southern  Tirolese  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  early  years  of  the  Fascist  regime  has  been  described  in  a  previous 
volume ; 2  and  in  the  same  context3  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  ill- 

of  Italy  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government  themselves  or  of  any  Communist 
organizations  which  were  associated  with  the  Soviet  Government  in  fact  if 
not  in  form.  It  would  appear  that,  down  to  the  time  of  writing,  no  instance  of 
Russian  Communist  interference  in  Italian  internal  affairs  under  the  Fascist 
regime  in  Italy  was  on  record. 

1  Other  symptoms  of  a  rapprochement  were  the  conclusion  of  a  Russo- 
Italian  economic  agreement  on  the  2nd  August,  1930,  and  the  visit  of  a  Russian 
naval  mission  to  Italy  in  December. 

2  The  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  185-94.  3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  194-201. 
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feeling  which  this  campaign  aroused  not  only  between  Italy  and  Austria 
but  between  Italy  and  Germany.  However,  this  stumbling-block  to  an 
Italo-German  rapprochement  did  not  prove  insurmountable ;  for,  though 
the  denationalization  of  the  Southern  Tirolese  created  an  international 
scandal  at  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  most  civilized  peoples  of  Europe 
suffering  persecution  at  the  hands  of  another,  their  numbers,  some  200,000 
in  all,  were  insignificant  compared  with  those  of  German  minorities  under 
alien  rule  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  practical  incentives  to  a 
rapprochement ,  both  economic  and  political,  were  too  strong  in  both 
Germany  and  Italy  for  the  fate  of  200,000  souls  to  hinder  Realpolitik  from 
taking  its  course.  On  the  Italian  side  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
relaxation  of  pressure  upon  the  Southern  Tirolese.  (For  instance,  it  was 
provided,  in  the  Italo-Papal  concordat  of  the  11th  February,  1929,  that,  in 
parts  of  Italy  where  some  non-Italian  language  was  locally  in  use,  the 
incumbents  of  dioceses  and  parishes  were,  if  necessary,  to  be  given  coad¬ 
jutors  who  could  understand  and  speak  the  non-Italian  language  in 
question.)1  On  the  German  side,  there  was  a  tendency  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  Southern  Tirolese  with  less  vigour  and  less  publicity  than  the 
cause  of  other  German  minorities — for  example,  the  minority  under  Polish 
rule.  In  an  interview,  purporting  to  have  been  given  by  Signor  Mussolini  to 
a  representative  of  the  German  Conservative  journal  Der  Tag,2  which  was 
published  on  the  29th  April,  1928,  there  was  an  evident  eagerness  on 
both  sides  to  reduce  the  stumbling-block  of  the  South  Tirol  to  negligible 
dimensions ;  and  the  gist  of  the  interview — which  appeared  on  the  eve  of 
a  general  election  in  Germany — was  an  intimation  that  the  Duce  would 
be  gratified  if  the  German  elections  brought  a  Conservative  Government 
into  power.  This  alleged  interview  evoked  a  sharp  animadversion  from 
Herr  Stresemann ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  exchange,  on  the  16th  July, 
1928,  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Italo-German  Treaty  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  which  had  been  signed  at  Rome  on  the  29th  December,  1926. 3 

With  the  rise  of  the  National  Socialist  Movement  in  Germany  during 
the  year  1930,  the  gestures  on  both  sides  became  more  emphatic.  For 
instance,  on  the  27th  September,  1930,  the  Gazzetta  del  Popolo  of  Turin 
published  a  statement  by  Herr  Hitler  in  which  he  was  reported  to  have 
declared  that  ‘the  friendship  of  a  great  nation  like  Italy  must  not  be 
disturbed  on  account  of  the  South  Tirol’.  On  the  other  side,  the  bid  for 
Germany’s  friendship,  which  was  implicit  in  Signor  Mussolini’s  declaration 
of  the  oth  June,  1928,  in  favour  of  the  revision  of  treaties,4  was  still  more 
evident  in  the  Duce’s  speech  of  the  27th  October,  1930,  in  which  he  not 
only  denounced  the  division  of  the  States  of  Europe  into  the  two  categories 
of  armed  and  unarmed,  victors  and  vanquished,5  but  made  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  German  people  in  general  and  to  the  National  Socialists  in  particular. 
He  was  addressing  the  National  Socialists  when  he  declared  that  Fascism 
had  now  become  a  panacea  for  Europe ; 6  he  was  addressing  the  German 
people  when  he  exclaimed,  apropos  of  foreign  calumnies  against  the  Fascist 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  468. 

2  Der  Tag  was  the  organ  of  Herr  Hugenberg. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  p.  200.  4  See  p.  18  above. 

5  The  passage  is  quoted  in  the  present  volume,  pp.  19-20  above. 

6  The  passage  is  quoted  in  the  present  volume,  p.  21  above. 
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regime  in  Italy,  that  ‘false  calumnies’  were  a  weapon  of  war^  and  that 
soon  the  Italians  too  would  be  accused  of  having  cut  off  babies  hands,  as 
the  Germans  had  been  accused  in  1914,  though  all  trace  of  those  mutilated 
babies’  seemed  ‘to  have  been  lost’. 

These  were  the  antecedents  of  the  consensus  between  the  Italian  and 
the  German  delegation  during  the  last  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Disarmament  Conference.  On  the  13th  November,  1930,  while 
the  Commission  was  in  session  at  Geneva,  Signor  Mussolini,  at  Rome, 
received  a  deputation  of  the  German  Stahlhelm  organization,  "which 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  the  Duce  for  his  declaration  that  Fascism  was 
an  idea  of  universal  application.  This  incident  was  taken  sufficiently 
seriously  by  President  von  Hindenburg  to  move  him,  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Stahlhelm,  to  intimate  his  disapproval.  On  Christmas  Day 
1930,  Der  Tag  published  messages  from  Signor  Mussolini  and  Herr  Hugen- 
berg  side  by  side.  On  this  occasion,  again,  Signor  Mussolini  played  upon 
the  theme  of  treaty  revision,  and  declared  that  Italy  demanded  it,  not 
from  national  egoism,  but  principally  for  reasons  of  justice  and  morality, 
which  alone  could  form  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace  between  the  peoples’. 

On  the  whole,  at  this  time,  the  desire  for  an  Italo-German  rapprochement 
was  more  widely  spread,  or  at  any  rate  more  frequently  expressed,  in  Italy 
than  it  was  in  Germany,  where  the  Italophil  gestures  of  the  National 
Socialists  and  the  Stahlhelm  organization  inclined  the  moderates  and  the 
constitutionalists  to  regard  the  idea  of  a  rapprochement  with  suspicion  and 
to  show  reserve  when  the  suggestion  was  aired  in  public. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (during  the  week  following  President  Hoover’s 
action  on  the  20th  June,  1931),  it  seemed  as  though  the  outcome  of  the 
relations  between  Italy,  Germany  and  Russia  which  have  been  outlined 
above  Would  depend  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  international  efforts, 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  to  grapple  with  the  two  problems  of 
Disarmament  and  Inter -Governmental  Debts.  If  these  efforts  resulted 
in  a  sufficient  measure  of  success  to  create  a  general  expectation  that  both 
problems  would  prove  soluble  in  the  end,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  spectre 
of  a  new  division  of  camps  would  vanish  into  thin  air.  In  the  contrary 
event,  the  formation  of  a  counter-coalition  to  balance  the  group  of  conti¬ 
nental  European  ‘  victors  ’  led  by  France,  and  to  challenge  the  perpetuation 
of  the  ‘system  of  Europe’  which  this  group  upheld,  might  be  expected  to 
take  place  with  startling  rapidity  and  with  eventual  consequences  which 
would  be  disastrous  for  Mankind. 


PART  II 
EUROPE 
A.  GENERAL 

The  Briand  Plan  for  Closer  Union  in  Europe. 

In  1929  and  1930  European  minds  had  to  reckon  with  the  possibility 
that  Europe  still  prostrated  by  ‘an  exhaustion  which’  was  ‘the 
most  appalling  fact  of  history  ’  and  which  left  the  victorious  European 
countries  not  much  better  off  than  the  vanquished  ’ 1 — might  relapse 
into  a  course  which  would  lead  her  into  a  World  War  once  again ;  and 
this  tragic  anxiety  had  one  salutary  effect.  It  concentrated  attention 
upon  the  paradox  and  the  enigma  of  Europe’s  position  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  world.  Had  Europe  learned  nothing  from  the  terrible 
lesson  of  having  served  as  the  battlefield  of  the  world  in  1914-18  ? 
If  ere  the  Europeans,  who  claimed  to  be  the  most  intelligent  and  most 
experienced  portion  of  mankind,  in  reality  unconscionable  and 
incorrigible  ?  Was  the  continent  which  was  illustrious  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  modern  culture  to  become  infamous  as  the  last  strong¬ 
hold  of  an  anachronistic  and  therefore  more  than  ever  disastrous 
militarism  ?  \\  as  the  mother  of  political  ideas  and  institutions  in¬ 
capable  of  coping  with  her  own  political  problem  ?  In  modern  times, 
the  political  life  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world  had  been  modelled  on 
European  patterns.  These  patterns  had  been  followed  not  only  by 
the  founders  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  republics, 
by  the  moulders  of  the  British  Dominions  overseas,  and  by  the 
architects  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  also  by  the  renovators  of  ancient  oriental  empires,  from 
a  Peter  the  Great  to  a  Lenin  and  a  Mustafa  Kemal  and  a  Sun  Yat-sen. 
In  all  their  immense  variety,  these  new  political  creations  were  alike 
informed  by  a  common  European  inspiration.  And  was  this  Europe, 
which  had  given  birth  to  federations  that  spanned  whole  continents, 
and  to  commonwealths  that  encircled  the  earth,  and  to  the  League 
of  Nations  itself,  incapable  of  solving  the  problem  of  European 
disunion  ?  Had  Europe  called  new  worlds  into  existence  not  to 
redress,  but  to  upset,  the  balance  of  the  old  ? 

The  dwarfing  of  the  European  states  by  the  states  of  the  outer 
world  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  post-war  map.  In 

1  Speech  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1921,  quoted  in 
The  Conduct  of  British  Empire  Foreign  Relations  since  the  Peace  Settlement, 
pp.  30-1. 
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Europe  the  average  size  of  a  sovereign  independent  state — whether 
measured  in  terms  of  area  or  in  terms  of  population — had  tended  to 
decrease.  A  continent  which  had  harboured  twenty-one  sovereign 
independent  states  in  1910  harboured  thirty  representatives  of  the 
species  in  1930.1  At  the  same  moment,  the  eldest  child  of  Europe 
overseas  had  come  of  age.  In  the  post-war  period  the  United  States 
of  America  stood  forth  single-handed  as  in  many  respects  equal  and 
in  some  respects  superior  in  strength  to  all  the  disunited  states  of 
Europe  in  the  aggregate.  And  the  United  States  was  simply  the  first 
to  develop  strength  out  of  a  whole  family  of  giants.  The  stature 
which  the  United  States  had  attained  to-day  would  assuredly  be 
approached  by  Canada  and  Argentina  and  Australia  to-morrow ;  and 
the  day  after  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  that  or  whenever  it  might 
be  that  the  ambitions  represented  by  the  Five  Years  Plan  were 
realized,  the  U.S.S.R.  (Europe’s  nearest  neighbour)  might  overtop  the 
tallest  giants  among  the  big-scale  countries  overseas.  Nor  was  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  the  most  gigantic  potential  representative  of  this 
giant  breed.  It  might  eventually  be  outstripped  in  its  turn  by  a 
China  or  by  an  India,  and  equalled  by  a  Brazil  or  by  a  Union  of  African 
States  which  had  expanded  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Equator,  if  any 
of  these  four  commonwealths  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  racial  and 
climatic  and  cultural  obstacles  to  the  deployment  of  their  material 
resources.2 

This  spectacle  of  a  mother  of  nations  overshadowed  b}"  her 
children  was  strange  but  by  no  means  unprecedented. 

The  European  national  states  which  appeared  as  dwarfs  in  1930 
when  confronted  with  the  young  giants  of  the  outer  world,  had  them¬ 
selves  passed  for  giants  in  their  youth,  four  centuries  earlier,  when 
they  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  stage  of  international  affairs  side 
by  side  with  the  city-states  of  Italy  and  Germany  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  had  held  the  stage  before.  The  Venetian  or  Florentine  or 
Flemish  observer  who  looked  abroad  on  the  world  at  the  turn  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had  gazed  with  the  same  appre¬ 
hension  at  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  France  of 

1  The  new  creations  were  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Finland,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Iceland,  Albania  (the  Irish  Free  State  and 
Iceland  being  fully  self-governing  though  not  technically  sovereign  and  inde¬ 
pendent).  The  addition  produced  by  the  fission  of  Austria-Hungary  (or,  rather, 
the  remnant  of  Austria-Hungary  that  had  not  been  swallowed  up  by  ‘successor 
states’)  into  two  completely  separate  entities  was  balanced  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Montenegro.  Both  the  pre-war  and  the  post-war  figure,  as  here  given, 
include  Turkey  and  Russia. 

2  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  possibilities,  see  The  Conduct  of  British 
Empire  Foreign  Relations  since  the  Peace  Settlement,  pp.  40-2. 
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Louis  XI  and  the  England  of  Henry  VII  as  the  Spaniard  or  English¬ 
man  or  Frenchman  of  1930  was  conscious  of  feeling  when  he  gazed 
at  the  United  States  or  the  U.S.S.R.  of  his  day.  And  a  Machiavelli 
— seeing  the  disunited  and  warring  Italian  city-states  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  huge  transalpine  barbarians — had  then 
projected  a  union  of  Italy  which  was  the  analogue  of  Count  Couden- 
hove-Kalergi’s  latter-day  project  of  a  Pan-Europa. 

Ihns  the  tableau  of  the  world  in  1930,  in  which  the  states  of 
Europe  were  encircled  and  overshadowed  by  a  ring  of  vaster  states 
that  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  radiation  of  European 
civilization  into  Asia  and  overseas,  could  be  matched  by  the  tableau 
of  Europe  itself  four  centuries  earlier,  in  which  the  states  of  Italy 
were  encircled  and  overshadowed  by  the  greater  states  in  the  trans¬ 
alpine  and  transmarine  quarters  of  Europe  that  had  been  awaked  to 
new  life  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  And  the  same 
tableau  can  be  discerned  in  other  epochs  of  history,  in  other  geo¬ 
graphical  settings.  When  we  turn  the  pages  of  our  historical  atlas 
backwards  till  we  come  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  third  century 
b.c.,  we  see  the  city-states  of  Greece — an  Athens,  a  Sparta,  a  Sicyon, 
a  Megalopolis,  a  Rhodes— encircled  and  dwarfed  by  a  ring  of  outer 
Powders  which  owed  their  own  vitality  to  the  elixir  of  Hellenism — a 
Macedon,  a  Syria,  an  Egypt,  a  Carthage,  a  Rome — and,  in  this 
Greece  at  bay,  the  project  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  Union  was  seeking  realiza¬ 
tion  in  the  rival  Aetolian  and  Achaean  Leagues.  If  we  then  mark 
time  in  the  same  century  while  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Far  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Old  World,  we  shall 
similarly  perceive  the  little  states  in  the  centre — a  Song,  a  Chou,  a 
Lu — which  had  been  the  seedbeds  of  Chinese  culture,  on  the  point  of 
succumbing  to  the  contending  Great  Powers  on  the  periphery :  a 
Ts'i,  a  Ch'u,  a  Ts'in. 

From  these  analogies,  it  would  appear  that  the  plight  in  which  the 
dwarfed  and  encircled  yet  ever  disunited  states  of  Europe  found 
themselves  in  1930  was  not  after  all  an  unprecedented  departure  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  history  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  regularly 
recurring  historical  phenomenon.  If  so,  the  predicament  might  be 
both  less  difficult  to  explain  and  less  easy  to  put  right  than  if  it  were 
a  lusus  Naturae. 

The  riddle  that  calls  for  solution  is  this :  Why  were  the  peoples  at 
the  heart  of  the  civilized  world  proving  conspicuously  less  successful 
than  the  peoples  on  the  outskirts  in  the  task  of  political  construction 
on  the  great  scale — and  this  at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  that  their 
success  or  failure  in  this  task  would  decide  their  destinies  ?  It  cannot 
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be  supposed  that  the  Greeks  of  Aratus’s  age  had  less  gift  for  politics 
than  the  contemporary  Romans,  or  the  Italians  of  Machiavelli’s 
generation  than  the  contemporary  Transalpines  and  Iberians,  or  the 
Europeans  of  Briand’s  day  than  the  contemporary  Americans.  We 
may  presume  that  in  politics,  as  in  other  activities,  the  masters  of  the 
art  had  at  least  as  much  native  ability  as  their  pupils,  and  the  parents 
of  civilization  as  their  children.  This  momentous  difference  in  the 
level  of  political  achievement  is  to  he  traced  to  a  proportionate 
difference,  not  in  the  native  abilities  of  the  peoples,  but  in  the  helps 
or  hindrances  offered  by  the  respective  social  environments  in  which 
they  lived  and  worked. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  in  1930,  and  of  Italy  four  centuries  earlier, 
and  of  Greece  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  were  doubly  handicapped  in 
their  political  endeavours :  handicapped  by  their  central  geographical 
position  and  handicapped  by  their  memorable  historic  past. 

The  difference  of  geographical  position  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
failure,  at  the  centre  of  a  system  of  international  relations,  to  con¬ 
struct  states  on  as  large  a  material  scale  as  on  the  periphery ;  for  any 
given  system  is  perpetually  subject  to  that  play  of  political  forces 
which  is  known  as  the  Balance  of  Power;  the  general  effect  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  is  to  keep  the  average  size  and  strength  of  the 
states  members  of  an  international  system  low ;  and  the  play  of  forces, 
producing  this  effect,  operates  much  more  powerfully  at  the  centre 
of  a  system  than  at  the  extremities.  While  the  Powers  of  modern 
Europe  were  exhausting  their  strength  in  preventing  one  another 
from  acquiring  some  single  city  or  province,  a  Russia  or  a  United 
States  was  able  to  expand  its  domains,  unhindered  and  almost 
unnoticed,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  a  continent.  When  the  Basin 
of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Volga  was  a  virgin  wilderness,  its  political 
vicissitudes  affected  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  far  less  than  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Rhineland  or  Silesia;  and  when  the  wilderness, 
thus  annexed  without  obstruction,  had  been  colonized  and  developed 
into  a  source  of  political  power  which  dwarfed  a  Rhineland  and  a 
Silesia  into  insignificance,  it  was  then  too  late  to  save  the  balance 
by  attempting  to  undo  the  fait  accompli.  The  only  possibility  of 
restoring  the  balance  at  this  stage  would  lie  in  rebuilding  the  political 
structures  at  the  centre  of  the  system  on  the  new  scale  which  the 
state -builders  on  the  periphery  had  brought  into  vogue ;  but  here  the 
ingenuity  of  an  Aratus  or  a  Machiavelli  or  a  Briand  encountered  its 
second  handicap :  the  dead  weight  of  a  memorable  historic  past.  In 
new  colonial  countries  overseas,  or  again  in  ancient  Oriental  countries 
which  had  been  driven,  by  the  impact  of  an  alien  civilization,  to  make 
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a  clean  sweep  of  their  own  traditions,  the  clay  might  be  sufficiently 
plastic  to  enable  the  potter  to  execute  a  grand  design.1  The  designer 
of  a  United  States  of  America  could  overcome  the  particularism  of  a 
Massachusetts  and  a  Virginia ;  the  designer  of  an  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  could  overcome  the  particularism  of  a  Victoria  and  a  New 
South  Wales ;  for  he  was  dealing  with  states  that  had  no  deep  roots 
and  with  communities  that  had  no  long  memories.  But  what  arts 
of  statesmanship  could  overcome  the  particularism  of  an  England 
or  a  France  or  a  Sweden  or  a  Spain  and  persuade  their  peoples — 
living,  as  they  lived,  in  surroundings  which  reminded  them  daily  of  a 
long  and  glorious  national  history — to  merge  their  separate  national 
lives  in  a  single  commonwealth  of  Europe  ? 

This  was  the  problem  which  had  been  confronting  the  European 
peoples  since  the  close — and,  indeed,  since  the  outbreak — of  the 
General  War  of  1914-18.  The  importance  and  urgency  of  the  problem 
were  in  strange  contrast  to  the  fitfulness  and  half-heartedness  of  the 
attempts  that  were  made  to  solve  it  during  the  War  and  the  post-war 
period.  Before  the  War  was  over,  an  Italian  statesman,  Baron 
Sonnino,  had  warned  his  colleagues  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies  that 
the  disunited  states  of  Europe  might  succumb  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as,  in  ancient  times,  the  disunited  states  of  Greece  had 
succumbed  to  Rome.  And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  military  front,  a 
German  publicist,  Herr  Friedrich  Naumann,  had  aired  the  project 
of  a  Mitteleuropa  which  was  to  consolidate  the  territories  of  the 
Central  Powers,  augmented  by  their  momentary  conquests  on  either 
flank,  into  a  Zollverein  fortified  by  a  permanent  political  alliance.2 
After  the  close  of  the  War,  the  project  of  a  European  union — 
no  longer  imprisoned,  like  Naumann’s  Mitteleuropa,  between  the 
ephemeral  lines  of  the  two  military  fronts  on  the  war-map,  but  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  continent,  up  to  the  western  frontier  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  in  a  Pan-Europa — was  revived,  in  1923,  by  an  Austrian 
publicist,  Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi.3  The  first  European  statesman 

1  For  the  political  plasticity  produced  by  the  overseas  environment,  see 
The  World  after  the  Peace  Conference,  p.  18,  and  The  Conduct  of  British  Empire 
Foreign  Relations  since  the  Peace  Settlement,  pp.  37-8. 

2  Fr.  Naumann:  Mitteleuropa  (Berlin,  1915,  Reimer);  English  translation: 
Central  Europe  (London,  1916,  P.  S.  King). 

3  In  1923,  Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi  both  published  his  book  called  Pan- 
Europa  and  founded  his  ‘Pan-European  Union’ — a  private  association  for  the 
propagation  of  the  idea.  Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi’s  scheme  left  outside  the 
European  Union  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  European  States  Members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations:  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Free 
State.  Another  private  association,  called  ‘European  Co-operation’,  was 
formed  to  repair  this  omission,  at  any  rate  in  respect  of  the  British  Isles.  This 
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to  take  up  the  Pan-Europa  idea  appears  to  have  been  Monsieur 
Edouard  Herriot,  who  publicly  gave  it  his  blessing  at  a  time  when 
he  was  Prime  Minister  of  France:  first  in  an  address  delivered  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  October  1924  (a  few  days  after  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  had  resolved  unanimously  to  recommend  the 
Geneva  Protocol  for  adoption  by  the  Governments)  and  a  second  time, 
in  January  1925,  in  a  speech  in  the  Chamber.1  The  first  European 
statesman  to  make  a  specific  proposal  for  putting  the  idea  into  effect 
was  another  distinguished  Frenchman,  Monsieur  Briand,  who  spoke 
with  the  two-fold  authority  of  his  personal  prestige  and  his  official 
position,  at  the  time,  as  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Monsieur  Briand  first  broached  his  project  on  the  5th  September, 
1929,  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  he  was  attending  as  the  delegate  of  France. 

I  think  [said  Monsieur  Briand]  that  among  peoples  constituting  geo¬ 
graphical  groups,  like  the  peoples  of  Europe,  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  federal  bond ;  it  should  be  possible  for  them  to  get  into  touch  at  any 
time,  to  confer  about  their  interests,  to  agree  on  joint  resolutions  and  to 
establish  among  themselves  a  bond  of  solidarity  which  will  enable  them, 
if  need  be,  to  meet  any  grave  emergency  that  may  arise.  That  is  the 
link  I  want  to  forge.  Obviously,  this  association  will  be  primarily  eco¬ 
nomic,  for  that  is  the  most  urgent  aspect  of  the  question,  and  I  think  we 
may  look  for  success  in  that  direction.  Still,  I  am  convinced  that,  politi¬ 
cally  and  socially  also,  this  federal  link  might,  without  affecting  the 
sovereignty  of  any  of  the  nations  belonging  to  such  an  association,  do 
useful  work ;  and  I  propose,  during  this  session,  to  ask  those  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  here  who  represent  European  nations  to  be  good  enough  to 
consider  this  suggestion  unofficially  and  submit  it  to  their  Governments 
for  examination,  so  that  those  possibilities  which  I  see  in  the  suggestion 
may  be  translated  into  realities  later. 

Monsieur  Briand’s  proposal  was  favourably  received  by  other 
speakers  in  the  Assembly,  including  Herr  Stresemaim,  from  whom  it 
evoked  an  eloquent  address  which  was  almost  the  last  public  utter¬ 
ance  of  this  great  European  statesman  before  his  untimely  death : 

Why  should  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  elements  that  can  bring  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  together  be  impossible  ?  .  .  .  I  absolutely  reject  any  politi¬ 
cal  ideas  directed  against  other  continents  and  anything  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  an  economic  autarchy  of  Europe,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  a  great  deal  has  not  been  done  that  could  still  be  done.  .  .  .  How 
many  things  there  are  that  appear  so  extraordinarily  absurd  about 
Europe  and  its  construction,  from  the  economic  point  of  view !  .  .  .  The 

association,  whose  chief  sponsor  in  France  was  Monsieur  Emile  Borel,  had 
Monsieur  Briand’s  official  support. 

1  See  ‘The  United  States  of  Europe’  in  the  Bulletin  of  International  News 
vol.  vii,  No.  6,  11th  September,  1930,  p.  853. 
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Treaty  of  Versailles  has  created  a  large  number  of  new  states.  1  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  political  aspect  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ;  I 
assume  that  my  views  on  it  are  known.  But  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
the  economic  aspect  and  say  that  this  treaty,  while  creating  a  large 
number  of  new  states,  entirely  ignores  the  question  of  their  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  general  economic  system  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Are  not  these  sub¬ 
divisions  born  of  national  prestige  long  since  out  of  date,  and  do  they 
not  do  our  continent  an  immense  amount  of  harm,  not  only  in  the  re¬ 
lations  between  various  countries,  hut  also  in  those  between  Europe  and 
other  continents  ? 

Thereupon,  Monsieur  Briand  proceeded  to  invite  the  representatives 
of  the  other  twenty-six  European  states  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations1  to  discuss  his  suggestion  with  him,  on  the  9th  September,  at 
a  private  meeting.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  the  other  twenty-six 
delegates  all  undertook  to  recommend  their  respective  Governments 
to  study  the  question  which  Monsieur  Briand  had  raised,  while 
Monsieur  Briand  undertook,  on  his  part,  to  circulate  a  memorandum 
on  his  project,  to  receive  the  observations  of  the  other  parties,  and 
to  submit  a  report  on  this  exchange  of  views  to  a  future  meeting. 

A  memorandum  £sur  l’organisation  d’un  regime  d’union  federale 
europeenne  ’,  dated  the  1st  May,  1930,  was  duly  circulated  on  the  17th 
May  by  Monsieur  Briand,  and  the  twenty-six  replies  were  received  be¬ 
tween  the  25th  J une  and  the  4th  August  of  that  year.  These  documents 
need  not  be  summarized  here,  since  they  are  either  printed  in  full  or 
reproduced  in  precis  in  the  accompanying  volume  of  documents.2  In 
this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  salient  points. 

Monsieur  Briand  was  at  pains  to  forestall  apprehensions  that  his 
plan  might  trench  upon  either  the  sovereign  independence  of  states 
or  the  functions  of  the  League  of  Nations.  On  the  former  point,  he 
laid  down  that  the  federal  bond  between  European  states,  which  he 
proposed,  was  not  to  affect  any  of  their  sovereign  rights  in  any 
matter.  The  European  entente  was  to  be  realized  ‘on  a  basis  of  ab¬ 
solute  sovereignty  and  entire  independence’  on  the  political  plane. 
It  was  to  be  a  federation  ‘founded  on  the  idea  of  union,  not  unity’. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  proposed  European  Federal 
Union  and  the  League  of  Nations,  he  presented  the  Union  as  ‘a  bond 
of  solidarity  which  would  jDermit  the  nations  of  Europe  at  last  to 
become  conscious  of  the  geographical  unity  of  their  continent  and  to 
realize,  within  the  framework  of  the  League,  one  of  those  regional 
understandings  that  were  formally  recommended  in  the  Covenant’.3 

1  The  three  European  states,  out  of  the  thirty  in  existence  in  1929,  which 
were  not  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Iceland. 

2  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930. 

3  ‘Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  inter- 
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In  order  to  emphasize  the  subordination  of  the  Union  to  the  League, 
he  proposed  that  membership  in  the  Union  should  be  confined,  at 
first,  to  European  states  which  were  League  Members.  He  protested 
that  he  had  no  thought  of  promoting  a  European  organization 
outside  the  League,  or  of  giving  his  European  Union  cognizance  of 
affairs  which  were  assigned  to  the  League  by  the  Covenant  and  the 
Treaties.  On  the  other  hand,  he  proposed  to  provide  the  Union  with  a 
special  organization  of  its  own,  which  was  to  be  modelled  on  that  of 
the  League  but  was  to  be  independent  of  it. 

The  replies  to  the  memorandum  indicated  that,  on  the  point  of 
sovereignty,  Monsieur  Briand  had  expressed  the  prevailing  European 
opinion  of  the  day.  The  Netherlands  Government  alone  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  mention  the  plain  fact  that  the  proposed  ‘  work  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  could  only  succeed  in  so  far  as  the  states  were  willing  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights  in  a  certain  measure — as,  for  that 
matter,  they  had  already  limited  them,  notably  when  they  entered 
into  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations’.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Netherlands  Government,  ‘  a  conception  of  sovereignty  which  left  no 
room  for  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  certain  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  states  must  be  discarded  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
very  nature  of  international  relations’.  The  general  anxiety  that 
nothing  should  be  done  which  might  impair  the  efficiency  or  diminish 
the  prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations — a  feeling  of  which  Monsieur 
Briand  had  shown  himself  to  be  aware — was  expressed  in  the  replies 
in  a  tendency  to  deprecate  the  setting  up  of  the  special  machinery 
for  European  co-operation  which  Monsieur  Briand  had  proposed; 
and  his  sentiment  that  closer  union  in  Europe  would  be  purchased  too 
dearly  if  it  tended  to  set  a  united  Europe  in  opposition  to  other 
continents  was  echoed  not  only  in  the  replies  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  with  their  membership  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  from  the  Netherlands,  with  its 
colonial  empire  in  Indonesia,  but  in  those  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
who  mentioned  their  respective  cultural  ties  with  the  Spanish- 
American  republics  and  with  Brazil,  and  even  in  the  reply  from  Den¬ 
mark — a  country  whose  own  political  and  cultural  connexions  outside 
Europe  were  almost  negligible. 

This  was  the  upshot  of  the  first  interchange  of  views  between 
European  Governments  on  the  Briand  Plan,  in  its  aspect  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  towards  solving  the  European  problem  of  Europe’s  position 
in  the  world.  There  was,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  Briand  Plan 

national  engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings 
like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace.’  Article  21 . 
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which  Monsieur  Briand’s  non-French  colleagues  inevitably  took  into 
account.  That  Monsieur  Briand  was  ‘a  good  European’  was  not  in 
doubt ;  but  it  was  no  less  certain  that  he  was  ‘a  good  Frenchman’  as 
well ;  and,  since  it  was  his  policy  to  combine  the  two  roles,  his  plan 
was  likely  to  have  some  bearing,  at  least  in  an  incidental  way,  upon 
the  French  problem  of  the  position  of  France  in  Europe.  For 
example,  his  proposal  that  membership  in  the  European  Union 
should  be  confined,  at  first,  to  European  states  which  were  League 
Members  might  be  inspired,  not  only  by  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  League,  but  by  the  consideration  that  the  two  principal  European 
states  affected — the  U.S.S.R.  and  rJ  turkey — were  neither  of  them  in 
the  French  camp  but  wrere  each  in  a  special  relation  of  amity  with  one 
of  France’s  European  rivals:  the  U.S.S.R.  with  Germany1  and 
Turkey  with  Italy.2  Similar  considerations  might  enter  into  the  chain 
of  reasoning  which  appeared,  in  Monsieur  Briand’s  memorandum, 
under  the  rubric  of  ‘General  Subordination  of  the  Economic  to  the 
Political  Problem  ’ — a  chain  in  which  the  first  link  was  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  ‘all  possibility  of  progress  along  the  road  of  economic 
union’  was  'rigorously  determined  by  the  question  of  security’.  In 
this  aspect,  the  Briand  Plan  might  be  designed  to  achieve  the  security 
of  France  in  Europe,  pari  passu  with  the  security  of  Europe  in  the 
world,  by  promoting  something  like  a  Pan-European  Pact  of  Locarno 
or  a  purely  European  in  place  of  a  world-wide  Geneva  Protocol.3 

Whether  or  not  these  considerations  were  prominent  in  Monsieur 
Briand’s  mind,  they  were  undoubtedly  taken  for  granted  by  certain 
of  his  correspondents  who  carefully  parried  them  in  their  replies. 
For  instance,  the  Italian  and  the  German  Governments  specifically 
proposed  the  inclusion  of  both  Turkey  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
European  Union ;  Bulgaria  the  inclusion  of  Turkey,  if  not  of  the 
U.S.S.R. ;  Hungary  and  Greece  the  inclusion  of  Turkey.  Again,  the 
Italian  Government  took  issue  with  Monsieur  Briand  over  his  argu¬ 
ment  about  security  and  put  forward,  with  vigour  and  skill,  a 
counter-argument  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘if  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  efforts  which  it  is  desired  to  make  in  the  direction  of  a 
European  federal  union  really  is  a  closer  co-operation  between  the 
nations  of  Europe,  then  the  first  problem  that  has  to  be  solved  is  the 
problem  of  the  reduction  of  armaments’.  As  for  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  remarked  that  ‘no  country  could  be  more  sensitive  to  the 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1920—3,  pp.  30-1 ;  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  215-17  ;  Survey 
for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  63-6,  255-6;  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  301-15,  and  the  present 
volume,  pp.  125-7  above. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  148,  158-61,  and  the  present  volume,  p.  157 

below.  3  See  the  present  volume,  p.  14  above. 
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defects  in  the  structure  of  Europe  than  Germany  ;  and  they  took  the 
opportunity  to  underline  their  contention  ‘that  the  fate  of  all  the 
attempts  to  ameliorate  the  political  situation  in  Europe  would  depend 
on  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  complete  equality  of  rights, 
an  equal  security  for  all,  and  the  peaceful  harmonization  of  the 
natural  necessities  of  existence  of  the  nations’.  They  added  that, 
‘where  existing  conditions’  were  ‘in  contradiction  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  effective  means  of  modifying  them’  would  ‘have  to  be  found. 
It  would  be  idle  to  try  to  build  a  new  Europe  upon  a  foundation 
which  would  be  incapable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  vital  evolution.’ 

Thus  the  international  debate  which  Monsieur  Briand  had  in¬ 
augurated  ranged  over  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  problems  of 
Europe — the  sectional  question  of  rival  European  groups  and  aims 
as  well  as  the  general  question  of  Europe’s  position  in  the  world. 
This  development  brought  the  Briand  Plan  down  from  air  to  earth.  It 
gave  the  discussions  a  practical  turn,  and  by  the  same  token  and  in 
the  same  measure  it  increased  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding 
solutions. 

On  the  8th  September,  1930,  delegates  from  the  twenty-seven 
European  states  members  of  the  League  met  privately  at  Geneva  to 
decide  what  action  should  be  taken  at  the  eleventh  session  of  the 
Assembly  regarding  the  plan.  Here  there  was  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  Monsieur  Briand  thought  that  his  proposal  should 
be  communicated  to  the  Assembly  and  at  once  referred  by  it  to  a 
European  Committee  independent  of  the  League.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Henderson  and  a  majority  of  the  delegates  felt  that  the  question 
of  European  union  should  be  considered  by  the  Assembly  and  put  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Sixth  Committee.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  Sep¬ 
tember,  Monsieur  Briand  opened  a  discussion  of  the  plan  in  the 
Assembly  which  was  continued  during  the  debate  on  the  work  of  the 
League  since  the  tenth  session  of  the  Assembly.  The  general  idea 
of  future  European  co-operation  was  approved  by  Latin-American 
as  well  as  by  European  states.  Many  speakers,  including  the  delegates 
from  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland, 
insisted  again  on  the  need  for  the  closest  co-operation  with  the 
League.  The  Austrian  delegate,  Herr  Schober,  suggested  that 
regional  economic  agreements  might  eventually  lead  to  European 
union. 

The  Briand  Plan  was  not  referred  to  the  Sixth  Committee,  where 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  exposed  to  destructive  criticism.  As  an 
alternative,  the  following  resolution,  submitted  by  forty-five  delega¬ 
tions,  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  the  16th  September. 
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The  Assembly  .  .  . 

Invites  the  Governments  of  the  European  States  Members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  acting,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretariat,  as  a 
Commission  of  the  League,  to  pursue  the  enquiry  which  has  already  been 
begun,  and  of  which  the  French  memorandum  of  the  17th  May,  1930, 
and  the  replies  thereto,  constitute  the  first  elements ; 

Reminds  them  that,  in  so  far  as  such  co-operation  may  seem  to  them 
to  be  useful  for  the  pursuit  of  their  enquiry,  it  is  open  to  them  to  con¬ 
duct  this  enquiry  in  conjunction  with  non-European  Members  and  with 
European  non-Member  Governments ; 

And  requests  that  the  first  results  of  this  enquiry  should,  in  so  far  as 
is  possible,  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  definite  proposals,  in  a  report 
which  should  be  prepared  in  time  to  allow  of  its  submission  to  the  next 
Assembly. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  delegates  of  the  European 
states  members  of  the  League  met  in  Geneva  next  day,  the  17th 
September,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  Commission  d’Etudes 
pour  rUnion  Europeenne  (Commission  of  Inquiry  for  European 
Union)  and  to  appoint  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  Sir  Eric 
Drummond,  as  their  Secretary. 

On  this  first  occasion,  they  decided  that  their  meetings  should  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  League,  non-European  as  well  as  European. 
A  more  contentious  question  was  whether  their  meetings  should  also 
be  open  to  those  European  states  which  were  not  League  members ; 
and  this  was  the  first  question  which  the  Commission  discussed 
when  it  reassembled,  under  Monsieur  Briand’s  presidency,  for  its 
second  session  on  the  16th  January,  1931.  After  a  debate  in  which  the 
delegates  of  Italy  and  Germany  pressed,  and  the  delegates  of  France 
and  her  allies  resisted,  a  proposal  that  invitations  should  be  extended 
to  the  three  states  in  question — the  U.S.S.R.,  Turkey,  and  Iceland — 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee ;  and  a  resolution, 
embodying  an  invitation,  which  was  agreed  upon  by  this  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  the  19th  January,  1931,  was  adopted  by  the  Commission 
itself  next  day.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  not  only  by  the 
Icelandic  Government,  but  also,  with  certain  reservations,  by  the 
Governments  at  Moscow  and  Angora. 

This  second  session  of  the  Commission,  which  lasted  from  the  16th 
January,  1931,  to  the  21st  January,  was  distinguished  by  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  no  less  than  sixteen  Foreign  Ministers  of  European  states 
(including  Dr.  Curtius,  Signor  Grandi,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  besides 
Monsieur  Briand).  The  delegates  also  included  three  Prime  Ministers 
and  a  number  of  ex-Foreign  Ministers.  This  strong  membership  lent 
weight  to  the  declaration,  intended  to  rule  out  the  thought  of  a 
fresh  lapse  into  war,  which  was  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
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of  the  four  European  Great  Powers  and  was  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  unanimously  on  the  21st  January,  1931.  Ihat  declaration, 
which  was  an  important  political  act,  has  been  cited  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  in  its  political  setting.1  It  was  less  indicative,  however,  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  Commission  was  to  develop  its  activity  than 
another  resolution,  adopted  on  the  same  date,  which  dealt  with  cer¬ 
tain  concrete  economic  questions  of  European  concern  particularly 
with  the  special  difficulties  which  were  being  experienced  at  the  time 
by  the  peoples  of  the  agricultural  countries. 

^  This  was  a  reversion  to  the  economic  lines  on  which  the  Briand  plan 
for  closer  union  in  Europe  had  been  set  in  motion  originally  during 
the  tenth  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  on  the  5th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929, 2  and  from  which  it  had  afterwards  been  deflected  into 
the  political  field  by  the  propositions  put  forward  in  the  Briand 
memorandum  of  the  17th  May,  1930.  In  the  replies  to  the  memoran¬ 
dum,  one  of  the  noticeable  currents  of  opinion  was  a  desire  that  the 
political  aspect  of  the  plan  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
economic.  This  desire  now  definitely  asserted  itself  in  the  European 
Commission  before  its  second  session  came  to  a  close — though,  in  the 
handling  of  the  European  problem,  the  dissociation  of  economics 
from  politics  could  not  be  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  as  the 
repercussions  of  the  Austro-German  plan  for  a  Zollverein  were  soon 
to  show. 


1  See  p.  30  above. 


2  See  p.  136  above. 
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B.  SOUTH-EASTERN  EUROPE 

(i)  Introductory. 

In  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  century  ending  in  the  year 
1930,  there  had  been  many  occasions  when  the  relatively  cultivated 
and  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  Western  half  of  the  continent  had 
been  drawn  into  fratricidal  rivalries  and  conflicts,  against  their  better 
feelings  and  their  better  judgment,  by  the  existence  of  an  ‘Eastern 
Question  which  they  found  it  impossible  either  to  solve  or  to  ignore. 
Indeed,  Western  publicists  had  sometimes  been  moved  to  declare  that, 
if  Eastern  Europe  could  be  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  the  peace  of  the  West 
would  be  assured.  To  an  East  European  observer,  the  relations 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  continent  during  this  century  might 
perhaps  have  worn  a  different  aspect.  In  his  eyes,  the  East  Europeans 
might  have  appeared,  not  as  active  mischief-makers  but  as  passive 
victims  of  mischief  that  was  being  made  by  stronger  and  cleverer 
Powers.  He  might  have  likened  the  West  European  Powers  to  chess¬ 
players  and  the  East  European  states  to  the  pieces  on  the  board.  In 
whichever  of  these  two  ways  the  relations  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  during  the  past  century  were  viewed,  it  was  apparent  in  the 
year  1930  that,  for  once  in  a  way,  the  traditional  roles  were  being 
reversed.  In  W  estem  Europe,  this  year  closed  on  a  note  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  alarm.  There  were  ominous  symptoms  of  a  relapse  from 
the  new  system  of  international  solidarity  and  co-operation,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  League  of  Nations,  into  the  old  system  of  the  Balance 
of  Power  between  two  hostile  camps  ;  and  there  was  even  talk  of  the 
imminence  of  another  general  war.1  This  nervousness  in  Western 
Europe  was  not  allayed  by  the  discussion  of  Monsieur  Briand’s 
scheme  for  a  European  Union  ;2  and  it  was  actually  accentuated  by 
the  circumstances,  and  the  atmosphere,  in  which  the  framework  of  a 
draft  disarmament  convention  was  adopted,  by  a  majority  vote,  at 
the  final  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament 
Conference.3 

1  This  talk  was  taken  seriously  enough  by  the  statesmen  to  evoke  the 
dementi  which  was  proposed  by  the  British,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
delegates  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  European  Union  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Commission  unanimously  on  the  21st  January,  1931.  See  pp.  30  and 
142  above.  2  See  Part  II  A  of  the  present  volume. 

3  See  the  present  volume,  Part  I  A,  section  (iv)  above. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  Eastern  Europe  the  year  1930  was  signalized 
by  a  number  of  constructive  international  transactions:  the  Jugoslav  - 
Bulgarian  Conference  which  succeeded  in  February  in  concluding  an 
agreement  on  a  new  frontier  regime;1  the  Jugoslav-Rumanian  Con¬ 
ference  of  economic  experts  which  was  held  at  Sinaia  on  the  30th  July— 
1st  August ;  the  two  conferences  of  eight  agrarian  states — Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Latvia,  Poland,  and 
Rumania — which,  on  Polish  initiative,  were  held  successively  at 
Warsaw  on  the  28th-30th  August  and  at  Bucarest  on  the  18th- 
20th  October;  the  Balkan  Conference  which  met  on  the  5th- 12th 
October  in  Athens  ;2  and  the  settlement  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
which  was  embodied  in  the  instruments  signed  in  J une  and  in  October.3 
These  East  European  transactions  of  the  year  1930  were  distinguished 
by  two  features.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  the  outcome  of  co¬ 
operation  between  states  which  had  formerly  been  alienated  from 
one  another  by  old  and  bitter  feuds — co-operation  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Little  Entente  and  Hungary,  between  Turkey  and  the 
other  European  successor  states  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  between 
those  successor  states  among  themselves.  Another  distinguishing 
feature  of  these  transactions  was  the  provision  that  was  made  for  the 
perpetuation  of  their  results.  When  the  Graeco-Turkish  settlement 
was  consummated  in  October  1930,  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  com¬ 
mended  it  to  their  countrymen  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent  friendship 
between  the  two  states  and  the  two  peoples.  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
four  East  European  conferences  all  made  provision  for  creating 
permanent  organizations.  The  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Balkan 
Conference  are  described  below.4  The  Jugoslav-Bulgarian  Conference 
agreed  that  a  permanent  Mixed  Control  Commission  should  be 
established  to  which  frontier  incidents  could  be  referred.5  The 
Jugoslav-Rumanian  Conference  decided  to  appoint  permanent 
commissions  which  would  work  out  plans  for  co-operation  in  the 
marketing  of  cereals,  for  the  conclusion  of  commercial,  veterinary, 
and  railway  treaties,  for  the  amicable  liquidation  of  questions  then 
in  course  of  litigation,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jugoslav- 
Rumanian  customs  union.  The  Eight -Power  Agrarian  Conference 
recommended,  at  its  second  session,  that  a  permanent  committee 

1  See  p.  147  below.  2  See  the  following  section. 

3  See  section  (iii)  of  this  part.  4  See  p.  154  below. 

5  The  Jugoslav-Bulgarian  Conference  also  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  Mixed  Commissions  to  supervise  the  voluntary  liquidation 
of  properties  situated  astride  the  frontier,  but  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
activities  of  these  commissions  would  be  terminated  within  a  period  of  two 
years. 
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should  be  set  up  at  Geneva  in  order  to  enable  the  Governments 
concerned  to  maintain  a  certain  control  in  matters  of  agrarian  policy. 

Thus  these  transactions  represented  a  notable  advance  in  Eastern, 
and  especially  in  South-Eastern,  Europe  towards  some  form  of  regional 
solidarity ;  and  this  movement,  at  this  juncture,  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  international  situation  in  Europe  as  a  whole;  for  the 
majority  of  these  East  European  States  were  implicated,  in  some 
degree,  in  either  the  French  or  the  Italian  ‘system’.  These  ‘systems’ 
were  regarded  by  the  Western  Powers  as  an  important,  perhaps  a 
decisive,  element  of  diplomatic  and  military  strength  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  Balance  ;  and  the  degree  in  which  they  felt  that  they  could  count 
upon  the  support  of  their  satellites  might  determine  the  distance  to 
which  the  Western  Powers  would  venture  to  travel  along  the  tradi¬ 
tional  road  of  rivalry  towards  the  traditional  destination  of  War.  In 
this  situation,  a  strong  incentive  to  pacific  courses  would  be  created 
by  this  movement  towards  solidarity  among  the  East  European 
states ;  for  the  movement  gave  warning  that,  if  the  Western  Powers 
resumed  their  old  game,  they  might  no  longer  find  themselves  able 
to  use  the  East  European  states  as  their  pawns. 

(ii)  The  Balkan  Conference  (October  1930). 

The  Conference  of  Balkan  states  which  was  held  in  Athens  on  the 
5th-12th  October,  1930,  opened  a  new  phase  of  a  movement  which 
had  been  gaining  strength  gradually  during  many  years.  The  idea  of 
a  Balkan  Federation  had  been  first  suggested  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (Greeks  liked  to  remember  that  the  con¬ 
ception  had  first  taken  shape  in  the  mind  of  their  national  hero, 
Rhigas  Pheraios).1  The  idea  was  discussed  again  at  intervals  during 
the  second  hah  of  the  nineteenth  century,2  though  by  that  time  the 
scope  of  the  project  had  contracted,  and  the  object  of  the  statesmen 
concerned  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  military  alliances 
rather  than  the  creation  of  a  federal  union.  In  1912,  negotiations 
initiated  by  Monsieur  Venizelos  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Balkan  League  whose  members  defeated  Turkey  in  the  first  Balkan 
War,  only  to  fall  out  among  themselves  in  the  following  year  over  the 

1  On  the  8th  October,  1930,  the  heads  of  the  six  delegations  assembled  in 
Athens  for  the  first  Balkan  Conference  acknowledged  their  debt  to  Rhigas 
Pheraios  by  laying  wreaths  at  the  foot  of  his  statue  in  the  University  of  Athens. 

2  For  example,  at  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  the  Serbian 
statesman.  Monsieur  Ristic,  had  opened  informal  discussions  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  Balkan  Federation  which  might  possibly  include  a  reformed 
Turkey.  The  proposal,  in  the  form  of  an  offensive  alliance  against  Turkey,  was 
revived  in  1891  by  the  Greek  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  Monsieur  Tricoupis. 
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spoils  of  victory.  The  disintegration  of  the  Balkan  League  in  1913 
gave  the  movement  a  serious  check,  without  giving  it  its  death-blow. 
It  was  true  that  the  revival  of  proposals  for  federation  did  not  come 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  during  the  decade  in  which  the 
second  Balkan  War  was  followed  by  the  General  War  of  1914-18, 
and  the  General  War  by  the  Graeco-Turkish  War  in  Anatolia;  but 
as  soon  as  time  had  taken  the  edge  off  the  feelings  of  rivalry  and 
hostility  which  had  been  whetted  and  sharpened  during  so  many 
years  of  warfare,  the  advocates  of  union  made  their  voices  heard 
once  more.  It  was  noteworthy  that,  in  this  latest  phase  of  the 
movement,  the  ultimate  goal  was  the  original  conception  of  a 
federal  union  for  the  purposes  of  internal  co-operation,  and  not  the 
establishment  of  military  alliances  whether  for  defensive  or  offensive 
purposes. 

A  certain  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  for  Balkan  co¬ 
operation  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  Rhineland  Pact  at  the 
Conference  of  Locarno  in  October  1925.  It  was  urged  in  many 
quarters  that  the  states  of  South-Eastern  Europe  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Western  Powers  and  conclude  some  kind 
of  general  pact  binding  themselves  not  to  go  to  war  with  one  another ; 
and  from  the  end  of  1925  onwards  the  possibility  of  a  'Balkan 
Locarno  ’ 1  was  frequently,  if  rather  vaguely,  discussed.  In  January 
1926,  indeed,  the  Jugoslav  Government  went  so  far  as  to  notify  the 
Greek  Government  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
conclusion  of  a  Balkan  Pact  ;2  but  they  stipulated  that  certain  out¬ 
standing  questions  must  first  be  settled.  The  principal  question 
which  was  in  dispute  between  Greece  and  Jugoslavia  in  1926  was 
that  of  the  Jugoslav  Free  Zone  at  Salonika,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1929  that  a  final  settlement  of  this  controversy  was  reached.3 
Six  protocols  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Jugoslav  Zone  at  Salonika 
were  signed  on  the  17th  March,  1929,  and  on  the  27th  March  this  was 
followed  up  by  the  signature  of  a  Graeco -Jugoslav  pact  of  friendship, 
conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement. 

This  Graeco- Jugoslav  settlement  undoubtedly  helped  to  clear  the 

1  The  term  ‘Balkan  Locarno’  was  used  loosely  to  convey  the  idea  of 
co-operation  between  hitherto  hostile  states  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo,  but 
its  use  was  somewhat  misleading,  since  the  problem  in  the  Balkans  was 
entirely  different  in  kind  from  the  problem  of  guaranteeing  the  Rhine  frontier. 
Moreover,  some  students  of  Balkan  politics  doubted  whether  a  genuine  ‘  Locarno 
spirit  ’  could  be  said  to  have  animated  more  than  a  small  minority  even  of  those 
men  who  promoted  and  attended  the  Balkan  Conference  at  Athens  in  October 
1930. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  p.  171. 

3  See  op.  cit..  Part  II  B,  section  (ii) ;  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  II,  section  (iv). 
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way  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  Balkan  states,  and  it  was  an 
encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  that  the  re-establishment  of 
friendly  relations  between  Greece  and  Jugoslavia  should  have  been 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  decided  relaxation  in  the  tension 
between  Jugoslavia  and  Bulgaria.  As  a  result  of  the  labours  of  a 
Mixed  Bulgaro-Jugoslav  Commission  which  met  at  Pirot  in  February 
and  March  1929  and  again  in  the  following  September,  provisional 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  regime  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  create 
less  unsatisfactory  conditions  on  the  frontier  and  would  thus  remove 
the  principal  obstacle  to  a  rapprochement  between  the  two  states  by 
reducing  the  number  of  frontier  incidents.1  The  Mixed  Commission 
met  again  in  the  middle  of  November  1929,  and  by  the  following 
February  it  had  succeeded  in  achieving  a  settlement  of  the  vexed 
question  of  properties  which  were  divided  by  the  frontier  and  in 
concluding  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security 
along  the  border.2  In  these  Bulgaro-Jugoslav  negotiations,  both 
sides  showed  a  conciliatory  spirit  and  a  desire  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  were  not  only  remarkable  in  themselves,  in  view  of  the 
past  relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  were  also  of  hopeful 
augury  for  the  future.3  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1929  a  similar 
spirit  of  conciliation  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  relations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  negotiations  were  in  train  which  led 
ultimately  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  exchange 
of  populations4  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  visit  of  Monsieur 
Venizelos  to  Angora  in  October  1930  and  for  the  signature  of  a 
Graeco-Turkish  pact  of  friendship.5 

1  The  text  of  a  protocol  signed  on  the  26th  September,  1929,  which  came  into 
force  for  three  months  on  the  5th  November,  1929,  will  be  found  in  L'Eurove 
Nouvelle,  15tli  March,  1930. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  agreement  of  the  14th  February,  1930,  see  L’ Europe 
Nouvelle,  loc.  cit. 

3  The  conclusion  of  the  agreement  of  the  14tli  February,  1930,  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  outrages  planned  and  executed  by  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Organization,  whose  leaders — however  much  their  house  might  be  divided 
against  itself — were  united  in  their  desire  to  prevent  any  rapprochement 
between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia  which  might  extinguish  ‘the  Macedonian 
Question’.  The  renewal  of  acts  of  violence  in  Macedonia,  however,  did  not 
have  the  effect  of  seriously  embroiling  the  Governments  at  Belgrade  and  at 
Sofia.  The  tone  of  the  representations  made  by  the  Jugoslav  Government 
was  less  unfriendly  than  it  had  been  on  similar  occasions  in  the  jjast ;  and  as 
a  result  of  those  representations,  and  of  diplomatic  pressure  exercised  at  Sofia 
by  the  Great  Powers,  Monsieur  Liapcev’s  Government  announced  their 
intention  of  taking  vigorous  action  against  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Organization. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  II  E,  section  (i). 

6  The  Graeco-Turkish  rapprochement  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  section 
of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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With  Graeco -Jugoslav  relations  established  on  a  friendly  footing, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  detente  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia 
and  of  a  comprehensive  settlement  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
situation  in  the  Balkans  appeared  to  be  more  favourable  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1929  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  It  was  true  that 
relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  still  left  much  to  be  desired, 
although  outward  signs  of  friction  had  been  less  marked  since  the 
settlement  of  the  frontier  incident  which  had  brought  the  two 
countries  to  the  brink  of  war  in  October  1925.1  In  the  year  1929,  the 
Governments  at  Athens  and  at  Sofia  had  still  to  reach  agreement  in 
regard  to  Bulgaria’s  claim  to  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean2  and  in  regard 
to  certain  financial  matters,  including  Bulgaria’s  reparation  pay¬ 
ments3  and  the  liquidation  of  the  property  of  Bulgarians  formerly 
resident  in  Greece  and  of  Greeks  formerly  resident  in  Bulgaria.4 
Between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  also,  there  were  certain  unsettled 
issues — notably  in  regard  to  the  liquidation  of  Bulgarian  property 
in  Rumania  which  had  been  sequestrated  since  the  War  and  the 
expropriation  of  Bulgarian  small-holders  in  the  ‘Quadrilateral’. 
Moreover,  incidents  which  occurred  at  intervals  on  the  Bulgaro- 
Rumanian  frontier  stood  in  the  way  of  a  rapprochement,  although 

1  See  tlie  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii.  Part  II  E,  section  (vii). 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  III,  section  (iii)  (8).  On  the  10th  October, 
1930,  Monsieur  Venizelos  (who  had  had  conversations  with  the  Bulgarian 
Foreign  Minister,  Monsieur  Burov,  at  Geneva  during  the  session  of  the  League 
Assembly  in  the  previous  month)  told  two  Bulgarian  journalists  who  were  in 
Athens  on  the  occasion  of  the  Balkan  Conference  that  he  was  prepared  to 
renew  to  Bulgaria  the  offer  of  an  outlet  at  Dedeagach ;  and  he  suggested  that, 
until  the  time  came  when  Bulgaria  was  financially  able  to  take  advantage  of 
that  offer,  she  might  make  use  of  a  free  zone  at  Salonika.  (For  an  account  of 
this  interview  by  one  of  the  journalists  concerned,  see  La  Bulgarie  of  Sofia, 
14th  October,  1930.) 

3  This  question  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  volume. 

4  A  dispute  over  compensation  to  Greek  citizens  who  had  formerly  been 
resident  in  communities  in  Bulgaria  was  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  by  the  request  of  both  parties,  in  January  1930;  and  on 
the  31st  July,  1930,  the  Court  gave  an  advisory  opinion,  interpreting  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Graeco -Bulgarian  convention  of  the  27th  November,  1919. 
In  December  1930,  the  Greek  Government  officially  proposed  the  submission 
to  arbitration  of  all  outstanding  disputes  over  the  property  of  exchanged 
persons,  and  the  subsequent  opening  of  discussions  on  such  questions  as  the 
linking  up  of  railways  and  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  agreement  (the 
existing  commercial  convention  had  been  denounced  by  Greece  in  July  1930 
as  a  result  of  increases  in  the  Bulgarian  tariff).  The  Bulgarian  Government, 
however,  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  proposal  for  the  arbitration  of  all 
claims,  and  in  January  1931  they  suggested  that  a  further  attempt  should 
be  made  to  reach  a  direct  settlement,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Henderson,  as  mediator.  This  suggestion  was  adopted 
and  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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they  did  not  impose  so  severe  a  strain  on  the  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  as  that  which  was  felt  between  Sofia  and  Belgrade. 
Rumania  and  Jugoslavia,  as  fellow-members  of  the  Little  Entente, 
were  united  by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  relations  between  Rumania 
and  Greece  were  also  normally  friendly.1  Albania,  by  this  time,  was 
living  on  comparatively  good  terms  with  her  neighbours ;  and  although 
Jugoslavia’s  suspicions  that  Albania  was  merely  Italy’s  catspaw  had 
not  disappeared,  there  had  not  recently  been  any  incidents  of  a 
nature  to  foment  such  suspicions.  As  for  Turkey,  who  still  ranked 
as  a  Balkan  state,  though  only  in  virtue  of  a  very  small  proportion 
of  her  territory,  her  relations  with  her  immediate  neighbour,  Bulgaria, 
were  good.2  Between  Turkey  and  Jugoslavia  there  was  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship,  dating  from  1925,  and  between  Turkey  and 
Rumania  there  was  no  outstanding  dispute,  though  the  two  states 
were  only  just  beginning  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with  one 
another.3 

From  the  above  review  it  will  be  seen  that  the  process  of  smoothing 
out  old  differences  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  by  the  end  of  the  year  1929.  Nevertheless,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  Franco -Italian  rivalry  which  had  lain  at  the  root  of  so 
much  trouble  in  South-Eastern  Europe  in  the  past4  had  yet  ceased 
to  exercise  a  disturbing  effect;  and  in  view  of  the  amount  of  ill- 
feeling  which  still  prevailed,  particularly  between  Bulgaria  and  her 
neighbours,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  supporters  of  a  movement  for 
Balkan  Federation  would  have  considered  the  time  ripe  for  action  if 
there  had  not  also  been  a  positive  factor  of  great  importance  at  work. 
This  factor  was  the  general  economic  depression  which  was  inducing 
in  European  politicians,  as  well  as  in  business  men  and  agriculturists, 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  closer  co-operation 
between  states  in  economic  matters.5 6 

1  A  Graeco- Rumanian  treaty  of  non-aggression,  conciliation,  and  arbitration 
had  been  signed  on  the  21st  March,  1928. 

2  A  Bulgaro- Turkish  treaty  of  neutrality,  conciliation,  arbitration,  and 
judicial  settlement  was  signed  on  the  6th  March,  1929. 

3  A  Turco-Rumanian  convention  of  establishment  and  commerce  was 
signed  on  the  11th  June,  1929. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  II  C,  sections  (i)  and  (ii) ;  the  Survey  for  1928, 

Part  II,  section  (i). 

6  The  Agrarian  Conferences  which  were  one  manifestation  of  this  feeling  are 
referred  to  briefly  in  the  introduction  to  this  part  (p.  144  above).  See  also 
Part  II  A  of  the  present  volume  for  the  proposal  which  came  to  be  known  as 
‘the  Briand  Plan’,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  reference  made  by  Monsieur 
Briand,  in  his  speech  before  the  tenth  session  of  the  League  Assembly  on  the 
5th  September,  1929,  to  the  desirability  of  creating  some  kind  of  federal  bond 
between  peoples  constituting  geographical  groups. 
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The  credit  for  the  initiative  which  resulted  in  the  Balkan  Conference 
of  October  1930  was  mainly  due  to  a  Greek  statesman  and  former 
Prime  Minister,  Monsieur  Papanastasiou.1  From  the  6th  to  the 
10th  October,  1929,  the  twenty-seventh  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
organized  by  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix,  was  held  at  Athens. 
Monsieur  Papanastasiou,  who  had  acted  as  President  of  the  Organiz¬ 
ing  Committee  for  the  Congress,  presented  a  report  on  the  question  of 
the  federation  of  peoples,  in  which  he  advocated  the  creation  of  a 
Balkan  Union.  The  Congress  appointed  a  Commission  to  study  the 
general  question  of  federation,  and  a  sub-commission  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  representatives  of  Balkan  states, 
submitted  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  recom¬ 
mending  the  organization  of  annual  Balkan  Conferences  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  treaties  of  arbitration,  conciliation,  and 
mutual  guarantee  between  the  Balkan  states.  The  Bureau  Inter¬ 
national  de  la  Paix  was  asked  to  take  the  initiative  in  summoning 
the  first  conference. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix 
met  in  Paris  on  the  18th  and  the  19th  January,  1930,  and  drew  up 
plans  for  the  conference.  In  accordance  with  recommendations  made 
by  the  Athens  Peace  Congress,  it  was  decided  that  the  conference 
should  be  of  an  unofficial  nature,  and  that  any  decisions  which  it 
might  reach  should  not  be  binding  on  the  various  Governments 
concerned,  who  would  be  represented  only  by  observers.  The  six 
Balkan  states  were  to  be  asked  to  send  delegations  numbering  not 
more  than  thirty  persons,  including  representatives  of  the  political 
world,  of  industry  and  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  of  labour,  as. 
well  as  of  peace  organizations,  of  universities  and  intellectual  circles, 
and  of  the  press. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix 

1  It  was  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  interest  shown  by  Greece  in  the 
Balkan  Conference,  and  in  the  proposal  for  an  ultimate  Balkan  Federation, 
arose  principally,  if  not  entirely,  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Monsieur 
Venizelos’s  Government  to  undermine  the  influence  of  France  and  Italy  in 
South-Eastern  Europe  by  substituting  a  ‘  Balkan  bloc  ’  for  the  rival  camps  of 
French  and  Italian  satellites.  Political  motives  of  this  kind  may  well  have 
played  a  part  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Government  when  the  project 
for  the  Athens  Conference  had  taken  definite  shape ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  project  owed  its  inception  to  a  Greek  opposition  statesman,  and  that  no 
great  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  it  was  perceptible  in  official  circles  in  Athens, 
until  the  conference  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  popular  success.  (Two  years 
earlier.  Monsieur  Venizelos,  on  the  suggestion  of  Monsieur  Politis,  had  vetoed 
a  similar  but  more  modest  project  for  a  conference  on  economic  co-operation 
in  the  Balkans  on  the  ground  that  Greece  was  interested  in  a  Mediterranean 
and  not  in  a  Balkan  policy.) 
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formally  notified  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Jugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Turkey  of  the  projected  conference  and 
appealed  for  the  support  of  their  respective  Governments.  In  the 
middle  of  Jidy,  the  Bureau  announced  that  all  the  Governments  con¬ 
cerned  had  promised  to  send  observers  to  Athens,  and  about  a  month 
later  invitations  to  participate  in  the  conference,  together  with  an 
outline  of  the  proposed  programme  of  work,  were  sent  to  the  various 
circles — political,  economic,  intellectual — whose  collaboration  was 
desired.  The  draft  programme  of  discussion  included  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  formation  of  a  Balkan  Union,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  competence  of  such  a  union,  and  its  relation  to  the  League 
of  Nations  and  to  any  European  Federation  that  might  subsequently 
come  into  existence.  It  was  also  proposed  to  discuss  measures  likely 
to  promote  the  rapprochement  of  Balkan  countries  in  political, 
intellectual,  economic,  and  social  matters,  and  certain  subjects  were 
enumerated  in  connexion  with  which  immediate  results  might  be 
expected.  It  was  evident  from  this  outline  programme  that  the 
promoters  of  the  conference  were  anxious  not  to  risk  disaster  by 
attempting  to  go  too  fast,  and  that  they  had  therefore  decided  to 
arrange  for  the  discussion  of  broad  questions  of  policy  only  in  a 
general  way,  and  for  concentration  on  questions  more  or  less  technical 
in  nature,  in  respect  of  which  the  experience  of  the  League  of  Nations 
had  shown  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  secure  co-operation, 
even  among  states  whose  political  interests  were  opposed.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  Balkan  states  would  be  able,  in  this  way,  to  enlarge 
the  common  ground  between  them  and  that  the  path  would  then  be 
cleared  for  agreement  on  more  controversial  problems  at  subsequent 
conferences. 

The  project  of  a  Balkan  Conference  aroused  interest  in  all  the 
states  concerned,  and  arrangements  for  the  selection  of  delegates, 
on  the  lines  indicated,  were  put  in  hand.  The  interest  was  tempered, 
however,  by  the  feeling  that  the  conference  was  not  likely  to  produce 
immediate  results  of  a  tangible  kind,  and  these  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  the  proceedings  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics 
were  reflected  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  composition  of  the  various 
delegations.  A  sceptical  spirit  was  particularly  noticeable  in  Bulgaria, 
where  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  the  conference  were  being  openly 
expressed  in  the  newspapers  by  the  beginning  of  September.  A 
Bulgarian  delegation  which  had  been  constituted  in  August  decided 
to  place  at  the  head  of  their  programme  the  question  of  the  protection 
of  Bulgarian  minorities  in  neighbouring  countries,  and  to  make  a 
discussion  of  that  subject  an  essential  condition  for  Bulgarian  support 
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of  any  proposals  for  federation.1  The  question  of  minorities  was  not 
among  the  subjects  of  discussion  enumerated  in  the  outline  pro¬ 
gramme  circulated  by  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix,  and  as 
soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  Bulgarian  delegation  were  made  known, 
it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Jugoslavia  to  the  discussion  of  questions  bearing  on  the  position  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  against 
any  attempt  to  handle  so  controversial  a  matter  at  this  first  con¬ 
ference.  Towards  the  end  of  September  the  leader  of  the  Bulgarian 
delegation,  Professor  Kyrov,  announced  that  the  delegation  would 
refrain  from  attending  the  conference  unless  the  question  of  minorities 
in  Macedonia  was  placed  on  the  agenda,  but  he  was  induced  to 
modify  his  attitude  (as  the  result,  apparently,  of  the  personal  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  Monsieur  Liapcev) ;  and  a 
Bulgarian  delegation2  was  present  at  Athens  when  the  conference 
opened  on  the  5th  October.  In  the  meantime,  Monsieur  Papanas- 
tasiou,  who  had  been  appointed  leader  of  the  Greek  delegation3  and 
who  had  also  presided  over  the  preparatory  committee  which  had 
been  in  session  at  Athens,  had  expressed  the  view,  in  a  statement  to 
the  press,  that  the  general  principles  of  the  protection  of  minorities 
might  be  discussed  by  the  conference,  but  that  questions  relating  to 
the  local  application  of  minority  treaties  had  better  be  reserved  for 
subsequent  examination.  This  was  the  procedure  which  the  con¬ 
ference  followed. 

When  the  conference  opened  on  the  5th  October,  it  appointed  six 
committees  to  deal  respectively  with  questions  of  organization,  with 
political  questions,  with  economic  questions,  with  intellectual  co¬ 
operation,  with  communications,  and  with  social  problems.  On  the 
same  day  the  Council  of  the  conference  (composed  of  the  leader  and 
two  other  members  of  each  delegation)  decided,  with  the  concurrence 

1  In  January  1930  a  petition  from  the  Bulgarian  minority  in  Macedonia  had 
been  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  petition  had  been  declared 
‘receivable’  and  had  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
Council,  but  it  had  not  come  before  the  Council  as  a  whole,  and  Bulgarian 
public  opinion  resented  the  fact  that  no  action  had  apparently  been  taken 
on  it. 

2  Some  of  the  more  intransigent  members  of  the  delegation,  as  it  had  been 
constituted  originally,  were  replaced  before  the  conference  opened.  Professor 
Kyrov  remained  as  the  leader  of  the  delegation,  and  he  was  assisted  by  ten 
colleagues.  Rumania  sent  thirty  delegates,  and  Greece  had  twenty-nine,  not 
counting  numerous  experts.  Turkey  and  Albania  each  sent  ten  representatives, 
and  Jugoslavia  seven.  Mr.  F.  P.  Walters,  a  member  of  the  Secretary-General’s 
office,  represented  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  observer. 

In  this  capacity,  Monsieur  Papanastasiou  acted  as  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 
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of  the  Bulgarian  representatives,  that  the  question  of  minorities 
should  be  dealt  with,  but  only  ‘in  principle’.  A  general  discussion  on 
minorities  therefore  took  place  in  the  Political  Committee.  Since  the 
fundamental  questions  at  issue  had  been  ruled  out,  the  debate  was 
bound  to  be  inconclusive,1  and  any  speakers  who  showed  a  tendency 
to  approach  dangerous  ground  were  promptly  discouraged ;  but  it 
was  something  that  representatives  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Jugoslavia 
should  have  been  able  to  join  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  minorities 
in  a  comparatively  uncontroversial  way — even  though  the  absence 
of  controversy  was  only  achieved  by  the  exclusion  of  any  reference 
to  Macedonia.  Although  minority  questions  were  thus  shelved  by 
the  conference,  some  at  least  of  the  statesmen  concerned  appreciated 
the  fact  that  discussions  of  the  possibihties  of  closer  co-operation 
between  Balkan  states  were  bound  to  have  a  certain  unreality  until 
the  crucial  problem  of  the  position  in  Macedonia  had  been  faced.  For 
instance,  Monsieur  Venizelos,  in  an  interview  with  two  Bulgarian 
journalists  on  the  10th  October,2  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  minorities  problem  was  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled  in  preparation  for  a  Balkan  Federation.3 

The  activities  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  conference  offered 
more  scope  for  dissension  than  those  of  other  committees,4  but  the 
committee  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  its  labours  to  a  close  by  the 
unanimous  adoption,  on  the  9th  October,  of  a  resolution5 6  recom¬ 
mending  : 

(1)  That  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Balkan  states  should 
meet  regularly  each  year  in  one  of  the  cities  of  those  states,  with  the 
object  of  exchanging  views  on  Balkan  affairs  and  on  the  means  of 
ensuring  solidarity  between  their  countries ; 

(2)  That  a  study  should  be  undertaken  of  a  pact  between  the  Balkan 
nations,  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles : 

(a)  the  outlawry  of  war ; 

1  The  Political  Committee  does  not  appear  to  have  adopted  a  resolution 
proposed  by  Professor  Kyrov  which  declared  it  indispensable  for  both  Govern¬ 
ments  and  minorities  ‘to  carry  out  loyally  and  in  full  their  mutual  undertakings 
in  accordance  with  the  Minority  Treaties’. 

2  See  footnote  on  p.  148  above. 

3  In  regard  to  minority  questions  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  Monsieur 
Venizelos  explained  that  he  had  himself  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  he 
indicated  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  grant  to  members  of  the  Bulgarian 
minority  the  right  to  have  their  own  schools  if  they  were  to  ask  for  them. 

4  A  minor  ‘incident’  occurred  in  the  Political  Committee  on  the  6th  October 

when  some  remarks  by  a  Jugoslav  delegate  on  the  subject  of  ‘the  Balkans 
for  the  Balkan  peoples’  were  resented  by  an  Albanian  delegate  as  a  veiled 
reference  to  Albania’s  relations  with  Italy. 

6  Translated  from  the  French  text  in  the  ‘Journal  de  la  Premiere  Conference 
Balkanique’  issued  each  day  as  a  supplement  to  the  M essager  d’Athenes. 
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( b )  the  settlement  by  pacific  means  of  every  dispute,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,  which  may  arise  between  the  Balkan  nations ; 

(c)  mutual  assistance  on  their  part,  in  case  of  violation  of  their  under¬ 
taking  not  to  go  to  war. 

(3)  That  the  Council  of  the  Conference  should  instruct  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  a  draft  of  a  Balkan  Pact,  and  to  study  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  moral  detente  and  a  political  rapproche- 
ment  between  the  Balkan  peoples.  This  committee  will  present  a  report 
to  the  next  Conference  on  all  the  questions  referred  to  in  the  present 
resolution. 

In  addition  to  adopting  this  resolution,  the  conference  decided  to 
set  up  a  permanent  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Balkan  Con¬ 
ference,  the  aim  of  which  was  ‘to  contribute  to  rapprochement  and 
collaboration  between  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans  in  their  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  political  relations,  with  the  object  of  directing 
this  rapprochement  towards  the  union  of  the  Balkan  States’.  Before 
they  dispersed,  the  delegates  adopted  the  statutes  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  consist,  like  the  League  of  Nations,  of  a  General 
Assembly,  a  Council,  and  a  Secretariat.  The  Assembly  was  to  meet 
in  October  of  each  year  in  each  of  the  Balkan  states  in  turn  (the 
delegates  being  selected  by  national  groups  which  were  to  be  con¬ 
stituted  in  each  country  in  order  to  further  the  general  aims  of  the 
conference,  and  which  were  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  respective 
Governments)  and  was  to  proceed  on  the  lines  which  had  been 
followed  by  the  Athens  Conference.  The  Council  was  to  act  as  the 
executive  organ  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  not  to  hold  regular  meetings 
but  was  to  be  summoned  either  by  invitation  of  its  President  (who 
was  to  be  the  President  of  the  national  group  of  the  country  in  wffiich 
the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  was  to  be  held)  or  on  the  demand 
of  seven  of  its  members.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretariat  was  to  be 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  bulletin,  to  which  all  the  national 
groups  would  be  invited  to  contribute.1 

The  creation  of  this  somewdiat  elaborate  machinery  for  non¬ 
governmental  co-operation,  as  a  result  of  the  first  Balkan  Conference, 
confirmed  the  impression  which  had  prevailed  w'hile  the  preparations 
for  that  conference  were  in  progress — namely,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Balkan  Federation  remained  an  ideal  the  attainment  of  which 

1  Among  existing  international  institutions,  the  closest  analogue  to  this 
Balkan  Conference  was  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  which  held  its  first 
conference  in  1925  (see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  392-5).  The  I.P.R.,  like 
the  Balkan  Conference,  was  both  non-governmental  and  regional.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pan  American  Organization,  which  was  the  type  of  a  regional 
institution  par  excellence,  was  an  association  of  Governments  and  not  of 
private  people. 
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could  only  be  hoped  for  after  a  great  deal  of  patient  spade-work  had 
been  accomplished.1  At  the  same  time,  the  outcome  of  the  conference 
also  confirmed  the  impression  that  more  immediate  results  might  be 
expected  in  non-political  fields.  For  instance,  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution  advocating  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  each  Balkan  state  of  an  office  for  the  study  of  commercial 
questions  and  of  a  Central  Balkan  Commercial  Institute,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  national  offices.  The  Economic  Committee 
also  recommended  a  series  of  measures  for  promoting  economic  co¬ 
operation,  including  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  the  transit  of  goods, 
unification  of  tariff  nomenclature,  the  adoption  of  a  common  policy 
of  protection  for  Balkan  products  (especially  tobacco),  collaboration 
between  banks,  and  examination  of  the  possibility  of  a  monetary 
union. 

Similarly,  the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co-operation  recom¬ 
mended  a  series  of  measures  which  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  into 
effect  without  delay,  such  as  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Balkan  Co-operation  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  existing  social  and 
intellectual  institutions ;  reforms  in  the  teaching  of  history ;  the 
exchange  of  university  professors  and  students,  and  of  school  children 
during  their  holidays  ;  the  organization  of  Balkan  exhibitions  and  of 
popular  lectures  explaining  the  points  of  contact  between  the  different 
nations  ;  and  the  development  of  closer  relations  between  the  press  of 
the  various  countries.2  The  Committee  on  Communications  adopted 
a  draft  convention  providing  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  six  Balkan 
states  into  a  single  postal  territory  under  an  Inter- Balkan  Postal 
Union,  and  recommended  a  number  of  practical  steps  which  could 
be  taken  to  improve  communications  by  telegraph  and  by  telephone 
as  w'ell  as  by  rail.  One  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  aspects  of 
the  conference’s  work  was  that  which  was  dealt  with  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social  Problems.  This  committee  made  a  thorough  study 
of  social  legislation  in  the  various  countries  and  passed  a  resolution 
appealing  to  the  Governments  to  improve  labour  legislation,  to 

1  This  note  was  struck  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  conference  by  Monsieur 
Venizelos,  whose  experience  in  connexion  with  the  Balkan  League  of  1912 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  special  authority.  ‘No  one’,  he  said,  ‘fails  to 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  bringing  about  a  union  of  Balkan  states;  we  all 
recognize  that  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  stages.  But  if  you  begin  with 
the  points  on  which  agreement  is  easier,  you  will  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  successive  settlement  of  more  difficult  questions,  about  which  differences 
of  opinion  are  at  present  more  serious,  will  become  possible.’ 

2  The  journalists  attending  the  conference  passed  a  separate  resolution 
announcing  the  formation  of  a  Balkan  Press  Association  ‘in  favour  of  the 
Balkan  Entente’. 
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regulate  social  legislation  by  a  uniform  standard,  and  to 
facilitate  relations  between  working-class  organizations  in  the  six 
countries.  Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  importance  of  improving 
conditions  of  work  for  women  and  children  and  of  promoting  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  health  services  in  the  different  states. 

It  was  perhaps  a  testimony  to  the  measure  of  success  that  was 
attained  by  the  first  Balkan  Conference  that  criticism  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  all  its  works  was  freely  expressed  by  certain  Italian 
journals,  which  pointed  out,  with  some  acerbity,  that  it  was  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  to  compose  a  Balkan  hymn  and  devise  a 
Balkan  flag1  when  the  crucial  problem  of  the  status  of  minorities  was 
left  virtually  untouched.  Members  of  the  Bulgarian  delegation,  in 
particular,  may  have  felt  the  weight  of  this  criticism;2  but  on  the 
whole  the  proceedings  appear  to  have  created  an  unexpectedly 
favourable  impression.  Monsieur  Papanastasiou  and  his  colleagues 
had  believed  that  the  best  service  which  they  could  render  to  peace 
in  the  Balkans  was  to  bring  delegates  from  the  six  states  together  and 
lead  them  to  discover  for  themselves  in  how  many  directions  it  was 
possible  and  advantageous  for  them  to  co-operate.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  mere  fact  that  the  conference  was  able  to  assemble  and 
sit  for  a  week  in  a  friendly  atmosphere3  marked  a  definite  step  for¬ 
ward;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  work,  of  a  preparatory  kind,  was  accomplished  in 
non-political  fields.  Meanwhile,  the  sincerity  of  this  latest  phase  of 
the  movement  for  Balkan  co-operation  might  remain  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  until  it  could  be  seen  how  far  the  Governments  and  the  other 
bodies  concerned  were  able  and  willing  to  carry  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference  into  effect,  and  whether  succeeding  sessions  of  the 
Assembly  would  find  it  possible  to  build  on  the  foundations  which  had 
been  laid  at  Athens. 

1  The  text  of  a  Balkan  liymn  was  published  in  the  first  number  of  the 
‘Journal’  of  the  Conference  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Messager  d'Atlienes. 
A  Balkan  flag  was  flown  for  the  first  time  on  the  1 2th  October  at  Delphi,  where 
the  conference  held  its  closing  session.  The  final  article  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Balkan  Conference  which  were  adopted  at  Athens  provided  that  the  conference 
should  have  its  own  emblem  in  which  the  national  colours  of  the  six  Balkan 
states  would  be  combined. 

Just  before  the  conference  opened,  the  announcement  had  been  made  of 
the  impending  marriage  between  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  and  an  Italian 
princess.  This  announcement  was  not  openly  commented  on  by  the  delegates 
to  the  conference,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  certain  effect  on  them. 

3  While  the  conference  was  in  session,  international  games  were  held  in 
Athens,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  week  was  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  by  the  Greek  public  to  the  Turkish  athletes  as  they  entered 
the  stadium  on  the  opening  day. 
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(iii)  The  Graeco -Turkish  Settlement  of  1930. 

In  a  previous  volume,1  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  Italo -Turkish  pact  of  friendship,  neutrality,  and  con¬ 
ciliation  on  the  30th  May,  1928,  and  of  a  similar  Italo-Greek  pact  on 
the  23rd  September  of  the  same  year ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  the  Italian  Government,  on  whose  initiative 
both  these  instruments  were  negotiated,  had  originally  hoped  to 
conclude,  not  two  separate  pacts  linking  Italy  with  Turkey  and 
Greece  respectively,  but  a  single  comprehensive  pact  in  which  all 
three  states  would  be  linked  together.  This  statesmanlike  Italian 
project  had  had  to  be  abandoned  because  Greece  and  Turkey  had  not 
j'et  succeeded  in  settling  certain  questions  outstanding  in  connexion 
with  the  exchange  of  populations  which  had  taken  place  as  a  sequel 
to  the  Anatolian  War  of  1919-22.2  Eor  a  single  tripartite  pact,  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  substitute  a  chain  of  bipartite  pacts ;  and  in 
this  chain  the  Graeco-Turkish  link  was  still  missing. 

The  obstacle  to  a  Graeco-Turkish  settlement  was  psychological. 
The  concrete  questions  still  at  issue  were  not  insoluble  or  even 
intractable,  for  they  were  open  to  treatment  on  that  basis  of  recipro¬ 
city  which  had  proved  itself  one  of  the  best  foundations  for  construc¬ 
tive  diplomacy.  The  difficulty  arose  from  the  sullen  and  grudging 
spirit  in  which  the  negotiations  were  being  conducted — a  spirit  which 
was  the  legacy  of  an  historic  feud  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
peoples.  To  all  appearance,  the  long  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  the  division  of  the  carcass  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
been  brought  to  a  decisive  close  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  of  1919-22  ; 
and,  on  an  objective  view,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  territorial 
settlement  embodied  in  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Lausanne  and  reinforced 
by  the  accompanying  Graeco -Turkish  convention  for  the  compulsory 
exchange  of  populations  would  be  reopened  within  any  period  of  time 
that  fell  within  the  political  horizon  of  the  living  generation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  feelings  of  this  generation  were  envenomed,  on  both 
sides,  by  the  cumulative  psychological  effects  of  the  past  struggle, 
with  its  tragic  culmination  ;  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  expatriated 
populations  kept  the  memory  of  the  tragedy  alive  in  their  minds ;  the 
spectacle  of  these  sufferings  made  the  two  Governments  ill-disposed 
towards  those  mutual  accommodations  which  had  to  be  made  before 
the  questions  arising  out  of  the  exchange  could  be  liquidated;  and 
this  intransigence  on  the  part  of  the  Governments,  by  delaying  the 

1  Survey  for  1928,  Part  II,  section  (i)  (c),  pp.  158-61. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  II  E,  section  (i). 
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liquidation,  prolonged  the  sufferings  of  the  refugees  and  thus  kept 
alive  the  ill-will  in  which  the  intransigence  had  its  roots.  This  was 
the  vicious  circle  which  Italian  statesmanship  had  not  succeeded  in 
breaking  in  1928. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Graeco-Turkish  negotiations  dragged 
on,  more  and  more  haltingly,  until  they  actually  came  to  a  standstill 
in  the  summer  of  1929.  On  the  27th  July  of  that  year,  the  Greek 
Government  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Government  that  they  should 
submit  the  questions  outstanding  to  arbitration,  either  by  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  at  The  Hague  or  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation.  On  the  7th  August,  the  Turkish  Government  rejected 
this  proposal  and  made  the  counter-proposal  that  the  neutral  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mixed  Commission  for  the  Exchange  of  Populations1 
should  be  asked  to  arbitrate  on  certain  questions  only.  On  the 
28th  August  the  Greek  Government  declared  themselves  willing  to 
accept  the  arbitrators  proposed  by  the  Turkish  Government  if  the 
latter  were  willing  to  accept  terms  of  reference  covering  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue.  On  the  20th  September,  however,  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  informed  the  Greek  Government  that  they  did  not  see  their  way 
to  departing  from  their  proposals  of  the  7th  August. 

The  impasse  in  the  Graeco -Turkish  negotiations  over  the  exchange 
of  populations  was  the  more  serious  because,  at  this  juncture,  there 
was  a  new  threat  of  Graeco-Turkish  naval  competition  in  the  Aegean 
Sea.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1929,  the  Turkish  Government  re¬ 
conditioned  the  ex-German  dreadnought  Goeben,  which  had  played 
an  historic  part  in  the  General  War  of  1914-18  ;  and  the  re-emergence 
of  this  pre-war  German  capital  ship  as  the  Turkish  Yawuz  Selim 
caused  the  Greek  Government  to  take  up  the  question  of  obtaining 
delivery  of  another  pre-war  capital  ship  of  German  origin,  the  Salamis, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Greece  in  1912  from  the  Vulkan  shipyard 
at  Hamburg  but  had  never  been  completed  or  delivered.  Considering 
the  slender  financial  resources  of  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the 
peculiar  geographical  configuration  of  the  Aegean,  it  w'as  conceivable 
that  a  single  warship  acquired  by  either  party  might  make  history. 
The  arrival  of  the  Goeben  at  the  Dardanelles  on  the  1 1th  August,  1914, 
had  been  one  of  the  factors  that  determined  the  intervention  of 
Turkey  in  the  General  War  on  the  29th  October  of  the  same  year. 
The  outcome  of  the  first  Ralkan  War  of  1912—13  had  been  partly 
decided  by  the  Averov,  a  third-class  battleship  presented  to  Greece 

1  For  the  setting  up  of  this  Commission  under  the  Graeco -Turkish  Exchange 
of  Populations  Convention  of  the  30th  January,  1923,  see  the  Survey  for  1925 
vol.  ii,  p.  258. 
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by  a  patriotic  Greek  millionaire  of  Vlach  origin  who  had  made  a 
fortune  in  Egypt ;  for  the  Averov  had  made  the  Greek  navy  strong- 
enough  both  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles  and  to  prevent  the  trans¬ 
port  of  Turkish  troops  by  sea  from  Smyrna  to  Salonika.  In  1929, 
Turkey  was  still  strategically  exposed,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  the 
possibility  of  another  Greek  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles ;  while 
Greece  had  given  hostages  to  fortune  by  having  acquired  three  Greek 
islands  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos — which  were  strung  along  the 
western  coast  of  Anatolia,  within  range  of  Turkish  guns.  Thus,  by 
the  end  of  1929,  there  were  all  the  elements  for  a  recrudescence  of  the 
Graeco -Turkish  feud. 

I  he  tide  was  turned  in  part  by  the  unobtrusive  but  persistent  good 
offices  of  the  Italian  Government;  partly  by  a  change  of  Greek 
Ministers  at  Angora,  which  was  followed  by  a  resumption  of  the 
Graeco-Turkish  negotiations  before  the  year  1929  was  out ;  and  partly 
by  the  personality  and  policy  of  the  veteran  Greek  statesman, 
Monsieur  Venizelos. 

C  nder  Monsieur  \  enizelos  s  leadership,  the  Greek  Government 
decided  not  to  respond  in  kind  to  the  reconditioning  of  the  Yawuz 
Selim  by  acquiring  the  Salamis,  but  to  invest,  instead,  in  light  naval 
craft  and  aircraft  which  would  be  effective  for  defence  and  at  the 
same  time  patently  incapable  of  being  used  for  aggression.  A  brilliant 
exposition  of  this  policy  was  made  by  Monsieur  Venizelos  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Chamber  at  Athens  on  the  10th  February,  1930.1  In 
this  speech  he  declared  that  Greece  accepted,  in  complete  good  faith, 
the  treaties  that  had  followed  the  General  Mar — those  that  were 
unfavourable  no  less  than  those  that  were  favourable  to  her ;  that,  this 
being  so,  the  whole  Greek  nation  was  attached  to  the  idea  of  peace — 
peace  with  the  world  at  large  and  particularly  peace  with  Turkey ; 
and  that,  now  that  they  had  accepted  the  new  frontiers  and  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  work  for  their  national  well-being  within  these 
limits,  the  notion  that  Greece  needed  the  naval  command  of  the 
Aegean  had  lost  all  foundation.  He  went  on  to  declare  his  absolute 
conviction  that  Turkey  had  become  an  eminently  peaceful-minded 
state,  and  that  she  had  no  designs  on  either  Western  Thrace  or  the 
Greek  islands  off  the  Turkish  coasts.  He  added  that,  even  if  Greece 
and  Turkey  failed  to  live  up  to  their  peaceful  intentions  and  tried  to 
go  to  war  with  one  another  in  the  Aegean,  they  could  and  would  be 
prevented  from  committing  this  international  nuisance  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Turning  to  the  technical  aspect  of 

1  French  compte  rendu  of  the  debate  in  the  Messager  d'Ath&nes,  lltli 
February,  1930. 
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the  problem,  he  demonstrated  that  (assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  Greece  and  Turkey  succeeded  in  going  to  war  with 
one  another  nevertheless)  the  Turks  would  never  venture  to  risk  their 
unique  and  irreplaceable  capital  ship  by  employing  her  on  offensive 
operations  which  would  expose  her  to  attack  by  the  defensive 
craft  in  which  the  Greek  Government  were  proposing  to  invest.  In 
conclusion,  he  referred  to  the  resumption  of  the  negotiations  over  the 
questions  outstanding  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  populations,  and 
made  the  important  announcement  that  the  discussions  had  been 
enlarged  to  include  the  idea  of  a  naval  understanding.  He  prophesied 
that,  this  time,  the  exchange  of  population  negotiations  would  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion ;  that  this  would  be  followed  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  Graeco-Turkish  pact  of  friendship ;  and  that  this 
in  turn  would  open  the  way  for  a  naval  understanding  on  the  basis  of 
parity. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Monsieur  Venizelos’s  prophecies  had 
been  completely  fulfilled. 

The  first  step  was  the  signature  at  Angora,  on  the  10th  June,  1930, 
of  a  convention1  on  the  liquidation  of  questions  arising  from  the 
application  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  and  of  the  agreement  of 
Athens  on  the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  populations.  The  chief 
outstanding  questions  were,  first,  the  valuation  of  the  properties  left 
behind  respectively  in  Turkey  by  the  ‘exchangeable’  Orthodox 
Christians  and  in  Greece  by  the  ‘exchangeable’  Muslims  (properties 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Exchange  of  Populations  Convention  of 
the  30th  J anuary ,  1923,  were  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  Greek  Government  respectively) ;  second,  the 
disposal  of  properties  left  behind  by  ‘  non-exchangeable  ’  persons  who 
had  nevertheless  migrated ;  third,  the  specification  of  the  Orthodox 
Christians  in  Constantinople  and  of  the  Muslims  in  Thrace  who  were 
legally  ‘established’  in  these  areas  within  the  meaning  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  30th  January,  1923,  and  who  were  therefore,  under  the 
terms  of  that  instrument,  ‘non-exchangeable’ ;  fourth,  the  treatment 
of  the  Orthodox  Christians  still  resident  in  Constantinople  and  of  the 
Muslims  still  resident  in  Western  Thrace  by  the  Turkish  and  the 
Greek  Governments  respectively. 

In  the  agreement  of  the  10th  June,  1930,  these  outstanding  ques¬ 
tions  were  disposed  of  on  common-sense  lines.  In  regard  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  property  it  was  provided  that  properties  left  behind  in  Greece, 
outside  the  limits  of  Western  Thrace,  by  ‘non-returnable’  Muslim 

1  French  text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  9  (September  1930),  pp.  421-7  ; 
English  translation  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs ,  1930. 
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emigrants  of  all  categories,1  or  by  Muslims  ‘established’  in  Western 
Thrace,  should  pass  into  the  full  ownership  of  the  Greek  Government 
and  that,  vice  versa,  properties  left  behind  in  Turkey,  outside  the 
limits  of  Constantinople,  by  ‘non-returnable’  Orthodox  Christian 
emigrants  of  all  categories,-  or  by  Orthodox  Christians  ‘established’ 
in  Constantinople,  should  pass  into  the  full  ownership  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  Ihe  Greek  Government  were  also  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  certain  scheduled  properties,  situated  in  Western  Thrace 
and  formerly  belonging  to  ‘  non -exchangeable  ’  Muslim  Greek  subjects 
established  in  Western  Thrace,  which  the  Greek  Government  had 
expropriated  for  the  benefit  of  Orthodox  Christian  refugees  from 
Turkey.  In  regard  to  the  ‘  establishment  ’  of  persons  who,  under  the 
Exchange  of  Populations  Convention,  were  exempted  from  com¬ 
pulsory  exchange  in  virtue  of  being  ‘established’  in  Constantinople 
and  in  Western  Thrace  respectively,  it  was  provided,  in  two  chapters 
of  the  new  convention  which  were  drafted,  mutatis  mutandis,  in 
symmetrical  terms,  that  all  Turkish  subjects  of  Greek  Orthodox 
religion  who  were  present  at  the  time  in  Constantinople,  and  all 
Greek  subjects  of  Muslim  religion  who  were  present  at  the  time  in 
Western  Thrace,  should  be  regarded  as  ‘established  ’,  whatever  might 
be  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  the  area  or  whatever  might  be  the  place 
of  their  birth.  The  new  convention  also  recognized,  as  ‘established’, 
any  ‘  non-exchangeable  persons  who  had  left  Constantinople  on  pass¬ 
ports  emanating  from  the  authorities  of  the  Turkish  Republic  or 
Western  Thrace  on  passports  emanating  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Greek  Republic.3  On  the  point  of  finance,  the  Greek  Government 

1  i.e.  Not  merely  ‘exchangeable’  persons,  but  also  persons  who,  in  spite  of 
being  juridically  ‘non-excbangeable’,  bad  in  fact  left  Western  Thrace  on  Royal 
Greek  passports.  (See  footnote  3  below.) 

2  i.e.  Not  merely  ‘exchangeable’  persons,  but  also  persons  who,  in  spite  of 
being  juridically  ‘non-excbangeable’,  had  in  fact  left  Constantinople  on 
Imperial  Ottoman  passports.  (See  footnote  3  below.) 

3  This  meant  that  the  recognition  of  ‘ estabhshment ’  was  denied  to  ‘non- 
excbangeable’  persons  who  bad  left  Constantinople  between  the  18th  October, 
1912  (the  terminus  post  quem  the  fact  of  emigration  made  an  emigrant  subject 
to  the  terms  of  the  Exchange  of  Populations  Convention  of  the  30th  January, 
1923),  and  the  29th  October,  1923  (the  date  on  which  the  Turkish  Repubbc 
was  formally  proclaimed),  and  similarly  to  ‘non-exchangeable’  persons  who 
bad  left  Western  Thrace  between  the  18th  October,  1912,  and  the  13th  April, 
1924  (the  date  on  which  the  proclamation  of  the  Greek  Republic  was  confirmed 
by  a  plebiscite).  Ostensibly,  this  arrangement  meted  out  much  the  same 
measure  on  both  sides.  Actually,  it  represented  a  Greek  concession  to  the 
Turkish  point  of  view,  since  the  question  whether  the  status  of  ‘establishment’ 
should  be  granted  to  ‘non-excbangeable’  Orthodox  Christians  who  bad  left 
Constantinople  on  passports  emanating  from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment  bad  been  one  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Governments,  whereas  no  corresponding  question  bad  arisen  over 
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undertook  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  Mixed  Commission  a  sum 
of  £425,000  sterling,  of  which  £150,000  was  to  he  allocated  to  indem¬ 
nifying  Orthodox  Christian  Turkish  subjects,  recognized  as  ‘estab¬ 
lished’  in  Constantinople,  for  the  loss  of  properties  situate  outside 
the  Constantinople  area  and  therefore  forfeit,  under  the  new  conven¬ 
tion,  to  the  Turkish  Government;  another  £150,000  was  to  be 
allocated  to  indemnifying  Muslim  Greek  subjects,  recognized  as 
‘established’  in  Western  Thrace,  for  the  loss  of  properties  situate 
elsewhere  in  Greece  and  therefore  forfeit,  under  the  new  convention, 
to  the  Greek  Government,  and  also  for  properties,  situate  in  Western 
Thrace  itself,  which  had  nevertheless  been  expropriated  by  the  Greek 
Government  and  had  been  recognized,  in  the  new  convention,  as 
having  become  the  Greek  Government’s  property  ;  and  the  remaining 
£125,000  was  to  be  paid  over,  in  instalments,  to  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment.  Therewith,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Turkish  Govermnents  were 
to  be  quit  of  any  financial  obligations  on  account  of  their  acquisition  of 
any  of  the  properties  which,  under  the  new  convention,  were  respec¬ 
tively  to  pass  into  their  possession.  The  two  Governments  called 
upon  the  neutral  members  of  the  Mixed  Commission  to  render  an 
opinion  on  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
property  of  ‘exchangeable’  persons,  and  they  undertook  to  notify 
their  acceptance  of  this  opinion  before  the  convention  was  ratified. 

In  accordance  with  this  last-mentioned  provision  in  the  Graeco- 
Turkish  convention  of  the  10th  June,  1930,  the  neutral  members  of 
the  Mixed  Commission  submitted,  on  the  12th,  an  opinion1  in  which 
they  declared,  first,  that  it  was  materially  impossible,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  to  answer  the 
question  whether  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  in  Greece 
which  was  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  Greek  Government  was 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  property  in  Turkey  which  was  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  therefore  impossible 
to  say  whether,  under  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  the  30th  January, 
1923,  there  was  a  balance  owing  in  cash  by  Greece  to  Turkey  or  by 
Turkey  to  Greece ;  second,  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  answer  to 
this  question  would  require  valuations  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  they 
would  probably  cost  the  two  Governments  £2,000,000 ;  third,  that 
this  process  would  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  money ; 
fourth,  that  the  accuracy  and  the  value  of  the  final  result  of  all  these 
investigations  would  be  very  doubtful.  On  these  grounds,  the  neutral 

tlie  status  of  ‘non-exchangeable’  Muslims  who  had  left  Western  Thrace  on 
passports  emanating  from  the  Royal  Greek  Government. 

1  Text  in  the  Messager  d' Athenes,  2‘2nd  June,  1930. 
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members  of  the  Mixed  Commission  advised  the  two  Governments  not 
to  attempt  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  convention  of  the  30th  January, 
1923. 

The  upshot  of  this  opinion,  which  the  two  Governments  had 
accepted  in  advance,  was  that  the  new  convention  of  the  10th  June, 
1930,  constituted  a  definitive  financial  settlement  as  between  the  two 
Governments  themselves,  while  it  was  left  to  the  Governments,  at 
their  discretion,  to  compensate  the  ‘exchangeable’  and  the  ‘non- 
returnable  non-excliangeable  ’  persons  who  had  migrated  to  the 
territory  of  the  one  Government  from  the  territory  of  the  other  for 
the  properties  which  they  had  left  behind.  As  a  fund  out  of  which 
to  provide  such  compensation,  both  Governments  had  at  their 
disposal  the  properties  which  had  passed  into  their  possession  in  their 
own  territory;  but  they  were  no  longer  bound  to  allocate  to  ‘ex¬ 
changeable’  immigrants  a  specific  sum  corresponding  to  an  estimated 
aggregate  value  of  the  properties,  situate  in  the  other  Government’s 
territory,  which  these  immigrants  had  forfeited  to  the  other  Govern¬ 
ment  (from  whose  territory  they  were  emigrants)  in  consequence  of 
their  ‘exchangeability ’. 

On  the  10th  June,  1930,  the  very  day  on  which  the  new  convention 
had  been  signed,  Ismet  Pa§a  had  addressed  a  cordial  letter  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Venizelos  in  which  he  invited  him  to  visit  Angora  in  the  near 
future  with  a  view  to  following  up  this  liquidation  of  the  exchange  of 
populations  question  by  laying  the  foundations  for  a  general  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  19th  June,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Venizelos  accepted  this  invitation  for  the  coming  October  in 
an  equally  cordial  letter,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  convention  of 
the  10t<h  June  as  being  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  point  of  departure 
on  a  road  which  would  open  up  a  new  era  in  the  Near  East.1 

The  reconciling  effect  of  the  convention  of  the  10th  June,  1930, 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  minorities,  still  remaining  in  their  homes, 
whose  position  was  now  assured,  was  immediate.  In  the  Chamber 
at  Athens  on  the  26th  June,  1930,  at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the 
convention  which  resulted  in  a  vote  in  favour  of  ratification,  the 
following  declaration2  was  made  by  four  West  Thracian  Muslim 
deputies : 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  between  Greece 

1  Texts  of  Ismet  Pasa’s  and  Monsieur  Venizelos’s  letters  in  the  Messager 
d'  Athenes,  27th  June,  1930.  The  texts  of  telegrams  of  the  same  tenour,  which 
were  exchanged  on  the  lltli  June,  1930,  between  the  two  Foreign  Ministers, 
Tevfik  Riistii  (Riishdi)  Beg  and  Monsieur  Mikhalakopoulos,  will  be  found  in 
the  Messager  cT Athenes,  28th  June,  1930. 

2  Text  in  the  Messager  (T Athenes,  27th  June,  1930. 
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and  Turkey,  we  feel  an  obligation  to  proclaim  the  gratitude  of  the 
Muslim  population  of  Western  Thrace  for  the  truly  paternal  solicitude 
which  the  Greek  State  has  shown  hitherto  in  regard  to  the  Muslim 
minority  in  Thrace,  and  to  express  our  joy,  as  well  as  our  hope  that, 
through  the  agreement  now  in  process  of  ratification,  the  Greek  minority 
in  Constantinople  will  likewise  enjoy  the  same  rights  henceforth.  We 
further  hope  that,  as  the  links  between  the  two  countries  grow  stronger, 
they  will  promote,  among  the  two  minorities,  an  affection  for  the 
country  in  which  either  minority  lives  and  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  its 
duties  towards  that  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  of  the  convention  evoked  protests,  in 
both  countries,  among  the  refugees,  and  these  protests  had  an  effect 
upon  public  opinion  which  was  also  reflected  in  the  debates,  a  propos 
of  ratification,  in  the  Chambers  both  at  Angora  and  at  Athens.  The 
opinion  rendered  by  the  neutral  members  of  the  Mixed  Commission 
in  the  matter  of  valuations  having  been  accepted  by  the  Turkish 
Government  on  the  14th  June  and  by  the  Greek  Government  on  the 
16th,  the  ratification  of  the  convention  could  be  put  in  hand ;  and  this 
was  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Turkish  Chamber  on  the  17th  June 
and  in  the  Greek  Chamber  on  the  23rd-26th.  In  both  Chambers, 
objections  were  raised ;  and  in  the  Greek  Chamber  the  opposition  was 
serious.  Nevertheless,  the  motions  in  favour  of  ratification  were 
carried  at  Angora  by  189  votes  to  15,  with  two  abstentions,  and  at 
Athens  by  191  votes  to  19 ;  and  the  ratifications  were  duly  exchanged 
at  Athens  on  the  23rd  July,  1930.1 

This  was  the  psychological  turning-point;  for,  from  that  time 
onwards,  the  change  of  feeling — which  had  taken  place  in  ‘official 
circles  ’  before  the  conclusion  of  the  convention — spread  through  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  public  at  large  ;  and  this  unprecedentedly  favour¬ 
able  atmosphere  enabled  the  vision  which  inspired,  and  the  goodwill 
which  animated,  the  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides  to  take  effect. 
When  Monsieur  Venizelos  paid  his  visit  to  Angora  on  the  27th-31st 
October,  1930,  to  co-operate  with  his  Turkish  colleagues  in  setting 
the  seal  upon  the  new  Graeco -Turkish  entente,  the  occasion  was 
a  brilliant  success. 

The  change  of  feeling  which  had  already  come  about  between  the 
two  Governments  was  illuminated  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
over  the  arrangements  for  Monsieur  Venizelos’s  journey.  The  Turkish 
Government  desired  the  Greek  Prime  Minister  and  his  party  to 
land  at  Haydar  Pa§a,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople  which 

1  Texts  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  Monsieur  Mikhala- 
kopoulos  and  by  the  Turkish  Minister  at  Athens,  Enis  Beg,  will  be  found  in 
the  Messager  d’Athenes,  24th  July,  1930. 
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was  the  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  Railway.  The  Greeks  expressed 
a  preference  for  landing  and  entraining  at  Ismid — a  town,  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  named  after  it,  which  was  some  distance  away  from 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  pressed  for  Hayclar  Pa§a  and  asked  the 
Greeks  why  they  objected  to  it.  The  Greeks  then  explained  that,  if 
their  party  actually  passed  through  Constantinople,  they  would  feel 
constrained  to  call  upon  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch.  They  could  not 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  without  creating  a  painful  impression  both 
at  the  Phanar  and  in  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  they  feared  that 
they  could  not  pay  this  call  on  the  Patriarch  without  creating  an 
unfortunate  impression  in  the  minds  of  their  Turkish  hosts.  A 
meeting,  at  Constantinople,  between  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  might  look  like  a  gesture  of  Greek 
irredentism,  and  this  would  be  a  bad  overture  to  the  meeting  at 
Angora,  between  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  and  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  Turkey,  which  had  been  arranged  precisely  as  a  token  that 
irredentism  had  been  abandoned  on  both  sides  and  that  the  historic 
feud  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  peoples  was  at  an  end.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  the  dilemma  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  landing  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Hence  the  Greek  preference  for  Ismid.  To  this  the  Turks 
replied  that  the  Greeks  might  make  their  minds  easy,  since  a  meeting 
between  Monsieur  Venizelos  and  the  Patriarch  would  arouse  no 
misgiving  and  create  no  misunderstanding  whatever  in  Turkish 
minds.  Accordingly,  Monsieur  Venizelos  and  his  party  passed  through 
Constantinople  both  coming  and  going,  and  paid  their  call  on  the 
Patriarch  on  their  return  journey. 

Both  at  Constantinople  and  at  Angora,  Monsieur  Venizolos  was 
given  a  warm  welcome,1  not  only  by  the  Turkish  authorities  but  by 
the  Turkish  public ;  and  his  five  days’  sojourn  at  Angora  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  festivities.  The  official  business  of  the  visit  was  the 
signature,  on  the  30th  October,  1930,  of  three  diplomatic  instruments : 
a  treaty  of  neutrality,  conciliation,  and  arbitration ; 2  a  protocol  on 
parity  of  naval  armaments,3  and  a  commercial  convention.  The 
treaty  and  the  protocol  were  signed  by  Monsieur  Venizelos  and  Ismet 
Pa§a ;  the  commercial  convention  was  signed  by  the  Greek  Foreign 
Minister,  Monsieur  Mikhalakopoulos,  and  the  Greek  Minister  at 
Angora,  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Tevfik 
Riistii  Beg,  and  three  of  his  colleagues  on  the  other.  The  treaty  and 

1  The  Greek  warship  Helle,  in  which  Monsieur  Venizelos  arrived  at  Haydar 
Pasa,  received  a  salute  from  the  Turkish  Yawuz  Selim. 

2  Text  in  the  Messager  d'Athenes,  31st  October,  1930. 

3  Text  in  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.,  and  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930. 
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the  convention  were  in  common  form.  The  text  of  the  protocol  ran 
as  follows : 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  being  imbued  with  the  principles 
which  have  led  them  to  the  signature  of  the  Pact  of  Friendship  and 
Arbitration,  signed  to-day,  and  being  desirous  of  forestalling  useless 
increases  in  their  expenses  on  naval  armaments,  and  of  advancing 
concurrently  with  one  another  along  the  road  of  a  parallel  limitation  of 
their  respective  forces,  without  disregarding  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
each  of  them,  undertake  not  to  proceed  to  any  order,  acquisition  or  con¬ 
struction  of  naval  units,  or  of  armaments  for  naval  units,  without  first 
giving  the  other  party  six  months’  notice  in  advance  in  order  that 
opportunity  may  thus  be  given  to  the  two  Governments  to  forestall, 
in  the  upshot,  a  race  of  armaments  by  means  of  an  amicable  exchange 
of  views  and  reciprocal  explanations,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  sincerity. 

These  instruments  created  the  third  link  in  the  chain  of  bipartite 
pacts  between  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  aim 
which  Italian  statesmanship  had  sought  to  realize,  in  the  form  of  a 
tripartite  pact,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  In  recognition 
of  the  part  which  had  been  played  by  Italian  diplomacy  in  bringing 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  together,  Tevfik  Riistii  Beg 
sent  a  telegram  of  thanks  to  Signor  Mussolini  on  the  30th  October, 
1930,  after  the  Graeco -Turkish  instruments  had  been  signed,  wThile 
MM.  Venizelos  and  Mikhalakopoulos  conveyed  their  thanks  in  person 
to  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Angora. 

Yet,  important  §,s  these  diplomatic  instruments  were — above  all, 
the  protocol  on  naval  parity — they  were  not  so  important  as  the 
consciousness,  which  was  manifested  in  the  speeches  of  the  statesmen 
and  in  their  reception  by  the  public  on  both  sides,  that  Graeco -Turkish 
relations  were  being  transformed  out  of  all  recognition.  Tins  was, 
indeed,  the  greatest  change  which  had  come  over  the  relations 
between  the  two  peoples  during  the  period  of  nearly  nine  centuries 
that  had  elapsed  since  permanent  contact  between  them  had  been 
established ;  for,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  by  which  the 
history  of  this  contact  had  been  illustrated,  there  had  been  one 
tragically  monotonous  element  of  continuity :  an  unceasing 
hostility. 

In  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Saljuq  Turks  had 
entered  the  medieval  Greek  world  as  barbarian  invaders — settling 
in  the  heart  of  Anatolia,  where  the  peasantry  had  been  alienated,  by 
agrarian  evils,  from  the  Byzantine  ruling  class  and  from  the  Orthodox 
Christian  civilization  which  that  class  had  represented.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  'Osmanll  Turks  had  given  the 
warring  nations  of  Orthodox  Christendom — Greeks,  Bulgars,  Serbs, 
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Rumans — the  law  and  order  which  they  had  failed  to  establish  for 
themselves,  by  imposing  upon  all  alike  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Pax 
Ottomanica.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Padishah  seemed  destined  to  take  the  place 
of  the  'Osmanlis,  as  the  ruling  race  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  a 
process  of  peaceful  penetration.  Of  all  the  Ottoman  peoples,  the 
Greeks  were  the  first  to  follow  the  rising  star  of  Western  civilization 
and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  those  Western  arts  and  techniques 
which  were  becoming  the  key  to  world  dominion;  but,  in  the  West, 
the  Greeks  also  learned  to  know  and  worship  the  Western  political 
concept  of  nationality,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  sacrificed 
their  prospects  of  becoming  the  heirs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  order 
to  found  the  Greek  national  state.  During  the  hundred  years  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  in  1821,  the 
exotic  concept  of  Nationalism  worked  its  way  through  the  fabric  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire — not  fermenting  like  a  leaven  but  corroding 
like  an  acid.  The  peoples  of  the  Empire,  who  had  formerly  dwelt 
geographically  intermingled  and  economically  interdependent  with 
one  another,  now  sorted  themselves  out  into  a  number  of  more  or 
less  compact  and  homogeneous  national  successor  states  through  the 
procrustean  process  of  a  progressive  (though  intermittent)  extermina¬ 
tion  or  expatriation  of  minorities  by  majorities.  This  horror,  which 
began  with  the  destruction  or  expulsion  of  the  Moreot  Turks  by  the 
Greek  insurgents  in  1821,  reached  its  climax  in  the  Armenian  mas¬ 
sacres  of  1915  and  the  Greek  exodus  from  Anatolia  in  1922.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  convention  of  the  10th  June,  1930, 
was  a  sign  that  this  terrible  process  of  segregation — a  process  which 
had  inflicted  incalculable  losses  of  life  and  wealth  and  happiness  upon 
four  successive  generations  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  Near 
East — had  at  last  reached  its  term.  Therewith,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  ground  was  clear  for  a  detente  and  then  for  an  entente 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  entente  which  was  happily 
consummated  at  Angora  in  October  1930  were  extraordinary.  The 
Greek  protagonist,  Monsieur  Venizelos,  had  been  born  an  Ottoman 
subject  in  Crete,  while  the  birthplace  of  the  Turkish  protagonist, 
President  Mustafa  Kemal,  was  Salonika,  which  in  1930  was  the 
second  city  of  Greece.  In  1930,  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Turkish 
statesman  was  an  f  Osmanli,  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  itself  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  Greek  and  a  Turkish  Republic. 
Angora,  the  new  capital  of  Turkey,  was  in  much  the  same  inchoate 
condition  when  Monsieur  Venizelos  visited  it  in  1930  as  Athens  had 
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been  nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  King  Otto  had  entered  it 
in  order  to  make  it  the  capital  of  Greece.  At  Angora,  a  silent  witness 
of  the  historic  event  of  October  1930  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
monuments  of  Classical  Antiquity :  the  longest  extant  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  in  which  the  first  of  the  Roman  Emperors  had 
recorded  his  achievements.  The  Roman  Empire  had  bequeathed  its 
name  to  its  former  dominions  in  the  Near  East  (Rum,  Rum-ili, 
Romania)  and  to  the  peoples  which  had  inherited  them.  The 
'Osmanlis  had  been  known  as  Romans  (Rumls)  among  their  Muslim 
neighbours  in  Iran  and  Hindustan,  while  the  modern  Greeks  had 
called  themselves  Romans  (Romaioi)  until  a  romantic  nationalism, 
acquired  in  the  West,  had  taught  them  to  think  of  themselves  as 
Hellenes.  The  hold  of  Rome  upon  the  Near  Eastern  imagination  had 
only  relaxed  with  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  was 
the  Roman  Empire’s  last  and  strangest  reincarnation.  The  Greeks 
really  repudiated  their  Imperial  Roman  heritage  when  they  rose  in 
insurrection  in  1821,  the  Turks  when  they  signed  their  National  Pact 
in  1920.  Therewith,  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  so 
long  haunted  the  Near  East,  was  finally  exorcised.  The  Imperial 
City  of  Constantine — the  New  Rome  on  the  Bosphorus — had  ceased 
to  be  the  capital  of  an  empire  or  even  of  a  successor  state.  Indeed,  it 
was  no  longer  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  states  into  which  the 
defunct  empire  had  been  partitioned.  The  Oecumenical  Patriarch, 
who  had  once  laid  claim,  in  his  very  title,  to  be  the  head  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  through  all  the  world,  had  seen  his  flock  diminish  until 
now  it  was  merely  represented  by  that  Orthodox  Christian  minority 
— less  than  100,000  strong — which  was  recognized  as  ‘established’ 
in  Constantinople  by  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  the  10th  June, 
1930.  The  Turkish  Government  had  been  right.  A  meeting,  at 
Constantinople,  between  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Church  and  the  political  head  of  the  modern  Greek  State  had  ceased 
to  be  an  event  of  political  significance.  If  there  were  any  statesmen 
living  in  1930  who  could  claim  to  have  ‘made  history’,  they  were 
Mustafa  Kemal  and  Elefterios  Venizelos. 


PART  III 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(i)  Introduction. 

In  the  Middle  East,  during  the  years  1929-30,  the  general  drift  of 
affairs  was  in  the  direction  of  pacification  and  stabilization.  The 
counter-currents  were  conspicuous  partly  because  they  were  excep¬ 
tional. 

The  prevailing  tendency  declared  itself  alike  in  the  relations 
between  the  several  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  certain  Powers 
extraneous  to  the  Middle  East ;  in  the  relations  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries  with  one  another  ;  and  also  in  the  fortunes  of  Middle  Eastern 
dictators,  whose  careers  were  of  great  significance  for  the  history  of 
this  region  at  this  time.1 

The  relations  between  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  extraneous 
Powers  during  the  years  1929-30  were  developing,  for  the  most  part, 
towards  one  identical  goal:  the  replacement  of  an  unequal  relation, 
resting  ultimately  on  force,  in  which  the  Middle  Eastern  country  was 
subject  to  the  extraneous  Power’s  control,  by  an  equal  relation  resting 
on  a  treaty  negotiated  freely  between  the  two  parties.  As  between 
Iraq  and  Great  Britain,  this  goal  was  envisaged,  as  attainable  by  the 
year  1932,  in  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  treaty  of  the  30th  June,  1930,  which 
was  to  come  into  force  when  the  British  Mandate  was  extinguished 
by  the  admission  of  ’Iraq  to  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations.2 
As  between  Eygpt  and  Great  Britain,  the  replacement  of  the  uni¬ 
lateral  British  declaration  of  the  28th  February,  1922,  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  bilateral  treaty  was  all  but  achieved  in  the  negotiations  of 
1929  and  1930; 3  and  although  the  negotiations  broke  down  when  they 
were  within  an  ace  of  success,  the  remaining  margin  of  discrepancy 
between  the  British  and  Egyptian  positions  was  so  narrow  that  it 
looked  as  though  the  next  attempt  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  a 
complete  agreement.  As  between  Syria  and  France,  the  unilateral 
promulgation  of  an  Organic  Statute  for  the  Syrian  State,  on  the 
14th  May,  1930,  by  the  French  High  Commissioner  for  the  territories 
mandated  to  France  in  the  Levant,4  brought  Franco-Syrian  relations 
to  the  point  to  which  Anglo -Egyptian  relations  had  been  brought  by 
the  British  declaration  of  February  1922.  The  analogy  indicated  that 

1  On  this  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  13-15. 

2  This  is  dealt  with  in  section  (vi)  below. 

3  These  are  dealt  with  in  section  (ii)  below. 

4  This  is  dealt  with  in  section  (iv)  below. 
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there  might  still  be  a  long  and  weary  road  of  negotiations  to  travel 
before  Franco -Syrian  relations  were  eventually  brought  to  rest  on  a 
permanent  treaty  basis.  Yet  Monsieur  Ponsot’s  arrete  of  the  14th 
May,  1930,  reduced  the  controversy  between  the  French  Government 
and  the  Syrians  to  the  compass  of  a  few  articles  in  a  Constitution 
which  otherwise  reproduced  a  text  that  had  already  been  adopted  by 
a  Syrian  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  this  limitation  and  definition  of 
the  outstanding  points  at  issue  provided  a  basis  for  negotiation  which 
had  not  existed  in  this  field  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relations 
of  the  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
Mandatory  Power,  took,  in  1929-30,  a  turn  for  the  worse,  which 
obscured  the  prospects  of  any  definitive  settlement.1  This  turn  for 
the  worse  in  the  Palestinian  situation  was  the  most  important  of  those 
counter-currents  which  set  in,  during  these  two  years,  against  the 
prevailing  tide  of  pacification  in  the  Middle  East. 

France  and  Great  Britain  were  involved  politically  in  the  Middle 
East  in  virtue  of  the  Mandates  for  certain  ex-Ottoman  territories  in 
Asia  which  had  been  conferred  on  these  two  Powers  since  the  close  of 
the  General  War  of  1914-18,  and  in  virtue  of  the  anomalous  ascen¬ 
dancy  which  Great  Britain  had  been  exercising  over  Egypt  for  nearly 
hah  a  century.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  involved  in  the  Middle  East  partly 
as  an  automatic  consequence  of  geographical  contiguity  along  a 
frontier  extending  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Pamirs,  and  partly  through  the  Soviet  Government’s  deliberate 
policy  of  competing  with  the  West  for  the  friendship  and  sympathy 
of  the  non- Western  peoples  of  the  world.  In  a  previous  volume,2  it 
has  been  noted3 4  that,  in  the  course  of  the  years  1921-8,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Government  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  three  Middle  Eastern  states — Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan— which  actually  bordered  upon  the  territories  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  the  years  1929-30  this  tendency  was  accentuated,  in  the 
case  of  Afghanistan,  by  the  insurrection  against  King  Amanu’llah’s 
regime  which  had  broken  out  at  the  end  of  November  1928. 4  The 
Soviet  Government  sought  compensation  for  this  decline  in  their 
influence  over  the  Middle  Eastern  border  states  by  making  efforts 
to  extend  their  influence  farther  afield.  They  found  no  opening  in 
the  Middle  Eastern  territories  which  were  under  French  and  British 
control ;  but  they  succeeded  in  establishing  relations  with  the  two 


1  This  is  dealt  with  in  section  (iii)  below. 

2  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (xii). 

3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  363-5. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  205,  and  the  present  volume,  pp.  183-6  below 
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independent  Powers  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  the  Yaman  and  the 
Najd-Hijaz.  A  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce1  between  the 
Yaman  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  signed  at  San'a  on  the  1st  November, 

1928.  On  the  28th  February,  1930,  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 
Pnvoy  Extraordinary  of  the  Soviet  Government  presented  his 
credentials  at  the  Court  of  Mecca.2 

The  general  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  several  Middle 
Eastern  countries  with  one  another  during  the  two  years  under  review 
kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  their  relations  with  extraneous 
Powers.  For  example,  'Iraq,  which  had  been  in  difficulties  with 
Persia  on  one  flank  and  with  the  Najd  on  the  other,  was  able  to 
conclude  a  provisional  agreement  with  Persia  on  the  11th  August, 
1929,3  while  the  foundations  for  an  'IraqI-Hijazi  understanding  were 
laid  at  a  personal  meeting  between  King  FaysaJ  b.  Husayn  and  King 
'Abdu’l-  'Aziz  b.  Sa'ud  which  was  held  under  British  auspices  on  the 
22nd-24th  February,  1930. 4  Moreover,  the  relations  of  'Iraq  with 
Turkey,  which  had  ceased  to  be  hostile  since  the  settlement  of  the 
Mosul  Controversy  in  1926, 5  were  tending,  by  the  close  of  the  year 

1929,  to  become  positively  friendly.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  one  consideration  which  appeared  to  be  drawing  the  Turkish 
and  'Iraqi  Governments  together  was  their  common  concern  to 
assert  their  mastery  over  the  Kurdish  minorities  in  their  respective 
territories  ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  the  militant  policy  of  repression 
by  which  the  Turks  persisted  in  attempting  to  solve  their  own 
Kurdish  problem  to  their  own  satisfaction  continued  to  produce 
military  ‘  incidents  ’  along  the  Turco-Persian  frontier  and  consequent 
diplomatic  friction  between  Angora  and  Tihran.6 

At  the  same  time,  the  years  1929-30  saw  the  definitive  settlement 
of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Turkey  and  France  as  the  Mandatory 
Power  in  Syria,7  and  also  a  definitive  and  comprehensive  settlement 
of  the  various  issues  outstanding  between  Turkey  and  Greece.8  The 
Graeco-Turkish  reconciliation — a  joint  achievement  of  Monsieur 

1  The  texts  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  Imam  Yahya’s  formula  of  ratification 
(dated  the  25th  June,  1929)  are  printed  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  ix,  No.  9 
(September  1929),  pp.  394-6.  An  interesting  account  of  the  genesis  of  this 
treaty,  as  recorded  by  an  ex-Soviet  diplomatist,  will  be  found  in  Oriente 
Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  6,  pp.  266—8. 

2  This  Soviet  Minister  would  appear  from  his  name,  Nezir  Beg  Toraqol,  to 
have  been  a  Muslim  (see  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  4  (April  1930),  p.  174). 

3  This  is  dealt  with  in  section  (vii)  below. 

4  See  p.  181  below. 

5  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i.  Part  III,  section  (xi). 

6  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  volume. 

7  This  is  dealt  with  in  section  (v)  below. 

8  This  is  dealt  with  in  Part  II  B,  section  (iii)  of  the  present  volume. 
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Venizelos  and  President  Mustafa  Kemal — put  an  end  to  an  inter¬ 
necine  conflict  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  peoples  which  had 
opened  in  the  Morea  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  in  1821  and  had  reached  its  climax  of  bitterness  and  horror  in 
the  Anatolian  War  of  1919-22.  Therewith  the  last  accounts  out¬ 
standing  between  the  new  Turkish  Republic  and  the  other  ‘  successor 
states  ’  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  were  closed  in  Asia  and  in  Europe 
alike. 

During  the  same  two  years  the  Najd  improved  its  relations  with 
other  Middle  Eastern  countries  by  coming  to  an  understanding  not 
only  with  'Iraq,1  but  with  Kuwayt2  and  Turkey  and  Persia,  while 
Ibn  Sa'ud  and  the  Imam  Yahya  continued  to  confront  one  another 
as  the  two  surviving  potentates  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  without 
succumbing  to  the  temptation  of  engaging  in  a  trial  of  strength.3  The 
Naj di-Persian  understanding — which  represented  a  signal  victory 
for  statesmanship  over  the  traditional  religious  antipathy  between 
Wahhabis  and  Shi 'is — was  embodied  in  a  treaty  of  friendship  which 
was  signed  at  Tihran  on  the  24th  August,  1929. 4  A  treaty  of  friend- 

1  See  p.  171  above  and  p.  181  below.  2  Seep.  180  below. 

3  In  particular,  the  Imam  Yahya  did  not  attempt  to  intervene  when,  in 
1930,  Ibn  Sa'ud  tightened  bis  bold  upon  the  IdrisI  principality  of  Sabya,  in 
southern  'Asir.  The  establishment  of  a  Wahhabi  protectorate  over  Sabya, 
under  the  Najdi- 'Asiri  agreement  of  the  21st  October,  1926,  has  been  recorded 
in  the  Survey  for  1928  (Part  III  B,  section  (v),  pp.  319-20);  and  the  text  of 
the  agreement  itself  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i 
(pp.  584-6).  On  the  9th  October,  1930,  as  a  sequel  to  investigations  by  two 
successive  Najdi  commissions  of  inquiry  which  had  been  sent  to  Sabya  by 
Ibn  Sa'ud,  the  ruling  Idrisi  Sayyid  Hasan  telegraphed  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  announcing 
his  decision  to  place  the  administration  and  the  finances  of  his  principality  in 
Ibn  Sa'ud’s  hands.  Ibn  Sa'ud  telegraphed  his  assent  forthwith.  Thereupon, 
the  Consultative  Council  of  the  principality  passed  a  confirmatory  resolution; 
and  this  was  conveyed  to  Mecca  by  a  deputation  which  deliberated  on  the 
spot  with  four  representatives  of  the  Najdi  Government.  On  the  16th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1930,  the  results  of  these  deliberations  were  drafted  into  the  form  of  an 
agreement  in  seven  articles;  and  on  the  20th  November,  1930,  Ibn  Sa'ud 
issued  a  decree  implementing  this  agreement  and  elaborating  it  in  detail. 
(The  texts  of  all  the  afore-mentioned  documents  are  printed  in  Oriente  Moderno, 
vol.  x,  No.  12  (December  1930),  pp.  640—2.)  The  effect  of  the  new  arrangement 
was  to  place  the  administration  of  the  principality  in  the  hands  of  an  amir  and 
its  finances  in  the  hands  of  a  ncizir,  both  appointed  by  Ibn  Sa'ud.  The  Idrisi 
bayyid  remained  head  of  the  Idrisi  Government,  and  all  the  local  ordinances 
were  to  be  promulgated  in  his  name,  as  that  of  the  representative  of  King 
'Abdu'l-'Aziz  in  ‘the  Idrisi  Province’  (al-muqata'atu’l-Idrisiyah) ;  but  the 
Sayyid’ s  powers  were  now  limited  to  the  right  of  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  local 
Consultative  Council;  and  the  Council’s  powers,  in  respect  of  the  acts  of  the 
amir  and  the  ndzir,  were  limited  to  the  right  of  petition  to  King  'Abdu’l-'Aziz 
or  to  his  Viceroy  in  the  Hijaz. 

4  Text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  3  (March  1930),  pp.  105-6.  The  treaty 
was  approved  by  the  Majlis  at  Tihran  on  the  24th  December,  1929,  and  ratifi- 
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ship  between  the  Najd  and  Turkey  was  signed  on  the  3rd  of  the  same 
month.  Moreover,  the  customs  agreement  between  the  Najd  and  the 
territories  mandated  to  France  in  the  Levant,  which  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  in  January  1926,1  was  renewed,  with  certain  modifications,  on 
the  19th  March,  1930. 2 

This  last  agreement  was  designed  to  prevent  the  corridor  of  Trans¬ 
jordanian  territory  which  intervened,  on  the  post-war  political  map 
of  the  Middle  East,  between  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Najd 
and  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Syria,  from  becoming  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  old-established  trade  between  Central  Arabia  and 
Damascus  and  to  the  seasonal  migrations  of  the  Ruwala  'Anazah 
Badu  between  Jawf  and  the  outskirts  of  the  Jabalu’  d-Duruz  and  the 
La j ah. 3  The  Transjordanian  corridor  deprived  the  Najd  and  Syria  of 
a  common  frontier  in  order  to  establish  a  common  frontier,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Shamiyah  Steppe,  between  the  Middle  Eastern  territories 
mandated  to  Great  Britain.  In  previous  volumes,  it  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  that,  since  the  close  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18,  the 
Shamiyah  Steppe,  which  had  formerly  constituted  an  impassable 
obstacle  for  all  traffic  except  that  of  the  Arab  nomads  with  their 
flocks,  had  been  spanned,  first  by  an  air-route  in  1921, 4  and  then  by 
a  motor-route  in  1923.5  On  the  24th  September,  1930,  it  was  officially 
announced  that  the  British  Government  had  approved  the  grant  of 
financial  assistance  from  the  Colonial  Development  Fund  towards 
the  cost  of  a  survey,  to  be  undertaken  forthwith,  in  connexion  with  a 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  through  the  corridor  from 
the  Palestinian  port  of  Haifa  to  Baghdad.6  There  was  also  a  project 

cations  were  exchanged  at  Jiddah  on  the  8th  June,  1930.  The  treaty  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations,  for  treatment  of  the 
subjects  of  either  Government  in  the  territory  of  the  other  Government  on  the 
most-favoured-nation  basis,  for  treatment  of  Persian  pilgrims  in  the  territories 
of  Najd  and  Hijaz  on  the  most-favoured-nation  basis,  and  for  the  future 
negotiation  of  diplomatic,  commercial,  economic,  and  other  conventions.  The 
treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  an  Arabic  text  and  in  a  Persian  text,  which 
were  declared  to  be  of  equal  validity. 

1  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  344,  footnote  1. 

2  From  the  summary  of  the  amended  agreement  which  is  printed  in  Oriente 
Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  5  (May  1930),  p.  194,  it  would  appear  that  this  did  not 
differ  from  the  original  agreement  in  its  main  lines. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  footnote  on  pp.  327-8. 

4  Survey  for  1928,  p.  352,  footnote  1.  The  original  termini  of  this  air-route 
were  Cairo  and  Baghdad;  but  in  1929  this  local  route  was  incorporated  into 
a  through-route,  opened  up  by  Imperial  Airways  Ltd.,  from  Croydon  to 
Karachi  (op.  cit.,  p.  355,  footnote  1). 

6  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  329  and  footnote. 

6  This  project  had  taken  shape  in  British  minds  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  Anglo-French  secret  agreement  (‘the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement’)  of  1916. 
In  that  agreement,  France  had  ‘accorded’  to  Great  Britain  the  Palestinian 
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for  carrying  a  pipe-line  from  the  oil-fields  of  northern  ’Iraq  to  some 
port  or  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.1 

Thus,  the  transitory2  political  regime  represented  by  the  French 
and  British  Mandates  in  the  Middle  East  seemed  likely  to  leave 
behind  it  a  permanent  economic  monument  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
overland  route,  across  the  hitherto  impassable  barrier  of  the  Shamlyah 
Steppe,  from  Europe  to  Persia  and  India. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  fortunes,  during  the  years  1929-30,  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  dictators.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  concentrate  attention  upon  three  representative  figures: 
President  Mustafa  Kemal  of  Turkey,  King  Abdu’l-’Aziz  b.  Sa'ud  of 
Najd-Hijaz,  and  King  Amanu’llah  of  Afghanistan. 

In  1930,  the  world-wide  wave — or  trough — of  economic  depression 
overtook  Turkey  at  a  moment  when  she  was  suffering  from  the 
cumulative  effects  of  a  long  financial  and  economic  strain.  From  the 
autumn  of  1911  to  the  autumn  of  1922  she  had  been  at  war  almost 
without  intermission ;  and  the  territory  with  which  she  emerged  in 
the  peace  settlement  of  Lausanne,  while  small  compared  to  the  former 
extent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  unmanageably  large  when 
measured  by  the  size  of  her  population  and  by  the  amount  of  her 
actual  (as  opposed  to  her  potential)  national  capital.  In  fact,  Turkey, 
at  this  point  in  her  history,  found  herself  in  the  position  in  which  the 
‘new  countries’,  colonized  by  settlers  from  Western  Europe  overseas, 
had  found  themselves  at  the  outset  of  their  national  careers.  These 
overseas  countries,  starting  with  insufficient  population  and  liquid 
capital  for  developing  the  great  fund  of  their  latent  national  resources, 
had  been  enabled  by  their  remote  and  sheltered  situations  to  keep 
their  expenditure  on  armaments  low  and  to  borrow  in  the  international 
money  market,  on  moderate  terms,  the  capital  which  they  required 
for  their  development  and  equipment.  Turkey,  however,  was  deterred 
from  handling  a  similar  problem  in  the  same  way  by  an  exposed 
geographical  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Old  World  and  by  an 
unfortunate  experience  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  This 
situation  and  experience  had  implanted  in  Turkish  minds  two  phobias : 
a  fear  of  being  attacked  again  by  foreign  Powers  which  impelled  the 

ports  of  Haifa  and  'Akka  and  liad  consented  that  Great  Britain  should  build, 
administer,  and  be  sole  owner  of  a  railway  from  Haifa  to  Baghdad.  (Survey  for 
1925,  vol.  i,  p.  328.) 

1  There  was  a  suggestion  that  the  fine  should  he  made  to  bifurcate — one 
branch  running  to  the  port  of  Tripoli  in  the  Great  Lebanon  and  the  other  to 
the  port  of  Haifa  in  Palestine. 

2  This  regime  was  transitory  by  definition,  since  the  function  of  the  Man¬ 
dates  in  the  Middle  East  was  declared  in  the  Covenant  to  he  the  education  of 
the  people  of  the  Mandated  Territories  for  self-government. 
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Turkish  Government  to  maintain  armaments  beyond  their  means, 
and  a  fear  of  being  ensnared  by  foreign  creditors  which  impelled  them 
to  attempt  to  make  capital  outlays  out  of  current  income  without 
again  resorting  to  foreign  loans.  The  chief  capital  outlay  on  which 
the  Turkish  Government  embarked  after  the  peace  settlement  of 
1923-4  was  railway  construction:  an  outlay  which  was  long  overdue 
but  which,  under  these  conditions,  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  on  a 
financial  and  economic  crisis — the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  aline- 
ment  of  the  new  railways  was  in  part  dictated  by  strategic  and  not 
wholly  by  economic  considerations.  The  crisis  came  to  a  head  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1930.  One  symptom  was  the  announcement 
that  the  Turkish  Government  proposed  to  pay  only  one-third  of  the 
sum  due,  for  the  year  1930,  to  the  Council  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  under 
the  new  agreement  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  Council 
and  the  Government  as  short  a  time  back  as  1928.1  Another  symptom 
was  the  foundation  of  an  opposition  party :  a  portent  in  any  country 
where  the  system  of  single-party  monopoly  prevailed. 

The  Turkish  Liberal  Republican  People’s  Party  ( Serbest  Cum- 
huriyet  Halk  Firkasi)  was  founded  by  Fethi  Beg  (who  resigned,  for 
the  purpose,  his  position  as  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Paris)  after  a 
consultation  with  President  Mustafa  Kemal  and  Ismet  Pa§a  at  Yalova 
on  the  8th  August,  1930.  Although  the  Ghazi  was  President  of  his 
own  (hitherto  monopolist)  Republican  People’s  Party  as  well  as 
President  of  the  Republic,  he  gave  Fethi  Beg’s  enterprise  his  blessing ; 2 
and  a  reference,  in  his  letter,  to  the  fact  that  the  acting  head  of  the 
Republican  People’s  Party  was  Ismet  Pa§a  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  Turkish  dictator  intended  to  withdraw  to  Olympus  and  remain 
there,  ‘above  the  battle’,  leaving  the  odium  for  the  now  critical  state 
of  affairs  in  Turkey  to  rest  on  Ismet  Pa§a’s  head.  Indeed,  Fethi  Beg, 
while  declaring  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  republicanism, 
nationalism,  and  laicitv,  with  which  Mustafa  Kemal  was  personally 
identified,  concentrated  his  attacks  upon  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Government,  for  which  Ismet  Pa§a  was  commonly  held  to  be  respon- 

1  This  new  agreement  of  the  13tli  June,  1928,  had  taken  account  of  the  two 
radical  changes  in  the  situation  since  the  promulgation  of  the  original  ‘Decree 
of  Muharrem  ’  on  the  20th  December,  1881 :  first,  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  necessitated  an  apportionment  of  the  burden  of  the  Ottoman 
Debt  among  the  several  ‘successor  states’;  second,  the  emergence  in  Turkey 
of  a  national  consciousness  winch  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  the  former 
arrangement  under  which  the  Turkish  Government  had  handed  over  to  the 
Council  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  the  administration  of  certain  public  revenues. 

2  Texts  of  letters  exchanged  between  Fethi  Beg  and  President  Mustafa 
Kemal,  before  the  formal  foundation  of  the  Liberal  Republican  People’s  Party, 
in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  9  (September  1930),  pp.  437-8. 
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sible.1  The  prospect  of  a  political  campaign  which  promised  not  only 
to  avert  unpopularity  from  the  Ghazi  but  to  bring  it  upon  the  head 
of  the  only  man  in  Turkey  who  could  conceivably  play  the  role  of 
being  the  Ghazi’s  rival,  may  have  been  doubly  attractive  to  the 
Turkish  dictator.  However,  this  interlude  in  Turkish  domestic 
politics  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  in  the 
Ghazi’s  mind  originally,  Fethi  Beg  threw  himself  into  his  new  part 
too  vigorously  to  suit  the  Ghazi’s  convenience.  When  Fethi  Beg 
arrived  in  Smyrna,  on  the  4th  September,  to  organize  his  party  there, 
he  received  an  ovation,  and  this  was  followed  next  day  by  an  out 
break  in  which  a  newspaper  office  was  wrecked,  the  local  offices  of 
the  Republican  People’s  Party  were  the  object  of  a  hostile  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  the  cry  of  ‘Down  with  the  Ghazi’  was  actually  heard  in  the 
streets.  On  the  7th,  at  Smyrna,  Fethi  Beg  made  an  all  too  telling 
speech  in  criticism  of  the  Government’s  policy;  and  a  still  more 
effective  interpellation  in  the  Great  National  Assembly  at  Angora 
on  the  15th  November  sealed  the  new  party’s  fate.  The  Assembly 
declared  its  confidence  in  the  Government  by  225  votes  to  10 ;  and  on 
the  16th  Fethi  Beg  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Liberal  Repub¬ 
lican  People’s  Party  in  an  open  letter  to  his  supporters 2  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  founded  the  party  with  the  Ghazi’s 
approval  and  encouragement ;  that  this  had  ruled  out,  a  'priori ,  the 
possibility  of  the  party  ever  entering  into  a  political  conflict  with  the 
Ghazi  himself ;  that  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  founding  the 
party  on  any  other  terms  ;  but  that  now  it  looked  as  if  the  party  might 
find  itself  in  the  position  of  opposing  the  Ghazi  if  it  remained  in  being 
—a  prospect  which  constrained  its  founder  to  bring  its  existence  to 
an  end. 

Thus  the  experiment  of  allowing  popular  discontent  to  vent  itself 
through  an  opposition  party  was  abandoned;  and  the  Ghazi  took 
care  to  see  that  the  venture  should  be  liquidated  at  Fethi  Beg’s 
expense  and  not  at  his  own.  Leaving  Fethi  in  the  lurch,  he  returned 
to  his  old  partnership  with  Ismet,  and  set  himself  forthwith  to 
recover  his  own  hold  upon  the  people’s  affections  by  starting  on  an 
extensive  tour  in  the  provinces.  Nevertheless,  his  failure  to  provide 
the  boiler  with  a  safety-valve  was  followed  by  an  explosion  which, 
though  trivial  in  itself,  was  a  further  symptom  that  the  Turkish 
political  machine  was  not  in  good  working  order.  On  the  23rd  Decem- 

1  See  Fethi  Beg’s  letter  to  President  Mustafa  Kernal,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  footnote,  and  the  party  programme  which  he  published  on  the 
13tlx  August,  1930  (text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x.  No.  9,  pp.  438-9). 

2  Text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x.  No.  12  (December  1930),  p.  621. 
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ber,  1930,  in  the  little  country  town  of  Menemen,1  there  was  a  rising 
against  the  Ghazi’s  regime.  The  outbreak  was  on  a  petty  scale,  and 
the  authorities  suppressed  it  promptly  and  easily.  It  was  nevertheless 
significant,  because  it  was  promoted  and  led,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  stimulus  of  religion,  by  a  group  of  dervishes  of  the  Naqshibendi 
Order.  I  his  was  the  first  attempt  at  overt  and  forcible  opposition  to 
the  laicizing  policy  of  Mustafa  Kemal  and  his  companions  which  had 
been  made  in  Turkey,  by  Turks,2  since  the  discomfiture  of  the  ex- 
Sultan-Caliph  Mehmed  Vahldu  d-Dln  in  1920-2  ; 3  and  although  these 
Turkish  zealots  and  their  rustic  followers  at  Menemen  suffered  as 
great  a  discomfiture  as  the  last  of  the  Ottoman  Padishahs,  and  paid  a 
greater  penalty,  their  forlorn  hope  gave  the  measure  of  the  people’s 
desperation  and  the  Government’s  unpopularity  at  the  turn  of  the 
years  1930-1,  while  the  severity  of  the  punishment  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  meted  out  showed  how  deeply  they  took  this  outbreak  to  heart. 

Meanwhile,  in  Arabia,  King  'Abdu’l-'Aziz  b.  Sa'ud,  who  had 
emulated  the  Turkish  Ghazi’s  prowess  by  his  own  achievement  of 
unifying  and  pacifying  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula,  had  en¬ 
countered  and  overcome  a  serious  revolt  against  his  authority  in  the 
year  1929.  The  difference  between  the  conditions  in  Turkey  and  in 
Arabia  was  profound ;  yet  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  difficulties  resembled  Mustafa 
Kemal’s  to  this  extent,  that  they,  too,  could  be  traced  back  to  an 
economic  origin.  Ibn  Sa'ud  had  accomplished  the  tour  de  force  of 
imposing  peace  upon  the  warlike  peoples  of  Arabia  at  a  moment 
when  the  influx  of  gold  into  the  Peninsula  through  the  private 
channel  of  the  pilgrim  traffic  and  the  public  channel  of  subsidies 
was  fading  off,  and  when  the  tribesmen,  thrown  back  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood  upon  the  slender  native  resources  of  the  country,  were  being 
impelled  with  unusual  urgency  by  the  pressure  of  want  to  burst  their 
bounds  in  order  to  take  from  abroad  by  force  the  indispensable  means 
of  subsistence  which  they  were  no  longer  receiving  as  a  gift.4  In  this 
situation,  Ibn  Sa'ud  had  shown  his  statesmanship  in  not  contenting 
himself  with  the  negative  policy  of  imposing  his  peace  by  force. 
Concurrently,  he  had  been  doing  his  utmost  to  provide  some  sub- 

1  Hellenized  as  Maivoyevy  during  the  Greek  occupation  of  1919-22. 

2  There  had  been  one  notable,  though  likewise  unsuccessful,  attempt  of  the 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  Kurds  in  Turkey,  namely,  the  Kurdish  revolt  of  1925, 
which  had  been  led  by  the  hereditary  head  of  a  Naqshibendi  Dervish  Tekke, 
Sheykh  Sa'id  of  Palu  ( Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  507-8). 

8  For  the  conflict  between  Yahidu’d-Din  and  Mustafa  Kemal,  see  the 
Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i.  Part  I,  section  (ii)  ( c );  for  the  Ghazi’s  policy  of  laiciza- 
tion,  see  op.  cit..  Part  I,  sections  (ii)  ( d )  and  (e)  and  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part 
III  A,  section  (vi). 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  324-5. 
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stitute  for  the  customary  means  of  subsistence  which  the  tribesmen 
had  lost  through  the  stoppage  of  Ottoman  and  British  payments  to 
the  Najdi  and  HijazI  Governments,  through  the  falling  off  in  the 
pilgrim  traffic1  and  through  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  own  veto  upon  raids.  He  had 
set  himself  to  convert  the  tribesmen  from  nomadism  to  agriculture  on 
a  large  scale  by  planting  them  in  organized  settlements.2  Yet  the 
alternative  outlet  which  he  was  opening  up  for  his  subjects  by  this 
far-sighted  policy  did  not  relieve  the  economic  strain  in  time  to 
prevent  this  from  manifesting  itself,  in  1929,  in  a  formidable  political 
revolt  against  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  authority.  It  was  significant  that  the  leader 
of  this  revolt,  Shaykh  Faysalu’d-Dawlsh,  was  the  governor  of  the 
first  of  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  agricultural  settlements,  Artawiyah,  and  at  the 
same  time  chief  of  the  Mutayr,  who  were  the  border  tribe  of  the 
Wahhabi  confederacy  in  the  direction  of  Kuwayt  and  Iraq.  It  was 
natural  that  a  Wahhabi  tribe  in  this  geographical  situation  should 
resent  the  command  to  renounce  the  traditional  method  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood  by  raiding  the  wealthier  countries  within  its  reach  and 
should  not  take  kindly  to  the  newfangled  and  laborious  task  of  cul¬ 
tivating  its  own  niggardly  soil ;  and  in  previous  volumes  of  this 
series 3  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  strain  which  was  imposed 
upon  the  relations  between  the  Governments  of  Riyad  and  Baghdad, 
during  the  years  1921-8,  by  the  incorrigibility  of  Faysalu’d-Dawlsh 
and  his  followers.4 

It  has  also  been  recorded5  that  in  the  spring  of  1929  Faysalu’d- 
Dawlsh,  after  having  for  years  disregarded  his  master’s  injunctions 
and  embroiled  him  with  his  neighbours,  took  the  final  step  of  coming 

1  The  annual  volume  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Hijaz  began  to  rise  again  from 
1927  onwards.  See  the  official  figures  for  the  years  1920-5  and  1927-9  in 
Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  5  (May  1930),  p.  206. 

2  For  these  hijrahs  see  the  quotation  from  H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby,  The  Heart  of 
Arabia  (London,  1922,  Constable),  in  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  277-8. 
For  details,  see  further  Aminu’r-Rihani:  Ta’rikh  Najdi'l-hadith  (Cairo,  1928), 
pp.  412-14,  and  the  same  author’s  Ibn  Sa’oud  of  Arabia  (London,  1928,  Con¬ 
stable),  pp.  191-9;  Philby,  Arabia  (The  Modern  World  Series,  London,  1930, 
Benn),  pp.  225  seqq. 

8  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (vi);  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B, 
section  (iii). 

4  It  may  he  added  that  although,  iu  the  generation  of  Faysal  and  'Abdu’l- 
'Aziz,  the  Mutayr  _had  entered  the  Wahhabi  confederacy  perforce,  their  hos¬ 
tility  towards  the  Al-Sa'ud  was  historic.  More  than  a  century  earlier,  when  the 
first  Wahhabi  Empire  had  been  overthrown  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  one  of  the  Arab 
tribes  who  had  joined  forces  with  the  Egyptians  had  been  the  Mutayr — and 
this  under  the  leadership  of  a  Dawish  who  was  an  ancestor  of  'Abdu’l-'Aziz  b. 
Sa'ud’s  contemporary  Faysal.  Since  Arab  tribes  were  apt  to  have  long 
memories,  these  events  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  perhaps  not 
without  influence  upon  those  of  1921-9. 

B  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  306-7. 
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out  into  open  rebellion  in  alliance  with  another  of  Ibn  Sa'ud’s 
captains,  Ibn  Humayd,  the  chief  of  the  " Utaybah .  Taking  the  offen¬ 
sive  against  the  rebels,  Ibn  Sa'ud  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  Sabalah  (or  Sibillah)  at  the  turn  of  the  months  March  and  April 
1929.  Ibn  Humayd  was  deposed  from  his  chieftainship  and  kept  a 
prisoner  ;  P aysalu  d-DawIsh,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the 
battle,  was  allowed  to  go  home  to  Artawiyah.  Thereupon,  Ibn  Sa'ud 
departed  to  Mecca  for  the  Pilgrimage  in  the  belief  that  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end ;  but  this  belief  proved  premature ;  for  Faysalu’d- 
Dawish  not  only  recovered  from  his  wounds1 2  but  forthwith  took 
the  field  again ;  and  the  rebellion  now  assumed  larger  proportions 
than  before,-  for  the  Mutayr  tribe  were  joined  by  their  neighbours 
the  'Ajman  of  Hasa,  and  Ibn  Humayd’s  place  was  taken  by  another 
leader,  Farhan  b.  Mashhur.  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  cause  in  Hasa  now  depended 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  'Awazim ;  and  on  the  28th  September  a  small 
force  which  had  been  sent  by  the  King’s  son,  Sa'ud  b.  'Abdi’l-'Aziz, 
to  support  the  'Awazim  appears  to  have  been  attacked  by  Faysalu’d- 
Dawish  on  the  march  and  routed.3  Meanwhile,  the  King  himself 
had  left  Mecca  again  about  the  beginning  of  July  and  was  moving 
slowly  north-westwards  in  the  direction  of  Riyad  with  a  fleet  (it  was 
reported)  of  140  motor-cars.4  On  the  way,  he  held  two  conferences 
with  his  loyal  supporters — on  the  9th  July  at  Dawadini5  and  on  the 
3rd-4th  October  at  Sha'ra.  At  the  Sha'ra  Conference,6  resolutions 
were  passed  that  those  rebels  who  were  already  defeated,  and  all  who 
had  aided  and  abetted  them,  should  be  disarmed;  that  their  arms 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  loyalists ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
hijrahs  in  which  the  majority  of  the  settlers  had  been  guilty  of 
seditious  conduct  should  be  expelled  from  their  settlements  and  be 
distributed  among  the  tribes  without  being  allowed  to  reassemble; 
that  these  decisions  should  be  executed  by  flying  columns  forthwith ; 
and  that  there  should  then  be  a  general  offensive  against  those  rebels 
who  were  still  under  arms.  On  the  5th  October,  before  there  had  been 
time  to  put  these  decisions  into  effect,  the  'Awazim  met  an  attack  by 

1  The  statement,  in  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  307,  that  Faysalu’d-Dawish  died, 
at  Artawiyah,  of  wounds  received  at  the  Battle  of  Sabalah  is  erroneous. 

2  For  the  course  of  events  from  the  recrudescence  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
summer  of  1929  to  its  collapse  at  the  end  of  the  year,  see  Oriente  Moderno, 
vol.  ix,  No.  10  (October  1929),  pp.  481-2,  and  vol.  x,  No.  2  (February  1930), 
pp.  85-6.  (The  second  of  these  two  accounts  purports  to  be  derived  from 
Faysalu’d-Dawish  himself.) 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  ix,  No.  10  (October  1929),  p.  482. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  No.  8  (August  1929),  p.  379.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  378-9. 

6  For  an  account  of  the  Sha'ra  Conference,  see  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  ix, 

No.  12  (December  1929),  pp.  570-1. 
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the  combined  forces  of  the  Mutayr  and  the  'Ajman  and  defeated  them 
unaided;1  and  therewith  the  tide  turned  in  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  favour 
decisively.  An  understanding  was  arrived  at,  through  British  media¬ 
tion,  between  the  Governments  of  Riyad  and  Kuwayt,  which  led  the 
Shaykh  of  Kuwayt  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  Najdi  rebels  and  to 
prevent  them  from  establishing  a  base  of  operations  in  his  territory.2 
An  analogous  understanding  was  arrived  at  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Riyad  and  Baghdad.3  When  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  forces  began  their 
general  advance  on  the  20th  November,  1929,  the  rebels  asked  for 
terms  and  were  answered  with  a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender. 
‘About  the  middle  of  December,  the  forces  of  King  Ibn  Sa'ud 
succeeded  in  driving  the  rebel  tribes  into  a  corner  at  the  angle  of  the 
Kuwayt  and  'Iraq  frontiers  to  the  south-east  of  the  Neutral  Zone,  and 
on  the  29th  December  an  attack  by  the  Royalist  forces  inflicted 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  Mutayr  at  Riqa'i.’  4  Unable  to  face  the  King’s 
forces  in  the  field,  Faysalu’d-Dawish  and  his  followers  preferred  to 
surrender  to  the  Governments  of  the  neighbouring  states  on  whose 
territories  they  had  so  frequently  trespassed  as  raiders.  At  the  end 
of  December  1929,  ‘  a  small  party  of  tribesmen  of  doubtful  nationality, 
who  had  previously  been  in  association  with  the  rebels,  surrendered 
to  'Iraqi  police’;  and  early  in  January  1930  the  main  body  of  the 
rebels,  several  thousand  strong,  surrendered  with  their  leaders, 
including  Faysalu’d-Dawish  himself,  to  contingents  of  the  British 
Air  Force  in  Kuwayti  territory.5  ‘  After  guarantees  had  been  received 
that  they  would  obtain  humane  treatment,’6  the  rebels,  ‘with  their 
own  consent,’  were  all  handed  over  to  King  'Abdu’l-'AzIz,  ‘in 
pursuance  of  an  assurance  previously  given  to  His  Majesty  that 
measures  would  be  taken  to  expel  any  Najdi  rebels  who  entered 
'Iraqi  or  Kuwayti  territory.’7 

The  elimination  of  Faysalu’d-Dawish  removed  the  obstacle  which 
had  prevented  a  good  understanding  between  the  Governments  of 
Riyad  and  Baghdad  during  the  eight  years  that  had  passed  since  the 

1  Oriente  Moderno,  loc.  cit. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  x,  No.  1  (January  1930),  p.  33,  and  vol.  x,  No.  2  (February 
1930),  p.  85. 

3  British  Government’s  Beport  on  ' Iraq  for  the  year  1929  (Colonial  No.  55, 
1930),  p.  43. 

4  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

6  Statement  made  on  the  19th  February,  1930,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster,  by  Dr.  Drummond  Shiels,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary 
question. 

6  Statement,  just  cited,  by  Dr.  Shiels. 

7  Statement  made  on  the  5th  March,  1930,  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster,  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question. 
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conquest  of  Ibn  Rashid  by  Ibn  Sa'ud  had  made  the  territories  of 
Najd  and  Iraq  conterminous.1  The  British  Government,  who  were 
in  treaty  relations  with  both  these  Arab  states  and  would  have  been 
gravely  embarrassed  if  they  had  been  called  on  to  intervene  in  a 
conflict  between  them,  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
situation ;  and  on  the  22nd— 24th  February,  1930,  a  meeting  took 
place  on  board  a  British  warship  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  presence 
of  the  British  High  Commissioner  for  Iraq,  between  King  'Abdu’l- 
Azlz  A1  Sa  ud  and  King  Faysal  b.  Husayn  Al  Hashim.  At  this 
meeting  2  the  two  sovereigns  exchanged  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
twro  police  posts,  erected  by  the  'Iraq!  Government  on  'Iraqi  territory 
in  the  desert,  some  seventy-five  and  ninety  miles  respectively  from 
the  nearest  points  on  the  Najd  frontier,  which  had  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  between  Baghdad  and  Riyad  since  1927 :3  ‘In  the  letters 
exchanged,  the  Kings’  undertook  ‘to  attempt  to  settle  this  question 
by  agreement  during  the  next  six  months,  and  failing  agreement  to 
refer  the  question  to  arbitration.  They  further  agreed  to  set  up  a 
special  tribunal  under  the  presidency  of  a  British  political  officer  in 
Kuwayt  in  June  1930  to  adjudicate  upon  claims  for  trans-frontier 
raiding.  The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  small  party  of  tribesmen 
who,  after  being  associated  in  the  recent  rebellion  against  Ibn  Sa'ud’, 
had  entered  'Iraqi  territory  in  December  1929,  ‘was  also  discussed 
and  satisfactorily  settled.  The  draft  of  a  Bon  Voisinage  Agreement 
was  accepted  in  principle.  This  ‘provided,’  inter  alia,  for  the  exchange 
of  diplomatic  missions.  It  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  countries  should  be  held  after  three  months  to  con¬ 
clude  a  formal  agreement  on  the  basis  of  this  draft.’ 

The  overthrow  of  Faysalu’d-Dawlsh  enabled  Ibn  Sa'ud  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  position,  not  only  by  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
his  neighbours  the  King  of  'Iraq  and  the  Shaykh  of  Kuwayt,  but  also 
by  proceeding  judiciously  with  those  Western  innovations  to  which 
the  recalcitrant  chiefs  had  formerly  taken  exception.4  Already 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  the  spring  of  1929,  he  had 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  330-1 .  In  tlie  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B, 
section  (iii),  the  history  of  the  troubles  on  the  Najdi-'Iraqi  border  has  been 
carried  down  to  the  summer  of  1928.  A  continuation  of  the  record,  down  to 
the  eve  of  Faysalu’d-Dawish’s  revolt  against  Ibn  Sa'ud  in  the  spring  of  1929, 
will  be  found  in  the  British  Government’s  Report  on  ' Iraq  for  the  year  1929 
(Colonial  No.  55,  1930),  pp.  40-3. 

2  The  following  account  of  the  results  achieved  at  the  meeting  is  taken  from 
a  statement  made  on  the  5th  March,  1930,  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  West¬ 
minster,  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question. 

3  For  the  history  of  this  controversy  see  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  299  seqq. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  292-3. 
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surveyed  and  opened  up  an  automobile  route  from  Riyad  to  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf;1  and  by  the  autumn  of  1930  the  same 
process  of  development  was  well  advanced  on  the  other  side  of  his 
dominions,  in  the  Hijaz.2  Again,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1929, 
four  aeroplanes,  purchased  by  the  Najdi  Government  in  Great 
Britain,  arrived  in  Hasa  via  Palestine  and  'Iraq.3  The  experience  of 
the  British  and  other  Western  Governments  in  the  Islamic  World  had 
shown  the  potency  of  aeroplanes  and  motor-cars  as  instruments  for 
controlling  the  elusive  nomads  of  the  desert  and  the  steppe  ; 4  and  this 
practical  consideration  may  have  weighed  more  with  the  tribal 
chiefs  who  had  opposed  the  acquisition  of  these  Western  devices  by 
their  overlord  than  the  religious  scruples  which  they  had  professed. 
Now  that  these  instruments  were  in  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  hands,  the  supremacy 
over  the  tribes  and  their  leaders,  which  he  had  just  reasserted  by 
force  of  arms,  might  be  regarded  as  secure  against  any  future  challenge 
from  Faysalu’d-Dawish  and  his  kind.  Yet  Ibn  Sa'ud  did  not  confine 
his  interest  to  those  Western  devices  which  could  be  turned  to 
military  account.  In  1930,  he  used  the  leisure  which  the  overthrow 
of  Faysalu’d-Dawish  had  given  him  in  order  to  import  and  distribute 
machinery  for  pumping  water  and  for  boring  artesian  wells ; 5  and 
these  engines  might  do  more,  in  the  long  run,  than  motor-cars  and 
aeroplanes  to  preserve  the  empire  which  he  had  built  up.  The 
scarcity  of  water  was  the  limiting  factor  in  Arabian  agriculture ;  and 
by  making  the  most  that  could  be  made  of  the  water-supply  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  providing  positive  relief  for  the 
economic  strain  to  wdiich  the  rebellion  of  1929  was  ultimately 
traceable. 

While  Mustafa  Kemal  in  Turkey  maintained  his  position  by 
chicane  and  Ibn  Sa'iid  in  Arabia  rode  the  storm,  Amanu’llah  in 
Afghanistan  came  to  grief.  Finding  himself  ruler  of  a  people  who 
were  not  less  spirited,  and  hardly  less  primitive,  than  Ibn  Sa'ud’s 
Wahhabis,  the  King  of  Afghanistan  had  been  imitating  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  provocative  methods  of  Westernization  which  Mustafa 
Kemal  had  applied  to  his  relatively  docile,  sophisticated,  and  secular- 
minded  Turks;6  and,  instead  of  taking  the  rebellion  of  1924-5 7  as  a 

1  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  ix,  No.  3  (March  1929),  p.  138. 

2  For  details  see  ibid.,  vol.  x.  No.  12  (December  1930),  pp.  643-4. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  ix,  No.  12  (December  1929),  p.  572;  vol.  x.  No.  1  (January 
1930),  p.  33;  vol.  x,  No.  2  (February  1930),  p.  85. 

4  On  this  point,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  5-6. 

6  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  5  (May  1930),  p.  206. 

6  For  details  of  King  Amanu’llah’ s  proceedings,  see  the  Survey  for  1928, 
Part  III  A. 

7  For  the  history  of  this  rebellion,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  567-8. 
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warning,  he  appears  to  have  been  misled,  by  his  eventual  success  in 
suppressing  it,  into  believing  that  he  could  impose  his  will  upon  his 
subjects  with  a  sovereign  disregard  for  their  feelings.  Accordingly, 
he  persisted  in  his  reckless  course  of  offending  and  alarming  both  the 
ulama  and  the  tribesmen  and  thus  provoked  a  combination  of  hostile 
forces  to  which  he  succumbed. 

I  he  storm  broke  in  November  1928  with  a  rising  of  the  Shinwarl 
and  Khugyan!  tribes,  who  cut  the  road  between  Jalalabad  and  Dakka 
(thus  stopping  the  importation  of  munitions  and  other  supplies  by 
King  Amanu’llah  via  India  and  the  Khaybar  Pass).  On  the  30th 
November,  1928,  these  tribesmen  destroyed  the  royal  palace  at 
Jalalabad ;  and  they  held  their  own  against  the  royal  troops.  A  ten 
days  truce  in  December  failed  to  lead  to  an  understanding  and  was 
followed  by  a  resumption  of  hostilities ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
military  revolt  in  Kabul  itself,  which  forced  the  King  to  take  refuge 
in  the  citadel  and  to  send  his  family  to  Qandahar.  It  was  in  vain  that, 
on  the  7th  January,  1929,  Amanu’llah  published  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  cancellation  of  almost  all  his  reforms.  The  coup  de 
grace  was  given  by  a  certain  Bacha-i-Saqqa  (‘the  Water-carrier’s 
Son’),  an  ex-brigand  in  Amanu’llah’s  service  who  now  turned  against 
his  master  and  marched  on  Kabul.  Treachery  in  the  regular  army 
put  '  the  Water-carrier’s  Son  ’  in  possession  of  artillery.  Under  threat 
of  bombardment,  Amanu’llah  abdicated  on  the  14th  January,  1929, 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Inayatu’llah,  and  made  his  escape  to  Qanda¬ 
har  by  air.  Under  the  same  threat,  Inayatu’llah  abdicated  in  his 
turn  on  the  17th  and  escaped  by  air  to  Peshawar.  On  the  same  day, 
‘the  Water-carrier’s  Son’  entered  the  royal  palace  at  Kabul  and  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  Amir  of  Afghanistan  under,  the  title  of  Ghazi 
Habibu’llah.1  For  the  moment,  it  looked  as  though  the  Afghan 
state  were  in  dissolution.  The  Shinwarl,  having  successfully  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Amanu’llah,  refused  to  accept  the  pretensions  of 
Habibu’llah  and  settled  down  to  a  congenial  life  of  fighting  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes  and  infesting  the  caravan-route  between  the 
Khaybar  Pass  and  Kabul.  A  cousin  of  Amanu’llah’s,  'All  Ahmad 
Khan,  proclaimed  himself  Amir  in  rivalry  with  ‘the  Water-carrier’s 
Son  ’ ;  and  Amanu’llah  himself  revoked  his  abdication  and  prepared 
to  fight  for  his  lost  kingdom  from  his  new  base  at  Qandahar. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  British  Government  adopted  a  policy 
of  strict  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and 

1  Text  of  a  manifesto  addressed  by  him  to  the  Afghan  people  and  to 
the  Muslim  world  at  large  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  ix,  No.  3  (March  1929), 
pp. 134-5. 
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strict  neutrality  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  Amanu’llah 
included  ; 1  and  in  February  1 929  they  evacuated  the  personnel  of  the 
British  diplomatic  mission  from  Kabul  to  India  by  air.  At  the  same 
time,  with  the  assent  of  Habibu’llah,  they  evacuated,  by  the  same 
means  and  the  same  route,  the  members  of  any  other  foreign  diplo¬ 
matic  missions,  as  well  as  any  private  foreign  residents  of  British  or 
other  nationality,  who  desired  to  leave.  During  the  two  months  of 
civil  war  in  Afghanistan  which  had  culminated  in  the  entry  of 
Habibu’llah  into  Kabul  on  the  17th  January,  1929,  no  injuries  appear 
to  have  been  inflicted  upon  foreign  residents  either  deliberately  or 
unintentionally.  In  view,  however,  of  the  anarchy  into  which  the 
country  had  fallen,  and  of  the  prospect  of  further  troubles  to  come, 
the  majority  of  the  foreign  residents  took  advantage  of  the  British 
Government’s  offer.  Before  the  end  of  February  1929,  the  British 
Air  Force  had  evacuated  from  Afghanistan  more  than  500  persons, 
including  220  British  subjects  of  Indian  race,  54  Germans,  49  Turks,2 
25  Persians,  34  Afghans,  and  a  certain  number  of  French  people, 
Italians  and  others.  It  is  true  that  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Soviet 
diplomatic  missions  were  not  withdrawn  from  Kabul  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  Governments,  and  that  one  of  the  British  aeroplanes  engaged  on 
the  work  of  evacuation  conveyed  to  Kabul  Baron  Leopold  von 
Plessen,  the  German  Consul-General  at  Calcutta,  who  had  been 
appointed  charge  d’affaires  in  Afghanistan  by  his  Government  in 
order  to  look  after  the  interests  of  certain  German  nationals  formerly 
in  Amanu’flah’s  service  and  now  in  difficulties  with  Habibu’llah.  In 
general,  however,  Afghanistan  seemed  to  be  relapsing  into  that  state 
of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  which  King  Amanu’llah 
had  been  dragging  her,  all  too  precipitately,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  also  into  a  state  of  internal  anarchy  such  as  she  had  never  known 
during  the  half-century  which  had  elapsed  since  Amanu’llah’s  grand¬ 
father,  the  Amir  'Abdu’r-Rahman,  had  first  established  an  effective 
central  Government. 

That  half-century  of  law  and  order,  inaugurated  by  'Abdu’r-Rah¬ 
man,  proved,  under  the  test  of  the  interregnum  of  1929,  to  have  made 

1  See  the  statements  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the 
30th  January,  1929,  and  on  the  20th  February,  1929,  by  Sir  Austen  Chamber¬ 
lain,  in  answer  to  parliamentary  questions.  The  British  Government  took 
the  view  that  Amanu’llah,  having  once  abdicated,  could  not  properly  he 
recognized  by  them  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Afghanistan  unless  and  until 
it  became  clear  that  he  was  once  more  recognized  as  such  by  a  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  Afghans. 

2  Including,  apparently,  the  staff  of  a  Turkish  military  mission,  which  had 
arrived  in  Afghanistan,  on  King  Amanu’llah’s  invitation,  just  before  the 
storm  had  broken. 
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a  deeper  impress  upon  Afghanistan  than  the  decade  of  Westernization 
inaugurated  by  Amanu’llah.  Before  the  year  was  out,  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  had  submitted  to  an  effective  central  Government  again 
— partly,  perhaps,  out  of  habit ;  partly  owing  to  the  discovery,  by 
direct  experiment,  that  anarchy  was  on  the  whole  more  unpleasant 
than  strong  government  after  all ;  partly  in  response  to  an  intuition 
that  if  Afghanistan  lost  her  unity  the  Afghans  would  lose  their 
independence ;  and  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  and 
sympathetic  personality  of  the  Sardar  Muhammad  Nadir  Khan. 

Nadir  Khan,  who  was  related  by  marriage  to  King  Amanu’llah, 
had  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Afghan  Army  during  the  Third 
Anglo-Afghan  War  in  1919. 1  Thereafter  he  had  been  Minister  of  War 
at  Kabul  and  then  Afghan  Minister  in  France,  until,  in  1926,  he  had 
retired  from  the  latter  post  on  account  of  ill  health  and  had  settled 
down  to  live  on  the  French  Riviera.  On  the  news  of  the  revolt  against 
Amanu’llah,  Nadir  Khan  hurried  back  from  the  Riviera,  landed  at 
Bombay  on  the  21st  February,  1929,  and  left  Peshawar,  with  his 
brother  Shah  Wall  Khan,  on  the  6th  March  to  join  another  brother, 
Mahmud  Khan,  in  Khost  (a  district  on  the  Afghan  side  of  the  frontier, 
in  a  salient  of  Afghan  territory  between  the  Kurram  and  the  Tochi 
Valleys),2  where  he  had  personal  influence  among  the  tribes.  Another 
brother,  Muhammad  Hashim  Khan,  was  already  at  work  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jalalabad.  Nadir  Khan  promptly  assembled  a 
tribal  conference  ( jirga )  at  Gardez  and  made  overtures  for  another — - 
to  be  attended  by  representatives  from  Qandahar,  Kabul,  and 
Jalalabad — to  meet  at  Mukur,  on  the  Qandahar-Kabul  road.  He 
thus  assumed  the  role  of  a  mediator ;  and  he  did  not  throw  in  his  lot 
with  Amanu'llah  when,  on  the  27th  March,  1929,  the  latter  started 
to  march  on  Kabul  from  Qandahar.  In  this,  Nadir  showed  his 
wisdom,  for  Amanu’llah’s  offensive  was  a  fiasco.  The  only  tribe  that 
supported  him  were  the  Hazaras  (an  enclave  of  Shi'l  Mongols  who 
lived  a  life  apart  from  the  surrounding  Afghans).  The  Gilzais  held 
aloof ;  and  Amanu’llah  had  got  no  farther  on  his  road  than  Kalat-i- 
Gilzai  before  he  was  met  by  Habibu’llah’s  forces  and  defeated  on  the 
22nd  May,  1929.  On  the  23rd  he  took  refuge  in  British-Indian  terri¬ 
tory  at  Chaman,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Inayatu’llah  (who  had 
rejoined  him  at  Qandahar  from  India)  and  by  Queen  Surayya.  From 
India  he  sailed  for  the  second  time  for  Europe— this  time  no  longer 
as  a  monarch  on  the  grand  tour  but  as  an  exile  seeking  an  asylum. 

1  For  the  history  of  this  war,  see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  Part  IV,  section  (iv). 

2  For  Khost,  which  had  been  the  starting-point  of  the  revolt  against  King 
Amanu’llah  in  1924-5,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  567. 
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The  Amir  Habibu’llah  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  and  his 
troops  occupied  not  only  Qandahar  but  Mazar-i-Sharlf ,  the  capital  of 
Afghan  Turkistan,  and  Herat.  'All  Ahmad  Khan,  who  had  joined 
forces  with  Amanu’llah  and  had  proclaimed  himself  Amir,  at  Qanda¬ 
har,  after  Amanu’llah’s  flight,  fell  into  Habibu’llah’s  hands  and 
was  put  to  death  by  him.  Yet  the  Hazara  remained  recalcitrant  to 
his  authority ;  the  Gilzais  were  doubtful  allies ;  and,  in  the  east, 
the  Shinwarls  and  their  neighbours  cherished  their  new-found 
independence.  Above  all,  Nadir  Khan  steadily  refused  to  recognize 
Habibu’llah  and  demanded  that  he  should  lay  down  his  power  and 
leave  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  Afghan  people  to  decide  who  should 
be  their  ruler. 

The  tide  turned  in  June  1929,  when  a  Gilzai  chieftain,  Sher  Agha — 
the  brother  of  an  eminent  the  Hazrat  Sahib  of  Shorbazar,  who 

had  been  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  overthrow  of  Amanu’llah — 
assembled  a  jirga  of  the  southern  and  western  tribes  at  Shishnak, 
north  of  Garclez,  where  Nadir  Khan  had  his  head-quarters.  This  was 
a  symptom  that  Nadir  Khan  was  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  'ulama 
and  the  tribes ;  and  it  threw  Habibu’llah  on  to  the  defensive.  In 
the  struggle  between  Habibu’llah  and  Nadir  which  now  followed, 
Habibu’llah  gained  an  initial  success  by  occupying  Gardez  on  the 
25th  June  and  holding  this  strategic  point  for  a  few  days.  Nadir  was 
hampered  by  lack  of  money  and  supplies ;  but  he  gradually  gained 
ground  until  the  city  of  Kabul  was  occupied  by  his  brothers  Shah 
Wall  Khan  and  Shah  Mahmud  Khan  on  the  10th  October,  1929.  The 
citadel,  in  which  Habibu’llah  had  taken  refuge,  fell  on  the  13th — 
Habibu’llah  making  good  his  escape.  Nadir  then  entered  Kabul  on 
the  15th  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Afghanistan  by  acclamation  on 
the  same  day. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  interregnum,  for  King  Nadir  succeeded  in 
consolidating  his  position  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  ex-King 
Amanu’llah  telegraphed  his  congratulations ;  the  new  regime  was 
recognized  by  the  foreign  Governments  with  which  Afghanistan  had 
entered  into  diplomatic  relations  during  Amanu’llah’s  reign;  and 
these  relations  were  now  re-established.1  On  the  7th  May,  1930,  it 
was  announced  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  Whitehall  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  confirming  the  Anglo-Afghan  treaty  of  the  22nd 
November,  1921. 2  At  home,  King  Nadir’s  sovereignty  was  rapidly 
acknowledged  throughout  Afghanistan ;  and  the  last  resistance  to  his 

1  See  Fr.  Hesse:  ‘Zur  Aussenpolitik  Afghanistan  unter  Mohammad  Nadir 
Schah  Afghan’,  in  Europaische  Gesprdche,  December  1930. 

2  For  this  treaty,  see  the  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  383-4. 
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authority  disappeared  after  the  prompt  suppression  of  an-  abortive 
rising  on  the  part  of  a  small  section  of  the  Shinwarl  in  February 
1930. 

King  Nadir  made  his  way  by  pursuing,  in  Afghanistan,  the  policy 
which  King  'Abclu’l-'Aziz  had  been  pursuing,  under  similar  concli- 
dions,  in  Arabia.  While  asserting  his  own  authority  in  the  secular 
sphere  with  a  strong  hand  and  availing  himself  freely  of  any  Western 
technique  and  apparatus  that  might  serve  this  end,  he  was  at  pains 
to  conciliate  the  ' ulama  and  to  show  respect  for  the  Shan  ah.  On  the 
27th  November,  1929,  he  published  a  declaration  of  policy  in  ten 
points:  first,  the  foundation  of  his  government  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Islamic  Law ;  second,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  alcoholic 
beverages ;  third,  the  establishment  of  a  military  school  and  of  an 
arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  modern  weapons ;  fourth,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  diplomatic  relations  established  by  King  Amanu’llah 
with  foreign  Powers ;  fifth,  the  repair  of  telegraphs  and  telephones ; 
sixth,  the  reconditioning  of  all  the  roads  ;  seventh,  energetic  measures 
for  collecting  all  arrears  of  public  revenue ;  eighth,  the  development 
of  commercial  relations  with  foreign  Powers ;  ninth,  the  advancement 
of  public  instruction ;  tenth,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  Council  of 
State  and  the  appointment  of  a  Prime  Minister  who  was  to  form  a 
Cabinet,  subject  to  the  King’s  approval. 

The  ninth  of  these  points,  if  it  were  put  into  execution  circum¬ 
spectly,  might  reopen  most  of  the  doors  which  the  first  point  pur¬ 
ported  to  close.  Indeed,  it  might  enable  King  Nadir,  if  he  desired,  to 
attain,  by  a  flanking  movement,  the  objective  of  thorough-going 
Westernization  which  the  ex-King  Amanu’llah  had  failed  to  carry  in 
a  reckless  frontal  attack.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  King  Nadir 
had  apparently  secured  the  approval  and  support  of  no  less  eminent 
a  religious  authority  than  the  Hazrat  Sahib  of  Shorbazar  himself, 
who,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  Afghan  students  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1929,  was  reported  to  have  exhorted  them  to  study  the  Occi¬ 
dental  as  well  as  the  Oriental  sciences,  on  the  ground  that  ‘all  sciences 
are  useful,  being  light  from  the  lights  of  God’.  He  further  exhorted 
them  to  learn  foreign  languages  in  order  to  equip  themselves  for 
frustrating  the  knavish  tricks  of  foreign  enemies.1  This  last  sentence 
throws  light  on  this  eminent  Afghan  ' dlim’s  state  of  mind.  We  may 
read  between  the  lines  that  he  was  willing  to  sanction  the  study  of  the 
Satanic  sciences  of  the  West  because  he  realized  that  this  was  the 
only  means  by  which  an  Islamic  community  in  his  generation  could 

1  For  this  speech,  see  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  2  (February  1930),  p.  72, 
following  Al-Muqattam  of  Cairo,  1st  January,  1930. 
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avert  the  greater  evil  of  falling  under  the  economic  and  political 
ascendancy  of  the  Westerners.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  Hijazi 
Government  decided,  in  1930,  to  establish  schools,  at  Jiddah,  for  the 
strictly  practical  Western  techniques  of  aviation  and  radiotelegraphy, 
and  even  to  send  a  party  of  students  to  study  radiotelegraphy  in 
London.1  Such  calculations  were  rational  and  clear-sighted ;  yet, 
when  the  Zealots  of  Islam  themselves  adopted  the  Herodian  tactics 
of  fighting  the  West  with  its  own  weapons,  it  was  evident  that  the 
days  of  Zealotism  in  the  Islamic  World  were  numbered,  even  in  its 
last  strongholds. 

(ii)  Relations  between  Egypt  and  (treat  Britain  (1928-30). 

(a)  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  1929-30  AND 

THOSE  OF  1927-8 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1929-30,  as  in  1927-8,  the  British  and 
Egyptian  Governments  made  an  earnest  and  sustained  but  ultimately 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  an  agreed  settlement  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  problem. 

I  he  points  of  similarity  between  these  two  attempts 2  were  remark¬ 
able.  Both  arose  out  of  conversations  in  London  between  an  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister  and  a  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  a  time  when  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  was  visiting  Great 
Britain.  On  both  occasions  the  conversations  turned  into  negotiations 
for  a  comprehensive  agreement  in  treaty  form  without  any  antecedent 
design  or  even  expectation  on  either  side.  Both  the  Egyptian  Prime 
Ministers  Abdu  1-Khaliq  Pasha  Sarwat  in  1927  and  Muhammad 
Pasha  Mahmud  in  1929— were  able  to  agree  with  the  British  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  day — Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  former  instance 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  in  the  latter — so  far  as  to  produce  an 
agreed  draft  text.  At  the  same  time,  both  were  unable  to  proceed 
further  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Wafd.  In  order  to  secure  this, 
both  returned  from  London  to  Egypt ;  both  found  themselves  handi- 
capped  In  an  emphatic  declaration,  on  the  British  Foreign  Secretary’s 
part,  that  the  draft  which  the  Egyptian  Prime*  Minister  was  bringing 
home  with  him  represented  ‘the  limit’,3  or  indeed  ‘the  extreme 
limit  ,  to  which  the  British  Government  could  go.  In  both  cases 

Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  s,  No.  12  (December  1930),  pp.  642-3. 

The  history  of  the  attempt  of  1927-8  is  recorded  in  the  Survey  for  1928 
Part  III  B,  section  (i).  * 

3  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  his  first  despatch  of  the  24th  November  1927 
to  Lord  Lloyd  (quoted  in  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  257). 

„  4 1Mr;  Arthur,  Henderson  in  his  note  of  the  3rd  August,  1929,  to  Muhammad 
Pasha  Mahmud. 
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the  leader  of  the  Wafd,  Mustafa  Pasha  Nahhas,  deliberately  brought 
about  the  returning  Prime  Minister’s  downfall,  succeeded  him  in 
office,  took  action  which  caused  his  predecessor’s  provisional  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  British  Government  to  miscarry,  and  thereafter  fell  in 
his  turn.  Again,  in  both  June  1928  and  June  1930,  Nahhas  Pasha’s 
fall  was  deliberately  brought  about  by  King  Fuad,  to  make  way  for 
a  Prime  Minister  who  was  prepared  to  govern,  in  defiance  of  the 
11  afd,  dictatorially.  Thereupon,  in  both  cases,  the  Egyptian  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  first  prorogued  and  eventually  dissolved. 

Thus,  by  the  close  of  the  year  1930,  the  wheel  might  appear  to 
have  come  round,  full  circle,  to  the  stationary  position  in  which  it 
had  been  standing  at  the  close  of  the  year  1928.  Yet  there  were 
important  differences,  as  well  as  remarkable  points  of  similarity, 
between  these  two  chapters  of  Anglo-Egyptian  history.  For  instance, 
Sarwat  Pasha  had  been  less  unfavourably  placed  for  securing  the 
concurrence  of  the  Wafd,  whose  leaders  were  actually  co-operating 
with  him  in  a  Coalition  Ministry  of  which  he  was  the  head,  than 
Mahmud  Pasha,  who  wTas  governing  Egypt  in  the  teeth  of  the  Wafd 
as  a  dictator.  On  the  other  side  Mr.  Henderson  was  not  embarrassed 
by  the  opposition  with  which  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  had  had  to 
reckon  on  the  part  of  certain  of  his  colleagues  in  the  British  Cabinet 
of  the  day  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  then  British  High  Commissioner 
in  Egypt,  Lord  Lloyd.  A  further  difference  was  that  in  1928  Nahhas 
Pasha  and  his  friends  had  rejected  the  Sarwat-Chamberlain  terms 
outright,  wThereas  in  1930  they  negotiated  on  the  Mahmud-Henderson 
terms  and  made  strenuous  efforts,  in  co-operation  with  the  British 
Government,  to  develop  these  proposals  into  a  definitive  agreement. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  measure  of  agreement  attained  before  the 
negotiations  broke  down  was  notably  greater  in  1930  than  it  had 
been  in  1928.  In  1928,  the  stumbling-block  had  been  the  maintenance 
of  the  British  Army  on  Egyptian  soil.1  In  1930,  this  stumbling-block 
was  at  length  completely  removed  in  an  agreed  draft  text  of  an 
article  dealing  with  the  subject,  which  was  to  figure  in  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  treaty.2  The  stumbling-block  over  which  the  negotiations 
broke  down  in  1930  was  the  question  of  the  Sudan — a  question  which, 
in  the  negotiations  of  1927-8,  had  been  deliberately  put  on  one  side 
at  an  early  stage  and  reserved  for  future  settlement,  because  at  that 
time  the  divergence  of  views  on  this  subject  was  so  wide  as  to  exclude 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  263. 

2  Article  9  of  the  ‘Draft  Treaty  as  agreed,  apart  from  Article  11,  during  the 
night  of  May  7/8,  1930,  subject  to  agreement  on  the  notes  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Treaty.’  (Text  in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3575  of  1930,  p.  36.) 
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all  hope  of  agreement.1  Moreover,  the  economic  question  of  the 
utilization  of  the  Nile  Waters,  which  had  been  taken  up,  concurrently 
with  the  political  questions  (other  than  that  of  the  Sudan  itself)  in 
the  negotiations  of  1927-8  2  and  had  therefore  been  left  in  suspense 
when  those  negotiations  failed,  was  settled  in  an  exchange  of  notes 
on  the  7th  May,  1929, 3  and  was  thus  removed  from  the  field  of 
controversy  before  the  political  negotiations  of  1929-30  were 
initiated. 

Accordingly,  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  of  1930  left  behind 
it  an  atmosphere,  not  of  resentment  and  recrimination,  but  of  friend 
ship  and  hope.  In  a  statement  given  to  the  Press4  immediately  after 
the  Conference  had  come  to  an  end  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
of  the  8th  May,  Nahhas  Pasha  declared: 

We  have  lost  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  but  we  have 
won  her  actual  friendship,  which  is  all  important.5 

Meanwhile,  at  the  formal  meeting  at  which  the  proceedings  were 
wound  up,  Mr.  Henderson  had 

made  it  clear  to  the  Egyptian  delegation  that,  if  they  found  after  their 
return  to  Egypt,  and  after  discussion  with  their  friends  there,  that  there 
was  any  hope  of  the  draft  treaty  becoming  an  accepted  instrument,  it 
was  still  available,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  try  to 
reach  agreement  with  regard  to  the  few  remaining  passages  in  the  note 
annexed  to  the  treaty  in  order  to  make  signature  possible.6 

Thus,  in  spite  of  superficial  appearances,  Anglo-Egyptian  relations, 
as  they  stood  at  the  close  of  1930,  had  not  reverted  to  the  position 
in  which  they  had  been  standing  at  the  close  of  1928.  A  substantial 
advance  had  been  made  towards  the  common  goal  of  a  comprehensive 
and  definitive  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement. 

(b)  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  1929-30 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1929  the  situation,  in  brief,  was  as 
follows:  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  were  still  governed  by  the  uni¬ 
lateral  declaration  of  Egyptian  independence — subject  to  the  reserva¬ 
tion  of  four  matters  for  free  discussion  and  friendly  accommodation 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  250. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  253  and  255-6. 

3  See  p.  193,  below. 

4  Text  in  The  Times,  9th  May,  1930. 

6  Compare  Nahhas  Pasha’s  statement  made,  on  the  19tli  May,  1930,  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  landing  at  Alexandria,  to  the  correspondent  of  The  Times 
in  Egypt  (text  in  The  Times,  20th  May,  1930). 

6  British  Government’s  ‘Memorandum  on  the  Negotiations’  (printed  in 
Cmd.  3575  of  1930). 
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at  some  future  date — which  had  been  made  on  the  28th  February, 
1922 ; 1  relations  between  Egypt  and  those  Powers  which  had  pos¬ 
sessed  capitulations,  or  capitulatory  rights,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
were  still  governed  by  the  Ottoman  capitulatory  regime,  except  in 
so  far  as  this  had  been  modified  by  the  local  Egyptian  institution  of 
the  Mixed  Courts,  as  established  by  the  Egyptian  Organic  Law  of 
1875; 2  in  the  internal  life  of  Egypt,  the  parliamentary  Constitution 
of  1923  was  in  abeyance  and  the  country  was  being  governed  clicta- 
torially,  on  King  Fu’ad’-s  behalf,  by  Muhammad  Pasha  Mahmud, 
a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party.3 

Before  Mahmud  Pasha  arrived  in  England  in  June  1929  and 
entered  into  discussions  with  Mr.  Henderson  upon  the  fundamental 

1  See  tlie  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  194-5. 

2  From  tlie  promulgation  of  the  Egyptian  Organic  Law  of  1875  down  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Lausanne  on  the  6th  August,  1924, 
the  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  Egypt  which  had  been  given  to  the  Mixed 
Courts  had  been  taken  in  practice  as  covering  all  non- Ottomans,  whether  or 
not  they  happened  to  be  subjects  of  some  capitulatory  Power,  whereas  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Egyptian  Courts  which  had  been  constituted  by  the  Organic 
Law  of  1883  had  been  confined  to  Ottoman  subjects.  The  coming  into  force 
of  the  Lausanne  Treaty  raised  the  new  problem  of  the  status,  in  Egypt,  of 
non-Egyptian  ex-Ottoman  subjects  (i.e.  citizens  of  the  Turkish  Republic  or 
ressortissants  of  the  Yaman,  the  Najd-Ilijaz,  or  of  the  ex-Ottoman  territories 
mandated  to  France  and  Great  Britain)  who  had  now  become  foreigners  in 
Egypt  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  common  Ottoman  nationality  which 
all  such  persons  had  formerly  shared  with  the  Egyptians  themselves.  On  the 
27th  March,  1929,  the  Egyptian  Government  promulgated  an  amendment  to 
the  Organic  Law  of  1883  to  provide  that  the  Egyptian  Courts  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  foreigners  who  were  not  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction 
either  by  treaties  or  by  usage.  This  piece  of  Egyptian  legislation  raised  the 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Courts ;  and  on  the  24th  April-3rd 
May,  1929,  this  question  was  tried,  on  a  test  case,  before  the  United  Chambers 
of  the  Mixed  Court  of  Appeal.  In  contending  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mixed  Courts  should  be  confined  to  the  subjects  of  capitulatory  Powers  or  of 
Powers  with  capitulatory  rights,  the  Egyptian  Government  showed  themselves 
ready  to  take  a  large  view.  They  did  not  propose  to  exclude  from  this  category 
either  Powers  that  had  renounced  their  capitulations  in  the  peace  treaties 
following  the  General  War  of  1914-18  or  the  successor  states  of  capitulatory 
Powers  or  former  subjects  of  the  defunct  Russian  Empire.  The  United 
Chambers  of  the  Mixed  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mixed  Courts  extended  to  subjects  of  non-capitulatory  Powers,  excepting  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  and  the  other  states  created  out  of  former  territories  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  virtue  of  the  Lausanne  Treaty.  In  the  Court’s  con¬ 
sidered  judgement,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  term  ‘foreigners’  could 
only  include  those  who  were  regarded  as  foreigners  at  the  time  when  the  Mixed 
Courts  were  established — an  opinion  which  would  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Mixed  Courts  all  Bulgarian,  Serbian  and  Rumanian  subjects  (unless  the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  and  Rumania  were  to  be  regarded  as  successor 
states,  not  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy,  which  had, 
of  course,  been  a  capitulatory  Power). 

3  For  the  coup  d'etat  of  June  1928,  see  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  276-8. 
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questions  outstanding  in  regard  to  Anglo-Egyptian  relations,  the 
ground  was  cleared  by  the  settlement  of  certain  financial  and 
economic  matters. 

On  the  5th  February,  1929,  negotiations  between  the  Egyptian 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Mr.  Leith  Ross,  the  Deputy  Controller  of 
Finance  in  the  Treasury  in  Whitehall,  resulted  in  the  initialing  of 
an  agreement  relative  to  the  Ottoman  Guaranteed  Loan  of  1855 
and  other  financial  questions,  and  this  agreement  was  subsequently 
confirmed,  on  the  17th  March,  by  the  signatures  of  Muhammad 
Pasha  Mahmud  and  Lord  Lloyd  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments.1  In  consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
undertaking  to  pay  to  the  Egyptian  Government  a  share  of  Repara¬ 
tion  fixed  at  0-464  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  Reparation  receipts 
distributed  to  the  British  Empire,  the  Egyptian  Government  under¬ 
took  to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  Guaranteed  Loan  of  1855  (which  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  French  and  British  Governments  and  charged 
on  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  specially  on  such 
part  of  the  Egyptian  tribute  as  then  remained  unencumbered). 
Provided  that  these  sums  were  duly  paid,  the  British  Government 
now  agreed  that  the  Egyptian  Government  should  be  discharged 
absolutely  from  any  liability  in  respect  of  the  Ottoman  Guaranteed 
Loan  of  1 855,  and  they  took  upon  themselves  the  sole  responsibility 
for  meeting  all  claims  against  Egypt  under  this  head.2  At  the  same 
time  the  Egyptian  Government  offered,  and  the  British  Government 
accepted,  a  lump  sum  in  payment  of  two  sets  of  claims  still  out¬ 
standing  from  the  period  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18 — the  two 
claimants  being  the  British  Shipping  Liquidation  Department  and 
the  British  War  Office. 

This  financial  settlement  of  the  17th  March,  1929,  was  outranged 
in  importance  by  the  settlement  of  an  economic  question — the  use 
of  the  Nile  Waters  for  irrigation — which  was  transacted  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  of  the  7th  May.3 

In  previous  volumes  of  this  series,  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
a  mixed  expert  commission,  consisting  of  an  Egyptian  and  a  British 

1  The  texts  of  the  documents,  as  signed  on  the  17th  March,  1929,  are  printed 
in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3305  of  1929. 

2  The  Egyptian  Government  availed  themselves  of  the  option  granted  in 
the  agreement  of  the  17th  March,  1929,  and  paid  to  His  Majesty’s  Government 
on  the  30tli  September,  1930,  the  sum  of  £870,268  in  complete  discharge  of  the 
outstanding  liability  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  respect  of  the  Ottoman 
Guaranteed  Loan  of  1855. 

3  Texts  in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3348  of  1929. 
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member  with  a  neutral  chairman,  was  appointed  in  1925  to  examine 
and  make  recommendations  upon  the  use  of  the  Nile  Waters  for 
irrigation  ;l  that  this  commission  presented  a  unanimous  report  on 
the  21st  March,  1926  ;2  and  that  the  commission’s  report  was  en¬ 
dorsed  in  a  draft  note3  which  was  to  be  addressed  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  Egyptian  Government  as  part  of  the  settlement 
which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
abortive  treaty  of  alliance  negotiated  between  Sarwat  Pasha  and 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  1927.  This  note  lapsed  when  the  Chamber- 
lain-Sarwat  treaty  fell  through  in  1928  ;  but  the  ground  which  it  had 
covered  was  the  first  part  of  the  field  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations 
to  be  re-explored ;  and  the  new  negotiations  over  the  Nile  Waters, 
which  were  conducted  without  prejudice  either  to  or  from  the  other 
questions  outstanding  between  the  two  Governments,  were  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  on  the  7th  May,  1929,  in  a  pair  of  notes 
exchanged  on  that  date  between  Muhammad  Pasha  Mahmud  and 
Lord  Lloyd — the  first  of  the  two  notes,  in  which  the  terms  of  agree¬ 
ment  were  set  forth,  proceeding  this  time  from  the  Egyptian  and 
not  from  the  British  Government.4 

The  basis  of  the  effective  agreement  of  1929  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  draft  agreement  of  1927-8.  The  findings  of  the  Nile  Waters 
Commission  of  1925  were  explicitly  accepted  by  the  two  Governments 
and  were  taken  as  an  integral  part  of  the  agreement  between  them.5 
Again,  as  in  1927-8,  the  controversial  question  whether  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  was  to  retain  its  former  superior  executive 
powers  over  the  regulation  and  distribution  of  Nile  Waters  in 
Sudanese  as  well  as  in  Egyptian  territory  was  disposed  of  by  omission. 
Indirectly,  however,  it  was  perhaps  involved  in  the  provisos  that  the 
agreement,  being  ‘essentially  directed  towards  the  regulation  of 
irrigation  arrangements  on  the  basis  of  the  Nile  Commission’s  Report  ’, 
had  ‘  no  bearing  on  the  status  quo  in  the  Sudan  ’,6  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  any  negotiations  being  entered  into  with  a  view  to  an  agreement 
on  the  status  of  the  Sudan,  the  Egyptian  Government’s  full  liberty 

1  The  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  265-6. 

2  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.,  and  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  235. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  255-6.  The  text  of  the  draft  note  will  he 
found  in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3050  of  1928  and  in  Documents 
on  International  Affairs,  1928,  pp.  250-2. 

4  The  texts  are  printed  in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3348  of 
1929  and  also  (with  the  omission  of  the  enclosure  in  Muhammad  Pasha 
Mahmud’s  note)  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1929,  pp.  300-3. 

5  In  token  of  this,  the  entire  text  of  the  Commission’s  Report  was  annexed 
to  Muhammad  Pasha  Mahmud’s  note  as  an  enclosure. 

6  Lord  Lloyd’s  note  of  the  7th  May,  1929. 
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was  expressly  reserved.1  Moreover,  it  was  explicitly  laid  down  in 
Mahmud  Pasha’s  note  that  ‘the  control  of  the  river’  was  ‘reserved 
for  free  discussion  between  the  two  Governments  in  the  [future] 
negotiations  on  the  question  of  the  Sudan  ’  and  was  not  affected  by 
the  irrigation  agreement.  The  safeguards  assured  to  Egypt  in  the 
draft  note  of  1927-8  were  not  only  reproduced  but  were  translated, 
on  the  whole,  into  more  concrete  and  emphatic  terms.2  Finally,  the 
provision  (reproduced  from  the  draft  note  of  1927-8)  that  any  un¬ 
foreseen  question,  arising  out  of  the  execution  of  the  agreement, 
should  ‘be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  good  faith’,  was  rein 
forced  by  a  new  provision  that  any  difference  of  opinion  which  the 
two  Governments  found  themselves  unable  to  settle  d  deux  should 
‘be  referred  to  an  independent  body  with  a  view  to  arbitration'. 

During  the  interval  between  the  signatures  of  the  financial  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  17th  March,  1929,  and  the  Nile  Waters  Agreement  of 
the  7th  May,  the  Egyptian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Hafiz 
Afifi,  paid  a  visit  to  London  and  discussed,  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
‘several  questions  which,  although  regarded  as  of  minor  political 
significance’,  were  ‘yet  of  great  importance  to  Egypt  and  to  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations  ’. 3  On  this  visit,  Dr.  Afifi  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  expressing,  in  a  public  manner,4  his  opinion  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  a  final  settlement  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  and  that 
the  moment  was  not  opportune  for  negotiations  looking  to  that  end. 

The  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  arrived  in  England  again  on  the 
18th  June,  1929,  this  time  in  the  company  of  the  Egyptian  Prime 
Minister,  Muhammad  Pasha  Mahmud  himself.  Although  in  the 
meantime  the  situation  had  been  altered  by  the  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  5th  June,  when  a  Labour 
Ministry  had  succeeded  the  previous  Conservative  Ministry  in  office, 
Mahmud  Pasha’s  intentions  and  expectations,  in  coming  to  England, 
were  much  the  same,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  those  of 
Dr.  Afifi  had  been  two  months  earlier.  He  came  with  the  intention 
of  discussing  with  the  British  Government  the  reform  of  the  capitula¬ 
tions  in  Egypt  and  of  exploring  the  ground  for  the  admission  of 

1  Muhammad  Pasha  Mahmud’s  note  of  the  7th  May,  1929. 

2  For  example,  compare  Par.  3  of  the  Egyptian  Note  of  the  7th  May,  1929, 
with  Par.  2  ( b )  of  the  draft  British  Note  of  1927-8  ;  Par.  4  (i)  with  Par.  6 ;  and 
Par.  4  (ii)-(v)  with  Pars.  4-7. 

3  e.g.  the  question  of  the  capitulations  in  Egypt,  in  their  financial  as  well 
as  in  their  judicial  aspect,  and  perhaps  also  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Nile 
Waters  for  irrigation,  which  was  settled  in  the  subsequent  agreement  of  the 
7tli  May,  1929. 

4  Through  a  statement  to  Reuter’s  representative  which  was  published  in 
the  London  Press  on  the  11th  April,  1929. 
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Egypt  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  not  with  the  expectation  of 
negotiating  on  larger  political  issues.1  ‘The  discussions,  however, 
took  another  turn.’  Mahmud  Pasha  ‘inferred  from  the  tendencies 
of  the  British  Government  and  from  the  general  political  situation 
that  a  precious  opportunity  had  arrived  to  reach  a  general  settle¬ 
ment  .  He  believed  that  he  ‘  would  have  been  sinful  and  neglectful 
of  his  duties  as  an  Egyptian  and  as  head  of  the  Government  if  ’  he 
had  let  such  an  opportunity  pass.  Therefore’  he  ‘did  not  hesitate 
to  direct  the  conversations  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  settlement 
on  the  basis  of  the  four  British  reservations.’2  This  account  of  the 
origins  of  the  Mahmud-Henderson  negotiations  of  1929  tallies  with 
Mr.  Henderson's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster, 
on  the  23rd  December,  1929,  that  it  was  not  either  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  or  the  Foreign  Secretary  individually  but  the 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  who  initiated  the 
conversations  out  of  which  the  negotiations  grew.3  Thus  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  found  himself  confronted  in  1929,  as  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
believed  himself  to  have  been  confronted  in  1927, 4  by  a  proposal 
from  his  Egyptian  visitor  which  it  was  morally  impossible  for  him 
to  refuse  to  consider.  Indeed,  he  regarded  the  parallel  as  being  so 
close  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23rd  December,  1929, 
he  quoted  and  applied  to  his  own  case,  with  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s 
assent,  the  actual  words  which  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  had  used  in 
the  same  House  on  the  10th  May,  1928,  a  propos  of  the  proposal 
which  he  had  received  in  July  1927  from  Sarwat  Pasha.5 

Mr.  Henderson’s  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  negotiations  of  1929 
was  as  follows : 

In  June  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  were  in 

this  country.  On  the  25th  June  I  received  a  memorandum  from  these 

1  See  Mahmud  Pasha’s  Report,  dated  the  20th  September,  1929,  on  the 
London  negotiations  of  the  summer  of  that  year,  as  published  in  Al-Ahrdm 
of  Cairo,  6th-7th  November,  1929,  and  summarized  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  ix, 
No.  12  (December  1929),  pp.  573-4.  See  further  a  statement  to  the  same  effect 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mahmud  Pasha,  after  his  return  to  Egypt,  on  the 
24th  August,  1929,  at  Alexandria  (text  in  The  Observer,  25tli  August,  1929, 
and  in  The  Times,  26th  August,  1929). 

2  Statement  by  Mahmud  Pasha  in  his  speech  delivered  at  Alexandria  on  the 
24th  August,  1929. 

3  ‘  I  did  not  initiate  the  conversations.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance.’ 
(Statement  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on 
the  23rd  December,  1929.) 

4  For  the  contradiction  between  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  and  Sarwat 
Pasha’s  records  of  the  origins  of  the  negotiations  of  1927,  see  the  Survey  for 
1928,  pp.  243-6. 

5  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  266,  footnote  1. 
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two  officials  in  which  there  was  set  forth  the  broad  lines  on  which  the 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister  was  anxious  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations.  An  examination  of  the  broad  lines  contained  in  the 
memorandum  showed  that  they  followed  generally  the  lines  of  the 
recommendations  of  Lord  Milner’s  Commission.1  Two  days  later,  in 
June  again,  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  the  then  Egyptian  Prime 
Minister.  He  expressed  very  warmly  and  very  strongly  his  anxiety  .  .  . 
not  merely  to  deal  with  minor  questions,  but  with  the  whole  question 
of  relations  between  Egypt  and  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  First  I  reported  the 
matter  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  After  doing  so  I  gave  one  of  the 
officials  in  the  Foreign  Office  who  deals  with  Egyptian  matters  an 
authorization  to  the  Department  to  explore  the  matter  and  to  have 
a  text  in  greater  detail  of  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister’s  views  laid  down 
on  paper. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Henderson  made  it  clear  to  Mahmud  Pasha 
that  he  could  not  consider  proposals  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian  settle¬ 
ment  without  authorization  in  every  case  from  the  Cabinet  at  West¬ 
minster.  Accordingly,  a  Cabinet  Committee  was  set  up  which 
considered  the  upshot  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  discussions  with  Mahmud 
Pasha  at  more  than  one  meeting  and  reported  its  findings  to  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole.2 

From  these  accounts  it  would  appear  that  in  1929,  as  in  1927,  the 
initiative  in  proposing  negotiations  came  from  the  Egyptian  side,  and 
that  it  was  also  the  Egyptians  who  first  committed  their  ideas  to 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  whereas,  in  1927,  the 
first  draft,  in  treaty  form,  of  proposals  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  drawn  and  put  forward  unilaterally  from  the  Egyptian 
side  likewise,3  in  1929  the  first  text  drawn  in  this  form  was  the  joint 
work  of  both  parties.  Officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Whitehall, 
having  been  authorized  by  Mr.  Henderson  to  explore  Mahmud 
Pasha’s  proposals  and  to  crystallize  them  in  a  text,  reduced  them,  in 
consultation  with  Mahmud  Pasha  himself,  to  the  form  of  a  draft 
treaty.  This  draft  appears  to  have  been  handed  to  Mahmud  Pasha  on 
the  5th  July,  1929.4  Mahmud  Pasha  then  drafted  certain  amendments 
in  consultation  with  his  legal  adviser  ;5  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  negotiations 6  the  original  text  underwent  modifications, 
particularly  the  draft  article  dealing  with  the  crucial  question  of  the 
location  of  British  troops  on  Egyptian  soil — the  question  over  which 
the  negotiations  of  1927-8  had  broken  down. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  191-2.  2  Mr.  Henderson,  loc.  cit. 

3  On  the  18th  July,  1927  (see  the.  Survey  for  1928,  p.  246). 

4  Mahmud  Pasha’s  Report  of  the  25th  September,  1929. 

5  The  draft,  thus  amended,  became  what  Mahmud  Pasha,  in  his  Report, 
describes  as  Project  B. 

0  See  Mahmud  Pasha’s  Report,  p.  25. 
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According  to  Mahmud  Pasha,  in  his  Report  of  the  20th  September, 
1929, 1  the  original  British  text  of  this  article  ran  as  follows: 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  secure  to  His  Britannic  Majesty  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  British  Empire,  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Egypt  authorises  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  maintain  on 
Egyptian  territory  to  the  east  of  Tell-el-Kebir  such  forces  as  His 
Britannic  Majesty  considers  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

From  the  Egyptian  standpoint,  this  formula  represented  a  great 
advance  upon  the  formula  embodied  in  Article  7  of  the  draft  treaty 
upon  which  Sarwat  Pasha  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  had  agreed 
in  November  1927.2  The  Sarwat -Chamberlain  formula3  left  the 
British  Government  still  free  to  station  their  troops  at  Cairo  or 
Alexandria  or  any  other  point  of  Egyptian  territory  that  they  might 
choose  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  currency  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
not  till  the  expiry  of  this  term  that  the  question  of  confining  the 
British  troops  in  Egypt  to  certain  localities  was  to  come  up  for 
consideration  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments  and 
thereafter  for  submission  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
case  the  two  Governments  should  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  a  deux. 
Mr.  Henderson's  formula  provided  for  the  confinement  of  the  British 
troops  in  Egypt  forthwith  to  a  small  zone  of  Egyptian  territory, 
surrounding  the  Suez  Canal  and  secluded  from  the  principal  centres 
of  Egyptian  population  and  Egyptian  national  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  British  formula  did  not,  in  Mahmud  Pasha’s  opinion, 
entirely  rule  out  an  old  British  thesis  that  the  main  line  of  British 
Imperial  communications  was  Egypt  in  toto.  Accordingly,  the  draft 
was  modified  in  order  to  establish  the  point  that  the  specific  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  the  maintenance  of  British  troops  on  Egyptian 
soil  was  the  protection  of  the  Suez  Canal;  the  western  limit  of  the 
zone  within  which  these  British  troops  were  to  be  stationed  was 
shifted  slightly  eastward ;  and  it  was  made  clear  that,  even  within 
this  zone,  the  troops  were  to  be  stationed,  not  wherever  the  British 
Government  might  choose,  but  in  particular  localities  which  the  two 
Governments  were  to  agree  upon.  The  modified  draft,  as  finally 
agreed  between  Mahmud  Pasha  and  Mr.  Henderson  (acting  on  the 
authority  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet),  ran  as  follows : 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  secure  to  His  Britannic  Majesty  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  essential  means  of  communication  between 

1  The  original  British  text  of  the  5th  July,  1929,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the 
proposals  eventually  incorporated  in  the  exchange  of  notes  of  the  3rd  August 
between  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mahmud  Pasha,  is  printed  as  an  annex  to  Mahmud 
Pasha’s  Report. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  252-3. 


3  See  op.  cit.,  p.  254. 
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the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Egypt  authorises  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  maintain  upon  Egyptian 
territory  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon,  to  the  east  of  longitude  32u  E., 
such  forces  as  His  Britannic  Majesty  considers  necessary  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  presence  of  these  forces  shall  not  constitute  in  any  manner 
an  occupation  and  will  in  no  way  prejudice  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Egypt.1 

The  final  draft,  as  agreed  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mahmud  Pasha  on  the  3rd  August,  1929,  was  couched 
in  the  form  of  sixteen  articles  entitled  ‘Proposals  for  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Settlement’  and  seven  sets  of  notes,  dealing  respectively 
with  Army,  Advisers,  Police,  Capitulations,  Foreign  Officials,  Minori¬ 
ties,  and  Sudan.2  In  reporting  on  the  negotiations  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  23rd  December,  1929,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  pointed  out  the  continuity  between  these  and  the  negotiations 
of  1927,  and  testified  that  the  Chamberlain-Sarwat  negotiations  had 
furnished  Mr.  Henderson  himself  and  Mahmud  Pasha  ‘with  a  basis 
of  discussion  which  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground’ — with 
the  one  important  difference  that  the  draft  treaty  of  1927  had  made 
no  mention  of  the  Sudan. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  note  the  further  differences  between  the 
Henderson-Mahmud  draft  and  the  Chamberlain-Sarwat  draft  which 
were  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  in  the 
same  debate  of  the  23rd  December,  1929,  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
himself.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  criticized  the  British  Government’s 
undertaking  (cautious  and  contingent  though  it  was)  to  ‘examine 
sympathetically  a  proposal  for  the  return  to  the  Sudan  of  an  Egyptian 
battalion  simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces 
from  Cairo  if  the  treaty’  were  ‘worked  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  in 
which  the  proposals’  had  been  ‘negotiated’.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
Henderson  was  in  a  position  to  inform  the  House  that,  ‘viewing  the 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Sudan,  Sir  John 
Maffey,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,’  had  ‘expressed  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Agreement 
and’  had  ‘said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  wras  willing,  in 
order  to  facilitate  such  an  agreement,  to  agree  to  the  return  of  one 

1  Article  9  of  the  ‘Proposals  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Settlement’  enclosed 
in  Mr.  Henderson’s  note  of  the  3rd  August  to  Mahmud  Pasha  (text  in  British 
Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3376  of  1929  and  in  the  corresponding  Egyptian 
Green  Book  and  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930). 

2  The  set  of  notes  dealing  with  the  Sudan  consisted  of  three  pairs  of  notes, 
relating  respectively  to  the  Sudan  Debt,  to  the  accession  of  the  Sudan  to 
international  conventions,  and  to  the  return  of  an  Egyptian  battalion  to  the 
Sudan. 
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Egyptian  battalion  to  the  Sudan  A  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  remarked 
that  the  obligation  not  to  adopt  in  foreign  countries  an  attitude  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  alliance,2  and  the  obligation  to  enter  into  consnlta- 
tion  should  any  dispute  with  a  third  state  produce  a  situation  which 
involved  a  rupture  with  that  state,3  had  been  made  reciprocally 
binding  in  the  Henderson-Mahmud  draft,  whereas  in  the  Chamberlain- 
Sarwat  draft  those  obligations  had  bound  the  Egyptian  Government 
only.  Further,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  criticized  the  omission,  in 
the  new  draft,  of  ‘circumstances  likely  to  threaten  the  lives  or 
property  of  foreigners  in  Egypt  ’  from  the  category  of  circumstances  in 
which  consultation  was  obligatory,  and  the  substitution  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  4  iu  which  the  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
foreigners  in  Egypt  was  undertaken  by  the  Egyptian  Government  as 
a  treaty  obligation  vis-a-vis  the  British  Government.5 

1  Sir  John  Maffey’s  acquiescence  in  the  proposal  that  one  Egyptian  battalion 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Sudan  appears  to  have  been  only  a  personal 
expression  of  opinion,  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Whitehall 
at  a  moment  when  Sir  John  Maffey  happened  to  be  visiting  England.  It  was 
not  an  official  pronouncement  of  the  Governor- General  of  the  Sudan  in  Council, 
though  the  Governor-General’s  Council  did  eventually  concur,  after  Sir  John 
Maffey’s  return  from  London  to  Khartum. 

2  Clause  5  of  the  Henderson-Mahmud  draft,  and  Article  2  of  the  Chamber  - 
lain-Sarwat  draft. 

3  Clause  4  of  the  Henderson-Mahmud  draft  and  Article  4  of  the  Chamber  - 
lain-Sarwat  draft. 

4  Clause  6  in  the  Henderson-Mahmud  draft. 

5  The  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  Egypt, 
devolved,  at  the  time,  not  upon  the  Egyptian  Government  but  upon  the 
British  Government  in  virtue  of  the  third  reservation  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  unilateral  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Egypt  on  the  28t,h  Febru¬ 
ary,  1922.  Vis-a-vis  foreign  Governments,  the  British  Government  had  form¬ 
ally  undertaken  this  responsibility  in  the  notification  respecting  the  status  of 
Egypt  which  British  diplomatic  representatives  abroad  had  been  instructed, 
on  the  15th  March,  1922,  to  communicate  to  the  Governments  to  which  they 
were  accredited  (see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  195-6).  On  the  13th 
November,  1929,  Mr.  Henderson  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  West¬ 
minster,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question,  that  ‘if,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  proposals,  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty’  were  ‘concluded,  that  instru¬ 
ment’  would  ‘replace  the  Declaration  of  the  28th  February,  1922,  as  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  respective  positions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and  of  their 
obligations  in  regard  to  the  protection  both  of  foreign  interests  and  of  minorities 
in  Egypt.  As  the  communication  to  foreign  Powers  in  March  1922  specifically 
contemplated  the  eventual  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty,  no  new  communication  ’ 
would  ‘be  required’.  On  the  18th  November,  1929,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster,  Lord  Eustace  Percy  asked  Mr.  Henderson,  among  other 
things,  ‘whether  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  in  the  terms 
offered  by  II.M.G.  to  the  Egyptian  Government’  would  ‘involve  any  change 
in  the  status  quo  as’  regarded  ‘the  position  of  other  Powers  in  Egypt  itself’; 
and  whether  the  notification  of  March  1922  would  ‘remain  in  full  force 
and  effect’.  Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  the  notification,  ‘in  so  far  as  it’ 
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In  replying  to  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Henderson  mentioned 
what  had  been  the  governing  consideration  in  the  minds  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  himself  in  conducting  their  negotiations  with  Mahmud 
Pasha : 

We  proceeded  on  the  lines  that  no  agreement  can  be  of  permanent 
value  unless  credit  is  given  to  the  Egyptians  for  a  desire  to  operate  the 
agreement  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  its  provisions  have  been  conceived. 
Irritating  restrictions,  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion  and  which  wound 
national  susceptibilities,  have  been  removed,  because  of  the  conviction 
that  such  restrictions,  sought  to  be  imposed  from  without,  could  only 
defeat  the  main  purpose  which  both  countries  had  in  view.  That  pur¬ 
pose,  so  far  as  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  concerned,  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship  with  the  Egyptian  people  by  the 
removal  of  those  sources  of  suspicion  which  in  the  past  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  damage  to  the  interests  of  both  peoples.1 

The  exchange  of  notes  between  Mr.  Henderson  and  Muhammad 
Pasha  Mahmud  concluded  the  first  stage  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations  of  1929-30.  Before  the  next  stage  was  opened  by  the 
arrival  in  London  of  an  Egyptian  delegation,  headed  by  Mustafa 
Pasha  Nahhas,  on  the  26th  March,  1930,  two  leading  actors  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  stage.  Mahmud  Pasha  had  ceased  to  be  Prime 
Minister  in  Egypt  and  Lord  Lloyd  had  ceased  to  be  British  High 
Commissioner. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Lloyd,  which  was  handed  to  Mr.  Henderson 

represented  ‘a  general  statement  of  principle,  would  not  be  superseded  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  but’  that  ‘the  conditions  resulting  from  the  Treaty, 
including  the  fact  that  Egypt,  which’  was  ‘already  a  party  to  the  Peace  Pact, 
would  have  become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  would  obviously 
affect  its  practical  application’.  Thus,  if  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  were  to 
be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  Henderson-Mahmud  proposals,  the  British 
Government  would  remain  responsible  in  a  general  way,  vis-a-vis  foreign 
Governments,  for  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  Egypt  in  virtue  of  the 
notification  of  March  1 922,  so  long  as  that  notification  was  not  either  withdrawn 
or  superseded  by  another ;  and  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  responsibility,  if  occasion  arose,  in  virtue  of  an  article  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  corresponding  to  Clause  6  of  the  Henderson-Mahmud 
proposals,  which,  in  such  a  contingency,  would  give  the  British  Government 
‘  the  rights  of  any  state  party  to  a  treaty  which  the  other  high  contracting  party 
had  failed  to  observe’  (statement  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster  on  the  11th  November,  1929,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary 
question).  There  was  a  precedent  for  this  situation  in  the  British  Government’s 
dual  relation  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  'Iraq.  Vis-a-vis  the  League,  the 
British  Government  were  charged  with  certain  responsibilities  in  'Iraq  in 
virtue  of  the  Mandate,  while  they  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  discharge 
these  responsibilities,  if  occasion  arose,  in  virtue  of  the  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaties  of 
1922  and  1926. 

1  For  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  this  psychological  factor  of 
suspicion  in  rendering  the  Chamberlain- Sarwat  negotiations  abortive  in  1928, 
see  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  267-8. 
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at  the  close  of  a  personal  interview  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Whitehall 
on  the  23rd  July,  1929,1  was  the  outcome  of  Lord  Lloyd’s  relations 
with  Mr.  Henderson’s  predecessor  in  office  during  the  period  interven¬ 
ing  between  Lord  Lloyd’s  arrival  in  Egypt,  as  Lord  Allenby’s  succes¬ 
sor,  on  the  20th  October,  1925, 2  and  the  change  of  Government  at 
Westminster  on  the  5th  June,  1929.  During  this  period,  there  were 
at  least  five  major  as  well  as  numerous  minor  incidents  in  which  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Lloyd  were  at  variance.3  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  last  major  incident,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  issued  to 
Lord  Lloyd  on  the  28th  May,  1929 — that  is,  two  days  before  the 
General  Election  in  the  United  Kingdom — a  statement  constituting 
‘a  complete  re-settlement  of  the  principles  upon  which’  the  British 
‘  Government  decided  to  conduct  the  relations  between  ’  Great  Britain 
‘ and  Egypt  ’.4  Indeed,  ‘ during  the  early  part  of  ’  1929  ‘things  became 
so  bad  that  the  conduct  of  business  became  difficult,  since  on  few,  if 
any,  points  was  Lord  Lloyd  able  to  accept  the  views  of’  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  ‘or  vice  versa’.5  Within  a  few  days  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
assumption  of  office,  a  communication  was  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  from  Lord  Lloyd  (presumably  in  reply  to  Sir  Austen  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  communication  of  the  28th  May) ;  and  it  was  the  language  of 
this  communication,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  spirit  underlying 
it,  which  led  the  new  Secretary  of  State  to  examine  the  record  of 
Lord  Lloyd’s  relations  with  his  predecessor.  Thereafter,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  sent  Lord  Lloyd  the  following  telegram : 

In  the  short  space  of  time  at  my  disposal  since  taking  office  I  have 

1  Tlie  text  of  the  exchange  of  letters  in  which  Lord  Lloyd’s  resignation  was 
tendered  and  accepted  on  this  date  is  printed  in  The  Times,  25th  July,  1929. 

2  The  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  226. 

3  The  five  major  incidents,  as  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  by  a  study  of  the 
papers  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Whitehall  and  made  public  by  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  26th  July,  1929,  in  a  debate  initiated  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  were  as  follows:  (i)  the  question  whether  the  British  Government 
should  or  should  not  oppose  the  assumption  of  office  by  Zaghlul  Pasha  in  the 
early  summer  of  1926  ( Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  227-8);  (ii)  the  question 
whether  the  policy  with  regard  to  foreign  officials  in  Egyptian  service,  which 
the  British  Government  had  laid  down  in  1923,  should  or  should  not  be  re¬ 
versed  in  1926  ( Survey  for  1928,  p.  237) ;  (iii)  the  crisis  in  1927  over  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Army  {op.  cit.,  pp.  238-42);  (iv)  the  crisis  in  1928  over  the  bill  regarding 
public  meetings  and  demonstrations  (op.  cit.,  pp.  270-5);  (v)  the  question — 
which  arose  in  the  early  spring  of  1929 — whether  the  British  Government 
should  or  should  not  concur  in  the  imposition  of  certain  new  taxes  on  British 
subjects  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Henderson’s  statement  on  these  five  incidents  throws 
light  on  a  number  of  points  which  were  not  matters  of  public  knowledge  at 
tiie  time  when  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  and  the  Survey  for  1928  were  written. 

4  Statement  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  26th  July,  1929. 

6  Mr.  Henderson,  loc.  cit. 
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endeavoured  to  review  in  their  broad  outlines  the  sequence  of  political 
events  in  Egypt  since  1924.  To  be  quite  candid,  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  divergence  of  outlook  which  has  from 
time  to  time  been  apparent  between  my  predecessor  and  your  lordship. 
That  this  difference  of  outlook  was  perfectly  sincere  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt,  but  I  confess  that  it  appears  to  me  so  wide  as  to  be 
unbridgeable.  The  success  of  my  policy,  which  will  certainly  not  be  less 
liberal  than  that  of  my  predecessor,  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  interpreted  with  understanding  and  sympathy  by  His 
Majesty’s  representative.  In  the  light  of  recent  correspondence  I  should 
be  lacking  in  frankness  did  I  not  warn  you  that  the  possibility  of  your 
views  being  harmonized  with  those  of  either  my  predecessor  or  myself 
appears  to  me  remote,  and  in  these  circumstances  I  should  like  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  you  on  your  return. 

Mr.  Henderson  afterwards  1  described  this  telegram  to  Lord  Lloyd 
as  being  ‘of  such  a  character  that’,  in  his  (Mr.  Henderson’s)  opinion, 
‘  most  people  would  have  accepted  it  as  an  invitation  to  terminate  his 
(Lord  Lloyd’s)  position’.  Mr.  Henderson’s  opinion  was  evidently 
shared  by  Lord  Lloyd,  who  arrived  in  England  from  Egypt  on  the 
19th  July,  1929,  and  tendered  his  resignation  to  Mr.  Henderson  on 
the  23rd  at  the  personal  interview  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Henderson 
discussed  with  Lord  Lloyd  the  laying  of  papers  a  'prorpos  of  this  event. 
Lord  Lloyd  ‘had  no  objection ;  but  he  agreed  with  the  view  that  the 
laying  of  the  papers,  especially  if’  they  ‘went  back  far  enough,  might 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  relationship  ’  between  Egypt  and  Great 
Britain.2  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  26th  July,  1929,  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  move  for  papers,  con¬ 
sidering  that  all  the  papers  that  would  have  had  to  be  laid  wmuld  have 
dated  from  the  period  of  his  own  administration.3  The  appointment 
of  Sir  Percy  Loraine  as  Lord  Lloyd’s  successor  was  announced  on 
the  8th  August,  1929.  The  new  High  Commissioner  arrived  in  Egypt 
on  the  2nd  September. 

The  next  head  to  fall  was  Muhammad  Pasha  Mahmud’s.  Mindful 
of  the  fate  of  the  Chamberlain-Sarwat  draft  treaty,  Mahmucl  Pasha 
and  Mr.  Henderson  wTere  careful  to  give  their  provisional  agreement 
the  non-committal — and,  it  was  hoped,  uninvidious — title  of  ‘pro¬ 
posals  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian  settlement’.4  These  prudent  tactics 

1  In  a  statement  which  he  made  on  the  24th  July,  1929,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question. 

2  Statement  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  24th  July,  1929. 

3  Attention  was  drawn  to  this  point  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  24th  July,  1929,  and  again  on  the  26th. 

4  The  title  was  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  substance,  since  Mr.  Henderson, 
in  his  covering  note  of  the  3rd  August,  1929,  described  the  proposals,  together 
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did  not  save  Mahmud  Pasha,  when  he  returned  with  the  draft  to 
Egypt,  from  suffering  the  same  fate  as  Sarwat  Pasha  had  suffered 
before  him ;  but  the  personal  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  negotiator 
by  the  Wafd  did  not  this  time  involve  the  repudiation  of  his  handi¬ 
work.  The  Wafd  showed  even  less  mercy  to  Muhammad  Mahmud 
than  they  had  shown  to  ‘Abdu’l-Khaliq  Sarwat ;  yet,  whereas  they 
had  rejected  the  Chamberlain-Sarwat  treaty  out  of  hand,  they  carried 
the  Henderson-Mahmud  proposals  with  them  to  London  as  a  basis 
for  fresh  negotiations  which,  in  the  event,  came  very  near  to  success. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  note  of  the  3rd  August,  1929,  to  Mahmud  Pasha, 
enclosing  the  proposals,  ran  as  follows : 

The  accompanying  proposals,  together  with  the  explanatory  notes  to 
be  exchanged  on  matters  of  detail,  which  your  Excellency  is  about  to 
submit  to  the  Egyptian  Parliament,  represent  the  extreme  limit  to 
which  I  could  recommend  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  to  go  in  their  desire  to 
achieve  a  lasting  and  honourable  settlement  of  outstanding  questions 
between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  patriotic 
Egyptians  without  distinction  of  party  will  examine  these  proposals  in  the 
same  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit  which  has  characterised  our  recent 
conversations,  and  will  find  in  them  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  future 
relations  between  our  respective  countries.  If  this  should  be  the  verdict 
of  the  newly-elected  Egyptian  Parliament,  His  Majesty.’s  Government 
for  their  part  will  immediately  submit  the  proposals  to  Parliament  with 
a  view  to  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a  treaty  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  offer  of  the  proposals  to  Mahmud  Pasha  was  thus 
conditional  upon  an  undertaking,  on  Mahmud  Pasha’s  part,  to  bring 
his  dictatorial  regime  to  an  end  by  holding  a  general  election,  in  order 
that  the  proposals  might  be  submitted  to  an  Egyptian  Parliament 
elected  with  this  in  view.  In  his  note  of  the  3rd  August,  1929,  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered,  after  his  return  to 
Egypt  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  at  Alexandria,  Mahmud  Pasha 
announced  his  readiness  to  submit  the  proposals  to  the  Egyptian 
people  and  Parliament  and  declared  that  the  nation  would  have  the 
last  word. 

On  the  31st  August,  1929,  at  Cairo,  Mahmud  Pasha  addressed  a 
meeting  of  his  own  party,  the  Liberal  Constitutional  Party,  and 
Nahhas  Pasha  a  meeting  of  the  Wafd.  The  Liberal  Constitutional 
Party  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  approving  the  Henderson- 

witli  the  explanatory  notes,  as  being  ‘the  extreme  limit’  to  which  he  could 
recommend  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  go,  and 
Mahmud  Pasha,  in  his  reply,  had  declared  that  he  realized  this. 
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Mahmud  proposals.  Nahhas  Pasha  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Mahmud  Pasha  to  resign,  and  that  the  Wafd  would  not  express  an 
opinion  on  the  proposals  except  in  Parliament.  Thereafter,  the 
Ittihad  (Unionist)  Party  issued  a  statement  approving  the  proposals 
for  their  part ;  but  the  Wafcl  did  not  follow  suit  and  did  not  respond  to 
overtures  for  the  formation  of  a  W a/d-Liberal  Coalition  Government, 
even  though  it  was  understood  that  Mahmud  Pasha  was  willing  to 
resign  in  order  to  facilitate  this.  The  explanation  of  this  intransigence 
was  that  the  Wafd  felt  sure  of  sweeping  the  country  at  the  elections, 
as  they  had  swept  it  at  each  general  election,  held  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1923,1  except  when  the  Government,  and  the  circumstances, 
of  the  day,  had  weighted  the  scales  against  them.2  Committed,  as  he 
now  was,  to  the  holding  of  a  general  election,  Mahmud  Pasha  found 
himself  at  the  Wafd’s  mercy;  and  on  the  2nd  October,  1929,  he  re¬ 
signed  unconditionally.  Next  day,  'Adli  Pasha  Yakan  (Yeghen) 
accepted  the  task  of  forming  a  Government  ad  interim,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  the  elections.  On  the  17th  October,  the  British  High 
Commissioner  in  Egypt  published  a  statement  3  declaring  that  the 
only  treaty  which  would  possess  any  real  value  for  Great  Britain, 
or  which  would  offer  any  real  prospects  of  finality  and  durability, 
would  be  a  treaty  concluded  with  a  free  Egypt  and  by  free  Egyptian 
consent ;  that  the  British  Government  were  not  concerned  with  the 
political  complexion  of  any  Egyptian  Government  with  which  a  treaty 
might  be  signed  ;  and  that  all  that  they  wished  to  know  was  that  the 
Egyptian  nation  was  behind  its  own  Government  in  endorsing  that 
Government’s  signature  to  a  treaty.  Considering  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  understanding  between  Mahmud  Pasha  and  Mr.  Henderson, 
the  forthcoming  general  election  in  Egypt  was  to  be  held  in  order  to 
secure,  for  the  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  which  it  was  hoped  to  conclude, 
the  endorsement  of  the  Egyptian  nation  through  the  agency  of  its 
elected  representatives,  it  would  have  seemed  natural  that  the 
Henderson-Mahmud  proposals  should  be  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  issue  on  which  the  election  campaign  should  be  fought.  This 
was  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  the  Wafd  to  pronounce  either  for  or 
against  the  proposals  before  the  new  Egyptian  Parliament  met ;  and 

1  E.g.,  at  the  elections  of  the  12tli  January,  1924  (the  Survey  for  1925, 
vol.  i,  p.  205),  and  of  the  22nd  May,  1926  {op.  cit.,  p.  227). 

E.g.,  at  the  elections  of  1925  (op.  cit.,  p.  225);  and  even  then  the  new 
Chamber,  when  it  met,  elected  the  leader  of  the  Wafd,  Zaghlul  Pasha,  as  its 
President,  by  125  votes  to  85,  and  was  promptly  dissolved  by  King  Eu’ad 
because,  in  effect,  the  Wafd  was  still  the  dominant  parliamentary  force. 

Text  in  The  Times,  17th  October,  1929,  and  in  The  Egyptian  Gazette  of  the 
same  date. 
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on  the  23rd  October  the  Liberal  Constitutional  Party  announced  its 
decision  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  elections  on  this  account. 
The  Ittihad  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  to  participate.  The 
elections  were  duly  held  on  the  21st  December,  1929,  and  supple¬ 
mentary  elections  on  the  29th  ;  and  the  combined  result  was  to  return 
a  Parliament  consisting  of  196  representatives  of  the  Wafd,  3  of  the 
Ittihad  Party  and  4  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  with  26  independents 
(most  of  whom  turned  out  to  be  supporters  of  the  Wafd  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  met).  'Adll  Pasha  resigned  office  on  the  31st  December,  1929, 
and  Nahhas  Pasha  accepted  an  invitation  to  form  a  ministry  on  the 
1st  January,  1930. 

The  new  Egyptian  Parliament  met  on  the  11th  January,  1930. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne  1  it  was  announced  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  submit  the  Henderson-Mahmud  proposals  to 
Parliament  and  hoped  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  British 
Government  for  an  agreement  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft  treaty  which 
would  likewise  be  submitted  to  the  Egyptian  Parliament  for  approval. 
The  proposals  were  duly  submitted  to  the  Chamber  on  the  3rd 
February  by  Nahhas  Pasha,  who  asked  at  the  same  time  for  a  mandate 
to  negotiate.2  The  mandate  was  granted  by  the  Chamber,  with  only 
four  dissentient  votes,  on  the  5th.  An  Egyptian  delegation,  headed  by 
Nahhas  Pasha,  arrived  in  London  on  the  26th  March,  1930. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  Wafd  had  at  last 
broken  their  long  silence  in  regard  to  the  Henderson-Mahmud  pro¬ 
posals,  the  language  used  had  been  cordial:  ‘the  British  Government 
has  expressed  a  sincere  desire  to  conclude  a  friendly  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  ’ ;  the  Henderson-Mahmud  proposals  ‘  bear  the 
impress  of  a  spirit  of  affection  and  good  understanding  ’ ;  the  Egyptian 
Government  ‘hopes  to  enter  into  cordial  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  arriving  at  a  solid  agreement  which  will  be  honourable  for  both 
countries’ ;  and,  if  a  treaty  is  signed  and  ratified,  it  ‘will  execute  this 
treaty  in  the  same  cordial  spirit  in  which  it  will  have  conducted  the 
negotiations’.  This  language  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the 
new  negotiations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospects  of  agreement 
were  somewhat  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  Mahmud  Pasha,  the 
Egyptian  statesman  responsible,  on  the  Egyptian  side,  for  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  negotiation  between  the  Egyptian 

1  Extracts  from  the  official  French  text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  no.  2 
(February  1930),  pp.  88-9. 

2  The  terms  in  which  Nahhas  Pasha  presented  the  Henderson-Mahmud 
proposals  to  the  Egyptian  Chamber  on  this  occasion  were  recited  by  Mr. 
Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  5th  February, 
1930,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question. 
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and  British  Governments,  had  been  denounced  and  driven  out  of 
office  by  the  rival  Egyptian  statesmen  by  whom  the  new  negotiations 
were  to  be  conducted.  It  was  true  that  the  Wafd’s  quarrel  with 
Mahmud  Pasha  was  over  questions — personal  and  constitutional — 
of  Egyptian  internal  politics  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
proposed  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty.  Yet  it  was  not  altogether  easy 
for  the  Wafd  to  curse  Mahmud  Pasha  himself  without  restraint  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bless,  without  reservations,  the  Henderson- 
Mahmud  proposals  which  were,  after  all,  by  far  the  most  important 
result  of  Mahmud  Pasha’s  handiwork.  Having  excluded  Mahmud 
Pasha  from  any  share  in  the  new  negotiations  to  which  the  Hender¬ 
son-Mahmud  proposals  were  to  lead,  the  Wafd  were  under  temptation 
to  justify  their  action  by  demonstrating,  if  they  possibly  could,  that 
this  had  redounded  to  the  public  interest  besides  satisfying  their  own 
personal  and  party  desire  for  revenge  upon  a  political  opponent.  In 
other  words,  they  came  to  London  with  a  strong  motive — springing 
from  the  internal  political  situation  at  home — for  bringing  back  a 
treaty  which  would  be  a  substantial  improvement  upon  the  Hender¬ 
son-Mahmud  proposals  from  the  Egyptian  point  of  view ;  and  this 
motive  would  necessarily  conflict  with  the  British  Government’s 
position — publicly  declared  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  note  of  the  3rd 
August,  1929 — that  the  Henderson-Mahmud  proposals  represented 
the  extreme  limit  to  which  Great  Britain  could  go.  Thus,  the  course 
of  politics  in  Egypt,  during  the  six  months  which  had  passed  between 
Mahmud  Pasha’s  departure  from  London  and  Nahhas  Pasha’s  arrival, 
had  created  a  certain  psychological  obstacle  to  an  Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement  which  had  not  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Henderson- 
Mahmud  negotiations.  Yet,  considering  the  friendly  spirit  in  which 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  negotiations  of  1930  were  conducted  on  both 
sides  from  beginning  to  end,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Nahhas 
Pasha’s  desire  to  win  greater  laurels  than  Mahmud  Pasha’s  would 
have  been  enough  in  itself  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  grief.  The 
insuj)erable  stumbling-block  in  1930,  as  in  1928,  was  a  material  point 
of  first-rate  importance :  this  time,  the  question  of  the  Sudan. 

The  history  of  the  negotiations  of  1930  cannot  be  given  more 
clearly  than  by  citation  from  the  memorandum  on  them  which  was 
published  by  the  British  Government1  on  the  22nd  May,  1930,  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  negotiations  had  come  to  a  close. 

‘The  Egyptian  delegation  consisted  of  Mustafa  Nahhas  Pasha,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Wasif  Ghali  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
'Uthman  Muharram  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
In  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3575  of  1930. 
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William  Makram  'Ubayd  Bey,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  negotia¬ 
tors  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  were  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Dominion  Affairs  and  for  the  Colonies,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Air.  Representatives  of  His 
Majesty’s  Governments  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  the  Government  of  India  attended  as  observers  in 
response  to  an  invitation  addressed  to  those  Governments  before 
negotiations  were  opened. 

‘Apart  from  such  opportunities  as  offered  from  time  to  time  for 
informal  conversations  with  members  of  the  Egyptian  delegation, 
fourteen  plenary  meetings  took  place  between  the  31st  March  and  the 
17th  April.  The  first  plenary  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  general 
statement  of  the  Egyptian  position  which  Nahhas  Pasha  was  invited 
to  translate  into  actual  formulae.  After  they  had  been  considered 
by  the  British  delegates,  discussion  was  commenced  with  the 
Egyptian  delegation  of  the  British  proposals  [of  1929].’ 

YV  ith  respect  to  no  less  than  thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen  clauses  of 
the  Henderson-Mahmud  proposals,1  and  the  relevant  sets  of  notes, 
the  negotiations  proceeded  smoothly — such  difficulties  as  arose  being 
surmounted  by  the  technical  expedient  of  transferring  matter  from 
the  clauses  (now  turned  into  articles  of  a  treaty)  to  the  notes  (now 
amalgamated  into  a  single  ‘  omnibus  ’  document) . 

On  the  other  hand,  ‘the  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  clause  9,  gave  rise  to  very  lengthy  discussion.  The 
Egyptian  delegation  had  first  suggested  that  all  British  forces  should  be 
concentrated  at  one  point  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Canal,  first  Port 
Fu’ad  and  subsequently  Qantara  being  the  points  proposed.  When 
these  localities  were  shown  to  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  the 
Egyptian  delegation  eventually  agreed  to  the  concentration  of  the 
forces  in  question  to  the  west  of  the  Canal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ismailia,  subject  to  a  reduction  from  25  to  20  years  of  the  period 
during  which  the  treaty  would  not  be  open  for  revision,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  case  where  the  parties  thereto  might  agree  to  proceed 
to  such  revision  at  an  earlier  date.2 

‘It  was  early  recognized  that  the  Sudan,  the  subject  of  clause  13 
of  the  1929  proposals,  was  likely  to  present  a  formidable  problem 
to  the  negotiators.  The  insertion  of  the  words  “without  prejudice 
to  Egypt’s  rights  and  material  interests”  in  the  treaty  article  as 

1  I.e.,  Clauses  1-8,  10-12,  14-15,  in  contrast  to  Clauses  9,  13,  and  16. 

2  Articles  8  and  14  of  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Anglo -Egyptian  treaty  as 
handed  to  the  Egyptian  delegation  on  the  17th  April,  1930. 
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agreed  before  Easter1  and  of  a  sentence  in  the  connected  note  provid¬ 
ing  for  no  discrimination  in  the  Sudan  between  British  subjects  and 
Egyptian  nationals  in  matters  of  commerce  and  immigration  or  the 
possession  of  property,  furnishes  no  measure  of  the  time  devoted  to 
discussion  of  all  aspects  of  the  question.  An  effort  was  made  to  meet 
the  Egyptian  point  of  view  by  the  introduction  of  a  entirely  new  and 
general  provision2  under  which  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agreed, 
if  either  of  them  should  so  request,  to  enter  into  friendly  discussions 
within  one  year  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  with  regard 
to  any  question  arising  out  of  the  application  of  any  article  of  the 
treaty  with  respect  to  which  any  difficulty  might  have  arisen.  At 
one  point  in  the  discussions  the  prospect  of  agreement  on  these 
lines  seemed  hopeful. 

‘Discussion  of  the  provisions  which  should  figure  in  the  note  had 
necessarily  to  proceed  more  or  less  concurrently  with  that  of  the 
connected  articles,  and  just  before  the  Easter  recess  there  appeared 
to  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  complete  agreement  might  be  achieved 
not  only  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  on  the  almost  equally  im¬ 
portant  note.  In  so  far  as  the  latter  document  related  to  the  retention 
of  the  Financial  and  Judicial  Advisers  for  the  full  period  of  their 
contracts,  agreement  had,  in  fact,  been  reached,  and  in  regard  to 
the  European  element  in  the  City  Police  the  British  negotiators  were 
prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  strongly  urged  Egyptian  proposal  that 
the  interests  of  public  security  would  best  be  served  by  providing 
that  the  reduction  in  their  numbers  should  take  place  gradually 
over  the  whole  period  of  five  years  during  which  the  European  element 
was  to  be  retained.  The  passage  relating  to  the  Capitulations  was 
drafted  in  the  light  of  discussions  which  had  taken  place  between 
British  experts  and  members  of  the  Egyptian  delegation,  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  latter.  As  regards  the 
military  provisions,  agreement  in  principle  appeared  to  have  been 
reached  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  British  military  and  air  forces  for 
whom  accommodation  was  to  be  provided,  their  location  and  the 
disposal  of  the  properties  which  they  would  vacate  on  transference 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  April, 

1  The  article  thus  ran  as  follows: 

‘While  reserving  liberty  to  conclude  new  conventions  in  future  modifying 
the  conventions  of  1899,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  without 
prejudice  to  Egypt’s  rights  and  material  interests  the  status  of  the  Sudan 
shall  be  that  resulting  from  the  said  conventions.  Accordingly,  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  shall  continue  to  exercise  on  the  joint  behalf  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  said  conventions.’ 

2  Article  15  of  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Anglo -Egyptian  treaty  as  handed 
to  the  Egyptian  delegation  on  the  1 7 th  April,  1930. 
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however,  Nahhas  Pasha  informed  the  British  negotiators  that  the 
Egyptian  delegation  could  not  commit  themselves  to  accept  the 
treaty  as  they  did  not  feel  that  their  requirements  in  regard  to  the 
Sudan  had  been  adequately  met.  His  Excellency  asked  for  time  to 
consult  his  colleagues  in  Cairo  and  for  a  copy  to  send  to  them  of  the 
proposed  treaty  and  notes  in  the  form  in  which  they  then  stood.1 
Further  negotiations  were  accordingly  adjourned  until  the  29th  April, 
though  a  further  adjournment  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  delay 
in  the  return  of  the  messenger  whom  Nahhas  Pasha  had  despatched 
to  Cairo. 

This  was  the  position  when  proceedings  were  resumed  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  May.  Nahhas  Pasha  then  communicated  a  com¬ 
plete  but  modified  draft  treaty  with  two  alternatives  for  the  Sudan 
article  together  with  a  new  draft  of  the  notes  to  be  annexed  to  the 
treaty.2 

‘The  alternative  Egyptian  drafts  of  the  Sudan  article  provided 
either  that  the  question  of  the  Sudan  should  be  reserved  for  future 
negotiations  within  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or 
that  the  question  of  the  Sudan  should  be  reserved  for  future  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  that  meanwhile  the  de  facto  position  obtaining  in  the 
Sudan  before  1924  should  be  restored.  Similar  suggestions  had 
already  been  made  to  and  rejected  by  the  British  negotiators  before 
Easter.  The  Egyptian  delegation  were  informed  that  neither  of  these 
drafts  were  acceptable  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  why  so  many 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  draft  of  the  treaty  and  note  as  it  stood 
on  the  17th  April.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  British  negotiators 
had  agreed  before  the  adjournment  for  Easter  to  insert  a  new  general 
article  in  the  treaty  providing  for  friendly  discussions  within  one  year 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to  any  question 
arising  out  of  the  application  of  any  article  of  the  treaty  with  respect 
to  which  any  difficulty  might  have  arisen.  It  was  observed  that  that 
article  had  been  omitted  from  the  draft  which  the  Egyptian  delega¬ 
tion  had  communicated.  Moreover,  the  Egyptian  delegation  had 
inserted  an  entirely  new  article  which  provided  that  “any  agreement 
or  declaration  or  other  bilateral  or  unilateral  acts  which  are  in 
opposition  to  the  present  treaty  are  null  and  devoid  of  effect”. 

‘Nahhas  Pasha  was  informed  that  unless  he  agreed  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  British  draft  of  article  11  [the  article  dealing  with  the 
Sudan]  no  treaty  was  possible;  it  would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  if 
he  could  not  accept  the  article  in  that  form,  for  the  passage  of  time 

1  Printed  in  Cmd.  3575  of  1930  as  Paper  3. 

2  Printed  in  Cmd.  3575  of  1930  as  Paper  4. 
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and  the  new  atmosphere  created  by  the  alliance  might  render  much 
less  formidable  difficulties  which  to-day  appeared  insoluble.  At  the 
meeting  which  took  place  on  the  following  day  the  Egyptian  delega¬ 
tion  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  the  British  draft  with  two 
minor  amendments,  provided  the  British  negotiators  agreed  to  their 
putting  in  a  statement  of  their  position  in  the  form  of  a  note.  The 
amendments  proposed  were  the  addition  of  the  words  “and  settling 
the  question  of  the  Sudan”  in  the  first  sentence,  and  of  the  words 
“as  one  of  the  consequences”  in  the  second  sentence.1  The  note 
which  the  Egyptian  delegation  proposed  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Sudan  article  did  not  in  any  way  affect  Egypt’s  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Sudan  and  the  joint  administration  thereof  by  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties.  The  Egyptian  delegation  were  informed  that 
their  counter-draft  and  note  combined  were  inacceptable. 

‘On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  May  the  Egyptian  delegation  said 
that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  original  wording  of  the  British 
draft  article  with  the  addition  of  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agreed,  if  either  of  them  should  so  request, 
to  enter  into  friendly  discussions  within  twelve  months  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
1899  Conventions.  The  Egyptian  delegation,  however,  objected  to 
the  wording  of  the  passage  in  the  note  providing  for  no  discrimination 
in  the  Sudan  between  British  subjects  and  Egyptian  nationals ;  they 
wished  it  to  be  made  clear  that  the  immigration  of  Egyptians  into  the 
Sudan  would  be  subject  to  no  restriction. 

‘  Proceedings  were  resumed  on  the  7th  May  at  8  a.m.,  and  continued 
with  two  brief  intervals  until  3.30  a.m.  on  the  8th  May,  by  which  time 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty  apart 
from  the  Sudan  article.2  In  so  far  as  concerns  the  notes,  the  wide 
divergencies  between  the  British  draft  and  the  Egyptian  counterdraft 
had  in  some  cases  been  bridged  completely ;  in  others,  agreement  was 
hoped  for  as  the  result  of  direct  discussion  between  members  of  the 

1  The  article,  thus  amended,  would  have  run : 

‘While  reserving  full  liberty  to  conclude  new  conventions  in  future  modi¬ 
fying  the  conventions  of  1899  and  settling  the  question  of  the  Sudan,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  without  prejudice  to  Egypt’s  rights 
and  material  interests  the  status  of  the  Sudan  shall  be  that  resulting  from 
the  said  conventions.  The  Governor- General  shall,  as  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  1899  conventions,  continue  to  exercise  on  the  joint  behalf  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  said 
conventions.’ 

2  See  Cmd.  3575  of  1930,  Paper  5:  ‘Draft  treaty  as  agreed,  apart  from  Article 
11,  during  the  night  of  the  7th-8th  May,  1930,  subject  to  agreement  on  the 
notes  to  be  annexed  to  the  treaty.’ 
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Egyptian  delegation  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  and  Air  and 
their  respective  experts,  but  the  actual  wording  of  the  various 
paragraphs  embodying  it  was  still  under  discussion.  In  regard  to  the 
important  and  complex  question  of  the  Capitulations  it  was  arranged 
that  a  separate  exchange  of  notes  should  take  place,’  and  the  text  of 
these  notes  was  agreed.1 

‘With  regard  to  the  Sudan,  however,  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive 
at  any  formula  which  would  satisfy  the  Egyptian  demand  for  the 
right  of  unrestricted  immigration  of  Egyptian  nationals  into  the 
Sudan.  A  suggestion  that  the  Governor-General  would  not  exercise 
“unreasonably”  the  right  which  any  Government  must  possess  to 
control  immigration  in  the  interests  of  its  own  nationals  had  to  be 
abandoned,  as  the  Egyptian  delegation  insisted  on  the  omission  of 
the  word  “unreasonably”.  Further  progress  was  impossible,  and  the 
Egyptian  delegation  were  finally  informed  that  the  treaty  could  only 
be  saved  if  they  would  accept  the  text  of  the  Sudan  article  and  para¬ 
graphs  as’  handed  to  them  on  the  17th  April,  ‘with  the  two  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  article  for  which  they  had  pressed  and  to  which  the 
British  negotiators  were  ready  to  agree.  .  .  .  The  Egyptian  delegation 
undertook  to  communicate  their  decision  later  in  the  day  at  11  a.m. 

'  When  the  Egyptian  delegation  returned,  they  said  that  they  could 
not  continue  the  negotiations  unless  His  Majesty’s  Government  modi¬ 
fied  their  position.  They  were  informed  that  the  British  negotiators 
could  not  modify  the  proposals  which  they  had  made  overnight. 
This  communication  led  to  the  termination  of  the  negotiations.  A 
formal  meeting  followed  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  the  heads 
of  the  two  delegations  expressing  regret  that  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  by  both  sides  to  reach  agreement  during  the  last  few  weeks 
had  failed.’ 

The  margin  of  failure,  this  time,  was  narrower  than  it  had  been  in 
1928  or  on  any  previous  occasion ;  and  the  breakdown  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  negotiations  of  1930,  when  both  parties  were  so  anxious  to 
succeed  and  had  come  so  near  to  achieving  their  common  object, 
was  all  the  stranger  inasmuch  as  no  Egyptian  or  British  interest  of 
pressing  or  vital  importance  appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
question  whether  the  immigration  of  Egyptian  nationals  into  the 
Sudan  should  or  should  not  be  unrestricted. 

Hitherto,  Egyptians  had  come  to  the  Sudan  in  small  numbers,  and 
this  for  the  most  part  as  temporary  residents  on  Government  service 
and  not  as  permanent  settlers  on  the  land.  In  fact,  though  their 
numbers  had  been  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  British 
1  The  agreed  text  is  printed  in  Gmd.  3575  of  1930  as  Paper  6. 
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officers  and  officials  in  the  Sudan,  their  position  in  the  country  had 
been  fundamentally  the  same ;  they  had  been  sojourners  who  showed 
distinctly  less  liking  than  their  British  colleagues  for  the  Sudanese 
Government  service  as  a  career,  and  no  greater  inclination  or  ability 
to  take  permanent  root  in  the  country ;  and  even  their  superiority 
in  numbers  had  been  drastically  reduced  by  the  wholesale  expulsion 
from  the  Sudan  of  Egyptian  officers  and  purely  Egyptian  units  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  between  the  24th  November  and  the  4th  December, 
1924,1  and  by  the  gradual  replacement  of  Egyptian  employees  by 
Sudanese  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Sudan  Civil  Service.  As  for 
settlement  on  the  land  in  the  Sudan  up  to  date,  the  Sudan  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  several  occasions,  had  tried,  with  little  success,  to  encourage 
Egyptian  peasants  to  settle  on  the  comparatively  small  patches  of 
Sudan  Government  land  2  which  were  to  be  found  along  the  Nile  to 
the  north  of  Khartum.  Again,  in  the  execution  of  the  Jazirah  irriga¬ 
tion  and  settlement  scheme,3  most  of  the  canals  had  been  dug  by 
Upper  Egyptian  contract  labourers;  yet,  though  these  Sa'idis  had 
come  to  the  Jazirah  in  their  thousands  to  do  this  work,  hardly  any 
of  them  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  apply  for 
holdings.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  it  had  been  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  complete  their  labour  contracts.  Thereafter,  when  the  scheme  was 
in  working  order,  the  greater  part  of  the  casual  labour  required  for 
handhng  the  cotton  crop  was  provided,  not  by  Egyptians,  but  by 
Fellata  from  Nigeria.4  The  Egyptian  peasant  was  indeed  notorious 
for  his  attachment  to  his  ancestral  soil;  and  in  1930  there  was  no 
symptom  of  any  pressure,  on  his  part,  for  an  outlet  in  the  Sudan5  to 

1  The  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  250. 

2  I.e.,  land  to  which  no  title  had  been  proved  in  the  Sudan  land  settlement. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivable  land  between  Wadi  Halfali  and 
Khartum  was  in  private  ownership,  the  title-deeds  being  registered. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  256-8. 

4  These  Fellata,  like  the  Sa'idis,  hardly  ever  took  up  holdings  in  the  Sudan 
themselves. 

5  It  was  conceivable  that  the  Egyptian  peasant’s  disinclination  to  emigrate, 
ingrained  and  almost  instinctive  though  it  had  become,  might  yield,  at  some 
unpredictable  date  in  the  future,  to  the  force  majeure  of  economic  necessity ; 
for  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  a  time  would  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
countryside  of  Egypt  itself  would  have  attained  the  maximum  density  of  rural 
population  which  could  be  supported  by  the  soil  of  Egypt  under  the  best 
conditions  obtainable  by  intensive  cultivation  and  by  scientific  distribution  of 
the  Nile  Waters.  When  this  limit  of  population  was  reached,  it  was  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  Egyptian  peasantry  might  be  forced  to  seek  relief  through  emi¬ 
gration  in  large  numbers  and  over  a  considerable,  period  of  years  before  the 
equilibrium  between  land  and  population  in  Egypt  was  restored  by  a  decline 
in  the  birthrate.  When  these  circumstances  arose,  the  question  of  Egyptian 
immigration  into  the  Sudan  might  perhaps  become  of  practical  economic 
importance.  Yet  in  1930  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  the  time  when  this  maximum 
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explain  the  insistence  of  the  Egyptian  delegation  in  London  in 
demanding  that  there  should  be  no  restrictions  upon  the  immigration 
into  the  Sudan  of  Egyptian  nationals.  This  insistence  would  appear 
to  have  been  inspired  not  so  much  by  economic  motives  as  by  a 
desire  to  secure  a  tangible  recognition  of  those  sovereign  rights  of 
Egypt  in  the  Sudan  which  almost  all  politically  conscious  Egyptians 
were  concerned  to  vindicate. 

On  the  British  side,  the  insistence  upon  preserving  the  Governor- 
General’s  powers  to  restrict  the  immigration  into  the  Sudan  of 
Egyptian  nationals  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  concern  to 
prevent  the  re-entry  into  the  Sudan  of  Egyptian  political  propa¬ 
gandists  who  might  perhaps  stir  up  troubles  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  produced  in  the  Sudan,  by  Egyptian  agencies,  in  1924.1 

If  these  were  the  sole  considerations,  in  regard  to  the  immigration 
of  Egyptian  nationals  into  the  Sudan,  which  were  in  the  British  and 
Egyptian  negotiators’  minds,  then  the  stumbling-block  over  which 
the  negotiations  broke  down  on  the  8th  May,  1930,  was  singularly 
slight,  and  it  was  evidently  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
a  formula  for  the  regulation  of  Egyptian  immigration  into  the  Sudan 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  might  still  be  found.  At 
the  closing  session  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Henderson,  as  has  been 
mentioned  already,2  made  it  clear  to  the  Egyptian  delegation  that  the 
draft  treaty  ‘  was  still  available,  and  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
prepared  to  try  to  reach  agreement  with  regard  to  the  few  remaining 
passages  in  the  note  annexed  to  the  treaty  in  order  to  make  agree¬ 
ment  possible  ’.  However,  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope  for  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  an  Anglo -Egyptian  agreement  was  deferred  by  a  fresh  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  Egyptian  internal  politics,  in  the  shape  of  another 
coup  d'etat. 

density  of  rural  population  in  the  countryside  of  Egypt  itself  would  be  at¬ 
tained.  Measured  by  ordinary  standards,  this  point  should  already  have  been 
reached ;  and  a  condition  of  over-population  was  thought  by  many  observers 
to  be  already  present.  The  average  density  of  rural  population  in  Egypt  in 
1930  was  not  far  short  of  three  to  the  acre;  but  there  was  still  no  sign  of  any 
tendency  either  to  emigrate,  even  from  the  more  to  the  less  densely  populated 
provinces  of  Egypt  Proper,  or  to  practise  birth  control.  Moreover,  the  area  of 
cultivation  in  Egypt  itself  was  still  being  steadily,  if  slowly,  extended ;  and  the 
process  would  be  accelerated  by  the  steps  which  were  being  taken  to  increase 
Egypt’s  water  supply.  The  heightening  of  the  Assuan  dam  was  already  in 
progress ;  preparations  had  been  made  for  building  a  dam  at  Jabal  Awliya 
(see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  sect,  (iii)) ;  and  a  dam  at  Lake  Albert 
was  envisaged  in  the  future,  not  to  mention  the  Lake  Tana  project  (see  op.  cit., 
loc.  cit.  and  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  III,  sect.  (ii)).  On  this  showing,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  serious  demand  arising  for  an  outlet  in  the  Sudan  for  the  Egyptian 
peasantry  could  not  be  regarded  as  imminent  in  1930. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  245-51.  2  See  p.  190  above. 
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In  1928  the  breakdown  of  the  Anglo -Egyptian  negotiations  had 
been  followed  within  a  few  months  by  a  coup  d’etat  in  which  King 
Fu’ad  had  first  dismissed  Nahhas  Pasha  from  office,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  administration  commanded  a  parliamentary  majority, 
and  had  then  prorogued  and  eventually  dissolved  Parliament  in  order 
to  place  the  government  of  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  a  dictatorial  Prime 
Minister,  Mahmud  Pasha,  who  was  responsible  to  the  King  alone. 
The  breakdown  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  negotiations  of  1930  gave 
King  Eu’ad  another  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  Nahhas  Pasha  and 
for  suspending  the  parliamentary  regime  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  this 
time  Nahhas  Pasha  was  more  vulnerable  than  he  had  been  on  the  eve 
of  his  fall  two  years  earlier.  On  that  occasion  he  had  had  the  beau 
role  of  rejecting,  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  Egypt,  a  treaty 
which  had  been  negotiated  with  the  British  Government  by  another 
Egyptian  statesman.  This  time  he  had  tried  and  failed  to  obtain  his 
desiderata  in  negotiations  which  he  had  conducted  with  the  British 
Government  himself.  At  the  same  time  his  administration  at  home 
had  been  exposed  to  criticism  by  the  outcome  of  a  financial  policy 
which  had  been  initiated,  with  the  countenance  of  the  Wafd,  by 
'Adll  Pasha’s  ad  interim  Government  during  the  last  few  months  of 
1929  and  had  been  carried  on,  on  a  larger  scale,  by  Nahhas  Pasha’s 
own  Government  after  they  had  taken  office  at  the  turn  of  the  years 
1929-30.  This  policy  was  to  attempt  to  arrest,  by  Government  pur¬ 
chases,  the  decline  in  the  price  of  Egyptian  cotton  which  had  been 
taking  place  gradually  since  1920-1  and  at  an  accelerated  rate  since 
the  advent  of  the  world- wide  trade  depression.  On  these  purchases 
the  Government  had  expended  no  less  than  one-third  of  their  reserve 
fund  without  achieving  their  aim,  so  that  in  exchange  for  something 
like  £13,000,000  (Egyptian)  they  found  themselves  with  something 
like  2,500,000  qantars  of  unmarketable  cotton  on  their  hands.1  In 
this  state  of  weakness  the  Wafd  Ministry  rode  for  a  fall  by  an  in¬ 
opportune  attempt  to  safeguard  itself  against  being  overthrown. 

Mindful  of  the  coup  d’etat  of  June  1928  and  wishing  to  deter  any 
Egyptian  statesman  from  reviving  Muhammad  Pasha  Mahmud’s  role, 
Nahhas  Pasha,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  which  he  had  read  to 
the  Egyptian  Parliament  on  the  11th  February,  1930,  had  put  the 
following  words  into  the  mouth  of  King  Fu’ad : 

Nothing  is  so  near  to  my  heart  as  that  the  country  should  always 

benefit  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  guarantees  of  rights  and  liberties 

which  the  Constitution  assures ;  that  the  Constitution  itself  should  be 

1  Nahhas  Pasha’s  cotton  policy  was  reversed  by  Sidql  Pasha  within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  his  assumption  of  office  on  the  21st  June,  1930.  (See  below.) 
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strong  and  properly  respected  in  its  laws ;  and  that  it  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  hedge  of  legislation  such  as  to  guarantee  to  it  a  continuous 

life  and  a  progressive  growth.  In  order  to  ensure  this  exalted  object, 

the  Government  will  bring  in  bills. 

Two  bills,  providing  for  the  infliction  of  heavy  penalties  upon 
Ministers  of  the  Egyptian  Crown  who  should  be  guilty  thereafter  of 
violating  the  Egyptian  Constitution,  were  duly  submitted  to  King 
hu  ad ;  but  the  King  prevented  these  bills  from  being  brought  in  by 
refraining  from  initialing  them;1  and  when,  in  consequence,  Nahhas 
Pasha  sent  in  his  resignation  on  the  17th  June,  King  Fu’ad  accepted 
it  on  the  19th  and  sent  for  Isma'il  Pasha  Sidqi,  who  undertook  to 
form  a  new  Ministry  and  duly  formed  it  on  the  20th.2  Thereupon 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21st. 

1  h  nder  the  Egyptian  Constitution,  bills  had  to  be  initialed  by  the  King 
before  being  presented  to  Parliament,  besides  having  to  receive  the  ftoyal 
assent  thereafter. 

3  According  to  Sidqi  Pasha,  in  a  statement  published  in  Egypt  on  the  29th 
June,  1930,  and  printed  in  The  Times  of  London  on  the  30th,  ‘the  leader  of 
the  Wafd  tendered  his  resignation  because  the  King  asked  him  to  postpone 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  an 
innovation  and  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  constitutional  countries’. 
In  putting  his  political  fortunes  to  the  touch  over  the  question  of  the  King’s 
behaviour  in  regard  to  this  piece  of  legislation,  Nahhas  Pasha  was  probably 
influenced  in  his  decision  by  the  fact  that  the  King’s  obstruction  in  this  matter 
was  not  an  isolated  or  exceptional  gesture  but  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  general 
policy  of  obstruction  which  he  had  been  pursuing  towards  the  Wafd  adminis¬ 
tration  ever  since  Nahhas  Pasha  had  taken  office.  After  Nahhas  Pasha’s 
return  to  Egypt  on  the  9th  May,  1930,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  King  until  the  5th  June — that  is,  until  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
seven  days,  during  which  the  King  was  reported  to  be  giving  audiences  to  other 
politicians,  including  Sidqi  Pasha,  who  was  destined  to  be  Nahhas  Pasha’s 
supplanter.  Even  at  this  belated  audience,  Nahhas  Pasha  appears  to  have 
been  unable  to  induce  the  King  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  two  suspended 
bills,  though  by  that  time  the  delay  in  the  appending  of  the  King’s  initials 
was  holding  up  the  business  of  the  Egyptian  Parliament.  At  the  same  time 
the  King  was  obstructing  the  administrative  side  of  the  Government’s  work 
by  omitting  to  pass  upon  appointments  submitted  by  the  Ministry  for  his 
approval.  Among  other  things,  he  apparently  omitted  to  return  the  Ministry’s 
list  of  nominations  for  the  Senate  until,  two  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
legal  period  within  which,  according  to  the  Constitution,  nominations  had  to 
be  made,  Nahhas  Pasha  pressed  the  Koyal  Chamberlain  for  action.  Thereupon, 
according  to  report,  the  list  was  returned  with  the  names  of  all  adherents  of 
the  Wafd  deleted  and  with  personal  nominees  of  the  King  substituted  in  their 
place.  No  doubt  it  was  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  and  other  acts  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  hostility  on  the  King’s  part  which  led  Nahhas  Pasha  to  send  in  his 
resignation  when  he  did.  Possibly  he  committed  a  tactical  error  in  taking  his 
stand  on  the  King’s  omission  to  initial  the  Impeachment  Bill  and  the  Court  of 
Cassation  Bill,  since  the  wisdom  of  these  bills  was  open  to  question,  so  that  on 
this  ground  the  constitutional  issue  was  easily  confused  by  a  controversy  over 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  proposed  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Nahhas 
Pasha  had  declined  to  accept  the  King’s  provocation  to  resign  on  one  ground  or 
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In  1930,  as  in  1928,  the  coup  d'etat  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  pro¬ 
voked  disturbances  in  the  country1  and  this  time  the  disturbances, 
though  they  succeeded  no  better  than  the  time  before  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  dictatorial  regime,  were  considerably  more  violent  and 
more  widespread. 

On  the  23rd  June,  1930,  the  Senators  and  Deputies  made  their 
way  into  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Cairo,  which  had  been  locked 
against  them  by  Sidqi  Pasha’s  orders,2  and  took  an  oath  to  defend 
the  Constitution.  At  a  further  meeting  of  Wafdist  Senators,  Deputies 
and  Provincial  Councillors,  held  on  the  26th  June,  an  oath  was  taken 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  non-co-operation  against  the  new  dicta¬ 
torial  regime  and  to  preach  this  in  their  constituencies.  On  the  8th 
July  there  was  a  disturbance  at  Mansurah,  resulting  in  at  least  six 
deaths  and  forty-six  injuries,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  town 
by  Nahhas  Pasha.  On  the  12th  July  the  Session  of  Parliament  was 
closed  by  a  Royal  Decree,  which  had  the  effect  of  suspending  parlia¬ 
mentary  privileges  and  immunities.  Nevertheless,  on  the  15th  July 
there  was  a  serious  outbreak  at  Alexandria,  in  Muhammad  'All  Square, 
in  which  twenty-one  persons  (including  one  Italian  national)  lost 
their  lives,  while  as  many  as  180  were  injured.  On  the  21st  there  was 
a  similar  outbreak,  resulting  in  six  deaths  and  sixty-eight  injuries, 
in  Cairo,  the  occasion  being  a  rumour  that  the  Wafdist  Senators  and 
Deputies  were  intending  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  once  again.  On  the  22nd  July  it  was  announced  that  a 

the  other,  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  being  dismissed,  as  he  had  been 
dismissed  once  already  on  the  25th  June,  1928  (see  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  277). 
In  that  event  Nahhas  Pasha  would  have  found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  To  have 
submitted  to  dismissal  for  the  second  time  would  have  so  damaged  his  prestige 
that  his  political  career  would  have  virtually  been  at  an  end.  On  the  other- 
hand,  if  he  had  refused,  this  time,  to  accept  dismissal  at  the  King’s  hands,  he 
would  have  put  himself  in  the  wrong,  for  the  first  time  in  his  conflict  with  the 
King,  by  committing  a  patently  unconstitutional  act  on  his  side ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  he  would  assuredly  have  played  into  the  King’s  hands ;  for,  if  the  King- 
had  then  ordered  the  forces  of  the  Crown  to  expel  Nahhas  Pasha’s  Ministry 
from  office  by  force,  Nahhas  Pasha  could  only  have  replied  by  starting  a 
revolution ;  and  that  would  probably  have  evoked  British  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Egypt,  on  the  ground  that  foreign  lives,  property  and  interests 
in  Egypt  were  in  danger  and  that  the  British  Gfovernment’s  international 
responsibilities  were  therefore  involved,  in  virtue  of  the  third  reservation  to  the 
British  Government’s  still  unabrogated  and  unsuperseded  declaration  of  the 
28th  February,  1922.  (In  the  event,  this  question  of  possible  British  interven¬ 
tion  actually  arose.  See  pp.  217-18  below.) 

1  For  the  disturbances  of  July  1928,  see  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  278. 

2  Sidqi  Pasha  had  informed  the  President  of  the  Chamber  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  Deputies  assembling  to  hear  the  Decree  of  Prorogation 
read,  provided  that  the  President  would  guarantee  that  the  reading  should  not 
be  followed  by  a  debate.  The  President  had  declined  to  give  this  guarantee. 
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request  for  an  extraordinary  session  of  Parliament,  to  be  held  on  the 
26th,  had  been  refused,  on  Sidql  Pasha’s  advice,  by  King  Fu’ad. 
On  the  same  date  there  was  an  outbreak  at  Port  Sa'id.  On  the  28th 
it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  by  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  answer  to  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  question,  that  the  total  casualties  in  Egypt  which  had  been 
reported  since  the  15th  July  were  279  police  wounded,  26  other 
persons  killed,  and  204  other  persons  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  16th  July,  1930,  the  following  statement  had 
been  made  in  the  same  House  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald : 

As  early  as  the  4th  June,  when  the  present  constitutional  crisis  in 
Egypt  first  showed  signs  of  developing,  His  Majesty’s  Government 
instructed  the  High  Commissioner  that  his  attitude  must  be  one  of  strict 
neutrality,  though  consistently  with  that  position  it  was  left  to  his 
discretion  to  remind  both  parties  to  the  dispute  that  we  at  this  end  were 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  maintain  the  good  atmosphere  in  which  the 
treaty  negotiations  had  terminated.  Sir  Percy  Loraine  made  statements 
in  this  sense  both  to  King  Fu’ad  and  to  Nahhas  Pasha,  who  expressed 
his  gratification. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  present  Government,  Sir  Percy  Loraine 
has  made  it  clear  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  intended  to  adhere  to 
their  attitude  of  neutrality  and  non-intervention  in  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  a  purely  internal  issue  for  the  Egyptians  themselves  to  decide. 
No  other  attitude  was  consistent  with  the  declared  intention  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  1922,  and  we  shall  continue  to  maintain  it  to 
the  extent  compatible  with  our  international  responsibilities. 

Before  the  news  of  the  deplorable  events  in  Alexandria  had  reached 
London,  the  High  Commissioner  had  been  instructed  to  make  it  quite 
plain  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  did  not  intend  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  an  attack  on  the  Egyptian  Constitution.  In  consequence, 
they  could  be  no  party  to  an  alteration  to  the  electoral  law,  even  if 
precluded  by  their  Declaration  in  1922  from  actual  intervention  in  an 
internal  issue  of  this  nature. 

In  view  of  yesterday’s  events,  Sir  Percy  Loraine  has  been  instructed 
to  inform  Sidqi  Pasha  that  we  must  hold  him  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  foreign  lives  and  property  in  Egypt.  Sir  Percy  Loraine  has 
also  been  told  to  inform  Nahhas  Pasha  that  internal  Egyptian  diffi¬ 
culties  must  be  solved  without  endangering  foreign  lives  and  interests, 
and  that  we  shall  hold  him  equally  responsible  with  the  Government  if 
foreign  lives  and  interests  are  endangered. 

In  the  meantime,  in  view  of  the  menace  to  foreign  life  and  property 
in  Alexandria,  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  ordered  two  ships  to 
proceed  towards  that  port. 

In  the  event,  one  British  warship  was  sent  to  each  of  the  three 
Egyptian  ports  Alexandria,  Port  Sa'id  and  Suez.1  ‘No  British 
1  Statement  by  Mr.  Dalton  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on 
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troops  were  employed  in  connexion  with  these  disturbances.  No 
request  for  further  military  assistance’  was  ‘received  from  Egypt. 
.  .  .  No  official  diplomatic  representations’  were  ‘made  to  the 
British  Government  regarding  foreign  nationals  in  Egypt,  though 
certain  representatives  of  foreign  Governments  .  .  .  made  inquiries 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  .  .  .  intimated  their  anxiety  regarding  the 
situation.’1 

On  the  18th  July  Sidql  Pasha  handed  to  the  British  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Egypt  a  reply 2  to  Mr.  MacDonald’s  statement  of  the  16th. 
He  argued  that  the  British  Prime  Minister’s  declaration  that  the 
British  Government  did  not  intend  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  to 
attack  the  Egyptian  Constitution  amounted  to  an  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt,  considering  that  the  declaration  had 
not  been  evoked  by  any  request  on  the  Egyptian  Government’s  part 
for  British  support  in  any  such  enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  Sidql 
Pasha  asserted  his  ability  and  intention  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  foreigners  in  Egypt ;  requested  that  the  British  warships 
might  be  withdrawn  from  Egyptian  waters ;  and  protested  against 
the  British  Government’s  action  in  having  addressed  a  warning  to 
Nahhas  Pasha  as  w'ell  as  to  Sidql  Pasha  himself,  on  the  ground  that 
Nahhas  Pasha  had  ceased  to  have  a  locus  standi  in  the  matter  upon 
ceasing  to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Egyptian  Crown. 

Nahhas  Pasha,  on  his  part,  handed  in  a  reply  3  in  which  he  expressed 
the  same  concern  as  Sidql  Pasha  had  expressed  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  laid  the  responsibility  for  the  disturbances  at  Sidql  Pasha’s 
door,  and  thanked  Mr.  MacDonald  for  the  declaration  to  which  Sidql 
Pasha  had  taken  exception. 

On  the  28th  July,  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  announced  that  the 
Government  were  satisfied  that  foreign  nationals  in  Egypt  were 
receiving  all  the  protection  that  was  called  for  in  the  circumstances, 
and  that  they  had  considered  it  unnecessary  to  call  upon  the  British 
troops  in  Egypt  to  take  any  part.  British  warships  were  withdrawn 
from  Egyptian  waters  on  the  29th  July,  1930. 

Thus  the  new  dictatorial  regime  in  Egypt  weathered  the  storm 
which  the  coup  d’etat  of  June  1930  had  aroused  among  the  Egyptian 

the  28th  July,  1930.  It  was  reported  that  the  Italian  Government  had  informed 
the  British  Government  that  they  intended  to  send  warships  to  Alexandria 
if  the  British  Government  did  not  send  warships  themselves.  ( The  Manchester 
Guardian,  22nd  July,  1930.) 

1  Statement  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  21st  July,  1930.  2  Text  in  The  Times,  19th  July,  1930. 

3  Text  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  21st  July,  1930. 
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people.  Once  established  in  office,  Sidql  Pasha  was  evidently  assisted 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  his  opponents  to 
foment  disturbances  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  bring  about  his  overthrow 
without  incidentally  bringing  into  jeopardy  the  lives  and  property 
of  foreigners  in  Egypt  and  thereby  impelling  the  British  Government 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  law  and  order  and  the  status  quo  in  order  to 
forestall  the  possibility  of  intervention  by  some  other  foreign  Power. 
Yet  if  this  three-cornered  international  relation  between  Egypt, 
Great  Britain  and  the  capitulatory  Powers  worked  in  Sidql  Pasha’s 
favour  when  he  was  confronted,  in  Egypt,  with  violent  outbreaks 
against  his  regime,  it  was  likely  to  prove  as  embarrassing  to  him  as 
it  had  been  to  Mahmud  Pasha  when  he  eventually  came — as  every 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister  in  turn  had  come  sooner  or  later — to 
negotiate  for  a  comprehensive  Anglo-Egyptian  settlement  with  the 
Government  at  Westminster.  For  it  was  evident  that  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  agreement  could  not  be  reached  without  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  going  up  to,  or  beyond,  the  furthest  limit  of  concession  that 
they  cared  to  contemplate ;  that  the  British  Government  would  not 
go  that  far  unless  they  were  assured  that  an  agreement  purchased 
at  this  price  would  be  definitive  and  durable  ;  and  that  no  agreement 
negotiated  with  a  British  Government  would  fulfil  this  condition 
unless  it  were  ratified  by  a  genuinely  representative  and  authoritative 
Egyptian  Parliament.1  The  necessity  for  securing  the  approval  of 
a  Parliament  at  Cairo  for  the  results  of  negotiations  conducted  in 
London  had  been  the  stumbling-block  over  which  Sarwat  Pasha 
had  fallen  in  1928  and  Mahmud  Pasha  in  1929.  If  Sidql  Pasha  was  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  these  predecessors,  he  must  make  sure,  before  he 
went  to  London,  of  having  at  his  back  at  Cairo  a  Parliament  which 
would  be  satisfied  with  his  regime  and  which  would  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  the  British  Government’s  requirements. 

Sidql  Pasha  and  his  master,  King  Fu’ad,  sought  to  solve  this 
delicate  problem  by  the  heroic  method  of  promulgating  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution  and  a  new  Electoral  Law  by  a  Royal  Rescript  of  the  22nd 
October,  1930, 2  which  declared  that  the  existing  Constitution  was 

1  Compare  the  insistence  of  the  Hungarian  statesmen  who  negotiated  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ausgleich  of  1867  that  the  instrument  should  he  ratified, 
on  the  other  part,  not  merely  by  the  Austrian  Emperor  but  by  a  Beichsrat 
representing  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Lands,  other  than  those  of  the  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen,  which  were  under  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph’s  sovereignty  at 
the  time. 

2  The  text  of  the  Royal  Rescript,  the  Constitution  and  the  Electoral  Law 
of  the  22nd  October,  1930,  together  with  a  letter  and  a  report  addressed  to  the 
King  by  the  Ministry,  are  printed  in  the  Journal  Officiel  du  Gouvernement 
Egyptien,  23rd  October,  1930  (Numero  Extraordinaire )  [57me  A  mice,  No.  98]. 
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abrogated  and  was  replaced  by  the  new  document ;  that  the  existing 
Chambers  were  dissolved;  that  the  new  Constitution  would  come 
into  force  when  Parliament  met ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  and  all  the  other  powers  reserved  to  Parliament  by 
the  new  Constitution  would  be  exercised  by  the  Crown  through  the 
instrumentality  of  decrees.  This  act  belongs  to  the  internal  history 
of  Egypt ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
Survey  to  analyse  the  new  Constitution  and  the  new  Electoral  Law 
or  to  compare  them,  point  by  point,  with  those  for  which  they  were 
substituted.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  the  changes  were  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  the  powers  of  the  electorate  and  the  Parliament 
and  increasing  those  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Crown.  In  the  Ministry’s 
report  it  was  argued,  with  much  adroitness,  that  the  Egyptian  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1923  had  not  been  the  product  of  a  gradual  indigenous 
growth  but  was  an  exotic  importation ;  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  ready-made  suit  of  political  clothes  was  the  best 
fit  for  the  Egyptian  people ;  and  that  in  fact  its  most  conspicuous 
effect,  while  it  had  been  in  force,  had  been  to  serve  as  the  instrument 
of  a  party  dictatorship  (described  in  the  report  as  an  autocratic 
regime)  on  the  part  of  the  Wafd.  Whatever  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
these  arguments  might  be,  King  Fu’ad’s  Constitution  of  the  22ncl 
October,  1930,  would  stand  or  fall  in  accordance  with  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  it  was  given  in  Egypt  and  in  Great  Britain.  Pending 
the  reopening  of  Anglo-Egyptian  negotiations  by  Sidqi  Pasha,  the 
British  Government  had  no  occasion  to  express  their  opinion  on  the 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Egypt,  the  new  Constitution  was 
denounced  not  only  by  the  Wafd  but  by  the  Liberal  Constitutional 
Party  under  the  leadership  of  Muhammad  Pasha  Mahmud.  On  the 
21st  October,  1930,  Sidqi  Pasha  had  failed  to  secure  Mahmud  Pasha’s 
acceptance  of  the  new  Constitution  before  its  promulgation.1  On  the 
6th  November  the  Wafd  and  the  Liberal  Party  each  held  a  party 
meeting  and  each  decided  to  boycott  any  General  Election  which  the 
existing  Government  might  hold  on  the  new  basis ;  and  on  the  25th 
it  was  announced  that  the  two  parties  had  formed  a  joint  committee 
to  carry  their  identical  decisions  into  effect.  Sidqi  Pasha’s  riposte  was 
the  foundation  of  a  new  party  under  his  presidency — Ash-Sha'b  (the 
People’s  Party) — on  the  8th  December,  1930.  This  was  the  political 
situation  in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Thus,  on  the  31st  December,  1930,  the  relations  of  Great  Britain 

1  For  Mahmud  Pasha’s  position,  see  a  letter  from  him  dated  Cairo,  the  26th 
October,  1930,  and  published  in  The  Times  of  London  on  the  27th  October, 
1930. 
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with  Egypt  were  still  governed  by  the  unilateral  British  declaration 
of  the  28th  February,  1922  ;  and,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Henderson  were  as  anxious  as  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  had  been  to  carry  out  that  declaration  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  letter  by  maintaining  an  ‘  attitude  of  neutrality  and  non-inter¬ 
vention  in  Egyptian  internal  affairs  ‘to  the  extent  compatible  with’ 
the  British  Government’s  ‘international  responsibilities’.1 

These  British  international  responsibilities  in  Egypt  related  to  the 
protection  of  foreign  lives,  property  and  interests  in  Egypt.  During 
the  six  years  ending  with  the  year  1930  there  had  been  little  mani¬ 
festation,  among  the  Egyptian  people,  of  that  animus,  directed 
against  foreigners  in  general  and  the  British  in  particular,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  forms  in  which  Egyptian  nationalism  had  expressed 
itself 2  during  the  six  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Armistice 
of  1918;  and  this  happy  change  in  the  situation  simplified  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  very  greatly.  Moreover,  Egyptian 
Governments,  under  all  regimes,  had  shown  moderation  and  states¬ 
manship  in  the  steps  which  they  had  taken  and  the  proposals  which 
they  had  made  for  getting  rid  of  those  traditional  privileges  of 
foreign  Governments  and  foreign  nationals  in  Egypt  to  which 
Egyptians  of  all  parties  and  classes  objected.  This  moderation  was 
the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  survival  of  the  old  Ottoman 
capitulations  in  Egypt — the  most  stably  progressive  of  the  ‘  successor 
states’  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — was  distinctly  an  anomaly  at  a 
time  when  these  same  capitulations  had  been  abolished  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Republic  of  Turkey  and  in  the  backward  Kingdom  of  the 
Hijaz,  and  had  been  suspended  in  the  ex-Ottoman  territories  which 
had  been  placed  under  French  and  British  Mandates.  On  the  other 
hand,  foreign  lives  and  property  in  Egypt,  while  no  longer  in  danger 
of  direct  attack,  had  now  come  to  be  exposed  to  incidental,  though 
perhaps  not  very  imminent,  danger  from  disturbances  arising  out  of 
a  purely  Egyptian  quarrel  between  the  Egyptian  Constitutionalists 
and  ‘the  King’s  friends’. 

The  rift  between  King  Fu’ad  and  the  Egyptian  Constitutionalists 
(who  included  many  Egyptians  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Wofd)  had 
been  first  opened  by  the  foundation  of  the  Ittihad  (Unionist)  Party 

1  Mr.  MacDonald’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on 
the  16tli  July,  1930. 

2  This  anti-foreign  animus  was  not,  of  course,  peculiar  to  nationalism  in 
Egypt.  It  was  a  form  which  nationalism  was  apt  to  take  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times  (in  the  post-war  period,  for  instance,  in  Italy  against  the  French 
and  in  China,  as  in  Egypt,  against  foreigners  in  general  and  the  British  in 
particular). 
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on  the  10th  January,  1925.1  The  Royal  Rescript  of  the  22nd  October, 
1930,  enlarged  this  rift  into  a  conspicuous  breach;  and,  therewith, 
the  internal  situation  in  Egypt  came  to  resemble  that  which  had  arisen 
in  Turkey  ten  years  earlier  when  the  Sultan-Caliph  at  Constantinople 
had  broken  with  Mustafa  Kemal  and  his  companions  at  Angora.  If 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  in  Turkey,  the  doyen  of  the  ‘succes¬ 
sor  states  ’  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  were  any  guide  to  the  probable 
future  course  of  events  in  Egypt,  the  denouement  of  the  constitutional 
conflict  in  Egypt  might  be  expected  to  be  revolutionary.  It  could 
not,  however,  be  presumed  that  in  Egypt,  as  in  Turkey,  events  would 
be  allowed  to  take  their  course  unhindered  ;  for  a  revolutionary  course 
of  events  in  Egypt  was  precisely  the  contingency  which  was  likely  to 
bring  into  play  an  extraneous  force  in  the  shape  of  British  intervention 
with  a  view  to  safeguarding  foreign  interests  in  Egypt  from  incidental 
damage  and  to  forestalling  the  measures  for  safeguarding  these 
interests  which  might  otherwise  be  taken  by  other  foreign  Powers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  British  Government,  while  unlikely,  for  the 
aforementioned  a  'priori  reasons,  to  countenance  revolution  in 
Egypt,  had  their  own  reason  for  desiring  to  see  Egypt  in  enjoyment 
of  a  constitutional  regime  which  would  be  at  least  sufficiently  repre¬ 
sentative  and  sufficiently  stable  to  provide  a  solid  political  founda¬ 
tion  on  the  Egyptian  side  for  an  eventual  Anglo-Egyptian  settlement. 

On  this  showing,  it  would  require  the  utmost  diplomatic  dexterity 
and  statesmanlike  skill  for  the  British  Government  to  avoid  inter¬ 
vention  in  Egyptian  internal  affairs  altogether  so  long  as  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  dispensation  of  the  28th  February,  1922,  remained  in  force. 

(iii)  The  Administration  of  the  British  Mandate  for  Palestine 

(1926-1930). 

(a)  Introductory 

The  administration  of  the  British  Mandate  for  Palestine  has  been 
dealt  with  in  The  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  2  as  well  as 
in  The  Survey  of  International  Affairs  for  1925 3  and  for  1928.4  In 
these  previous  volumes,  the  organization  of  the  Mandated  Territory, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  Mandate,  have  been  treated  in  close 
connexion  with  the  corresponding  developments  in  the  adjoining 
territory  mandated  to  France,5  since  Palestine,  Transjordan,  Syria, 
and  the  Lebanon  were  merely  artificial  divisions  into  which  Syria — 

1  The  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  226. 

2  Yol.  vi,  Ch.  I,  Part  III  B.  3  Vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (vii). 

4  Part  III  B,  section  (vi). 

6  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (vii)  (a)  and  (c). 
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in  the  wider  popular  meaning  of  the  name — had  been  carved  up  as  a 
result  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18.  In  these  aspects,  and  in  this 
connexion,  the  narrative  has  been  carried  down  to  the  progressive 
reduction  of  the  armed  forces  in  Palestine  in  the  years  1925  and  1926. 
There  was,  of  course,  one  feature  in  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  which 
had  no  counterpart  in  the  Mandates  lor  Syria  and  the  Lebanon :  that 
is,  the  obligation  upon  the  Mandatory  Power  to  place  the  country 
under  such  political,  administrative,  and  economic  conditions  as 
would  secure  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home.  The  steps  taken  to  this  end,  partly  by  the  Mandatory  Power 
but  mainly  by  the  Zionists,  from  the  30th  October,  1918,  to  the 
30th  September,  1926,  have  been  recorded  in  a  separate  chapter  from 
an  expert  hand.1  Again,  the  relations  between  the  Mandatory  Power 
and  the  Arab  State  ruled  by  the  Hashimi  Amir  'Abdu’llah  b.  Husayn 
in  Transjordan  have  been  recorded  dowm  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1928.  The  narrative  in  the  present  volume  will  be  confined  to  the 
Cis- Jordanian  part  of  the  Mandated  Territory  of  Palestine,  which 
was  under  direct  British  administration,  and  in  which  the  obligation 
in  regard  to  a  National  Home  for  the  Jews  was  operative.2  In  respect 
of  this  portion  of  the  Mandated  Territory,  the  narrative  will  be  carried 
down  to  the  disturbances  of  August  1929  and  their  sequel.  Before 
considering  these  events,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recall  the  principal 
features  in  the  political  and  economic  situation  in  Palestine  at  the 
date  at  which  the  narratives  in  previous  volumes  break  off,  that  is, 
in  the  year  1926. 

Politically,  the  deadlock  between  the  Mandatory  Administration 
and  the  Arab  community  in  Palestine,  which  it  had  not  been  found 
possible  to  overcome  in  1922-3,  persisted,  without  change,  not  only 
until  1926  but  down  to  the  close  of  1930.  Tn  the  years  1922-3,  the 
Mandatory  Power  had  sought  to  implement  its  obligation  to  develop 
self-governing  institutions  in  Palestine3  by  setting  up  a  Legislative 
Council  with  a  majority  of  elected  members;  but  this  attempt  had 
been  frustrated  by  a  movement  of  non-co-operation  on  the  Arab  side ; 
and  no  better  success  had  attended  two  subsequent  attempts  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Arabs  on  other  lines  which  were  made 

1  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (vii)  ( b ):  ‘The  Development  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  (30th  October,  1928 — 30th  September, 
1926)’,  by  Leonard  Stein. 

2  For  the  exemption  of  Transjordan  from  those  clauses  in  the  Mandate  for 
Palestine  which  provided  for  a  special  regime  in  the  Holy  Places  and  for  the 
development  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  National  Home,  see  the  Survey  for  1925, 
vol.  i,  p.  361. 

3  This  obligation  was  contained  in  Article  2  of  the  Mandate  for  Palestine,  as 
wrnll  as  in  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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by  the  Administration  before  the  close  of  the  year  1923.1  The 
Palestinian  Arabs  were,  and  remained,  unwilling  to  co-operate  in 
the  government  of  their  country  with  the  Mandatory  Power  unless 
the  latter  consented  to  repudiate  its  obligation  to  establish  in 
Palestine  a  Jewish  National  Home. 

Again,  in  1922,  the  Mandatory  Power  had  failed  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  when,  in  pursuance 
of  Article  14  of  the  Mandate,  it  had  submitted  a  draft  constitution 
for  a  special  Commission  which  was  ‘  to  study,  define,  and  determine 
the  rights  and  claims  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Places  and  the 
rights  and  claims  relating  to  the  different  religious  communities  in 
Palestine  After  this  rebuff,  the  Mandatory  Power  did  not  reopen  the 
question  ;  and  accordingly  it  had  to  discharge  its  responsibility,  under 
Article  13  of  the  Mandate,  ‘of  preserving  existing  rights  and  of 
securing  free  access  to  the  Lloly  Places’,  without  the  assistance, 
contemplated  in  the  Mandate,  of  an  authoritative  body  of  an 
international  character.2 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  two  political  deadlocks,  the  political 
conditions  in  Palestine  appeared  on  the  whole  to  improve  progressively 
from  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  a  civil  administration  on  the 
1st  July,  1920,  until  the  Wailing  Wall  incident  of  the  24th  September, 
1928,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the  more  tragic  events  of  August  1929. 
In  the  meantime,  the  disturbances  which  had  occurred  in  Jerusalem 
at  Easter  time  in  1920  and  in  Jaffa  and  its  neighbourhood  in  May 
1921  were  not  repeated  ;  and  the  measure  of  the  Mandatory  Authori¬ 
ties’  confidence  in  regard  to  the  future  is  given  by  the  reduction  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  Mandated  Territory  in  the  years  1925  and  1926, 
which  has  been  referred  to  above.  In  view  of  the  bearing  of  this 
reduction  upon  the  events  of  August  1929,  it  may  be  well,  at  this 
point,  to  quote  an  exact  account  of  it  from  an  authoritative  source. 

Early  in  1922  military  control  in  Palestine  and  Transjordan  was 
transferred  from  the  War  Office  to  the  Air  Ministry.  .  .  . 

In  1921  a  unit  of  mounted  Palestine  Gendarmerie  had  been  raised, 
consisting  of  500  rank  and  file,  locally  recruited,  with  British  officers. 
In  1922  a  battalion  of  British  Gendarmerie  was  enlisted,  mostly  from 
ex-members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  In  consequence  of  these 
measures,  and  of  the  improved  state  of  public  order,  the  garrison  was 
reduced  by  progressive  stages  until  at  the  beginning  of  1925  it  consisted 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  a  squadron  of  aeroplanes,  a  company  of  ar¬ 
moured  cars,  and  the  British  Gendarmerie,  which  by  that  time  had  been 
reduced  from  their  original  complement  of  762  to  a  strength  of  about  500. 

At  a  conference  held  in  Jerusalem  in  April  1925,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Air  and  the  Colonies  and 

1  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  363-4.  2  See  op.  cit.,  pp.  365-6. 
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the  High  Commissioner  to  the  effect  that  the  Palestine  Gendarmerie 
should  have  an  establishment  of  500  (with  a  possible  increase  later), 
that  the  British  Gendarmerie  should  be  reduced  to  200  and  absorbed  in 
the  Civil  Police,  and  that  the  cavalry  regiment  should  be  withdrawn, 
leaving  one  squadron  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  two  Armoured  Car 
Companies  as  the  British  garrison  in  Palestine  and  Transjordan. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  it  was,  however,  decided  that  the  scheme  of 
reorganization  outlined  above  should  not  be  put  into  force  until  Lord 
Plumer,  the  new  High  Commissioner,  had  reviewed  the  situation,  and 
had  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  defence  requirements  of  Palestine  and 
Transjordan.  In  September  1925,  Lord  Plumer  proposed  the  following 
scheme  of  reorganization: 

(1)  Both  the  Palestine  and  the  British  Gendarmeries  and  the  Arab 
Legion  (a  unit  of  similar  type  employed  in  Transjordan)  were  to  be 
abolished ; 

(2)  Part  of  the  Palestine  Gendarmerie  was  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
Palestine  Police,  the  remainder  to  be  organized  in  three  detachments 
and  a  Camel  Company  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  regiment  to  which 
later  was  given  the  title  of  the  Transjordan  Frontier  Force  ; 

(3)  5  officers  and  212  other  ranks  of  the  British  Gendarmerie  were 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  Palestine  Police  Force ;  and 

(4)  Selected  officers  and  men  from  the  Arab  Legion  were  to  form 
a  Police  Force  in  Transjordan,  personnel  not  required  for  the  Police 
being  eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  Frontier  Force. 

In  submitting  this  scheme  of  reorganization,  Lord  Plumer  recorded 
the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  Palestine 
and  Transjordan  ought  to  be  increased.  Later,  however,  he  agreed  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  arrangements  were  made  which  would  enable  him 
in  case  of  emergency  to  receive  reinforcements  from  Egypt  at  short  notice. 

The  above  scheme  of  reorganization  was  approved  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  Apart  from  minor  modifications,  the  arrangements  made 
under  the  scheme  remained  in  force  from  April  1926,  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disturbances  of  August  [1929].  During 
that  period  of  three  and  a  half  years  there  was  no  serious  disturbance  of 
public  order  in  Palestine,  although  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  of  the  Jabalu’d-Durixz  was  the  scene  of  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  of  a  character  likely  to  inflame  the  more  susceptible  elements  among 
the  population  of  Palestine.1 

In  this  contrast  between  conditions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  frontier 
dividing  the  British  and  French  Mandated  Territories  during  the 
years  1925-9  there  was  an  apparent  paradox  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  series.2  The  explanation 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  grievances  of  the  Syro-Palestinian  people 

1  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Palestine  Disturbances  of  August  1929 
(British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3530  of  1930),  pp.  13-14.  See  also  the 
colloquy  on  the  subject  which  was  held  on  the  4th  June,  1930,  between  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and  Dr.  Shiels.  ( Minutes  of  the  seventeenth 
session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  pp.  27-30.) 

2  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  396. 
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against  the  Mandatory  Powers  were  administrative  as  well  as 
political ;  and  that,  while  the  political  odium  which  the  British  had 
incurred  as  the  international  trustees  of  the  Jewish  National  Home 
in  Palestine  might  be  greater  than  that  which  the  French  had  brought 
upon  themselves  by  such  political  dispositions  as  the  creation  of  the 
Great  Lebanon,  the  complaints  against  the  practical  conduct  of 
the  Mandatory  Administration  were  directed  almost  exclusively 
against  the  French  authorities  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  two 
Mandatory  Regimes.1  This  consideration  may  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  British  were  able  to  reduce  their  armed  forces  on  one  side  of 
the  frontier  at  the  very  time  when,  on  the  other  side,  an  insurrection 
against  the  French  broke  out  in  Jabalu’d-Duruz  and  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  French  Mandated  Territory.  No  doubt  the  contrast 
between  the  actual  conditions  of  life  under  the  two  Mandatory 
Administrations  during  these  years — and  especially  during  the  years 
1925-6,  when  the  insurrection  in  the  French  Mandated  Territory  was 
at  its  height — facilitated  the  task  of  the  British  authorities  in  Palestine 
by  rendering  the  local  Arab  community  more  amenable  to  their 
administration  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  At  any  rate, 
the  year  1928,  in  which  the  situation  in  the  French  Mandated  Terri¬ 
tory  definitely  took  a  turn  for  the  better,2  saw  a  distinct  turn  for  the 
worse  in  the  situation  in  Palestine.3  Although,  however,  this  change 
in  Palestine  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  negative  fact  that 
the  situation  across  the  frontier  no  longer  provided  the  British  Man¬ 
datory  Administration  with  so  effective  a  foil  as  before,  the  main 
cause  of  the  change  was  of  a  positive  kind.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home.  This  progress,  as  far  as  it  had  gone  by  the  summer 
of  1929,  had  not  inflicted  serious  palpable  economic  injuries  upon  the 
Arab  community  in  Palestine  ; 4  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had 

1  There  were,  of  course,  certain  Arab  complaints,  on  administrative  matters, 
against  the  British  Mandatory  Authorities  in  Palestine  during  this  period. 
Examples  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commis¬ 
sion,  fifth  session  (23rd  October — 6th  November,  1924),  pp.  166  seqq.,  and 
seventh  session  (19tli-30th  October,  1925),  pp.  160  seqq. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  329. 

3  This  change  is  reflected  in  the  criminal  statistics  for  Palestine,  which  show 
a  tendency  towards  diminution  down  to  1925-6,  and  thereafter  a  tendency 
towards  rapid  increase  during  1927  and  1928  (see  F.  Ammoun,  La  Syrie  Crimi- 
nelle  (Paris,  1929,  Marcel  Giard),  pp.  6-7). 

4  Against  the  eviction  of  an  unascertained  number  of  Arab  tenants  whose 
farms  had  been  sold,  over  their  heads,  by  their  Arab  landlords  to  Jewish 
colonization  institutions  (see  sub-section  ( b ),  pp.  235-6  below),  must  be  set  the 
share  of  the  Arab  rural  community  in  the  profits  of  the  increased  economic 
prosperity  which  the  development  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine 
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aroused  acute  political  apprehensions  in  their  minds  and  had  shar¬ 
pened  their  hostility  to  the  point  at  which  it  expressed  itself  in 
physical  violence.1  The  crux  of  the  Palestinian  problem  was  the 
bearing  of  Jewish  national  progress  upon  Arab  national  prospects. 

Thus,  in  order  to  understand  the  events  of  August  1929,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  ^National  Home  down  to  that  time — especially  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  those  spheres  in  which  not  only  the  economic  but  the  social 
and  political  welfare  of  the  Arab  community  in  Palestine  was 
affected.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  convenient  in  this  volume  to  take 
up  the  question  of  land  and  population  in  Palestine  and,  in  particular, 
the  history  of  Jewish  land-purchase  and  settlement,  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  Jewish  and  Arab  unemployment 2  since  the  autumn  of  1926, 
down  to  which  the  record  of  these  matters  has  been  carried  in  a 
previous  volume.3 

Meanwhile,  the  British  authorities  in  Palestine  apparently  failed, 
during  the  years  1926-9,  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times;  and  the 
disturbances  which  broke  out  at  Jerusalem  in  August  1929  found  them 
no  better  prepared  than  their  French  colleagues  across  the  frontier 
had  been  when  the  Druses  rose  in  rebellion  in  July  1925.  Indeed,  as 
late  as  the  5th  July,  1929,  the  British  High  Commissioner  for 
Palestine,  Sir  John  Chancellor,  reported  at  Geneva  to  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  the  relations 
between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine  still  continued  to  improve,4  that, 
on  the  point  of  public  security,  ‘the  situation’  was  ‘satisfactory’,  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  ‘the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  ’ 
were  ‘sufficient  to  deal  with  any  situation  that’  was  ‘likely  to  arise’.5 

had  brought  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Mandatory  Power,  in  its  annual 
report  for  the  year  1925  ( Colonial  No.  20  of  1926,  p.  38),  stated  that  ‘the  Arab 
rural  community  benefits  largely  from  increased  immigration  and  industrial 
activity,  which  create  a  large  demand  for  all  classes  of  produce’.  See  further 
sub-section  (b),  p.  241  below. 

1  The  principal  ground  for  apprehension  was  the  Zionist  policy  of  making 
all  land  purchased  by  the  Zionist  Organization  in  Palestine  into  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  prohibiting  the  employment  on  it  of  non- 
Jewish  labour.  (See  sub-section  ( b ),  pp.  237-9  below.) 

2  These  were  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  economic  issues  in  which 
Arab  apprehensions  were  involved ;  but  the  grant  of  the  Rutenberg  Concession 
(see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  381-3)  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  Salts  Concession 
ought  also  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  (see  the  Shaw  Commission’s 
Report  (Cmd.  3530  of  1930),  pp.  132-3). 

3  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III  B,  section  (vii). 

4  The  full  text  of  Sir  John  Chancellor’s  statement  under  this  head  is  quoted 
below  on  p.  273. 

5  Minutes  of  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
( lst-19th  July,  1929),  p.  80. 
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The  sustained  optimism,  on  this  point,  of  the  Mandatory  Power 
and  its  responsible  representatives  was  neither  shared  nor  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  For  example,  as 
early  as  the  24th  June,  1926,  during  their  ninth  session,  ‘it  was  decided 
that  the  attention  of  the  Mandatory  Power  should  be  drawn  in  the 
report  to  the  danger  of  not  maintaining  adequate  local  forces,  both 
as  regards  their  character  and  their  number,  in  order  to  prevent 
trouble  which  might  become  a  menace  to  any  element  whatever  of  the 
population’.1  Thereafter  the  following  report  was  duly  made  to  the 
League  Council : 2 

The  Commission  notes  with  satisfaction  that  political  unrest  in  the 
country  is  decreasing  and  that  order  has  been  preserved  in  all  parts  of 
Palestine.  The  Commission  does  not  doubt  that  the  Mandatory  Power 
will  always  have  at  its  disposal  local  forces  capable,  by  their  composition 
and  number,  of  preventing  any  troubles  which  might  constitute  a  menace 
for  any  part  of  the  population. 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  Mandatory  Power  did  not  profit  by  a 
warning  conveyed  in  these  tactful  terms  from  this  authoritative 
quarter  less  than  three  months  after  the  reduction  of  the  armed 
forces  in  Palestine  had  been  carried  out  and  more  than  three  years 
before  the  emergency  of  August  1929.3 


(b)  Land  and  Population  in  Palestine 
Article  2  of  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  4  laid  down  that : 

The  Mandatory  shall  be  responsible  for  placing  the  country  under 
such  political,  administrative  and  economic  conditions  as  will  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home,  as  laid  down  in  the  pre¬ 
amble,  and  the  development  of  self-governing  institutions,  and  also  for 

1  Minutes  of  the  ninth  session  (8th-25th  June,  1926),  p.  184. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

3  The  Mandatory  Authorities’  unreadiness  to  he  persuaded  that  they  were 
taking  excessive  risks  was  doubtless  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Mandatory  Power  to  allow  the  administration  of  the  Mandate  to 
remain  a  charge  upon  the  British  taxpayer.  ‘The  policy  .  .  .  had  as  its  ultimate 
aim  that  Palestine  should  become  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  public 
security.’  ( Cmd .  3530  of  1930,  p.  13.)  The  principle  of  financial  independence 
was  sound  in  itself  and  was  regularly  applied  by  the  Government  in  Great 
Britain  in  their  policy  towards  non-self-governing  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  pace,  however,  at  which  the  application  of  the  principle  was  carried  out 
in  the  Mandated  Territory  of  Palestine  may  have  been  unduly  forced  by  the 
desire  for  economy.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  having  delivered  its  warning  in  1926,  did  not  repeat  it  in  subse¬ 
quent  years. 

*  The  full  text  of  the  Mandate  will  be  found  in  the  British  Parliamentary 
Paper  Cmd.  1785  of  1922. 
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safeguarding  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  irrespective  of  race  and  religion.1 

As  one  of  the  measures  prescribed  in  the  Mandate  for  putting  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  into  effect,  it  was  laid 
down  in  Article  6  that  : 

Jhe  Administration  of  Palestine,  while  ensuring  that  the  rights  and 
position  of  other  sections  of  the  population  are  not  prejudiced,  shall 
facilitate  Jewish  immigration  under  suitable  conditions  and  shall  en¬ 
courage,  in  co-operation  with  the  Jewish  Agency 2  referred  to  in  Article  4, 
close  settlement  by  Jews  on  the  land,  including  state  lands  and  waste 
lands  not  required  for  public  purposes.3 

In  these  two  articles  of  the  Mandate,  the  Mandatory  Power  was 
required  to  do  three  things.  First,  it  was  to  promote  the  numerical 
increase  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  population  which  was  to  be 
established  in  Palestine  as  of  right  and  not  on  sufferance — and  this 
in  both  its  aspects  as  a  number  of  individual  Palestinian  citizens  4  and 
as  an  organized  Jewish  national  community.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Mandatory  Power  was  to  ensure  that  the  rights  and  position  of 
other  sections  of  the  population  of  Palestine — that  is,  the  Muslim 
and  Christian  Arabs— were  not  prejudiced  by  the  measures  taken  for 
the  development  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  the  country.  In 
the  third  place,  the  Mandatory  Power  was  eventually  to  make  its 
own  activities  and  its  own  presence  in  Palestine  superfluous  by 

1  This  passage  was  interpreted  as  follows  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  letter  of  the 
13th  February,  1931,  to  Dr.  Weizmann  (see  p.  301  below): 

The  words  ‘  safeguarding  the  civil  and  religious  rights  ’  .  .  .  cannot  be  read 
as  meaning  that  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  individual  citizens  are  to  be 
unalterable.  .  .  .  These  words  indicate  that,  in  respect  of  civil  and  rebgious 
rights,  the  Mandatory  is  not  to  discriminate  between  persons  on  the  ground 
of  rebgion  or  race,  and  this  protective  provision  applies  equally  to  Jews, 
Arabs,  and  all  sections  of  the  population. 

2  For  the  Jewish  Agency,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  385-6. 

3  This  passage  was  interpreted  as  follows  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  letter  of  the 
13th  February,  1931,  to  Dr.  Weizmann: 

The  words  ‘rights  and  position  of  other  sections  of  the  population,’  oc¬ 
curring  in  Article  6,  plainly  refer  to  the  non-Jewish  community.  These 
rights  and  position  are  not  to  be  prejudiced,  that  is  are  not  to  be  impaired  or 
made  worse.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  immigration  and  settlement  on  the 
economic  position  of  the  non-Jewish  community  cannot  be  excluded  from 
consideration.  But  the  words  are  not  to  be  read  as  implying  that  existing 
economic  conditions  in  Palestine  should  he  crystallized.  On  the  contrary, 
the  obligation  to  facilitate  Jewish  immigration  and  to  encourage  close  settle¬ 
ment  by  Jews  on  the  land  remains  a  positive  obligation  of  the  Mandate,  and 
it  can  be  fulfilled  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  position  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  population  of  Palestine. 

4  Article  7  of  the  Mandate  laid  down  that  ‘the  acquisition  of  Palestinian 
citizenship  by  Jews  who  take  up  their  permanent  residence  in  Palestine’  was 
to  be  facilitated. 
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developing  a  self-governing  body  politic  out  of  the  population  of 
Palestine  with  its  Jewish  and  its  Arab  constituents. 

The  juxtaposition  of  these  three  obligations  without  any  indication 
of  their  relation  to  one  another  left  two  open  questions:  first,  were 
the  three  obligations  all  mutually  compatible;  and  second,  if  they 
were,  what  would  be  the  outcome  if  and  when  they  were  all  fulfilled. 
The  answer  to  both  questions  depended  on  one  unknown  quantity: 
the  amount  of  population  which  Palestine  could  be  made  to  support 
on  standards  of  living  adequate  for  the  diverse  elements  out  of  which 
the  population  was  to  be  constituted.  This  quantity  would  be  a 
complex  product  of  many  factors :  the  material  assets  of  the  country  ; 
the  energy  and  enterprise  and  skill  of  its  inhabitants,  including  future 
immigrants ;  the  economic  demand  of  the  world  at  large  for  the 
economic  assets  which  Palestine  could  offer ;  and  the  general  level  of 
world  prosperity,  on  which  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  this  demand 
would  depend.  For  example,  Palestine  might  support  a  residential 
urban  population  well  beyond  merely  local  requirements  or  capacities 
if  sentiment  were  sufficiently  reinforced  by  comfort  and  security  to 
induce  well-to-do  Jews  from  other  parts  of  the  world  to  settle  down 
in  Palestine  in  order  to  live  there  on  incomes  drawn  from  abroad,  as 
Greeks  from  Alexandria  or  Odessa  or  Liverpool  settled  in  Athens  or 
retired  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  Cheltenham  or  Bed¬ 
ford.  The  quantity  would  be  complex  and  difficult  to  calculate 
because  it  would  be  governed  in  the  last  resort  by  the  general  economic 
capacity  of  Palestine  within  the  framework  of  the  general  economic 
capacity  of  the  world  at  the  time.  The  most  important  feature  of 
this  quantity,  how'ever,  was  neither  its  complexity  nor  its  defiance 
of  calculation  but  its  objectivity  and  inexorability,  as  an  intractable 
matter  of  fact  which  was  not  subject  to  the  will  of  Man.  For,  if  and 
when  the  economic  resources  of  Palestine  were  developed  up  to  their 
full  capacity  within  the  general  framework  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  world  at  the  time,  the  amount  of  population  which  they  would 
then  enable  the  country  to  support  could  not  be  increased  by  the 
utmost  ingenuities  of  statesmanship  any  more  than  a  human  being, 
by  taking  thought,  could  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was  bound  to  be  a  maximum  figure ;  and  the  numerical 
value  of  this  maximum,  whatever  it  turned  out  to  be,  might  be  of 
profound  importance  for  the  social  and  perhaps  for  the  political 
destinies  of  Palestine,  because  it  would  make  the  whole  difference  to 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  constituents  of  the 
population. 

The  absolute  future  strength  of  the  Arab  element  could  be  forecast 
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more  or  less  accurately  by  calculating  the  natural  increase  of  the 
existing  Arab  population.  The  condition,  laid  down  in  the  Mandate, 
that  the  rights  and  position  of  this  element  should  not  be  prejudiced 
might  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  Arabs  should  receive  a  sufficient 
share  of  any  additional  material  resources  of  the  country,  which  might 
be  produced  by  development,  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their 
natural  increase  without  lowering  their  existing  standard  of  living, 
or  even  with  an  improvement  in  the  standard,  if  the  existing  standard 
were  lower  than  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  minimum. 
The  margin  of  additional  material  resources,  arising  from  develop¬ 
ment,  would  be  available  for  the  maintenance  of  an  increased 
Jewish  population ;  and  it  was  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  a  vailable 
margin  would  be  used  up  for  this  purpose,  since,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Mandate,  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine  was  to  be 
recruited,  not  only  through  the  natural  increase  of  the  Jews  already 
settled  in  the  country,  but  through  immigration ; 1  and  the  number 
of  Jews  throughout  the  world  who  desired  to  migrate  to  Palestine 
was  certainly  sufficient  to  fill  the  largest  practicable  annual  immigra¬ 
tion  quotas  many  times  over.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  population,  the 
eventual  strength  of  the  Jewish,  not  the  Arab,  population  in  Palestine 
was  the  ultimate  unknown  quantity.  If  the  maximum  possible  total 
population  of  Palestine  turned  out  to  be  low,  the  Jews  might  be 
destined  to  remain  for  ever  in  a  minority  vis-a-vis  the  Arabs ;  if  the 
maximum  turned  out  to  be  high,  they  might  find  themselves  in  a 
majority  before  the  final  aggregate  figure  was  reached.  Thus  the 
ultimate  relative  strengths  of  the  two  national  constituents  of  the 
Palestinian  population  depended  on  the  numerical  value  of  the 
maximum  possible  figure  for  the  total  population,2  and  this  depended, 
in  turn,  upon  the  numerical  value  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
country  to  support  human  life,  if  and  when  its  economic  resources 
were  fully  developed  up  to  the  limits  attainable  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  economic  life  of  the  world  at  the  time. 

1  The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  in  the  report  on  their  fifth  session 
(23rd  October-6th  November,  1924),  expressed  the  opinion  that  immigration 
was  ‘  perhaps  the  dominant  issue  of  the  present  situation  in  Palestine  ’.  ( Minutes 
of  the  fifth  session,  p.  188.) 

2  The  actual  total  population  on  the  30th  June,  1930,  was  estimated  by 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  to  be  945,991,  of  whom  162,069  were  Jews,  692,195 
Muslims  (almost  all  of  them  Arabs)  and  82,506  Christians  (most  of  them  Arabs), 
while  9,221  belonged  to  other  religions  (Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  160).  Even  the 
adherents  of  these  other  religions  (e.g.  the  Druse  religion)  were  mostly  Arabs. 
On  this  showing,  the  total  Arab  population  of  Palestine  at  this  date  must  have 
been  well  over  three-quarters  of  a  million.  I.e.  the  Arabs  outnumbered  the 
Jews  in  a  ratio  of  nearer  five  than  four  to  one. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  was  rather  like  an 
algebraical  equation  governed  by  a  variable  which  would  give  the 
equation  quite  different  solutions  according  to  the  numerical  value 
assigned  to  it.  Only,  while  the  mathematician  is  at  liberty  to  assign 
to  his  variables  any  values  that  he  chooses,  the  statesmen  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Palestine  Mandate  were  operating,  not  with  a  true 
variable  which  was  subject  to  their  will,  hut  with  a  quantity 
which  was  only  variable  in  their  imaginations  and  their  hopes  and 
their  fears  in  default  of  accurate  knowledge,  but  which  all  the  time 
was  inexorably  fixed  in  fact  by  natural  and  social  forces  beyond  their 
control.  This  unknown  quantity— namely,  the  maximum  capacity 
of  Palestine  to  support  human  life,  if  and  when  its  material  resources 
were  fully  developed  up  to  the  limits  attainable  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  economic  life  of  the  world  at  the  time — was  not 
only  unknown  when  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  published  on  the 
2nd  November,  1917  ;  it  was  still  unknown  when  the  draft  Mandate 
for  Palestine  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
on  the  24th  July,  1922,  and  when  the  Mandate  was  declared  by  the 
Council  to  have  become  effective  on  the  29th  September,  1923.  It 
remained  unknown  until  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  began  his  inquiry 
into  the  questions  of  immigration,  land  settlement,  and  development 
in  Palestine  in  May  1930.  His  report,  which  was  published  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  October  of  that  year,1  was  the  first  public 
document  to  give  precise  and  trustworthy  (though  not  complete  or 
conclusive)  information  on  this  vital  matter.2 

Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  investigations  brought  to  light  the 
following  matters  of  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  he  showed  that,  pending  the  completion  of  the 
land  survey  which  the  Mandatory  Administration  was  gradually 
carrying  out,3  there  was  no  accurate  knowledge  either  of  the  total 

1  Palestine:  Be/port  on  Immigration,  Land  Settlement,  and  Development,  by 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  (British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3686  of  1930). 

2  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Hope  Simpson  Report  is  to  he  regarded  as  in¬ 
fallible.  The  report  had  to  be  produced  against  time  under  great  pressure,  and 
Sir  J ohn  Hope  Simpson  was  compelled,  in  these  circumstances,  to  rely  to  a  large 
extent  upon  other  people’s  investigations,  without  being  able  himself  to  check 
these  in  detail.  Cases  in  which  his  findings  proved  open  to  criticism  or  were 
definitely  convicted  of  error  will  be  found'mentioned  in  this  section,  pp.  233  n, 
234  n,  240  n,  245  n,  below.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  none  of  Sir 
John  Hope  Simpson’s  critics  questioned  his  good  faith,  and  that,  while  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  had  to  prepare  his  report  made  it  almost  inevitable  that 
he  should  make  mistakes — and  even  serious  mistakes — in  particular  matters 
of  fact,  he  brought  to  his  study  of  the  facts  an  experience  and  an  expert  under¬ 
standing  which  give  his  general  findings  great  and  probably  lasting  authority. 

3  The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  had  shown  their  perspicacity  by 
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area  of  Palestine  or  of  the  area  that  was  cultivable.  For  both  areas 
there  were  a  number  of  differing  estimates,  and  in  respect  of  the 
cultivable  area  the  differences  were  considerable.1  Sir  John  Hope 
Simpson  himself  accepted  a  round  figure  of  10,000  square  miles  for 
the  total  area,  and  followed  the  Palestine  Government  Director  of 
Surveys  in  estimating  the  cultivable  area,  excluding  the  Bcersheba 
region,2  at  6,544,000  metric  donums.3  The  latter  figure  was  notably 
smaller  than  the  estimate  of  10,592,000  metric  donums,  likewise 
excluding  the  Beersheba  region,  which  had  been  given  on  the  30th 
April,  1930,  by  the  Palestine  Government  Commissioner  of  Lands;4 
and  it  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  figure  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
million  donums  which  had  been  given  by  the  leader  of  the  ‘  Revision¬ 
ist'  wing  of  the  Zionists,  Mr.  Jabotinsky.5 

repeatedly  pressing  the  Mandatory  Power  to  carry  the  survey  to  completion 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  See  the  Minutes  of  their  ninth  session  (8th-25th  June, 
1926),  p.  159,  and  the  observation  in  their  subsequent  report  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  in  op.  cit.,  p.  217.  See  further  the  Minutes  of  their  eleventh  session 
(20th  June-6th  July,  1927),  p.  118;  and  the  Minutes  of  their  seventeenth 
(extraordinary)  session  (3rd-21st  June,  1930),  pp.  62  and  99-100. 

1  The  figures  will  be  found  in  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  1-24. 

3  'The  Beersheba  region  need  not  enter  into  consideration  for  the  present. 
It  is  not  an  area  in  which  settlement  is  possible  at  the  present  time.’  (Sir  John 
Hope  Simpson  in  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  23.)  This  passage  has  to  be  read 
together  with  the  following:  ‘Given  the  possibility  of  irrigation,  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cultivable  land  in  the  Beersheba  area.  With¬ 
out  irrigation,  the  country  cannot  be  developed.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  organized  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  ar¬ 
tesian  supply  of  water.  If  there  prove  to  be  such  a  supply,  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  agricultural  land  for  the  Palestine  population  and,  indeed,  for  a  large 
number  of  immigrant  settlers,  will  be  easy  of  solution.’  (Op.  cit.,  p.  20.) 

3  This  estimate  was  accepted  by  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  for  the  purpose  of 
his  report,  because  he  had  to  report  at  a  time  when  complete  and  verified  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  had.  Being  compelled,  for  his  purpose, 
to  accept  an  estimate  as  a  pis  alter,  he  prudently  chose  the  lowest  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  estimates  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  first  to 
admit  that  this  estimate  was  uncertain  and  that  it  might  prove  to  be  an  under¬ 
estimate  when  the  actual  figure  eventually  became  known.  For  a  criticism  of 
the  basis  of  the  estimate  which  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  accepted,  see  L.  Stein: 
Memorandum  on  the  Palestine  White  Paper  of  October  1930  (London,  1930, 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine),  pp.  36-7,  and  A.  Granovsky:  Land  and  J ewish 
Reconstruction  in  Palestine  (Jerusalem,  1931,  ‘Palestine  and  Near  East  Publica¬ 
tions ’),  Chapter  I.  The  comprehensive  critical  study  entitled  ‘The  Jewish 
Agency’s  Reply  to  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  on  Immigration,  Land  Settlement 
and  Development  in  Palestine’  was  published  in  The  New  Judaea,  vol.  vii, 
No.  9,  June  1931,  when  the  present  volume  was  in  the  press ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  points  made  in  this  reply  are  anticipated  in  the  earlier  publications  from 
the  Jewish  side  which  are  here  cited. 

4  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  21-2. 

5  Op.  cit.,  p.  21.  The  discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates  remains  enor¬ 
mous,  even  if  we  assume  that  Mr.  Jabotinsky’ s  donums  were  Turkish  and  not 
metric,  and  that  in  his  estimate  the  Beersheba  region  was  included. 
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Accepting  provisionally,  and  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  the  much 
lower  figure  of  6,544,000  metric  donums  for  the  cultivable  area, 
Sir  J ohn  Hope  Simpson  found  that,  at  the  time  when  he  made  his 
investigation,  at  least  900,000  of  these  metric  donums  were  in  Jewish 
hands.1  ‘The  total  percentage  either  in  Jewish  possession  or  under 
option’  amounted  ‘to  over  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  [estimated] 
cultivable  area’  in  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands  combined  (always 
excluding  the  Beersheba  area).2  At  the  highest  estimate  (on  Sir  John 
Hope  Simpson’s  basis),  5,644,000  metric  donums  or  rather  more  than 
84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  estimated  cultivable  area  remained  available 
for  Arab  cultivators.  Moreover,  the  Jewish  holdings  were  mostly  in 
the  lowlands,  where  both  the  present  productivity  of  the  lands  and 
the  possibilities  of  development  were  greater  than  they  were  in  the 
highlands.3 

The  acquisitions  of  land  since  the  close  of  the  General  War  of 
1914-18,  which  had  brought  the  Jewish  holdings  in  Palestine  up  to 
the  absolute  figure  of  metric  donums,  and  to  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  estimated  cultivable  area,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  were  not  the  result  of  ‘settlement  by  Jews  on 
state  lands  and  waste  lands  not  required  for  public  purposes’  which 
had  been  contemplated  in  Article  6  of  the  Mandate.  The  quantity 
of  such  lands  which  the  Mandatory  Administration  had  actually 
made  available  for  Jewish  settlement  had  been  negligible4 — partly 

1  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  60.  In  the  Jewish  Agency’s  Reply,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  J ewish  land  purchases  had  been  to  increase  the  culti¬ 
vable  area.  ‘Of  the  650,000  donums  purchased  by  the  Jews  since  the  War, 
nearly  one-half  required  heavy  expenditure  on  draining  and  reclamation  before 
the  land  could  be  used  for  settlement,  and  even  in  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and 
Acre,  considered  the  best  area  for  cereals  in  Palestine,  of  a  total  of  260,000 
donums  purchased  by  the  Jews,  only  140,000  had  been  actually  cultivated  by 
the  previous  tenants.’  (The  New  Judaea,  num.  cit.,  p.  179.) 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

3  It  was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history  that  the  holdings  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  in  1930  corresponded  to  those  of  the  non-Israelites  in  the  same 
country  in  ancient  times,  and  the  holdings  of  the  Arabs  to  those  of  the  Israelites. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.,  when  the  Israelites  made  them  first  appearance 
in  history  by  obtaining  notice  in  Egyptian  records,  they  occupied  ‘the  Hill 
Country  of  Ephraim’,  while  the  Yale  of  Esdraelon  on  one  side  and  Jerusalem 
on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  maritime  plain,  were  occupied  by  Canaanites  who 
were  afterwards  supplanted  or  reinforced  by  the  Philistine  settlers  from  over¬ 
seas.  In  1930,  the  modern  Jewish  settlers,  who  had  come  into  Palestine  over¬ 
seas  from  Europe  like  the  Philistines  and  not  overland  from  Arabia  like  their 
Israelite  forefathers,  were  concentrated  in  the  lowlands,  while  ‘the  Hill  Country 
of  Ephraim  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  who,  like  the  Ancient  Israel¬ 
ites,  had  originally  come  into  Palestine  from  beyond  the  Jordan.  (See  the  maps 
facing  pp.  8  and  114  in  Cmd.  3530  of  1930.) 

4  See  the  complaint  on  this  point  in  the  memorandum  of  June  1926  from 
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because,  pending  the  completion  of  the  survey,  it  was  not  certain  of 
its  own  title,1  and  partly  because,  apart  from  the  question  of  title,  the 
cultivable  area  to  which  the  state  laid  claim  was  largely  occupied  de 
facto  by  Arab  cultivators,  whom  it  was  felt  to  be  neither  morally 
justifiable  nor  economically  expedient  to  dispossess.2  Almost  all  the 
new  Jewish  acquisitions  had  been  purchased  with  Jewish  funds  in 
the  open  market  from  Arab  landowners. 

Some  of  these  Arab  landowners  who  thus  sold  their  lands  to  Jewish 
colonization  institutions  were  absentee  landlords  with  little  sense  of 
social  obligation ;  and  many  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  transaction 
which  was  profitable  to  themselves  without  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
their  tenants.  The  tenants  were  not  protected  by  occupancy  right ; 
and  three  successive  ordinances  of  the  Mandatory  Administration — 
the  Land  Transfer  Ordinance  of  September  1920,  the  Transfer  of 
Land  Ordinance  of  1920-1,  and  the  Protection  of  Cultivators  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1929 — in  turn  proved  not  effective  for  preventing  the 
displacement  of  tenants  from  the  soil.3  On  the  other  hand,  the 

the  Waad  Leumi  or  National  Council  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  (Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  Minutes  of  the  ninth  session,  Annex  8,  p.  206).  Sir 
John  Hope  Simpson  reported  as  follows:  ‘It  is  clear  that  of  the  land  which 
remains  with  the  Government  at  the  present  time  the  area  is  exceedingly  small, 
with  the  exception  of  tracts  which,  until  developed,  are  required  in  their 
entirety  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Arabs  already  in  occupation.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  the  Arabs  should  be  dispossessed  in  order  that  the  land  should  be 
made  available  for  Jewish  settlement.  That  would  amount  to  a  distinct  breach 
of  the  provisions  of  Article  6  of  the  Mandate.  .  .  .  The  general  idea  that  the 
Government  has  command  of  large  areas  which  it  could,  but  will  not,  make 
over  for  Jewish  settlement  is  far  removed  from  the  facts.’  ( Cmd .  3686  of  1930, 
pp.  59-60.  Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  141). 

1  See  the  statement  by  Sir  John  Chancellor  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  fifteenth  session  (lst-19th  July,  1929),  p.  87. 

2  See  the  Minutes  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  ninth  session 
(8th-25th  June,  1926),  pp.  160-1;  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  (3rd- 
21st  June,  1930),  pp.  61,  83  and  90.  See  further  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  83-5. 
The  principal  case  in  which  the  Government  had  confirmed  the  actual  Arab 
occupiers  of  state  lands  in  their  holdings  on  grounds  of  equity  and  expediency 
was  the  so-called  Baysan  Agreement.  (See  The  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  1920-5  (British  Parliamentary  Paper  Colonial  No.  15,  1925),  pp.  41-2). 
The  action  of  the  Mandatory  Administration  in  the  matter  of  state  lands, 
particularly  in  the  Hulali  area,  was  criticized  by  the  Zionists.  A  summary  of 
these  criticisms  is  given  by  L.  Stein:  Memorandum  on  the  Palestine  White  Paper 
of  October  1930,  pp.  33-5.  (See  further  Granovsky,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  IV.) 

3  See  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  34-6.  The  actual  number  of  tenants  displaced 
remained  unknown.  (See  sub-section  (a),  p.  226  n  above,  and  the  present  section, 
p.  242  below.)  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  in  his  letter  of  the  13tli  February,  1931, 
to  Dr.  Weizmann,  declared  that  the  number  of  ‘such  Arabs  as  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  displaced  from  the  lands  which  they  occupied  in  consequence  of 
the  lands  passing  into  Jewish  hands,  and  who  have  not  obtained  other  holdings 
on  which  they  can  establish  themselves,  or  other  equally  satisfactory  occupa¬ 
tion  ’,  must  be  ‘a  matter  for  careful  inquiry’. 
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Jewish  colonization  institutions  which  purchased  the  lands  sold  by 
Arab  landlords,  sometimes  over  their  Arab  tenants’  heads,1  were 
non-profit-making  concerns  whose  raison  d'etre  was  to  place  Jewish 
cultivators  in  permanent  occupation  of  Palestinian  lands.  For  this 
reason,  ‘in  the  case  of  Jewish  tenants,  conditions’  were  ‘much  better 
than  in  that  of  the  Arabs  .  .  .  Jewish  settlement’  was  ‘in  the  interest 
of  the  occupant  of  the  soil,  while  the  Arab’  enjoyed  ‘no  such  ad¬ 
vantage.  There'  was  ‘thus  no  necessity  for  legislation  for  conferring 
the  occupancy  right  on  the  Jewish  tenant.’2 

The  chief  agencies  of  Jewish  settlement  on  the  land  were  ‘the 
Palestine  Jewish  Colonization  Association’  (P.I.C.A.),  supported  by 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  which  had  been  at  work  since  1882, 
and  the  Zionist  Organization,  whose  colonization  activities  had  begun 
later.3  The  latter  operated  through  a  Colonization  Department  which 
planted  settlers  on  lands  purchased  by  the  Palestine  Land  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  for  the  Jewish  National  Fund.4  The  policy  of  these 
two  Jewish  colonization  institutions  towards  the  Arab  peasantry  of 
Palestine  was  not  the  same.  According  to  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson: 

In  so  far  as  the  past  policy  of  the  P.I.C.A.  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Arab  has  profited  largely  by  the  installation  of  the 
colonies.  Relations  between  the  colonists  and  their  Arab  neighbours 
were  excellent.  In  many  cases,  when  land  was  bought  by  the  P.I.C.A. 
for  settlement,  they  combined  with  the  development  of  the  land  for  their 
own  settlers  similar  development  for  the  Arabs  who  previously  occupied 
the  land.  All  the  cases  which  are  now  quoted  by  the  Jewish  authorities 
to  establish  the  advantageous  effect  of  J ewish  colonization  on  the  Arabs 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  have  been  brought  to  notice  forcibly 
and  frequently  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  are  cases  relating  to 
colonies  established  by  the  PJ.C.A.,  before  the  Keren-Hayesod 5  came 
into  existence.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the  P.I.C.A.  was  one  of  great  friend- 

1  For  information  regarding  the  subsequent  history  of  Arab  peasant  families 
which  were  evicted,  as  a  result  of  such  transactions  between  their  landlords 
and  the  Jewish  colonization  institutions,  from  the  lands  which  they  had  been 
cultivating,  see  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  pp.  117-19,  and  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  51. 
In  regard  to  the  Jewish  purchases  of  land  from  the  Sursock  family  in  the  Vale 
of  Esdraelon,  the  following  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  Shaw  Commission: 

We  think  that  the  Jewish  companies  are  not  open  to  any  criticism  in  re¬ 
spect  of  these  transactions.  In  paying  compensation,  as  they  undoubtedly 
did,  to  many  of  the  cultivators  of  lands  which  they  purchased  in  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon,  those  companies  were  making  a  payment  which  at  the  time  of 
the  transactions  the  law  of  Palestine  did  not  require.  Moreover,  they  were 
acting  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Government.  (Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  118). 

2  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  36. 

3  Mainly,  though  not  entirely,  since  the  General  War  of  1914—18,  and  indeed 

since  the  year  1920.  4  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  38. 

6  The  Palestine  Foundation  Fund,  which  was  the  main  financial  instrument 
of  the  Jewish  Agency. — A.  J.  T. 
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ship  for  the  Arab.  Not  only  did  they  develop  the  Arab  lands  simul¬ 
taneously  with  their  own,  when  founding  their  colonies,  but  they  em¬ 
ployed  the  Arab  to  tend  their  plantations,  cultivate  their  fields,  to  pluck 
their  grapes  and  their  oranges.  As  a  general  rule  the  P.I.C.A.  coloniza¬ 
tion  was  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  the  Arabs  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  also 
very  noticeable,  in  travelling  through  the  P.I.C.A.  villages,  to  see  the 
friendliness  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  Jew  and  Arab.  It  is 
quite  a  common  sight  to  see  an  Arab  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  a  Jewish 
house.  The  position  is  entirely  different  in  the  Zionist  colonies.1 

The  Zionist  scheme  of  land  purchase  and  colonization  in  Palestine 
was  governed  by  the  two  principles  that  the  land  purchased  should 
be  Jewish  national  property  which  should  never  be  transferred  to 
private  Jewish  ownership,2  and  that  none  but  Jewish  labour  should 
be  employed  on  it.  These  principles  were  among  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Fourteenth  Zionist  Congress,  held  in  Vienna  in  September 
1925,  agreed3  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine 
by  the  inclusion  of  representatives  of  non-Zionist  Jewry ; 4  and  the 
two  points  were  duly  incorporated  in  the  new  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  which  was  signed  at  Zurich  on  the  14th  August,  1929 
(Article  3  ( d )  and  (e)): 

( d )  Land  is  to  be  acquired  as  Jewish  property  and,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  10  of  this  Agreement,  the  title  to  the  lands  acquired  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  to  the  end  that 
the  same  shall  be  held  as  the  inalienable  property  of  the  Jewish  people. 

(e)  The  Agency  shall  promote  agricultural  colonization  based  on 
Jewish  labour,  and  in  all  works  or  undertakings  carried  out  or  furthered 
by  the  Agency  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  matter  of  principle  that  Jewish 
labour  shall  be  employed.  .  .  . 

The  same  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  legal  agreements  which  the 
several  organs  of  the  Zionist  Organization  made  with  their  settlers.5 
The  P.I.C.A.  colonies  were  being  pressed  by  the  General  Federation 
of  Jewish  Labour  to  follow  the  Zionist  Organization’s  example  in 
adopting  at  least  the  second  of  the  two  principles,  that  is,  the 

1  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  50.  With  reference  to  the  distinction  drawn  in  this 
passage,  and  again  in  the  statement  of  policy  published  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  October  1930  (Cmd.  3692  of  1930,  p.  17),  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Stein  that  one  P.I.C.A.  colony  was  attacked  by  Arabs  in  the  out¬ 
break  of  1921  and  that  at  least  three  P.I.C.A.  colonies  were  in  jeopardy  during 
the  disturbances  of  1929.  ( Memorandum  on  the  Palestine  White  Paper  of  October 
1930,  p.  48).  In  1921,  of  course,  no  Keren- Hayesod  Zionist  colonies  were  yet 
in  existence. 

2  Minutes  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
p.  119;  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  51-6. 

3  See  The  Manchester  Guardian,  9th  June,  1928. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  385-6,  and  sub-section  (c)  below. 

6  For  examples,  see  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  53. 
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exclusive  employment  of  Jewish  labour.1  The  effect  of  the  Zionist 
colonization  policy  on  the  interests  of  the  Arab  was  summed  up  by 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  as  follows: 

Actually  the  result  of  the  purchase  of  land  in  Palestine  by  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  has  been  that  land  has  been  extraterritorialized.  It 
ceases  to  be  land  from  which  the  Arab  can  gain  any  advantage  either 
now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Not  only  can  he  never  hope  to  lease  or 
to  cultivate  it,  but,  by  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  lease  of  the  Jewish 
National  Fund,  he  is  deprived  for  ever  from  employment  on  that  land. 
Nor  can  any  one  help  him  by  purchasing  the  land  and  restoring  it  to 
common  use.  The  land  is  in  mortmain  2  and  inalienable.3 

The  motives  of  the  Zionist  Organization  in  pursuing  this  policy  are 
readily  comprehensible.  The  purpose  of  Zionism  was  to  establish 
permanently  in  Palestine  as  large  a  Jewish  population  as  possible, 
and  it  was  with  this  expectation  that  the  supporters  of  the  movement 
subscribed  the  funds  by  which  Zionist  land-purchase  and  land- 
settlement  in  Palestine  were  financed.  It  might  seem  like  a  breach 
of  trust  towards  the  subscribers  and  like  a  falling  away'  from  the  aims 
of  Zionism  itself  if  the  expenditure  of  Zionist  money  in  purchasing 
Palestinian  land  resulted  in  giving  employment  on  that  land  to  Arab 
labourers.  Moreover,  such  an  outcome  was  open  to  objection,  from 
the  Jewish  point  of  view,  for  social  as  well  as  for  political  reasons.  If 
Arab  labour  became  a  permanent  integral  element  in  the  economic 
life  of  Jewish  settlements  in  Palestine,  it  might  be  feared  that  the 
Jewish  settlers  would  either  sink  to  the  Arab  standard  of  living  or 
extricate  themselves  by  becoming  a  minority  of  planters,  exploiting 
the  labour  of  a  servile  Arab  agricultural  population,  instead  of 
populating  the  land  themselves  by  cultivating  it  in  person.4  Never¬ 
theless,  to  an  outside  observer,  these  considerations,  important  though 
they  might  be,  appear  to  be  less  cogent,  from  the  Zionist  standpoint, 
than  the  supreme  consideration  of  avoiding  courses  that  were  likely 
to  confirm  the  Palestinian  Arabs  in  their  opposition  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home.  On  this  point,  Sir  John  Hope 
Simpson  expressed  his  opinion  clearly  and  emphatically: 

The  principle  of  the  persistent  and  deliberate  boycott  of  Arab  labour 
in  the  Zionist  colonies  is  not  only  contrary  to  Article  6  of  the  Mandate,6 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  55-6. 

2  There  was,  of  course,  other  Palestinian  land  in  mortmain  in  which  the 
dead  hand  was  not  Jewish  but  Arab,  i.e.  the  real  property  in  Waqf. — A.  J.  T. 

3  Gmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  54. 

4  The  Zionist  policy  of  excluding  Arab  labour  from  Palestinian  land  in 
Zionist  ownership  may  be  compared  with  ‘the  White  Australia  Policy’  as 
practised,  for  example,  in  Northern  Queensland. 

6  The  Mandatory  Power,  in  the  White  Paper  of  October  1930,  stated  that 
the  arguments  which  the  Jewish  leaders  put  forward  in  justification  of  this 
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but  it  is  in  addition  a  constant  and  increasing  source  of  danger  to  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  view  with  equanimity  the  extension  of  an 
enclave  in  Palestine  from  which  all  Arabs  are  excluded.  The  Arab  popu¬ 
lation  already  regards  the  transfer  of  lands  to  Zionist  hands  with  dismay 
and  alarm.  These  cannot  be  dismissed  as  baseless  in  the  light  of  the 
Zionist  policy  which  is  described  above.1 

By  the  time  when  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  made  his  investigation, 
the  bearing  of  this  Zionist  policy  upon  agrarian  conditions  in  Palestine 
had  become  apparent. 

The  Zionist  Organization  was  in  possession  of  reserves  of  cultivable 
land.2  At  the  same  time,  it  had  ‘emerged  quite  definitely  that  there’ 
was  ‘at  the  present  time  and  with  the  present  methods  of  Arab 
cultivation3  no  margin  of  land  available  for  agricultural  settlement 

policy  ‘take  no  account  of  the  provisions  of  Article  6  of  the  Mandate’.  The 
following  statement  on  the  subject  appears  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  letter  of  the 
13th  February,  1931,  to  Dr.  Weizmann: 

In  determining  the  extent  to  which  immigration  at  any  time  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  it  is  necessary  also  to  have  regard  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  to  the  effect  that  in  ‘all  the  works  or  undertakings  carried  out  or 
furthered  by  the  Agency  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  matter'  of  principle  that 
J ewish  labour  shall  be  employed  ’ .  His  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  in  any 
way  challenge  the  right  of  the  Agency  to  formulate  or  approve  and  endorse 
such  a  policy.  The  principle  of  preferential  and,  indeed,  exclusive  employ¬ 
ment  of  Jewish  labour  by  Jewish  organizations  is  a  principle  which  the 
Jewish  Agency  are  entitled  to  affirm.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  if  in 
consequence  of  this  policy  Arab  labour  is  displaced  or  existing  unemploy¬ 
ment  becomes  aggravated,  that  is  a  factor  in  the  situation  to  which  the 
Mandatory  is  bound  to  have  regard. 

1  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  55-6.  Compare  the  observations  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  in  the  Minutes  of  the  ninth  session 
(8th-25th  June,  1926),  p.  165. 

2  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  43;  cf.  the  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extra¬ 
ordinary)  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  p.  61.  According 
to  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  figures,  the  Zionist  Organization  was  holding  more 
than  155,500  metric  ddnums  of  laud  in  reserve,  as  against  114,329  donums 
under  cultivation.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the 
land  held  in  reserve  by  the  Zionist  Organization  was  cultivable,  though  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  unlikely  deliberately  to  have  purchased  any  estates  in 
which  the  percentage  of  uncultivable  land  was  high.  According  to  Granovsky, 
op.  cit.,  Chapter  V,  the  uncultivable  portion  of  the  Jewish  land  reserve  in 
Palestine  accounted  for  32,513  donums  out  of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  155,500, 
while  46,045  other  donums  were  already  colonized  by  Jews  under  other  auspices 
than  those  of  the  Jewish  Agency  itself.  On  this  showing  the  amount  of  the 
reserve  drops  from  155,500  donums  to  77,197.  See  also  the  Jewish  Agency’s 
Reply  in  The  New  Judaea,  vol.  vii,  No.  9,  p.  186. 

3  ‘  The  fellah  is  neither  lazy  nor  unintelligent.  He  is  a  competent  and  capable 
agriculturist,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  were  he  to  be  given  the  chance  of 
learning  better  methods,  and  the  capital,  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
their  employment,  he  would  rapidly  improve  his  position.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  income  which  he  can  procure  from  his  inadequate  farm  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  a  decent  standard  of  comfort  and  leaves  no  margin  whatever 
for  improvements.’  {Cmd.  3868  of  1930,  p.  66). 
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by  new  immigrants,  with  the  exception  of  such  undeveloped  land  as 
the  various  Jewish  agencies’  held  in  reserve  J  Indeed,  the  rural 
Arab  population  was  already  suffering  from  a  serious  land  shortage. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  s  finding, 

Evidence  from  every  possible  source  tends  to  support  the  conclusion 

that  the  Arab  fellah  cultivator  is  in  a  desperate  position.  He  has  no 

capital  for  his  farm.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  heavily  in  debt.  His  rent 

is  rising,  he  has  to  pay  very  heavy  taxes,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on 

1  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  141.  . 

2  On  this  matter,  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  arrived  at  the  following  figures. 
He  estimated  the  rural  Arab  population  of  Palestine  at  478,390  (excluding 
the  population  of  the  Beersheba  region),  as  against  a  rural  Jewish  population 
of  36,627  (Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  156-8).  He  estimated  the  holding  which 
would  suffice  to  support  its  occupants  on  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  at  not 
less  than  130  metric  donums  of  unirrigated  land  (op.  cit.,  p.  64).  He  worked 
out  the  actual  average  Arab  peasant  holding  in  Palestine  at  only  91-9  donums 
per  family,  on  the  showing  that  there  were  about  61,408  Arab  peasant  families 
cultivating  some  5,644,000  metric  donums  of  land  (op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.).  And  he 
found  that  the  61,408  Arab  peasant  families  who  actually  had  holdings,  of  this 
average  extent,  to  'cultivate  by  no  means  accounted  for  the  whole  rural  Arab 
population.  The  figures  on  which  he  based  his  calculations  indicated  that,  in 
all,  there  were  86,980  rural  Arab  families  in  the  villages  of  Palestine,  29-4  per 
cent,  of  whom  were  landless  (op.  cit.,  p.  142).  Almost  all  these  figures  were 
disputed  on  the  Zionist  side.  In  regard,  for  instance,  to  his  Tot  viable’  of  130 
metric  donums  of  unirrigated  land,  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  himself  maintained 
(op.  cit.,  p.  64)  that  irrigated  land  in  Arab  hands  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Zionist  arguments  against  this  contention  will  be  found  in  Stein,  Memo¬ 
randum  on  the  Palestine  White  Paper  of  October  1930,  pp.  43—4,  and  in  Granov¬ 
sky,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  III.  Three  other  of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  figures  here 
quoted— the  rural  Arab  population  of  478,390,  the  86,980  rural  Arab  families ; 
and  the  29-4  per  cent,  of  landless  families — were  disputed  on  the  Zionist  side 
on  the  ground  that  they  referred  to  the  total  Arab  population  in  the  country¬ 
side  (i.e.  the  total  Arab  population  in  Palestine  less  the  population  of  the  larger 
towns).  It  was  argued  that,  in  the  country  towns  and  the  villages  of  any 
countryside  in  any  part  of  the  world,  there  would  always  be  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  who,  in  the  normal  course  of  things, 
would  not  be  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It 
was  contended  that  this  percentage  must  be  ascertained  and  deducted  from 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  figures  before  these  could  be  taken  as  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  condition  of  the  Arab  agricultural  population  in  the  strict 
sense.  (Stein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-2  and  44-6  ;  Granovsky,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  II.)  It  would 
appear  that,  in  addition  to  these  trading  and  artisan  elements,  Sir  John  Hope 
Simpson’s  29'4  per  cent,  of  landless  Arabs  in  the  rural  Arab  population  of 
Palestine  included  tenant  farmers  as  well  as  agricultural  labourers — these  two 
categories  being  confounded  under  the  single  head  of  ‘labourers’  in  the  John- 
son-Crosbie  Report  (seep.  289  a  below),  Table  24,  which  was  the  document  used 
by  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  in  making  this  calculation.  All  these  criticisms  of 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  figures  are  forcibly  and  lucidly  recapitulated  in  the 
Jewish  Agency’s  Reply  (The  New  Judaea,  num.  cit.,  pp.  181—4).  The  Reply 
likewise  disputes  the  relation  between  the  figures  478,390  and  86,980,  the  second 
of  which  was  derived  from  the  first  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  size  of 
an  Arab  family  in  Palestine  was  5-5  persons.  The  Reply  gives  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that,  in  rural  Arab  families,  the  average  was  nearer  six  than  five. 
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his  loans  is  incredibly  high.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  intelligent  and 
hardworking,  and  pitifully  anxious  to  improve  his  standard  of  cultivation 
and  his  standard  of  life.  And  very  little  has  been  done  for  him  in  the 
past.1 

Thus,  during  the  decade  ending  in  1930,  the  economic  history  of 
Palestine  was  characterized  on  the  one  hand  by  an  increase  in  Jewish 
holdings  of  land  in  Palestine  through  fresh  purchases — mainly  of 
choice  land  in  key  positions  2 — and  an  increase  in  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  in  Palestine  through  immigration,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
economic  distress  among  the  rural  Arab  population.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  two  phenomena  presented  themselves  as  the  obverse 
and  reverse  sides  of  one  and  the  same  economic  process  to  Arab 
minds  and  thus  contributed  to  that  accentuation  of  Arab  hostility 
towards  the  Jews  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  outbreak  of  August 
1929.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  establish  the  actual  relation  of  Jewish 
economic  activities  to  Arab  economic  conditions  with  precision ;  the 
Mandatory  Power,  in  its  annual  report  for  the  year  1925,  stated  that 
the  Arab  rural  community  benefits  largely  from  increased  immigra¬ 
tion  and  industrial  activity,  which  create  a  large  demand  for  all 
classes  of  produce  ’ ; 3  and  even  if  a  direct  adverse  effect  of  a  concrete 
kind  were  demonstrated  to  have  been  produced  in  certain  cases,4  that 

1  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  64. 

E.g.,  Haifa  Bay,  the  Yale  of  Esdraelon,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
G-alilee. 

3  Colonial  No.  20  of  1926,  quoted  above  in  sub-section  {a),  pp.  226-7,  footnote  4. 

4  On  the  Zionist  side,  it  was  argued  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  this  effect. 
See,  for  example,  the  argument  in  Mr.  Stein’s  Memorandum  on  the  Palestine 
White  Paper  of  October  1930,  pp.  50-2,  in  which  it  is  concluded  that: 

‘  (i)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  in  normal  times  the  fell  ah  in  are 
worse  off  than  they  were  before  the  Jewish  colonization  began,  and  there  is 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

‘  (ii)  Any  special  depression  from  which  the  fellahin  may  at  the  moment  be 
suffering  is  quite  plainly  due  to  causes  wholly  unconnected  with  Jewish 
colonization.  ’ 

The  contrary  view  is  expressed  in  the  following  note  from  a  well-informed 
English  student  of  Palestinian  affairs  to  whom  this  part  of  the  present  volume 
of  the  Survey  rvas  submitted  in  draft: 

‘  This  section  seems  to  me  to  dwell  on  political  feeling  too  much  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  agrarian  resentment.  You  pass  from  the  constitutional  grievance 
with  only  an  allusion  to  the  land  and  settlement  section,  to  the  Arab  fears  of 
total  dispossession,  and  the  British  and  Zionist  policies.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  worth  putting  in  the  agrarian  discontent  as  affecting  the  fellah 
as  such.  The  efendis  have  only  taken  it  up  lately,  to  consolidate  national 
support  for  their  policy.  For  instance,  the  Arabs  in  Sir  H.  Samuel’s 
Advisory  Council  advised  against  a  land-law  safeguarding  occupancy  and 
controlling  prices,  because  it  would  lessen  their  profits  on  sale— and  the 
Administration  listened  to  them,  which  was  scandalous. 

‘All  Palestinian  cultivators  are  constantly  comparing  their  fate  with  the 

R 
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would  be  no  warrant  in  itself  for  holding  the  Jews  either  legally  or 
morally  to  blame. 

Here,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  total  and  the  cultivable  area  of 
Palestinian  land,  the  outside  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
dearth  of  ascertained  facts  and  figures.  In  regard,  for  instance,  to  the 
question  of  the  number  of  Arab  cultivators  who  had  been  directly 
dispossessed  in  consequence  of  Jewish  purchases  (perfectly  legitimate 
in  themselves)  of  Palestinian  land,  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  a  colloquy  which  they  held  on  the 
9th  June,  1930,  with  the  then  British  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Dr.  T.  Drummond  Shiels,1  were  able  to 
ascertain  from  him  no  more  than  that,  while  there  was  not  any 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  problem  in  question  existed,  or  that 
Arab  tenants  had  been  dispossessed  of  land,  the  point .  .  .  was  that 
the  Mandatory  Power  was  not  able  to  give  the  exact  numbers  of  those 
persons’.2 

Again,  in  regard  to  Arab  unemployment,  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson 
found  in  1930  that,  while  there  could  ‘be  no  doubt  that  there’  was 
‘at  the  present  time  serious  unemployment  among  Arab  craftsmen 
and  among  Arab  labourers,  no  adequate  machinery’  existed  ‘which 
would  enable  an  opinion,  even  approximately  accurate,  to  be  formed 
at  any  given  moment’  as  to  the  amount  of  it.3  This  negative  con- 

gains  of  the  Egyptian  fellah  under  the  British  regime.  They  know  very  well 
that  under  normal  good  government,  sooner  or  later,  capital  expenditure 
would  have  been  undertaken  to  reclaim  and  improve  land,  and  above  all 
that  not  an  inch  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  into  foreign  hands.  Thus 
the  work  of  the  Jews  in  planting  orange-groves  is  merely  an  added  irritation 
to  the  Arabs,  who  think  that  they  should  be  being  helped  to  develop  the 
country  themselves,  and  should  be  given  security  of  tenure.  This  last  is  the 
worst-felt  grievance.  Every  evicted  family  (they  are  reckoned  at  10,000 
families,  the  number  the  Government  proposes  to  settle)  is  an  anti-Jewish 
propaganda-centre,  and  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  staying 
with  friends  or  kin  in  every  village,  and  trying,  often  vainly,  to  get  work. 

‘Again,  the  economic  grievance  increases  constantly  with  the  increase  of 
the  native  population  and  the  severity  of  Jewish  competition.  Just  as  the 
fellahin  hate  the  new  groves  in  the  coastal  plain,  so  do  the  merchants  in  the 
suq  of  Jerusalem  hate  every  new  shop  in  the  Jaffa  Road  outside  the  walls. 

‘  What  I  really  mean  is  that  the  grievances  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
Arab  population  need  distinguishing,  and  that  the  agrarian  trouble  is  im¬ 
portant  as  bringing  the  fellah  and  the  badu  into  the  conflict.’ 

1  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extra¬ 
ordinary)  session,  pp.  77-81. 

2  See  further  the  very  able  discussion  of  this  question,  from  the  Jewish  point 
of  view,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stein,  in  his  Memorandum  on  the  ‘Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Palestine  Disturbances  of  August  1929  ’  (London,  1930,  The 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine),  pp.  96-102.  See  likewise  Granovsky,  op.  cit., 
Ch.  VI. 

3  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  133. 
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elusion  appears  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  upshot  of  a  colloquy 
between  Mr.  Snell,  a  member  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Biitish  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  inquire  into  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  August  1929,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  examined,  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Palestine,  Mr.  Luke.1  Moreover, 
no  cases  seem  to  have  been  established  of  unemployed  Arabs  whose 
unemployment  was  directly  due  to  their  places  having  been  taken 
either  by  old-established  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Palestine  or  by 
newly  anived  Jewish  immigrants.  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  drew 
attention2  to  two  factors,  unconnected  with  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  causes 
Arab  unemployment,  at  least  in  part.  One  factor  was  the  saving 
of  laboiu  through  mechanization — a  factor  which  was  operative  at 
this  time  all  over  the  world  and  would  certainly  have  been  operative 
in  Palestine,  as  the  country  came  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Western 
Industrial  System,  even  if  there  had  been  no  immigration  of  Jews. 
I  he  other  factor,  which  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  regarded  as  the 
most  important  cause,  was  the  cessation  of  military  conscription 
which,  under  the  Ottoman  regime,  had  drawn  the  young  men  of 
Muslim  faith  from  the  Palestinian  villages  to  perish  in  Anatolia  or 
the  \  aman.  It  could  not  even  be  said  that  Jewish  unemployment, 
resulting  from  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  in  excess  of  the 
economic  capacity  of  the  country  to  absorb  new  arrivals,  was  in¬ 
directly  causing  Arab  unemployment  by  placing  a  burden  of  un¬ 
employment  relief  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Arab  community;  for  ‘no 
unemployed  Jew  became  a  direct  charge  upon  public  funds’  and  ‘the 
[Palestinian]  Government  did  not  pay  ...  a  penny  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Jewish  unemployed,  as  distinct  from  the  provision 
of  work' — upon  which  the  Government’s  expenditure  ‘was  less  than 
one-third  of  the  expenditure  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  un¬ 
employed  by  the  Zionist  Organization’.3 

Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  was  governed  in  principle  by 
Article  6  of  the  Mandate  and  by  the  relevant  passage  in  the  statement 
of  policy  published  by  the  British  Government  in  1922.4  The 
successive  administrative  arrangements  by  which  principles  were 
translated  into  practice,  down  to  and  including  the  Ordinance  and 
Regulations  of  1925,  have  been  described  in  a  previous  volume  of  this 
series.5  In  the  same  place  there  will  be  found  statistics  of  Jewish 
immigration  into  Palestine  down  to  the  end  of  June  1926  and  of  Jewish 

1  Cited  in  Stein,  op.  cit.,  p.  82.  2  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  133. 

3  Stein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  85-6.  4  Text  in  Cmd.  1700  of  1922. 

5  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  370-1. 
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unemployment  in  Palestine  down  to  the  end  of  December  1EL5. 
The  statistics  for  the  period  1st  January,  1925-30th  April,  1930, 
were  established  by  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson1 2  as  follows: 


Immigrants . 

Emigrants. 

Net  Immigration. 

Year. 

Total. 

Jews. 

Total. 

Jews. 

Total. 

Jews. 

1925 

34,641 

33,801 

4,100 

2,151 

30,541 

31,650 

1926 

13,910 

13,081 

9,429 

7,365 

4.481 

5,716 

1927 

3,595 

2,713 

6,978 

5,071 

-3,383 

-2,358 

1928 

3,086 

2,178 

3,122 

2,168 

-36 

10 

1929 

6,566 

5,249 

2,835 

1,746 

3,731 

3,503 

1930  (1st  Jan.-\ 
30th  Apr.)  J 

3,108 

2,568 

1,066 

739 

2,042 

1,829 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
into  Palestine  during  this  period  were  non- J ews  and  that,  during  each 
of  the  first  four  years  of  the  five  years  and  a  quarter,  the  absolute 
figures  of  Jewish  net  immigration  were  larger  and  the  absolute  figures 
of  Jewish  net  emigration  smaller,  as  the  case  might  be,  than  the 
corresponding  absolute  figures  of  total  net  immigration  or  emigration. 
The  net  immigration  of  the  year  1925  was  very  much  greater  than  any 
previous  annual  figure  ;3  and  the  British  Government’s  Commission 
on  the  Disturbances  of  August  1929  cited4  a  publication  of  the 
International  Labour  Office5 6  in  evidence  that,  during  the  three  years 
1925-7,  Palestine  increased  its  population,  by  immigration,  at  a  rate 
of  1,364  persons  per  annum  per  100,000  of  its  population— a  higher 
rate  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  during  the  same 
period,  not  excluding  the  ‘new’  countries  overseas.  Indeed,  this  rate 
was  admitted  by  the  Mandatory  Authorities  in  retrospect,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  to  have  overshot  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
economic  crisis  which  developed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1926  and 
which  did  not  begin  to  abate  until  1928. 6  It  will  be  seen  that  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  372-3  and  392-3.  2  Gmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  183-4. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  372. 

4  Gmd.  3530  oPl930,  p.  152. 

5  Migration  Movements,  1925-7  (International  Labour  Office  publications. 

Studies  and  Keports,  Series  0  [Migration],  No.  4.  Geneva,  1929). 

6  See  the  colloquies  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  with  Sir  John 
Shuckburgh  on  the  28th  June,  1927  ( Minutes  of  the  eleventh  session,  pp.  115-16 
and  117) ;  with  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Stewart  Symes  on  the  15th  June,  1928  ( Minutes 
of  the  thirteenth  session,  pp.  49-50) ;  the  general  statement  of  Sir  John  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  on  the  5th  July,  1929  ( Minutes 
of  the  fifteenth  session,  p.  80);  the  statement  transmitted  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  before  their  seventeenth 
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volume  of  immigration  fell  off— partly  through  the  free  play  of 
economic  factors  and  partly  through  Government  regulation — in  the 
years  1926  and  1927  as  rapidly  as  it  had  swollen  in  the  year  1925. 
Indeed,  in  1927  it  was  represented  by  a  negative  figure;  and  in  1928 
immigration  and  emigration  practically  balanced  one  another, 
producing  a  figure  for  net  immigration  which  stood  just  below  zero. 
In  1929,  however,  the  net  immigration  approached  the  figure  for 
1926,  and  the  rate  was  higher  again  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1930.  At  the  end  of  May  1930,  as  will  be  recorded  below,  immigration 
under  the  Labour  Schedule  (though  not  in  other  categories) 1  was 
temporarily  suspended. 

(c)  The  Reorganization  or  the  Jewish  Agency 

The  element  in  Jewry  to  which  Zionism  had  appealed  earliest  and 
with  greatest  force  was  the  Jewish  population  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Numerically,  this  element  amounted  to  between  60  and  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  world.2  Culturally,  it  was  the 
guardian  of  orthodox  J ewish  tradition  and  at  the  same  time  the  source 
of  new  movements  in  Jewish  life — notably,  of  the  revival  of  Hebrew 
as  a  living  language.  Yet  the  major  part  of  this  East  European 
Jewish  population,  on  whose  fortunes  the  destinies  of  Jewry  thus 
depended,  was  living  as  a  Diaspora  or  scattered  minority  among 
Gentile  populations  which,  even  during  the  intervals  between  pogroms 
and  other  violent  forms  of  persecution,  would  never  allow  the  Jews 
in  their  midst  to  forget  for  an  instant  that  they  were  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  In  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  National 

(extraordinary)  session  on  the  3rd-21st  June,  1930  ( Minutes ,  pp.  122-3).  Sir 
John  Hope  Simpson  submitted  ( Cmd .  3686  of  1930,  p.  136)  that  ‘the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  labour  ’  into  Palestine  would  be  justified  ‘even  when  there’  were 
‘Arab  unemployed  in  the  country,  if  the  newly  imported  Jewish  labour’  was 
‘assured  of  work  of  a  permanent  nature  through  the  introduction  of  Jewish 
capital  to  provide  the  work  on  which  that  labour’  was  ‘to  be  employed’.  This 
‘special  case’,  as  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  called  it,  was  declared  by  the  Zionists 
to  he,  in  reality,  the  normal  case  (Stein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-4).  ‘Of  all  the  immi¬ 
grants  who  have  entered  Palestine  with  certificates  and  are  employed  as 
labourers,  more  than  95  per  cent,  are  employed  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
undertakings  of  a  purely  Jewish  character’  (‘Observations  on  the  Keport  of 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  and  on  the  Government’s  Declaration  of  Policy’, 
circulated  in  roneograph  by  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine). 

1  For  the  explanation  of  these  technicalities,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i, 
pp. 370-1. 

2  According  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (eleventh  edition),  the  total 
Jewish  population  of  the  world  in  the  year  1909-10  amounted  to  about 
11,500,000  of  whom  no  less  than  5,215,000  were  Russian  subjects,  while 
2,084,000  were  subjects  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  there  were 
about  300,000  in  pre-war  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Serbia. 
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Home  in  Palestine  was  of  supreme  spiritual  value  to  the  Jews  of 
Eastern  Europe — and  this  though,  for  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
such  a  home,  even  if  it  were  established,  could  only  be  a  spiritual 
citadel  and  not  a  literal  city  of  refuge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
was  less  apt  to  retain  a  hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  those  East 
European  Jews  who  did  succeed  in  finding  a  literal  city  of  refuge,  not 
in  the  tiny  and  barren  country  of  Palestine,  but  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  with  the  possibilities  which  these  Western 
countries  offered  to  Jewish  immigrants  of  improving  their  material 
and  social  conditions  without  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  Zionist 
Pioneers  in  the  Palestinian  countryside.  As  for  the  older  established 
Jewish  element  in  the  progressive  countries  of  the  West  (not  only  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  but  in  the  Western  countries  on 
the  European  Continent,  such  as  France  and  the  Netherlands),  where 
the  Jews  had  been  £  emancipated  ’  for  generations  or  even  for  centuries 
— in  these  Jewish  circles  Zionism  was  not  only  at  a  discount  but  was 
received  at  first  with  a  certain  distaste  or  even  hostility.  These 
‘emancipated’  Jews  were  moving  towards  ‘assimilation’ — towards 
becoming,  and  feeling  themselves  to  have  become,  Americans  or 
English  people  or  French  people  or  Netherlanders  of  Jewish  religion 
but  of  one  nationality  with  their  fellow-citizens  who  happened  to  be 
Protestants  or  Catholics  or  Agnostics.  Zionism  had  not  originated 
among  them  and  it  threatened  to  become,  for  them,  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  on  which  their  own  feet  were  set.  It  was  difficult 
for  them  to  realize  that  a  movement  which  seemed  to  them  either 
visionary  or  reactionary  had  come  to  be  a  light  to  their  co-religionists 
who  in  Eastern  Europe  were  still  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  Numerically,  these  ‘emancipated’  Jews  of  the 
West  were  a  minority  of  Jewry ;  but  their  wealth,  their  mastery  of 
Western  Civilization,  and  their  active  and  effective  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  Western  World  gave  them  a 
power  and  an  authority  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  general  effect  of  the  War  of  1914-18  and  the  subsequent  peace- 
settlement  was  to  bring  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine  within  the  radius  of  practical  politics,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  even 
less  tolerable  than  before.  First,  the  area  in  Eastern  Europe  where 
the  Jewish  Diaspora  was  most  thickly  sown  was  devastated  by  the 
fluctuating  movement  of  the  Eastern  Front.  Secondly,  as  a  result  of 
the  peace-settlement,  the  zone  in  which  the  Jews  were  more  or  less 
ill-treated  was  extended.  Before  the  War,  this  zone  had  consisted  of 
the  so-called  ‘  Jewish  Pale  ’  in  the  Russian  Empire,  together  with  the 
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Kingdom  of  Rumania  within  its  pre-war  frontiers.  The  transfer  of 
territory,  in  the  peace-settlement,  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  to  Poland  and  Rumania  was  a  blow  to  the  Jews  as  well  as  to  the 
Central  Powers.  And  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  was  not  only 
extended  in  range  by  application  to  territories  in  which  the  Jewish 
element  had  been  comparatively  well-off  before.  The  ill-treatment 
also  became  greater  in  degree  owing  to  the  sudden  and  violent  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  demoniac  forces  of  East  European  nationalism.  One 
of  the  most  cruel  changes,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  was  the 
abrupt  reversal  in  the  attitude  of  the  Magyars  from  the  marked 
friendliness  of  their  policy  before  the  War  to  a  violent  antisemitism.1 
Thus,  in  every  way,  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  was 
altered  for  the  worse.2 

I  he  combined  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  situation  in  Palestine 
and  in  Eastern  Europe  was  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  Zionism  among 
the  unemancipated  Jews  and  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the 
‘emancipated  Jews,  if  not  to  convert  them  to  the  Zionist  faith. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  a  weakness  in  the  Zionist  Movement  that  it  did 
not  represent  the  whole  of  Jewry;  and  the  Zionist  Organization  and 
the  Mandatory  Power  had  a  common  interest  in  seeing  this  weakness 
removed.  The  point  arose  over  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  (Art.  4),  was  to  ‘be  recognized  as 
a  public  body  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  co-operating  with  the 
Administration  of  Palestine  in  such  economic,  social  and  other  matters 
as'  might  ‘affect  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home 
and  the  interests  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine,  and,  subject 
always  to  the  control  of  the  Administration,  to  assist  and  take  part 
in  the  development  of  the  country’.  Accordingly,  the  same  article 
of  the  Mandate  went  on  to  provide  that,  while  the  Zionist  Organiza¬ 
tion  was  to  ‘  be  recognized  as  such  Agency  so  long  as  its  organization 
and  constitution’  were  ‘in  the  opinion  of  the  Mandatory  appropriate’, 
the  Zionist  Organization  was  to  ‘take  steps  in  consultation  with  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 

1  The  Jews  in  Hungary  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  this  change  and  nothing 
whatever  to  deserve  it.  To  hold  them  responsible  for  the  Communist  regime 
in  Hungary  in  1919,  because  the  Communist  leader,  Bela  Kun,  happened  to  he 
a  Jew,  was  absurd.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Magyars,  embittered  by 
their  misfortunes,  were  in  want  of  a  scape-goat  on  whom  they  could  vent  their 
rage;  and  the  Jews  were  the  only  non-Magyars  left  in  their  power  by  the  new 
frontiers. 

2  See  Palestine:  Land  Settlement,  Urban  Development  and  Immigration: 
Memorandum  submitted  to  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson,  July  1930  (published  by 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  London,  1930),  pp.  103-7:  chapter  on  ‘Immi¬ 
gration  to  Palestine  in  Relation  to  the  Jewish  Situation  in  the  Diaspora, .’ 
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Jews  who’  were  ‘willing  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home’. 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  this  undertaking,  the  Zionist  Organiza¬ 
tion  had  three  elements  in  Jewry  to  reckon  with:  first,  the  non- 
Zionist  or  anti-Zionist  ‘emancipated’  Jews  of  the  West;  second,  the 
orthodox  extremists  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Palestine,  who  re¬ 
garded  Zionism  as  an  impious  attempt  to  bring  about  prematurely, 
by  worldly  endeavours,  a  restoration  which  Yahweh  intended,  in  his 
own  good  time,  to  accomplish  miraculously  through  the  Messiah. 
The  third  element  was  the  Revisionist  party  within  the  Zionist 
Organization  itself  which,  so  far  from  objecting  to  Zionism  as  such  on 
either  of  the  two  conflicting  grounds  that  it  was  reactionary  or  that 
it  was  irreligious,  took  objection  to  the  policy  of  the  Zionist  Executive 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  carrying  out  the  Zionist  programme 
with  sufficient  vigour.  The  orthodox  extremists,  who  sprang  from 
the  same  East  European  soil  as  the  Zionists,  were  impervious  to 
conversion,  since  their  faith  and  Zionism  were  alternative  reactions 
to  an  identical  social  environment.  Their  refusal  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Jewish  National  Council  (Waad  Leumi)  in  Palestine 
has  been  recorded  in  a  previous  volume.1  The  schism  of  the  Zionist 
Revisionists,  and  its  effect  upon  the  relations  between  Jews  and 
Arabs  in  Palestine,  are  touched  upon  below.2  It  remains,  in  this 
place,  to  record  the  success  of  the  Zionist  Organization  in  coming  to 
an  agreement,  for  the  joint  formation  of  a  more  widely  representative 
Jewish  Agency,  with  the  non-Zionist  ‘emancipated  ’  Jews  of  the  West, 
particularly  with  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  steps  towards  a  rapprochement,  wdiich  wTere  taken  by  the 
non-Zionist  Jews  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Italy  in  1924  and  1925,  have  been  recorded  in  a  previous 
volume.3  At  the  Fourteenth  Zionist  Congress,  held  in  Vienna  in 
August  1925,  it  was  agreed  in  principle,  on  the  Zionist  side,  that  the 
basis  of  the  Jewish  Agency  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
co-operation  of  all  Jews  willing  to  take  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  National  Home;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that,  on  the 
Council  of  the  enlarged  Agency,  Zionists  and  non-Zionists  should  be 
represented  in  equal  numbers.  These  decisions  were  not  reached 
without  opposition  from  the  Revisionist  and  other  groups,  who  feared 
that  the  proposed  reorganization  would  strengthen  the  tendency 
towards  moderation  (in  their  eyes,  a  defect)  which  they  already 
deplored  in  the  policy  of  the  Zionist  Executive.  In  deference  to  the 

1  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  376-7.  2  In  sub-section  {d). 

3  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  385. 
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feelings  of  a  considerable  body  of  delegates  (particularly  among  those 
belonging  to  the  Labour  group)  who  were  not  hostile  in  principle  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  Agency,  the  decisions  above  mentioned  were 
accompanied  by  the  proviso  that  the  activities  of  the  Agency  should 
be  based  on  certain  principles  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  inviolable : 
for  instance,  that  there  should  be  a  continuous  increase  in  the  volume 
of  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine;  that  the  land  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  Jewish  national  property;  that,  in  Jewish  agricultural 
colonization,  Jewish  labour  alone  should  be  employed;  and  that  the 
Hebrew  language  and  Hebrew  culture  should  be  fostered. 

Thereafter,  the  President  of  the  Zionist  Organization,  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann,  visited  America,  where,  in  January  1927,  he  issued  a  joint 
statement  with  Mr.  Louis  Marshall,  the  recognized  representative  of 
the  non-Zionist  Jewish  community  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
statement  it  was  announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached  in 
principle  as  to  the  practicability  of  reconstituting  the  Jewish  Agency 
on  a  broader  basis  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Fourteenth  Zionist  Congress,  and  that  a  Joint  Palestine  Survey 
Commission  was  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by 
means  of  a  survey  and  investigation  conducted  on  scientific  lines,  the 
resources,  economic  conditions  and  possibilities  of  Palestine,  to 
facilitate  the  framing  of  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  programme 
for  future  constructive  work  in  Palestine  and  for  the  guidance  of  a 
reorganized  Jewish  Agency.  In  June  1927,  after  consultation  with 
the  Mandatory  Power,  a  Commission  was  appointed  consisting  of 
four  members :  Sir  Alfred  Mond  (afterwards  Lord  Melchett)  of  London, 
Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  of  New  York,  Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg  of  New 
York,  and  Herr  Oscar  Wassermann  of  Berlin.  The  Commissioners 
engaged  the  services  of  a  number  of  experts1  (most  of  them  non-Jews) 
to  assist  them.  The  Weizmann -Marshall  agreement  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  J oint  Survey  Commission  were  reported  to  the  Fifteenth 
Zionist  Congress  in  September  1927,  and  were  approved,  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  the  leader  of  the  Revisionists,  Mr.  Jabotinsky,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  American  Zionist  delegation,  Dr.  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  who  resigned  his  position  and  withdrew  from  the  proceedings. 
Zionist  objections  to  co-operation  with  the  non-Zionists  were  out¬ 
balanced  by  the  desire  for  solidarity  and  by  the  immediate  need,  in 
view  of  the  economic  crisis  then  prevailing  in  Palestine,2  for  additional 
funds,  which  might  be  forthcoming  most  readily  from  American 

1  List  in  Report  of  the  Joint  Palestine  Survey  Commission  (reprinted  in  New 
York  in  1928),  p.  7. 

2  See  sub-section  {h)  above. 
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non-Zionist  Jewish  sources.  The  Joint  Survey  Commission  reported 
on  the  18th  June,  1928.  In  July  1928,  their  report  was  considered  by 
the  General  Council  of  the  Zionist  Organization ;  and  at  the  same 
meeting  this  body  laid  down  certain  conditions  for  co-operation  with 
the  non-Zionists  in  an  enlarged  Jewish  Agency.1  These  conditions, 
in  turn,  were  considered  and  accepted  in  substance  by  the  American 
non-Zionist  Jews  in  November ;  and  in  December  the  General  Council 
of  the  Zionist  Organization  decided — in  spite  of  continued  opposition 
from  Dr.  Wise — to  accept  the  American  conclusions  and  to  authorize 
the  Zionist  Executive  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  completing  the 
enlargement  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 

The  work  was  completed  at  and  after  the  Sixteenth  Zionist  Con¬ 
gress.  This  met  at  Zurich  on  the  28th  July,  1929,  adopted  the  scheme 
for  the  enlarged  Agency  on  the  9th  August,  and  was  followed  at  the 
same  place,  on  the  llth-14th  August,  1929,  by  the  first,  constituent, 
session  of  the  Council  of  the  Agency  on  the  new  footing.  The  enlarged 
Jewish  Agency  was  formally  brought  into  existence  on  the  14th 
August,  1929,  by  the  signing  of  its  Constitution,  which  provided  for  a 
Council,  consisting  of  220  members  and  meeting  every  other  year,  an 
Administrative  Committee  consisting  of  40  members  and  meeting 
twice  a  year,  and  a  standing  Executive  of  a  President  and  8  other 
members,  with  its  seat  at  Jerusalem  and  a  branch  office  in  London. 
In  the  Council  and  the  Administrative  Committee,  the  seats  were  to 
be  divided  between  Zionists  and  non-Zionists  in  equal  numbers.  The 
Presidency  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  to  belong  ex  officio  to 
the  President  of  the  Zionist  Organization,  unless  otherwise  resolved 
in  a  resolution  supported  by  three-quarters  of  the  total  number  of 
votes.  Actually  the  President  of  the  Zionist  Executive  then  in  office, 
Dr.  Weizmann,  became  first  President  of  the  Jewish  Agency  as  now 
constituted. 

The  Government  of  the  Mandatory  Power  had  been  kept  informed 
of  the  proceedings  which  had  led  up  to  this  result,  and  their  approval 
in  principle  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  Jewish  Agency  had  been 
ascertained  in  advance.2  The  Jewish  orthodox  extremists  held  aloof. 

Among  other  things,  it  was  stipulated,  in  deference  to  the  Labour  wing  of 
the  Zionist  Organization,  that  Jewish  settlers  in  Palestine  should  retain  their 
right  to  determine  whether  their  settlements  should  be  on  a  co-operative  or  on 
an  individualistic  basis. 

The  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  14th  August,  1929,  was  formally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Mandatory  Power  in  September  1929,  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
satisfy  itself  in  regard  to  the  provisions  relating  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
enlarged  Agency.  On  the  6th  August,  1930,  it  was  formally  intimated  that  the 
British  Government  were  ‘prepared  to  recognize  the  enlarged  Jewish  Agency 
as  constituted  by  the  Agreement,  as  the  Agency  referred  to  in  Article  4  of  the 
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The  Zionist  Revisionists  made  a  public  protest.1  Nevertheless,  the 
act  of  the  14th  August,  1929,  signified  that  there  was  to  be  co¬ 
operation  between  the  main  bodies  of  the  Zionist  and  non-Zionist 
J e ws  throughout  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  in  concert  with  the 
Mandatory  Power;  and  this  was  an  event  of  historic  importance. 

(d)  The  State  of  Mind  of  the  Arabs 

I  he  British  Government’s  Commission  on  the  Palestine  Distur¬ 
bances  of  August  1929,  in  their  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  outbreak, 
reported  as  follows: 

There  can,  in  our  view,  be  no  doubt  that  racial  animosity  on  the  part 
of  the  Arabs,  consequent  upon  the  disappointment  of  their  political  and 
national  aspirations  and  fear  for  their  economic  future,  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  August  last  .  .  . 

In  less  than  ten  years  three  serious  attacks  have  been  made  by  Arabs 
on  Jews.  For  eighty  years  before  the  first  of  these  attacks  there  is  no 
recorded  instance  of  any  similar  incident.  It  is  obvious  then  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  races  during  the  past  decade  must  have  dif¬ 
fered  in  some  material  respect  from  those  which  previously  obtained. 
Of  this  we  found  ample  evidence.  The  reports  of  the  Military  Court  and 
of  the  local  Commission  which,  in  1920  and  in  1921  respectively,  inquired 
into  the  disturbances  of  those  years,  drew  attention  to  the  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Arab  population  towards  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  This  was 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  tendered  during  our  inquiry  when  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  parties  told  us  that  before  the  War  the  Jews  and  Arabs  lived 
side  by  side  if  not  in  amity,  at  least  with  tolerance,  a  quality  which 
to-day  is  almost  unknown  in  Palestine.2 

This  passage  on  the  relations  between  the  local  national  com¬ 
munities  in  Palestine  since  the  termination  of  the  Ottoman  regime 
would  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  equal  truth  to  inter-communal 
relations  in  other  territories  which  had  been  detached  temporarily  or 
permanently  from  Turkey.  It  would  apply,  for  instance,  to  the 
relations  between  Christian  and  Muslim  Arabs  in  Syria  since  the 
imposition  of  the  French  Mandate,  and  to  the  relations  between  Greeks 
and  Turks  in  Western  Anatolia  during  the  Greek  military  occupation 

Mandate  for  Palestine’.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Constitution  as  a  whole 
was  not  submitted  to  the  Mandatory  Power  for  approval  and  that  the  Manda¬ 
tory  Power’s  approval  of  it  was  never  notified  except  in  regard  to  the  single 
point  above-mentioned.  In  particular,  the  Mandatory  Power  never  signified 
its  approval  of  the  provisions,  cited  in  sub-section  ( b ),  p.  237,  in  regard  to  land 
holding  and  labour,  which  were  afterwards  criticized  in  Sir  John  Hope  Simp¬ 
son’s  report  and  in  the  White  Paper  of  the  20th  October,  1930. 

1  Text  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  23rd  August,  1929. 

2  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  150. 
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of  1919-22.  Again,  in  that  part  of  Macedonia  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Turkish  to  Serbian  rule  as  a  result  of  the  wars  of  1912-18, 
the  inter-communal  strife  which  had  been  an  international  scandal 
under  the  old  regime  continued,  with  an  added  embitterment  and 
ferocity,  under  the  new. 

For  years  before  the  liquidation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
eventual  successors  of  the  Ottoman  Government  had  been  eagerly 
awaiting  ‘the  sick  man’s’  death  agonies  in  the  hope  of  inheriting  his 
estate,  or  censoriously  condemning  the  sins  of  ‘the  unspeakable  Turk’ 
on  the  calculation  that  he  would  one  day  give  them  sufficient  pretext 
for  expelling  him  ‘  bag  and  baggage  ’  and  reigning  in  his  stead.  It  was 
one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the  Serbs,  the  French  and  the 
British  in  turn  were  so  soon  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  ex-Ottoman  territories  which  came  under  their  rule 
when  Fate  at  last  placed  portions  of  the  Ottoman  heritage  in  their 
hands.  Yet  this  ironical  and  disconcerting  turn  of  events  was  only 
what  was  to  be  expected.  The  social  force  which  had  convulsed  and 
devastated  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its  latter  days  was  the  Western 
conception  and  consciousness  of  nationality,  spreading  from  its 
original  and  congenial  environment  among  the  homogeneously  com¬ 
pacted  and  neatly  segregated  nations  of  the  West  into  regions  where 
nationalities  were  geographically  intermingled  with  one  another  and 
where  they  corresponded  to  the  social  and  occupational  rather  than 
to  the  political  sub-divisions  of  Western  Society.  This  exotic  Nationa¬ 
lism,  standing  in  the  place  where  it  ought  not,  had  proved  itself  an 
abomination  of  desolation ;  and  its  devastating  effects,  which  the 
Ottoman  Government  had  neither  sought  to  produce  nor  known  how 
to  cure,  continued  to  work  themselves  out  when  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  superseded  in  the  Balkans  by  ‘the  successor  states’  and  in  the 
Middle  East  by  the  Mandates.  It  might  be  asked  whether  the 
Mandatory  Powers  were  any  more  responsible  for  the  accentuation 
of  this  evil  of  Nationalism  than  the  Ottoman  Government  had  been 
for  its  introduction.  To  this  it  might  be  answered  that,  in  their 
sanguine  confidence  in  their  own  political  experience  and  ability,  the 
Mandatory  Powers  had  deliberately  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  which  they  took  over  from  their  Ottoman  predecessors — the 
French  by  creating  ‘the  Greater  Lebanon’,1  the  British  by  under¬ 
taking  to  facilitate  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people.2  On  a  broader  view,  however,  it  would  appear 

For  the  creation  of  ‘the  Greater  Lebanon,’  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol  i 
pp. 355-7. 

2  The  task  which  the  British  had  undertaken  was  by  far  the  more  formidable 
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that  the  embitterment  of  inter-communal  relations  in  the  Syrian 
territories  mandated  to  France  and  Great  Britain  during  the  decade 
ending  in  1930  was  due  less  to  the  incompetence  or  perversity  of 
statesmen  and  administrators  than  to  the  blind  operation  of  an 
impersonal  ubiquitous  force:  the  process  of  Westernization.  The 
Western  form  of  Nationalism  was  one  of  the  master-institutions 
of  Western  civilization  in  this  age;  and,  during  the  ‘ post-war’  years, 
Western  civilization  was  captivating  Mankind  and  permeating  the 
world  with  greater  energy  than  ever  before.  The  deplorable  events 
which  occurred  under  the  French  Mandate  in  1925-6  and  under  the 
British  Mandate  in  1929  were  remote  but  direct  effects  of  this 
primary  cause. 

It  remains  to  trace  to  its  particular  origins  the  growth  of  that  state 
of  mind  among  the  Palestinian  Arabs  which  eventually  declared 
itself  in  the  Wailing  Wall  incident  of  September  1928  and  in  the  far 
more  serious  outbreak  of  August  1929. 

To  begin  with,  the  Palestinian  Arabs  resented  the  fact  that,  under 
the  British  Mandate,  they  were  subject  to  a  ‘system  of  direct  ad¬ 
ministration  by  a  bureaucratic  Government’.1  The  great  majority 
of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  were  Sunni  Muslims  who,  under  the  old 
Ottoman  regime,  had  shared  with  the  ‘Osmanlis  themselves  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  dominant  religious  community  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Thereafter,  when,  in  the  process  of  Westerniza¬ 
tion,  the  old  Ottoman  institutions  had  given  way — at  least  in  out¬ 
ward  form — to  an  all- Ottoman  parliament  at  the  centre  and  to  an 
elaborate  system  of  local  self-government  in  the  provinces,  both  the 
Muslim  and  the  Christian  Arabs,  as  Ottoman  citizens,  had  benefited 
in  theory  by  these  political  innovations.  No  doubt  the  new  institutions 
with  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  provided  itself  in  its  latter  days, 
being  exotic  and  revolutionary,  remained  to  a  large  extent  a  dead 
letter  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  illusory  reform  of  all  was  the  fiction  that 
all  Ottoman  citizens  had  been  invested  with  equal  rights,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  nationality  or  religion.  Actually,  the  non-Turkish  citizens 
of  the  Empire  who  were  Sunnis  by  religion  forfeited  the  equality 
with  their  Turkish  co-religionists  and  fellow-citizens  which  they  had 
enjoyed  before;  for  linguistic  Nationalism  was  the  one  Western 

of  the  two.  The  relation  between  the  Lebanese  Christian  Arabs  and  their  non- 
Christian  Arab  neighbours  in  the  territory  mandated  to  France  was  static,  and 
moreover  the  religious  division  was  not  accentuated  here  by  a  difference  of 
language  and  nationality.  In  Palestine,  where  the  factor  of  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion  came  into  play,  the  relation  between  Jews  and  Arabs  was  dynamic,  and 
the  national  and  religious  divisions  were  coincident  with  one  another. 

1  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  128. 
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institution  which  really  obtained  a  hold  over  Ottoman  hearts  and 
minds ;  and,  under  this  inspiration,  the  Turkish  revolutionaries  who 
had  snatched  command  of  the  Empire  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Dynasty  sought  to  substitute  the  dominance  of  the  Turkish¬ 
speaking  element  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  the  dominance  of  the 
Sunni  community,  to  the  detriment  of  the  non-Turkish  Sunnis.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  the  prospect  of  attaining  genuine  self- 
government,  on  a  national  basis,  by  secession  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  had  been  placed  before  the  Ottoman  Arabs  by  the  promise 
to  recognize  and  support  their  independence  which  had  been  made 
on  the  British  Government’s  behalf  in  the  McMahon-Husayn  corre¬ 
spondence  of  1915- 16. 1 

In  order  to  understand  the  subsequent  growth  of  Palestinian  Arab 
discontent,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ascertain  whether  Palestine  west  of 
Jordan  was  or  was  not  included  in  the  area  covered  by  Sir  Henry 
McMahon’s  pledge2  or  again  in  the  area  covered  by  the  joint  Anglo- 
French  Declaration  of  the  7th  November,  1918.  The  answer  to  these 
questions,  which  turns  on  certain  fine-drawn  points  of  phraseology 
and  terminology,  would  be  relevant  to  an  inquiry  into  British  good 
faith,  but  it  is  not  relevant  to  an  inquiry  into  Arab  expectations. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  extent  of  the  promises  made 
by  the  British  Government  to  King  Husayn  and  his  advisers  in  a 
correspondence  which  still  remained  unpublished  in  the  year  1930, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  before  the  end  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18, 
the  Ottoman  Arabs,  in  the  mass,  had  come  to  expect  the  attainment 
of  national  independence  and  self-government  in  the  event  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  proving  victorious.  For  the  majority 
of  these  Arab  populations,  this  expectation  was  actually  fulfilled 
sooner  or  later  after  the  Allies  had  won  the  War ;  but,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  the  pace  at  which  these  Arab  peoples  severally  approached 
their  common  goal  of  political  independence  was  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  political  maturity.  The  Arabs  of  the  Hijaz  and  the  Yaman  and 
the  Najd,  who  were  the  most  backward — or,  at  any  rate,  the  least 
Westernized — of  all  the  Arabs  in  question,  attained  their  indepen¬ 
dence  de  facto  at  or  before  the  Armistice  and  de  jure  in  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment.  The  Arabs  of  'Iraq,  who  were  the  next  most  backward  of 
these  peoples  after  their  kinsmen  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  entered 
on  what  seemed  likely  to  be  the  last  stage  of  their  road  towards  in- 

1  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  vol.  vi,  pp.  13-14,  147-8. 

This  point  was  argued  in  detail  in  the  correspondence  between  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Palestinian  Arab  Delegation  which 
visited  England  in  1922  (see  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  vol.  vi. 
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dependence  when  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  Treaty  of  the  30th  June,  1930,  was 
concluded.1  The  Arabs  of  Transjordan,  who  were  the  most  backward 
section  of  the  Arab  population  of  Syria  (in  the  broad  popular  sense 
of  the  name),  entered  on  the  first  stage  of  the  same  road  when  the 
agreement  of  the  20th  February,  1928,  was  concluded  between  the 
Biitish  Government  and  the  Amir  Abdu  llah.2  Yet  at  these  same 
dates,  ten  years  and  twelve  years  after  the  Armistice,  the  Arab 

populations  under  French  and  British  Mandate  in  the  rest  of  Syria _ 

that  is,  in  the  three  territories  of  Palestine  west  of  Jordan,  the  Great 
Lebanon,3  and  Syria  (in  the  narrow  official  sense) — were  in  enjoyment 
of  a  smaller  measure  of  self-government  than  they  had  enjoyed  under 
Turkish  rule  and  saw  less  prospect  of  independence  than  they  had 
seen  before  any  promise  to  recognize  and  support  the  independence 
of  the  Arabs  had  been  made  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

As  it  happened,  these  were  the  Arab  populations  among  whom  the 
process  of  Westernization  had  gone  farthest  and  among  whom,  in 
consequence,  the  desire  and  the  capacity  for  national  self-government 
in  the  Western  sense  were  strongest.  They  had  chafed  at  being 
placed  under  Mandates  at  the  will  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  when  their  ruder  kinsmen  and  neighbours  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  had  obtained  their  independence  without  probation.  Yet 
there  had  been  some  consolation  and  assurance  for  them  in  the  terms 
of  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  ‘their 
existence  as  independent  nations’  had  been  ‘provisionally  recognized, 
subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
Mandatory  until  such  time  as  they’  might  be  ‘able  to  stand  alone’. 
In  conformity  with  this  article,  the  Mandates  conferred  upon  France 
for  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  and  upon  Great  Britain  for  Palestine,  as 
well  as  the  Mandate  conferred  upon  Great  Britain  for  'Iraq,  had  been 
of  the  ‘A’  class,  in  which  the  Mandate  was  to  be  regarded,  in  the 
light  of  the  Covenant,  as  being  a  transitory  and  not  a  permanent 
regime  and  in  which  the  task  of  the  Mandatory  Power  was  to  render 
its  presence  superfluous  within  the  shortest  possible  time  by  rendering 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mandated  Territory  capable  of  governing 
themselves.4  The  British  Mandate  for  'Iraq  had  duly  developed  along 

1  For  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  see  section  (vi)  of  this  part  of  the  present 
volume. 

2  For  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement,  see  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B, 
section  (vi). 

3  As  an  autonomous  vilayet  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  Powers,  the  Lebanon  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  measure  of 
independence  de  facto  than  it  enjoyed  as  a  full-fledged  republic  under  the 
French  Mandate. 

4  It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  purport  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League, 
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the  lines  which  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  had  laid  down.  While  the 
Mandate  had  come  into  force  as  between  the  Mandatory  Power  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  it  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  'Iraqis 
themselves,  and  it  had  been  implemented  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  an  'Iraqi  state.  As  a  result  of  ten  years’ 
progress  in  the  building  up  of  this  state  and  in  the  development  of 
its  treaty-relations  with  Great  Britain,1  'Iraq,  in  1930,  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  seeing  her  independence  completed  and  the  Mandate 
extinguished  by  her  admission  to  membership  in  the  League.  The 
progress  towards  independence  of  the  Arabs  in  Transjordan  and 
'Iraq  and  Hijaz  and  Yaman  and  Najd  had  profound  effects  upon  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  and  Palestine.2 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  this  factor  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  the  political  ties  between  the  various  Arab  peoples 
had  been  severed  by  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
substitution  of  half-a-dozen  separate  and  different  regimes  for  the 
single  and  more  or  less  uniform  Ottoman  rule,  the  economic  and 
cultural  ties  between  them  had  been  strengthened — the  economic  ties 
by  the  linking  up  of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestinian  railway  systems 
and  by  the  opening  of  direct  trans-desert  motor -routes  and  air  routes 
between  Syria  and  'Iraq,  the  cultural  ties  by  the  vigorous  develop¬ 
ment  and  wide  circulation  through  the  Arabic-speaking  world  of  the 
Arabic  Press  of  Syria  and  Egypt.3 

In  this  respect,  the  situation  in  the  former  Arab  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  after  the  General  War  of  1914-18  was  not  unlike 
the  situation  in  Italy  after  the  General  War  of  1792-1815,  when  the 

in  regard  to  the  Mandated  Territories  which  had  formerly  been  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  reproduced  in  the  texts  of  the  Mandate  for  'Iraq  and 
the  Mandate  for  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  it  was  not  reproduced  in  the  text  of 
the  Mandate  for  Palestine.  In  this  text,  it  is  not  explicitly  laid  down  that  the 
Mandatory  Power  is  to  facilitate  the  progressive  development  of  the  territory 
as  an  independent  state — though  it  is  declared  in  the  preamble  that  ‘the  High 
Contracting  Parties’  have  ‘agreed  to  entrust,  by  application  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  22,  the  administration  of  Palestine  ...  to  a  Mandatory.’ 

1  See  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  vol.  vi,  Ch.  I,  Part  III  C, 
section  9 ;  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i.  Part  III,  section  (x) ;  the  Survey  for  1928, 
Part  III  B,  section  (x) ;  and  the  present  volume,  section  (vi)  of  this  part. 

2  On  this  point  see  the  general  statement  made  to  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  by  Sir  John  Chancellor  on  the  5th  July,  1929  ( Minutes  of  the 
fifteenth  session,  pp.  79  and  81) ;  and  the  statement  made  to  the  same  body  on 
the  5th  June,  1930,  by  Dr.  T.  Drummond  Shiels  ( Minutes  of  the  seventeenth 
(extraordinary)  session,  p.  45). 

3  For  the  bearing  upon  the  Palestinian  problem  of  this  cultural  awakening 
and  consolidation  of  the  Arabic-speaking  world,  see  Cl.  Kampffmeyer:  ‘Die 
Stellung  der  Araber  zu  den  Gegenwartsproblem  Palastinas’  in  the  Zeitschrift 
des  Deutschen  Palastinavereins,  Jahrgang  1930,  III. 
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Napoleonic  Empire  had  been  replaced  by  the  patchwork  of  the 
Restoration.  In  this  parallel  (if  the  parallel  may  be  followed  out), 
Palestine  west  of  Jordan,  where  the  obligation  to  establish  a  Jewish 
National  Home  was  operative,  was  the  Arab  country  which  corre¬ 
sponded,  in  the  Arab  world  after  1918,  to  the  Papal  State  in  the  Italian 
world  of  1 8 1 5-70.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Papal  State  had  been 
a  bone  of  contention  between  Italian  Nationalism  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world.  The  Italian  inhabitants  of 
the  Papal  State  had  desired  self-government  as  a  means  to  political 
union  with  their  countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  the 
Italians  at  large  had  desired  the  extinction  of  a  local  state  whose 
separate  existence  was  incompatible  with  their  ideal  of  a  politically 
united  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  had  maintained  that, 
as  an  oecumenical  society,  they  had  rights  which  overrode  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  any  single  nation,  however  great  and  gifted  and  ancient, 
and  that  if  the  national  programme  of  the  Italians,  inside  or  outside 
the  Papal  State,  could  not  be  realized  without  the  extinction  of  an 
institution  which  the  Church  regarded  as  essential  to  her  welfare, 
then  the  Italians  must  give  their  programme  up.  This  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Italian  Nationalism  had  first 
been  settled  by  force  during  the  years  1848—70  and  afterwards  re¬ 
settled  by  agreement  in  the  year  1929.1  In  the  latter  year  the  con- 
tro'v  ersy  between  Arab  Nationalism  and  Jewry  over  Palestine  was 
m  the  stage  in  which  the  controversy  between  Italian  Nationalism 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  a  century  earlier.  The 
Palestinian  Arabs  were  seeking  self-government  as  a  means  to  pre¬ 
venting  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine 
and  to  i e-entering  into  a  political  union  with  their  own  countrymen 
in  other  ex- Ottoman  territories.  Arabs  outside  Palestine  were 
protesting  against  the  partition  of  Syria  and  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  one  of  the  fragments.2  The  Jews 
were  maintaining  that,  as  a  historic  community  extending  throughout 
the  world,  they  had  rights  which  overrode  Arab  national  aspirations, 
and  that  these  aspirations  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  a  Palestine  detached 
from  the  adjoining  Arab  territories  and  constituted  into  a  separate 
state.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  outcome  of  this  conflict  between 
International  Jewry  and  Arab  Nationalism  could  not  be  foreseen. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  V,  section  (i). 

2  The  most  sensational  proof  of  the  vehemence  of  non-Palestinian  Arab 
feeling  on  this  point  was  the  outbreak  at  Damascus  on  the  9th  April,  1925,  on 
the  occasion  of  Lord  Balfour’s  visit  to  the  capital  of  Syria.  (See  the  Survey  for 
1925,  vol.  i,  p.  395). 
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Meanwhile,  the  existence  of  this  conflict  was  making  it  impossible 
for  the  Mandatory  Power  to  implement  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  in 
Palestine  west  of  Jordan,  as  it  was  implementing  it  in  Transjordan 
and  'Iraq,  by  guiding  the  people  of  Palestine  towards  independence 
along  the  path  of  self-government.1  It  could  not  fulfil  its  obligation 
in  this  matter  without  making  it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  obligation  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home;  for  the  Palestinian  Arabs  were  unwilling  to  co-operate  in 
working  any  measure  of  self-government  short  of  a  measure  which 
would  enable  them  to  use  their  voting  power,  as  a  majority,  for 
destroying  the  foundations  on  which  the  Jewish  National  Home  was 
being  built  up.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
had  frustrated  the  Mandatory  Power’s  attempt,  in  1922-3,  to  make 
the  first  move  towards  self-government  by  giving  Palestine  a 
Legislative  Council.2  There  followed  a  deadlock,  lasting  more  than 
five  years,  during  which  the  country  continued  to  be  governed 
bureaucratically  by  the  Mandatory  Authorities,  while  the  Arab 
National  Movement  in  Palestine  gradually  developed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  two  educative  forces:  the  stimulus  of  closer  contact  with 
the  Western  World,  which  had  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  the 
British  for  the  Ottoman  regime,  and  the  challenge  of  Zionism,  which 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  regarded  as  a  threat  to  their  existence.  A  new 
phase  was  opened  by  the  meeting  of  the  Seventh  Palestinian  Arab 
Congress  in  Jerusalem  on  the  20th  June,  1928.  This  Congress,  in 
which  the  Christians,  as  well  as  the  two  groups  into  which  the 
Muslims  had  been  divided,3  were  effectively  represented,  passed  a 
resolution  in  the  following  terms : 

The  Palestinian  Arab  Congress,  which  unites  all  the  Arab  parties, 
both  Muslim  and  Christian,  demands  as  a  national  right  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  democratic  parliamentary  government  after  ten  years  of  an 
absolute  Colonial  regime.  Palestine  is  not  more  backward  than  the 
neighbouring  Arab  countries,  which  enjoy  a  vide  measure  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  of  various  kinds.  The  Palestinians  cannot  and  will 
not  tolerate  the  present  absolute  Colonial  regime  and  they  demand,  in 
accordance  with  all  their  rights,  the  creation  of  a  representative  body  to 
draft  the  Palestinian  constitution,  which  will  guarantee  to  Palestine  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government. 

Before  dispersing,  the  Congress  appointed  an  Executive  Committee 
of  forty-eight  members,  including  twelve  Christians,  and  in  January 

1  For  the  relation  between  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  and  the  terms  of  the 
Mandate  for  Palestine,  see  p.  223,  footnote  3  above. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  363-4. 

3  For  this  division,  which  had  arisen  towards  the  end  of  1923,  see  op.  cit., 
p.  395. 
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1929,  on  Arab  initiative,  pourparlers  were  started  between  this  new 
1  alestine  Arab  Executive  and  the  British  High  Commissioner  of  the 
day,  Sir  John  Chancellor.1  There  was  a  second  meeting  in  June ;  but 
thereafter  Sir  John  Chancellor  left  Palestine  for  Europe ;  and  nothing 
positive  had  come  of  these  conversations  before  the  outbreak  in 
Palestine  in  the  August  of  that  year.2 

The  dilemma  in  which  the  Mandatory  Power  was  placed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Arabs  had  been  the  subject  of  frank  exchanges  of 
\  iev  s  between  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and  the  ac¬ 
credited  representatives  of  the  British  Government  ever  since  the 
Mandate  for  Palestine  had  come  under  the  official  cognizance  of  the 
Commission  in  November  1924.3  In  November  1928  one  member  of 
the  Commission,  Monsieur  Rappard,  reporting  upon  a  petition4  in 
which  the  Seventh  Palestine  Arab  Congress5  had  demanded  ‘as  a 
right  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  parliamentary  system  of 
government’,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  submit  to  his  colleagues  ‘that  a 
form  of  democratic  and  parliamentary  government’  was  ‘not  pro¬ 
vided  for  either  by  the  Covenant  or  by  the  Mandate,  and  that  it’ 
was  not  even  compatible  with  the  obligations  devolving  upon  the 
Mandatory  Power  under  those  engagements’.  The  Commission  as 
a  whole  did  not  accept  this  passage  in  the  report,6  but  Monsieur 
Rappard  maintained  his  point  of  view’  and  reiterated  it  on  a  later 
occasion.7 

On  the  5th  July,  1929,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Palestine,  Sir 

General  statement  made  by  Sir  J ohn  Chancellor  to  the  Permanent  Man¬ 
dates  Commission  on  the  5th  July,  1929  (Minutes  of  the  fifteenth  session  of  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  p.  79). 

2  Report  oj  the  Mandatory  Power  on  the  Administration  of  Palestine  and 
Transjordan  for  the  year  1929  (Colonial  No.  47  of  1930),  pp.  7-10.  For  the 
history  of  the  Arab  National  Movement  in  Palestine  down  to  this  point,  see 
the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  391—5;  and  H.  Kohn:  N ationalismus  und  Im¬ 
perialisms  im  Vorderen  Orient  (Frankfurt  a.M.,  1931,  Societats-Verlav) 
pp.  193-203. 

3  See  paragraph  7  of  the  statement  submitted  by  the  Mandatory  Power  to 
the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  on  the  30th  May,  1930,  in  advance  of 
the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  (printed  as  Annex  1  to  the  Minutes  of 
that  session,  and  also  as  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3582  of  1930). 

4  Text  in  the  Minutes  of  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  Annex  9,  p.  246. 

5  See  above. 

6  See  the  Minutes  of  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  pp.  212-13. 

7  See  the  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission,  pp.  48-50,  for  a  discussion  between  Monsieur 
Rappard  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  as  to 
whether  the  obligation  to  establish  self-government  in  Palestine  or  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  was  paramount. 
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John  Chancellor,  in  the  course  of  a  general  statement  to  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission,  made  the  following  observations  in 
regard  to  his  recent  'pourparlers  with  the  Arabs,  which  have  been 
mentioned  above. 

In  replying  to  these  representatives,  I  explained  in  general  terms  the 
various  considerations  that  prevented  the  grant  to  Palestine  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  under  which  the  people  would  be  free  to  govern  the 
country  in  their  interests  and  as  they  thought  fit. 

These  considerations  are:  (1)  the  international  obligations  imposed 
upon  the  Mandatory  Power  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  (2)  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Palestine  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
as  the  home  and  birthplace  of  three  great  religions. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  reservation  of  powers  to  the  Mandatory 
is  essential  in  order  that  he  should  not  be  prevented  or  hampered  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  obligations  that  devolve  upon  him.1 

The  substance  of  these  observations  was  repeated  in  the  statement 
submitted  by  the  Mandatory  Power  to  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  on  the  20th  May,  1930.2  On  the  5th  June  of  the  same 
year,  the  point  was  put  very  clearly,  in  a  statement  to  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  by  Dr.  T.  Drummond  Shiels : 

The  attitude  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Mandate  .  was  a  very  important 
underlying  cause  [of  the  disturbances  of  August  1929].  The  Arabs  had 
never  accepted  the  Mandate  and  had  never  been  willing  to  co-operate 
in  its  working.  .  .  .  Their  complaint  was  that,  while  Palestine  was,  in 
form,  under  an  ‘  A  ’  Mandate,  in  effect  it  was  under  a  ‘  B  ’  Mandate,  since, 
owing  to  the  dual  nature  of  the  Mandate,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
achieve  an  independent  Government. 

Thus  the  Palestinian  Arabs  started  with  a  political  grievance. 
They  felt  that  the  Mandate  was  withholding  from  them  the  national 
self-government  which  had  been  promised,  in  general,  to  the  Ottoman 
Arabs  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  during  the  War  of  1914- 
18.  They  saw  the  promise  being  fulfilled,  and  the  goal  of  national 
self-government  being  attained,  in  the  case  of  one  after  another  of  the 
ex-Ottoman  Arab  populations  around  them.  In  every  case,  they  had 
good  reason  to  feel  that  the  Arabs  who  were  thus  being  enfranchised 
were  less  fit  than  they  were  to  govern  themselves.  And  they  could 
quote  chapter  and  verse  from  the  official  statements  of  the  Mandatory 
Power  to  prove  that  the  direct  reason  and  the  sole  reason  why  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  were  being  singled  out  for  differential  political 
treatment,  to  their  disadvantage,  was  the  incompatibility  of  full 
self-government  in  Palestine,  on  the  conventional  basis  of  majority 

Minutes  of  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
p.  79. 

2  Cmd.  3582  of  1930,  Paragraph  7. 
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rule,  with  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home. 

For  this  purely  political  reason,  the  programme  of  a  Jewish 
National  Home  in  Palestine  was  producing  an  ever-increasing  sense 
of  resentment  in  Palestinian  Arab  minds.  The  interaction  of  this 
political  grievance  with  the  economic  grievances,  arising  from  Jewish 
land-purchase  and  immigration,  which  have  been  discussed  above,1 
was  remarked  by  the  British  Government’s  Commission  on  the 
Disturbances  of  August  1929: 

If  an  Arab  was  dispossessed  or  was  replaced  in  employment  by  a  Jew, 
he  and  his  friends  gave  public  expression  to  his  grievance ;  the  general 
political  opposition  to  the  Jews  was  thus  strengthened  and,  as  a  result, 
the  people  came  to  view  all  economic  issues  in  the  light  of  political  con¬ 
siderations  and  to  find  in  them  causes  for  complaint,  sometimes  even 
where  none  existed.  This  interplay  of  political  and  economic  grievances 
added  to  the  feeling  of  discontent.  Step  by  step  the  whole  Arab  people 
became  identified  with  their  leaders  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  National 
Home  and,  in  consequence,  united  with  them  in  a  demand  for  self- 
government.2 

Discontent,  however,  would  hardly  have  vented  itself  in  the  outbreak 
of  August  1929  if  it  had  not  been  reinforced  by  the  far  stronger 
emotion  of  fear.  The  Palestinian  Arabs  might  have  resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  the  postponement  of  self-government — a  political  luxury 
wdiich,  after  all,  they  had  never  yet  effectively  enjoyed.  They  might 
also  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home  in  its  economic  aspect,  considering  that  the  land 
wdiich  passed  from  Arab  into  Jewish  hands  was  sold  and  bought  freely 
in  the  open  market  to  the  profit  of  Arab  landowners,  even  when  to 
the  detriment  of  their  Arab  tenants.  They  could  not,  however,  get 
over  the  fear  which  was  awakened  in  their  minds  by  a  belief  that 
the  ostensibly  economic  activities  of  Jewish  immigration  and  land- 
purchase  were  being  pursued  by  the  Zionists  with  the  ulterior  political 
motive  of  substituting  a  Jewish  for  an  Arab  majority  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  the  associated  belief  that  the  Mandatory  Power  was 
tacitly  abetting  the  Zionists’  design  by  withholding  from  the 
Palestinian  Arabs’  hands  the  weapon  of  self-government  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  defend  themselves.  In  fact,  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  suspected  a  menace  not  only  to  their  national 
independence  and  to  their  national  prosperity  but  to  their  national 
existence  itself. 

A  propos  of  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine,  the  British  Govern- 


1  See  sub-section  ( b )  above. 


2  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  pp.  151-2. 
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merit’s  Commission  on  the  Disturbances  of  August  1929  found  as 
follows : 

On  the  Arab  side,  witness  after  witness,  many  of  them  persons  of 
experience  and  of  influence  in  the  Arab  community  whose  views  they 
were  undoubtedly  expressing,  told  us  of  growing  apprehension  and  alarm 
due  to  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  the  Zionists  in  regard  to  land  and 
immigration  must  inevitably  result  in  the  complete  subordination  of  the 
Arabs  as  a  race  and  the  expropriation  of  their  people  from  the  soil.1 

During  the  seventeenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,2  ‘  Count  de  Penha  Garcia  observed  that  there  was  a  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  involved  in  the  transfer  of  land  from  Arabs  to  Jews. 
...  It  appeared  that,  although  the  Arabs  had  not  been  evicted,  in 
that  their  lands  had  not  been  taken  from  them,  they  nevertheless 
feared  the  economic  and  political  consequences  of  the  Jewish 
acquisition  of  their  former  estates.’ 

Another  member  of  the  Commission,  Monsieur  Rappard,  observed, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  session,3  that  ‘the  Arab  grievances  in 
connexion  with  Jewish  immigration  were  two-fold.  In  the  first  place, 
they  emphasized  the  dangers  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country 
by  flooding  it  with  immigrants.  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
economic  capacity  of  Palestine  to  absorb  immigrants  were  un¬ 
limited’,  Monsieur  Rappard  was  of  opinion  that  ‘the  Arabs  would  be 
still  more  annoyed  and  alarmed  than  at  present,  because  they  were 
afraid  of  losing,  not  their  livelihood,  but  their  numerical  preponder¬ 
ance’. 

Sir  John  Hope  Simpson,  in  his  Report  on  Immigration,  Land 
Settlement  and  Development,  pointed  out  that  ‘the  exclusion  of  Arab 
labour  from  the  land  purchased  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund’  4  was 
‘liable  to  confirm  a  belief  that  it’  was  ‘the  intention  of  the  Jewish 
authorities  to  displace  the  Arab  population  from  Palestine  by 
progressive  stages’.  He  added  that  ‘this  belief,  which,  however  un¬ 
founded  it’  might  be,  was  ‘unfortunately  very  widely  held,  would  be 
confirmed  when  it  was  realized  that  the  immigration  of  Jewish 
labour  was  permitted  while  the  Arab  could  not  earn  his  daily  bread’.5 

If  words  were  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  there  was  no  just 
cause  for  any  suspicion  that  the  Mandatory  Power  intended  its 
administration  of  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  to  result  in  the  diminu¬ 
tion  or  disappearance  of  the  Arab  population  in  order  that  this  might 
be  replaced  by  a  Jewish  population  which  would  eventually  con- 


1  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  pp.  97-8. 
3  Minutes,  p.  56. 

5  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  139. 


2  Minutes,  p.  80. 

4  See  the  preceding  sub-section,  pp.  237-9. 
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stitute  itself  into  a  Jewish  state.  In  the  statement  of  British  policy 
issued  in  June  1922  to  interpret  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  the 
2nd  November,  1917,  the  British  Government  had  referred  sharply 
to  unauthorized  statements’  which  had  ‘been  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  purpose  in  view’  was  ‘to  create  a  wholly  Jewish  Palestine’ 
and  to  the  use  of  phrases  ‘such  as  that  Palestine’  was  ‘to  become 
as  Jewish  as  England  is  English”.’  And  they  had  declared  that: 

His  Majesty  s  Government  regard  any  such  expectation  as  impracti¬ 
cable  and  have  no  such  aim  in  view.  Nor  have  they  at  anv  time  contem¬ 
plated  .  .  .  the  disappearance  or  the  subordination  of  the  Arabic  popula¬ 
tion,  language,  or  culture  in  Palestine.  They  would  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  the  2nd  November,  1917, 
d°  not  contemplate  that  Palestine  as  a  whole  should  be  converted  into 
a  Jewish  National  Home,  but  that  such  a  home  should  be  founded  in 
Palestine. 

The  British  Government  never  revoked  this  statement ;  and  eight 
years  later,  in  October  1930,  they  declared  that  it  provided  ‘the 
foundations  on  which  future  British  policy  in  Palestine  must  be  built 
up  ’J  At  the  same  time,  such  statements  of  policy  in  Whitehall  made 
less  impression  upon  Arab  minds  in  Palestine  than  certain  omissions 
and  commissions  in  the  administrative  action  of  the  Mandatory 
Authorities  on  the  spot — for  example,  the  ineffectiveness  of  successive 
land  transfer  ordinances 2  and  the  allowance  of  excessive  Jewish 
immigration,  particularly  in  the  year  1925.3 

The  attitude  of  the  Zionist  Organization  had  been  declared  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  their  Executive  at  the  time  when  the  British 
Government’s  statement  of  1922  was  formulated.  In  this  resolution, 
they  gave  an  assurance  to  the  British  Government  that  the  activities 
of  the  Organization  would  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  which  the  British  Government’s  statement  embodied.4  There 
was  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  this  resolution  had  not  been 
passed  in  good  faith,  or  that  the  Executive  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
had  departed  from  the  terms  of  it  thereafter.5 

At  the  same  time,  the  British  Government’s  Commission  on  the 

1  Cmd.  3692  of  1930,  p.  6.  2  See  sub-section  ( b ),  p.  235  above. 

3  See  sub-section  (b),  p.  244  above. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  367. 

5  ‘It  is  recognized  that  the  Jewish  Agency  have  all  along  given  willing  co¬ 
operation  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Mandate’  (Mr.  MacDonald  in  his 
letter  of  the  13th  February,  1931,  to  Dr.  Weizmann).  It  was  not,  of  course, 
easy  for  the  Zionist  leaders  to  carry  their  followers  with  them  in  this  moderate 
and  statesmanlike  course.  The  policy  of  the  Zionist  Organization  went  against 
the  grain  in  the  hearts  of  many  Zionists  who  refrainecf  from  the  overt  act  of 
changing  their  allegiance  and  following  the  Revisionists.  (See  below.) 
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Disturbances  of  August  1 929  found  evidence  1  of  ‘  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Jewish  authorities  of  standing,  and  in  some  cases  of  official 
position,  to  depart  in  some  measure  from  the  policy  of  the  White 
Paper’.2  In  support  of  this  finding,  they  cited,  for  example,  a  passage 
from  a  report  made  to  the  Joint  Palestine  Survey  Commission  of  the 
Zionists  and  non-Zionists  3  one  of  their  experts,  Sir  John  Campbell 
(a  non- Jew). 4  They  further  cited  certain  resolutions  on  immigration 
which  had  been  passed  at  the  Sixteenth  Zionist  Congress,  held  at 
Zurich  in  July  and  August  1929  ;5  and  a  statement  by  Mr.  Harry 
Sacher,  a  distinguished  English  Jew  who  was  at  that  time  chairman 
of  the  Palestine  Zionist  Executive.  Mr.  Sacher  expressed  his  con¬ 
ception  of  Zionism  as  follows : 

I  say  that  what  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  that  we  shall 
have,  as  I  said  before,  immigration  to  which  there  shall  be  no  artificial 
restrictions,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  as  a  Jewish  people  to  put  all  our 
energies  into  making  what  is  to  be  made  of  this  country  so  as  to  enable 
Jews  to  come  here  and  create  this  civilization.  We  expect  and  demand 
under  the  Mandate  of  the  Government  that  it  shall  do  its  part  in  facili¬ 
tating  that  work.  It  may  be,  and  I  say  frankly  we  hope  that  one  day  as 
a  result  of  this  natural  process  there  will  be  a  Jewish  majority  in  this 
country.6 

This  economic  programme  was  supplemented,  in  Mr.  Sacher’s  state¬ 
ment,  by  a  political  commentary  which  was  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Mandatory  Power’s  interpretation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  as 
given  in  the  White  Paper  of  1922: 

What  political  forms  this  particular  community  may  take  I  do  not 
know  and  I  do  not  intend  to  prophesy.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite 
certain.  Jews  have  no  intention  of  dominating  or  being  dominated  in 
respect  of  any  other  people  in  this  country.  They  look  upon  their  own 
right  to  create  their  own  civilization  as  being  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  the  right  of  the  Arabs  to  create  their  civilization.7 


1  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  pp.  106-10  and  140-1.  2  Op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

s  For  this  Commission,  see  pp.  249-50  above. 

4  The  passage  ran  as  follows : 


‘I  found  not  only  in  the  colonies— where  the  position  was  imperfectly 
understood— but  also  among  many  higher  officials  and  ex-officials  connected 
with  the  Zionist  movement,  a  strong  belief  that  the  thing  which  really  mat¬ 
tered  was  to  get  as  many  Jews  as  possible  into  Palestine.  A  mass  movement 
towards  Palestine  is  considered,  in  some  influential  quarters,  essential  to 
success ;  the  theory  appears  to  he  that,  given  this  influx,  matters  will  right 
themselves,  and  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  Jew  will  enable  him°to 
live.’ 

Extracts  from  the  texts  of  these  resolutions  are  printed  in  Cmd  3530  of 
1930,  pp. 106-7. 

6  Quoted  in  ^md.  3530  of  1930,  p.  108.  7  Quoted  in  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 
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There  was,  however,  a  ‘Revisionist’  group  among  the  Zionists  which 
had  organized  itself,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Vladimir  Jabotinsky, 
in  1925,  precisely  because  its  members  objected  to  the  official  policy 
of  the  Zionist  Organization — objected,  that  is,  to  the  Executive’s 
acceptance  of  the  Mandatory  Power’s  policy  as  declared  in  1922. 
The  Zionist  Revisionists  held  that  private  Jewish  activities  along  the 
lines  of  immigration,  land -purchase  and  land-settlement  were  not 
enough ;  that  the  colonization  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews  ought  to  be 
promoted  positively  and  actively  by  the  Palestine  Government ;  that 
the  first  objective  ought  to  be  the  production  of  a  Jewish  majority 
in  Palestine ;  that  then,  but  not  till  then,  Palestine  ought  to  receive 
self-government  on  the  basis  of  majority  rule,  ‘so  that  under  a  demo¬ 
cratic  rule  the  Jewish  point  of  view  should  always  prevail’ ;  and  that, 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  ‘a  Jewish  legionary  force’  ought  to 
be  at  the  command  of  the  Government  of  the  Jewish  state.1 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Jabotinsky  and  his  fellow-Revisionists  represented 
only  a  minority  in  the  Zionist  movement  throughout  the  world.2 
Yet  the  Revisionists’  aspirations  were  shared  by  many  Zionists  who 
continued  to  give  the  official  Zionist  Organization  their  support,  and 
the  Revisionist  spirit  was  present  among  the  post-war  Jewish  im¬ 
migrants,  especially  those  from  Eastern  Europe,  in  Palestine.3 

In  pre-war  days  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  regarded  collectively,  had 
formed  an  unobtrusive  minority;  individually  many  of  them  were 
dependent  on  charity  for  their  living,  while  many  of  the  remainder — in 
particular  the  colonists — brought  direct  and  obvious  material  benefits 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  in  which  they  settled.  The  Jewish  immi¬ 
grant  of  the  post-war  period,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  person  of  greater 
energy  and  initiative  than  were  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  pre-war  days.  He  represents  a  movement  created  by  an  important 
international  organization  supported  by  funds  which,  judged  by  Arab 
standards,  seem  inexhaustible.  To  the  Arabs  it  must  appear  improbable 
that  such  competitors  will  in  years  to  come  be  content  to  share  the 

1  The  foregoing  points  are  taken  partly  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Jabotinsky  on  the  26th  December,  1928,  at  the  Third  Congress  of  Zionist 
Revisionists,  held  in  Vienna,  as  reported  in  The  Times,  28th  December,  1928, 
partly  from  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Jabotinsky  gave  on  the  24th  January, 
1930,  in  London,  before  the  British  Government’s  Commission  on  the  Dis¬ 
turbances  of  August  1929,  as  cited  by  the  Commission  in  their  Report  (Cmd. 
3530  of  1930,  pp.  108-10).  Mr.  Jabotinsky’s  evidence  was  given,  not  on  the 
Commission’s  initiative,  but  on  his  own. 

2  At  the  Sixteenth  Zionist  Congress,  held  in  Zurich  in  July-August  1929, 
there  were  only  21  Revisionists  out  of  a  total  of  310  delegates. 

3  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  in  the  elections  to  the  Jewish  National 
Assembly  in  Palestine  which  were  held  in  January  1931,  the  Revisionists  only 
won  15  seats  out  of  71 — a  small  proportion,  albeit  not  so  small  as  their  repre¬ 
sentation  at  Zurich  in  1929. 
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country  with  them.  These  fears  have  been  intensified  by  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  statements  of  Zionist  policy,  and  the  Arabs  have  come  to  see  in 
the  Jewish  immigrant  not  only  a  menace  to  their  livelihood  but  a  pos¬ 
sible-overlord  of  the  future.1 

This  statement  in  the  report  of  the  British  Government’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Disturbances  of  August  1929  was  confirmed  in  the 
note  of  reservation  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Snell : 

The  majority  of  these  post-war  immigrants  came  from  countries  where 
they,  or  their  ancestors,  had  been  subjected  to  pogroms  and  to  racial 
humiliations.  When  they  arrived  in  Palestine,  ‘as  of  right  and  not  on 
sufferance,’  they  probably  appeared  to  Arab  eyes  less  docile  than  the 
non-political  Jew  whom  the  country  had  previously  known.  Many  had 
enthusiasm  without  experience,  and  there  were  doubtless  some  who 
came  with  the  Balfour  Declaration  in  one  hand  and  the  Book  of  Joshua 
in  the  other,  only  to  find  that  the  easy  victories  of  Joshua  were  not  to 
be  repeated.2 

The  same  observer  summed  up  the  psychological  situation  which 
culminated  in  the  outbreak  of  August  1929  in  the  following  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  suggestive  phrases : 

The  two  peoples  were  thrown  together  under  quite  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  without  any  unifying  influence  of  language,  religion  or  race. 
The  impact  upon  an  undeveloped  people,  fatalistic  in  their  outlook  and 
devoted  to  their  ancient  ways,  of  a  highly-gifted  and  progressive  race, 
burning  with  a  great  ideal,  would  in  any  case  impose  a  great  strain  upon 
both.3 

It  remains  to  record  the  tragic  sequel. 

(e)  The  Antecedents  of  the  Outbreak  of  August  1929 

In  previous  sections,  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  conflict  between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Palestine,  under  the 
British  Mandate,  on  the  economic  and  political  planes.  A  symptom 
that  the  alienation  between  the  two  communities  was  increasing  was 
the  extension  of  the  conflict  to  the  religious  plane — a  symptom  which 
became  apparent  on  the  23rd  September,  1928,  the  eve  of  the  Jewish 
Day  of  Atonement,  and  which  came  to  a  head  less  than  a  year  later 
in  an  attack  by  Arabs  on  Jews  in  which  blood  was  shed  and  lives 
were  taken. 

The  importation  of  religious  fanaticism  into  the  relations  between 
the  two  communities  was  the  more  ominous  inasmuch  as  both 
Zionism  and  Arab  Nationalism  had  been  singularly  free  from  this 

1  Eeport  of  the  British  Government’ s  Commission  on  the  Disturbances  of  Auaust 
1929  (Cmd.  3530  of  1930),  p.  151. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  179. 


3  Op.  cit.,  p.  178. 
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dangerous  element.  Zionism  was  in  essence  a  secular  economico- 
political  expression  of  Jewish  national  aspirations.  It  was  the 
programme  of  Jews  who  were  in  revolt  against  being  a  peculiar 
people,  scattered  abroad  among  the  nations,  and  who  were  seeking 
a  national  home  in  the  country  where  they  had  historical  roots,  in 
order  that  they  might  become  like  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  World.1  It  was  this  feature  in  Zionism,  as  has  been  noted 
above,2  that  made  the  movement  obnoxious  to  religious  Jews  of  the 
strictly  orthodox  school.  Similarly,  the  Arab  Nationalism  which  raised 
its  head  during  the  General  War  of  1914-18  was  a  linguistic  and  cul¬ 
tural  group-feeling  which  fixed  a  great  gulf  between  the  Arab  Sunni 
Muslim  and  his  Turkish  co-religionist,  and  bridged  the  great  gulf 
which  had  formerly  divided  him  from  the  Christian  who  spoke  the 
same  language  and  who  had  the  same  country  for  his  home.  In 
Palestine,  as  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  the  Arab  National  Movement 
had  almost  ostentatiously  proclaimed  itself  a  joint  ‘  Muslim-Christian 5 
concern.  It  was  therefore  a  portent  when,  among  the  Sunni  Muslim 
Arabs  of  Palestine,  the  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home  took  a  religious  turn.  This  signified  a  regression, 
under  stress  of  strong  emotions  of  fear  and  hostility,  to  the  lately 
discarded  temper  and  outlook  of  the  past  ;3  and  this  recrudescence  of 
Muslim  fanaticism  among  the  Arab  Nationalists  at  once  infected 
their  Zionist  opponents.  Even  Zionists  of  a  secularist  and  rationalist 
cast  of  mind,  who  had  previously  regarded  their  fellow-Jews  of  the 
orthodox  school  with  impatience  or  amusement  or  contempt  or 
indifference,  found  themselves  up  in  arms  (in  some  cases,  to  their  own 
surprise),  as  soon  as  the  religious  practices  of  orthodox  Judaism  in 
Palestine  were  attacked  by  Muslim  Arabs  on  religious  grounds.  Thus 
the  importation  of  the  religious  element  into  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict 
reduced  the  plane  on  which  the  conflict  was  conducted  to  the  lowest 
common  level  on  both  sides. 

This  was  a  catastrophe.  For  in  Palestine,  as  in  India,  the  miasma 
of  fanaticism  which  clung  to  the  Holy  Places  was  of  a  malignant  type, 
which,  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  history,  had  been  responsible 

1  In  this  sense,  the  Zionists  were  aiming  at  ‘assimilation’  no  less  than  the 
‘Assimilationists’  themselves.  The  difference  was  that  the  so-called  ‘Assimila- 
tionists’  desired  the  assimilation  of  the  individual  Jew  in  the  Diaspora  to  the 
individual  non-Jews  in  the  particular  community  in  which  he  happened  to 
live,  whereas  the  Zionists  desired  the  assimilation  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western  World. 

2  See  p.  248  above. 

3  Without,  however,  leading  to  any  estrangement  between  the  Muslim  Arabs 
and  their  Christian  kinsmen.  The  Christian  Arabs  openly  supported  the  Muslim 
claims  against  the  Jews. 
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for  outbreaks  of  homicidal  mania.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  Era,  this  religious  miasma  in  Palestine 
had  caused  Orthodox  Christians  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  and 
Muslims  to  slaughter  one  another  in  the  distant  Crimea.  In  1929,  the 
same  evil  caused  Muslims  to  slaughter  Jews  in  the  streets  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

In  view  of  this  standing  danger,  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  had 
made  the  Mandatory  Power  responsible  for  ‘  preserving  existing  rights 
and  .  .  .  securing  free  access  to  the  Holy  Places,  religious  buildings 
and  sites  and  the  free  exercise  of  worship,  while  ensuring  the  require¬ 
ments  of  public  order  and  decorum’  (Art.  13).  It  had  also  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Mandatory  Power,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  a  special  Commission  ‘to 
study,  define  and  determine  the  rights  and  claims  in  connexion  with 
the  Holy  Places  and  the  rights  and  claims  relating  to  the  different 
religious  communities  in  Palestine’  (Art.  14).  The  attempt,  and 
failure,  to  constitute  this  Commission  in  1922  have  been  recorded 
already.1  The  consequence  of  the  failure  was  that,  when  the  Arab- 
Jewish  conflict  in  Palestine  extended  itself  from  the  economic  and 
the  political  to  the  religious  plane  six  years  later,  the  Mandatory 
Power  had  to  meet  the  crisis  single-handed,  without  that  measure  of 
international  support  for  which  the  Mandate  had  sought  to  provide. 

The  front  on  which  the  religious  war  between  Jew  and  Muslim  in 
Palestine  broke  out  was  the  western  face  of  the  retaining  wall  of  the 
artificially  levelled  enclosure,  called  by  the  Muslims  the  Haram-ash- 
sharif,  which  now  contained  two  famous  and  holy  shrines — ‘the 
Dome  of  the  Rock’  and  the  Mosque  of  al-Aqsa — and  had  formerly 
contained  the  Jewish  Temple.  A  portion  of  the  retaining  wall 
represented  the  last  surviving  vestige  of  the  Temple  structure ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  strip  of  pavement  at  the  foot  of  it  had  become  the 
scene  of  Jewish  devotional  exercises  from  which  the  wall,  at  this  point, 
had  obtained  the  name  of  ‘  the  Wailing  Wall  ’.  The  Jews  had  acquired 
the  right  to  perform  these  devotions,  on  this  spot,  by  long  prescrip¬ 
tion  ;2  but  the  wall,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Haram-ash-sharlf,  had 
not  ceased  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  Muslim  community, 
while  the  pavement  at  its  foot  was  the  property  of  a  particular  Waqf 
(Muslim  religious  endowment).  Moreover,  that  section  of  the  re¬ 
taining  wall  which  was  ‘the  Wailing  Wall’  of  the  Jews  had  also  come 
to  acquire  a  certain  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  its  Muslim  owners  in 
virtue  of  containing,  within  its  thickness,  the  stable  of  the  Buraq — 

1  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  365,  and  the  present  volume,  p.  224  above. 

2  The  validity  of  this  acquired  prescriptive  right  was  not  uncontested. 
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the  fabulous  beast  on  whose  back  the  Prophet  Muhammad  had 
ascended  to  Heaven  from  the  Haram-ash-sharif,  and  re-descended 
to  the  same  place,  on  ‘the  Night  of  Power’.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Jewish  and  Muslim  sentiments  which  hung 
about  this  fragment  of  ancient  masonry  were  like  the  ingredients  of 
gunpowder,  piled  up  in  a  magazine  and  ready  to  explode  at  the  touch 
of  the  first  spark.  At  this  explosive  point,  as  in  all  the  other  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Mandatory  Power  to 
preserve  the  status  quo ;  but  at  this  point  the  duty  was  especially 
difficult  to  discharge.  ‘  It  was  not  the  case  that  people  generally  were 
content  with  the  status  quo  of  the  last  ten  years,  because  the  Jews 
were  always  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  which  meant  that 
the  place  which  they  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  building  to  them  in 
the  world,  and  to  which  for  centuries  they  had  resorted  for  the  purpose 
of  prayer,  was  in  the  ownership  of  another  faith.  For  years  past  the 
Jews  had  tried  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  which  was  necessarily 
irksome  and  distasteful  to  them.  In  the  early  days  of  the  British 
occupation,  in  the  days  of  the  military  administration,  negotiations 
had  been  started  by  the  Jews  for  the  purchase  of  the  pavement  of  the 
Wailing  Wall  from  the  Abu  Madian  Waqf.  These  negotiations  had 
broken  down,  but  it  was  definitely  the  case  that  the  Jews  had  wanted 
an  improvement,  from  their  point  of  view,  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Wall.’  2  When  once  this  issue  of  the  Jewish  Wailing  Wall  and  the 
Muslim  Buraq  had  been  raised,  it  became  symbolic,  in  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  both  communities,  of  the  general  situation  in  Palestine.  In 
resisting  the  slightest  accretion  to  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  Jews 
at  the  Wailing  Wall,  the  Muslims  felt  that  they  were  resisting  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home,  while  the  Zionists,  as 
well  as  other  Jews  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  came  to  feel  on  their 
side  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  orthodox  Jewish  ritual  at  this  spot, 
the  destinies  of  the  National  Home  were  at  stake. 

The  first  spark  fell  in  September  1925,  when  the  Mandatory 
Authorities,  in  performance  of  their  duty,  found  themselves  con¬ 
strained,  in  response  to  representations  from  the  Muslim  religious 
authorities,3  to  give  a  ruling  ‘which  forebade  the  bringing  by  Jews  of 
seats  and  benches  to  the  Wall,  even  though  these  were  intended  for 

1  For  further  topographical  and  religious  details,  see  Cmd.  3229  of  1928 
'passim  and  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  pp.  27—8. 

2  Statement  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Palestine,  Mr. 
Luke,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission,  pp.  17-18. 

3  See  the  statement  by  Colonel  Symes  in  the  Minutes  of  the  ninth  session  of 
the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  p.  174. 
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the  support  of  worshippers  who  were  aged  and  infirm’.1  In  con¬ 
sequence,  on  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement,  which  fell  on  the 
28th  September  in  that  year,  the  seats  and  benches  which  Jewish 
worshippers  had  brought  to  the  spot  were  removed,  as  trespassing 
upon  the  status  quo,  by  the  police.  This  incident  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  in  a  memorandum  2  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
Zionist  Organization.  The  Commission  and  the  Council  agreed  with 
the  Mandatory  Power  in  taking  the  view  that  the  Mandatory  Power’s 
performance  of  its  negative  duty  to  maintain  the  status  quo  would 
not  effect  a  positive  cure  of  the  trouble  and  that  this  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  agreement  between  the  two  communities  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Jews  and  Arabs,  however,  showed  no  disposition  either 
to  come  to  an  agreement  between  themselves  or  to  ask  for  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  Mandatory  Power;  and  the  Mandatory 
Authorities  did  not  think  it  opportune  for  them  to  take  the  initiative.3 

‘In  the  absence  of  any  mutual  agreement  between’  the  Jewish  and 
‘the  Muslim  authorities,  regulating  the  conduct  of  services  at  the 
Wall,  it’  remained  ‘open  to  the  Muslim  authorities  to  take  exception 
to  any  innovations  of  practice,  and  it’  remained  ‘the  duty  of  the 
Palestine  Government  to  ensure  that  there’  was  ‘no  infraction  of 
the  status  quo’. 4  ‘After  the  police  had  intervened  to  restore  the 
status  quo  on  the  28th  September,  1925,  it  had  been  made  clear  to 
those  concerned  that  the  Palestine  Government  would  regard  it  as 
their  duty  to  take  similar  action  in  the  event  of  any  recurrence’.5 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  similar  yet  more  serious  incident  at  the 
Wailing  Wall  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  which  fell  on  the  24th 
September,  1928.  What  happened  on  this  occasion  was  recorded  as 
follows  in  a  communique 6  which  was  issued  by  the  Palestine  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month: 

‘On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  September,  the  eve  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Deputy  District  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Jerusalem,  by  the  Mutawali  of  the  Abu  Madian  Waqf,  in  which 
the  pavement  and  the  whole  area  around  the  Western  or  Wailing 
Wall  is  vested,  to  the  effect  that  a  dividing  screen  had  been  affixed 

1  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  29. 

2  Text  in  the  Minutes  of  the  ninth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission,  Annex  6.  The  relevant  passage  will  he  found  on  p.  200.  See  also 
Annex  8,  pp.  212-13. 

2  Cmd.  3229  of  1928,  p.  4.  ‘  Op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

0  Test  reproduced  in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3229  of  1928: 
The  Western  or  Wailing  Wall  in  Jerusalem:  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  [dated  the  19th  November,  1928]. 
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to  the  pavement  adjoining  the  Wall,  and  that  other  innovations  had 
been  made  in  the  established  practice,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
additional  petrol  lamps,  a  number  of  mats,  and  a  tabernacle  or  ark 
much  larger  than  was  customary.  The  Deputy  District  Commissioner 
visited  the  Wall  during  the  evening  service,  and,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  established  by  Government,  decided  that  the 
screen  would  have  to  be  removed  before  the  service  on  the  following 
day.  He  gave  instructions  accordingly  to  the  beadle  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  services  at  the  Wall,  reserving 
his  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  lamps,  the  mats,  and  the  ark.  The 
beadle  undertook  to  remove  the  screen  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
gave  him  until  early  the  following  morning  to  do  so.  The  Deputy 
District  Commissioner  accepted  the  beadle’s  assurance  that  his 
instructions  would  be  carried  out,  at  the  same  time  informing  the 
British  Police  Officer  on  duty  that  in  the  event  of  the  beadle  not 
complying  with  his  undertaking  the  screen  was  to  be  removed. 

‘On  the  following  morning  the  Police  Officer  visited  the  Wall  and, 
finding  that  the  screen  had  not  been  removed,  asked  members  of  the 
congregation  present  to  take  it  away;  they  replied  that  they  were 
unable  to  move  it  because  of  the  holiness  of  the  day.  The  Police 
therefore  removed  the  screen  themselves.  The  worshippers  in  general, 
unaware  of  the  circumstances  that  had  gone  before  and  seeing  only 
the  Police  in  the  act  of  removing  the  screen  which  had  been  used  to 
separate  the  men  and  the  women,  became  excited  and  some  of  them 
endeavoured  by  force  to  prevent  the  screen  being  taken  away. 
Ultimately  the  screen  was  removed.1 

‘  The  importation  of  the  screen  and  its  attachment  to  the  pavement 
constituted  an  infraction  of  the  status  quo,  which  the  Government 
were  unable  to  permit  .  .  .’ 

This  incident  aroused  deeper  feelings  and  evoked  stronger  protests 
in  Jewish  circles  of  every  complexion  throughout  the  world  than  the 
incident  of  1925.  Its  ultimate  effect  was  estimated  as  follows  by  the 
British  Government’s  Commission  on  the  Disturbances  of  August 
1929: 

An  incident  or  a  series  of  incidents  that  elsewhere  would  at  worst  lead 
to  a  local  riot  would  be  apt  in  [Palestine]  to  result  in  widespread  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  removal  of  the  screen  from  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 

1  ‘The  removal  was  in  fact  effected  without  casualties  of  any  but  a  light 
nature.  The  Police  who  undertook  this  duty  did  not  include  any  Jews ;  at  one 
time  it  was  the  practice  to  post  a  Jewish  police  inspector  near  the  Wailing  Wall 
on  Jewish  Holy  Days ;  but,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate,  all 
Jewish  police  officers  had  been  excused  duty  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.’  ( Gmd . 
3229  of  1928,  pp.  4-5). 
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Wailing  Wall  on  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement  in  September  1928  was 
the  beginning  of  such  a  series  of  incidents.  From  that  day  the  Wailing 
Wall  became  a  symbol  of  racial  pride  and  ambition,  the  questions  of 
rights  and  claims  in  connexion  with  it  ceased  to  be  a  religious  issue,  and 
a  smouldering  spark  was  set  to  the  long  fuse  that  in  the  following  August 
was  to  result  in  conflagration.1 

The  immediate  effect  upon  Palestinian  Arab  Muslim  minds  was  to 
foster  the  belief  that  a  deliberate  attempt  to  alter  the  status  quo  at 
the  Wailing  Wall  in  the  Jews’  favour  had  been  made  and  defeated; 
and  this  belief  was  not  dispelled  by  a  statement,2  issued  on  the  6th 
November,  1928,  by  the  Zionist  Executive  in  Palestine,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Zionist  Organization  unreservedly  recognized  the  in¬ 
violability  of  Muslim  Holy  Places,  nor  again  by  an  open  letter  to  the 
Muslim  community3  which  was  published  in  the  course  of  the  same 
month  by  the  National  Council  of  Jews  in  Palestine  (Waad  Leumi). 
The  Muslims  countered  protest  with  protest;4  they  organized  a 
Committee  for  the  Defence  of  the  Buraq-ash-sharif  ’  (to  which  some 
Jews  later  responded  by  organizing  a  ‘  Pro- Wailing  Wall  Committee  ’) ; 
and  they  passed  over  to  the  offensive  by  starting  certain  building 
operations  on  their  property  in  the  contentious  locality  and  by  ar¬ 
ranging  that,  within  hearing  of  the  Jewish  worshippers  at  the  Wailing 
Wall,  a  mu'azzin  should  chant  the  call  for  the  five  daily  prayers  in 
one  place  and  that  in  another  place  the  ritual  known  as  the  Zikr 
should  be  performed  with  a  musical  accompaniment.  These  innova¬ 
tions  evoked  complaints  from  the  Jews  that  the  status  quo  was  now 
being  violated  on  the  Muslim  side ;  and  the  Muslim  building  operations 
were  suspended  as  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Mufti,  while 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  British  Crown. 
These  rendered  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  were  entitled  to  conduct 
their  worship  without  any  greater  disturbance  than  had  occurred  in 
the  past,  or  might  be  inevitable  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  habits  of 
the  population  of  Jerusalem  or  otherwise.  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion,  permission  to  resume  all  the  building  operations  except  one 
was  granted  by  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  Muslim  authorities 
on  the  11th  June,  1929;  and  the  calling  of  the  mu'azzin  was  allowed 
to  continue,  while  the  playing  of  music  to  accompany  the  Zikr  was 

1  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  153. 

2  Text  in  The  Times,  7tli  November,  1928. 

3  Extracts  in  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  30. 

4  See,  for  example,  the  Minutes  of  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Mandates  Commission,  Annex  9,  pp.  249-57,  containing  the  text  of 
petitions  concerning  the  Wailing  Wall  together  with  the  observations  of  the 
Mandatory  Power  and  a  report  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  Monsieur 
Rappard. 
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discontinued  voluntarily1  by  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  at  the  instance 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Palestine  Government,  Mr.  Luke.2 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Palestine 
Government  had  met  with  no  success  when  they  had  suggested,  both 
to  the  Palestine  Zionist  Executive  and  to  the  Supreme  Muslim 
Council,  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  all  parties  concerned  if 
a  protocol  could  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  Muslim  and 
Jewish  authorities  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  services  at  the  Wall 
without  prejudice  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  Muslim  owners  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  normal  liturgical  requirements  and  decencies 
in  matters  of  public  worship’.3  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  surprising 
that  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Mandatory  Power  for  Palestine, 
Sir  John  Chancellor,  in  a  general  statement  which  he  made  to  the 
Mandates  Commission  on  the  5th  July,  1929,  should  have  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms : 

As  regards  the  general  political  situation,  I  can  repeat,  in  general 
terms,  what  my  predecessors  have  stated  before  me.  You  are  all  aware 
of  the  Arab- Jew  controversy,  which  has  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  politics  of  Palestine.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  communities  continue  to  improve.  There  has  been  little  open  fric¬ 
tion  between  them.  The  one  exception  to  this  general  statement  is  the 
Wailing  Wall  case.  Apart  from  the  controversy  as  to  the  Wailing  Wall, 
my  general  statement  as  to  the  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
races  holds  good.4 

1  The  performance  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  resumed,  until  it  was 
stopped  by  Government  action  on  the  29th  March,  1930. 

2  For  the  course  of  events  between  the  24th  September,  1928,  and  the 
23rd  August,  1929,  see  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  pp.  29-60  and  153-4 ;  Minutes  of  the 
fifteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  pp.  92-4. 

3  Cmd.  3229  of  1928,  p.  6.  ‘Early  in  1929,  when  it  had  become  clear  beyond 
question  that  there  was  no  practical  prospect  of  reaching  a  settlement  of  the 
Wailing  Wall  controversy  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Palestine  Government 
decided  to  proceed  to  a  closer  determination  of  the  principal  q  uestion  in  dispute 
— namely,  the  rights  of  the  Jewish  worshippers  to  bring  appurtenances  to  the 
Wall.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  both  the  Supreme  Muslim  Council  and  the  Chief  Rabbi¬ 
nate  were  asked  to  produce  documentary  evidence  of  rulings  given  under  the 
Turkish  regime  in  regard  to  the  bringing  of  various  appurtenances  of  worship 
to  the  Wall.  Both  parties  were  also  asked  to  put  forward  any  other  evidence 
with  which  they  might  wish  to  support  any  documents  that  they  found  it 
possible  to  adduce.  The  Supreme  Muslim  Council  returned  an  early  reply  to 
this  request  and  in  part  supported  their  statement  of  the  case  by  documents 
deriving  from  the  time  of  the  Turkish  rdgime.  On  the  other  hand,  repeated 
reminders  to  the  Chief  Rabbinate  failed  to  elicit  any  response  to  the  request 
which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  Government.’  (Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  34). 
For  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate’s  attitude,  see  op.  cit., 
p.  154. 

4  Minutes  of  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
p.  79. 
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Within  seven  weeks,  events  in  Palestine  were  to  show  that  the  High 
Commissioner’s  ‘one  exception’  did  not  prove,  but  nullified,  his  rule. 

(/)  The  Outbreak  of  August  1929 

The  British  Government’s  Commission  on  the  Disturbances  of 
August  1 929  came  to  the  conclusion1  that  ‘the  chain  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Wailing  Wall’  was  ‘unbroken  from  the  Jewish 
Day  of  Atonement  in  September  1928  up  to  the  23rd  August,  1929, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole’.  The  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  reported2  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  that,  in  its 
opinion,  ‘the  Palestine  disorders’  could  not  ‘justly  be  regarded  as  an 
unexpected  disturbance  in  the  midst  of  political  calm,  like  those 
sudden  explosions  of  popular  passion  which’  had  ‘so  often  been 
witnessed  in  the  East  ’,  for  the  reason  that  these  Palestinian  disorders 
‘were  preceded  during  the  last  four  months  of  1928  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1929  by  a  number  of  premonitory  incidents  which  were 
usually  connected  with  the  Wailing  Wall’.  It  will  be  seen  that,  on 
this  point,  these  two  authorities  agreed.3 

The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  also  accepted  as  accurate 
the  British  Commission’s  historical  account  of  events  between  the 
23rd  September,  1928,  and  the  end  of  August  1929  ;4  and  this  account 
has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  present  survey,  except  where  some 
other  source  is  expressly  cited.  An  independent  narrative  would  have 
required,  as  a  foundation,  exhaustive  re-examination  of  the  evidence ; 
and  the  time  and  space  which  this  would  have  demanded  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  scale  of  this  work.5 

The  overture  to  the  outbreak  of  the  23rd  August,  1929,  was  the 

1  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  155. 

2  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  p.  139. 

3  The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  did  not  agree  with  the  judgment 
of  the  British  Government’s  Commission  that  the  Arab  outbreak  of  the  23rd 
August,  1929,  ‘was  not  premeditated’  (Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  158);  and  they 
drew  attention  (Minutes  of  their  seventeenth  session,  pp.  139-40)  to  a  number 
of  other  passages  in  the  British  Commission’s  report  with  which  this  judgment 
appeared  to  be  in  contradiction. 

4  ‘The  historical  account  of  the  period  between  the  23rd  September,  1928, 
and  the  end  of  August  1929,  as  given  on  pages  26  to  70  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  is  considered  by  the  Mandatory  Power  to  be  an  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  events.  Indeed,  the  value  of  this  statement  has  not  been 
seriously  disputed,  as  was  observed  by  the  accredited  representative  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Commission  can  therefore  only  refer  the  Council  to 
that  account.  (Report  from  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  N ations,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  session  of 
the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  p.  139.) 

6  A  study  of  this  kind  might  well  run  to  several  volumes.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  disinterested  and  industrious  scholar  will  undertake  it  sooner  or  later. 
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Jewish  demonstration  on  the  15th  August  at  the  Wailing  Wall— an 
incident  which,  in  the  British  Commission’s  opinion,1  contributed 
more  to  the  outbreak  than  any  other  single  occurrence  in  the  series 
of  events  which  had  started  on  the  24th  September,  1928. 

On  the  15th  August,  1929,  a  crowd  of  Jewish  young  men — the 
nucleus  consisting  of  enthusiasts  from  Tel  Aviv,  where  a  Jewish 
demonstration  had  been  held  the  day  before — marched  in  procession2 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  foot  of  the  Wailing  Wall, 
where  they  raised  the  Jewish  flag  and  sang  the  Zionist  anthem  called 
Hatikvah  (‘The  Hope’).  This  ceremony  at  the  Wailing  Wall  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Mandatory 
Authorities,  who  had  been  in  communication  with  the  leaders  of 
the  party  before  the  procession  moved  off.  The  Acting  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  Mr.  Luke,3  had  issued  instructions  that  ‘they  must  not 
demonstrate,  they  must  not  produce  flags  and  they  must  not  march 
down  in  military  formation  ,4  The  would-be  demonstrators,  however, 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  Acting  High  Commissioner’s  representa¬ 
tives,  had  only  agreed  to  observe  these  conditions  en  route.  They  had 
not  renounced  their  intention  of  raising  their  flag  at  the  Wailing  Wall 
itself;  and  the  procession  was  allowed  to  take  place  without  their 
having  undertaken  to  observe  Mr.  Luke’s  conditions  in  full.5 

The  next  day  this  Jewish  demonstration  at  the  Wailing  Wall  was 
answered  by  a  Muslim  counter-demonstration — the  nucleus  of  the 
Muslim  crowd  consisting  of  enthusiasts  from  Nablus.6  ‘At  the  wall 
an  inflammatory  speech  was  made  by  Hasan  Abu  Sa  ud,  one  of  the 
Shaykhs  of  the  Mosque  of  Aqsa,  a  table  belonging  to  the  Shammas  or 
Jewish  beadle  was  upset  and  broken,  petitions  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  crevices  of  the  Wailing  Wall  by  Jewish  worshippers 
were  taken  out  and  burnt  by  the  crowd,  as  were  also  some  prayer 

1  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  164. 

2  On  the  4th  June,  1930,  Mr.  Luke,  giving  evidence  before  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  stated  ‘that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  had  previously 
been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  organized  procession  to  the  Wailing  Wall, 
although,  of  course,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  there  on  feast  days 
in  large  numbers’.  ( Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  p.  23). 

3  The  High  Commissioner,  Sir  John  Chancellor,  was  absent  from  Palestine 
at  the  time. 

4  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  53. 

5  There  was  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  whether  the  failure  to  make  sure 
that  the  Acting  High  Commissioner’s  instructions  were  carried  out  in  full  was 
due  to  weakness  or  to  negligence  or  to  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  one  or 
other  of  his  subordinates.  (On  this  point  see  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  53.) 

6  Nablus  was  the  stronghold  of  Arab  Nationalism  in  Palestine  corresponding 
to  the  stronghold  of  Jewish  Nationalism  at  Tel  Aviv. 
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books  and  prayer  sheets.  The  Shammas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  Jew  present  at  the  Wall,  was  hustled  and  his  clothes  were  torn.’ 1 

On  the  17th  August  there  was  a  fresh  incident  in  Jerusalem  which 
ended  in  bloodshed.  ‘One  of  a  number  of  Jewish  youths  who  were 
playing  football  on  an  open  space  attempted  to  retrieve  the  ball 
which  had  been  kicked  into  a  tomato  garden  belonging  to  an  Arab. 
During  a  quarrel  which  arose  between  him  and  the  owner  of  the 
garden  the  youth  was  stabbed.  A  serious  affray  then  occurred  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Arabs,  in  the  course  of  which  eleven  Jews  and 
fifteen  Arabs  were  wounded.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  police,  who 
arrested  the  Arab  guilty  of  the  initial  wounding,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Jewish  crowd.  The  prisoner  and  one  of  the  British  police  were 
injured,  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  policeman  being  of  a  severe 
character.  The  Jewish  crowd  also  attacked  Arab  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  wounded  some  of  the  inmates.’2  Within  the 
next  four  days,  as  many  as  twelve  assaults  on  Arabs  and  seven  on 
Jews  were  reported  to  the  police  in  one  police  district  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  there  were  also  other  assaults  both  within  J erusalem  and  outside 
it.3  On  the  20th,  the  Jewish  boy  who  had  been  stabbed  on  the 
football  ground  died ;  ‘  and  his  funeral  on  the  following  day  became 
in  effect  a  political  demonstration  by  the  Jews  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Arabs’.  When  the  police  debarred  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  from  turning  down  a  street  in  which  Arab  shops  were 
numerous,  ‘the  [Jewish]  crowd  .  .  .  broke  through  the  cordon  of 
police,  necessitating  a  baton  charge  by  British  pohce  in  the  course  of 
which  one  Jew  was  seriously  and  numbers  were  slightly  injured’.4 

During  the  next  seven  days  feeling  rapidly  mounted  on  both  sides 
and  was  further  stimulated  by  intemperate  articles  in  both  the  Arab 
and  the  Jewish  press,5  while  the  Mandatory  Authorities,  on  their 
side,  were  attempting  to  damp  the  feeling  down  and  were  at  the  same 
time  making  certain  preparations  for  dealing  with  a  conflagration  if 
it  should  break  out.  Mr.  Luke  ordered  a  section  of  armoured  cars 
(six  officers  and  seventy-nine  men,  with  four  armoured  cars  and  four 
armed  tenders)6  to  come  from  Transjordan  and  stand  by  at  Ranilah 
(twenty-five  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  Jerusalem- Jaffa  road).  In 

1  Gmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  55.  2  Op.  cit.,  p.  56. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  57.  4  Op.  cit.,  pag.  cit. 

5  In  tlie  Arab  press,  there  had  been  a  previous  crop  of  intemperate  articles 
between  the  incident  on  the  24th  September,  1928,  and  the  publication  of  the 
White  Paper  of  the  19th  November,  1928  ( Cmd .  3229).  From  February  to 

July  1929,  however,  the  Arab  press  had  been  quiescent.  (See  Gmd.  3530  of 

1930,  p.  41). 

6  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  60. 
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the  meantime,  on  the  22nd  August,  he  had  an  interview  with  a  group 
of  Jews,  including  representatives  of  the  Jewish  National  Council  in 
Palestine  (the  Waacl  Leumi) ;  and,  later  on  the  same  day,  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  he  arranged,  at  his  own  house, 
a  meeting  between  three  prominent  dews  and  three  prominent  Arabs. 
The  meeting  was  friendly,  and  it  was  agreed,  before  parting,  that  it 
should  be  resumed  on  the  26th.  Unhappily,  the  catastrophe  occurred 
in  the  interval. 

It  occurred  on  Friday  the  23rd  August,  when  numbers  of  Muslim 
Arab  villagers  came  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  midday  prayer.  On  this 
Friday,  their  numbers  were  not  only  greater  than  usual,  but  many  of 
them  came  armed  with  clubs  and  sticks ;  and  an  order  to  disarm 
them,  which  was  given  by  the  British  police  officer  in  charge  of  one 
part  of  the  city,  was  cancelled  by  his  superior  officer  on  several 
considerations :  that  the  measure  could  not  be  carried  through 
effectively  without  taking  up  the  energies  of  more  of  his  seventy 
British  policemen  than  he  could  afford  to  spare ;  that  partial  dis¬ 
armament  would  do  little  good  and  might  do  harm ;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  incomers,  disarmed  on  entering  the  city,  from 
re-arming  themselves  once  inside.1  The  outbreak  which  followed 
‘was  from  the  beginning  an  attack  by  Arabs  on  Jews  for  which  no 
excuse  in  the  form  of  earlier  murders  by  Jews’  was  established  in 
subsequent  investigations.2 

The  attack  appears  to  have  been  begun  between  noon  and  1.0  p.m. 
by  crowds  of  Muslims — armed  with  sticks  and  clubs,  with  revolvers, 
and  some  even  with  swords — who  issued  out  of  the  Jaffa  and 
the  Damascus  Gates  of  the  Old  City.3 

‘  By  2  p.m.  the  crowds  which  had  emerged  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  had 
been  dispersed  and  the  attack  in  this  quarter  had  moved  to  the 
Jewish  suburbs.  The  police  opened  fire  for  the  first  time  in  the  old 
Montefiore  quarter  at  about  2  p.m.  Shortly  after  3  p.m.  a  flight  of 
aeroplanes  made  a  demonstration  over  Jerusalem ;  at  about  3.30  p.m. 
armoured  cars  arrived  from  Ramlah,  and  at  4  p.m.  seventy  special 
constables  had  been  enrolled.  Later  during  the  evening  ‘B’  Section 

1  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  61. 

2  Op.  eit.,  p.  158.  This  finding  of  the  British  G-overnment’s  Commission  on 
the  Disturbances  (the  Shaw  Commission)  was  afterwards  accepted  by  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  unreservedly. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  62.  The  Old  City  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Muslim  population 
of  Jerusalem,  whereas  the  Jewish  population  was  mainly  resident  in  the  new 
quarters  outside  the  old  city  wall  towards  the  west  and  north-west.  There  was 
also,  of  course,  a  Jewish  quarter  inside  the  walls  (the  Old  City  being  divided 
into  a  Muslim  quarter  (NE.),  a  Jewish  quarter  (SE.),  an  Armenian  quarter 
(SW.)  and  a  Frankish  quarter  (NW.)  ). 
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of  the  Armoured  Car  Company  and  a  number  of  ground  troops  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force  came  to  Jerusalem  from  Transjordan. 

‘By  4.30  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  was  quiet,  but  desultory  firing 
continued  round  the  outskirts  of  the  New  City  and  was  largely 
directed  on  to  outlying  Jewish  suburbs. 

‘Outside  Jerusalem  most  of  the  country  remained  quiet  on  the 
23rd  August,  but  attacks  were  made  by  Arabs  on  Jewish  villages 
lying  within  a  few  miles  of  Jerusalem.  When  news  of  the  outbreak  in 
Jerusalem  reached  Nablus  and  Hebron,1  there  were  angry  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  excited  crowds  of  Arabs,  and  in  the  course  of  an  attack  which 
was  made  on  a  Jewish  school  in  Hebron  one  Jew  was  killed.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  August,  Mr.  Luke  had  telegraphed  for 
naval  assistance  and  had  wired  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  a  battalion 
of  British  troops  to  be  sent  to  Palestine  without  delay.  Early  on  the 
24th  August  he  asked  the  High  Commissioner  for  Egypt,  by  tele¬ 
phone,2 3  to  send  military  assistance  from  the  troops  in  that  country ; 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  the  police  had  advised  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  accept  responsibility  for  public  security  and  the  Group 
Captain  in  command  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  Palestine  and  Trans¬ 
jordan  had  taken  charge  of  all  the  forces,  both  security  and  military 
forces,  operating  in  the  two  countries.  The  first  troops — a  contingent 
of  sixty  of  the  South  Wales  Borderers  from  Egypt — arrived  about 
5  p.m.  on  the  24th  August ;  the  remainder  of  the  battalion,  less  one 
company  which  had  been  diverted  to  Jaffa,  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
about  4.30  p.m.  on  the  following  day,  together  with  Brigadier 
Dobbie,  who,  on  the  26th  August,  assumed  command  of  the  troops. 
By  the  27th  August  the  following  forces  were  in  or  on  their  way  to 
Palestine:  five  of  His  Majesty’s  Ships  of  War,  three  battalions  and 
one  company  of  infantry,  a  company  of  armoured  cars,  a  squadron 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  a  detachment  of  auxiliary  troops.  In 
addition,  two  infantry  battalions  at  Malta  had  received  orders  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Palestine  if  they  were 
required  there. 

‘About  9  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  August,  Arabs  in 
Hebron  made  a  most  ferocious  attack  on  the  Jewish  ghetto  and  on 

1  The  Jewish  community  of  Hebron  was  of  old  standing  and  included  no 

Zionist  colonists. — A.J.T. 

3  In  giving  evidence  before  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  on  the 
4th  June,  1930,  Mr.  Luke  mentioned  that,  in  taking  this  action,  he  was  taking 
the  responsibility  of  breaking  his  orders;  but  that  nevertheless  ‘he  had  . 
desired  from  the  outset  to  send  a  direct  request  to  Egypt  for  reinforcements, 
although  such  an  application  was  contrary  to  orders’  ( Minutes  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  p.  31). 
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isolated  Jewish  houses  lying  outside  the  crowded  quarters  of  the 
town.  More  than  sixty  Jews — including  many  women  and  children 
— were  murdered  and  more  than  fifty  were  wounded.  This  savage 
attack,  of  which  no  condemnation  could  be  too  severe,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  wanton  destruction  and  looting.  Jewish  Synagogues  were 
desecrated,  a  Jewish  hospital,  which  had  provided  treatment  for 
Arabs,  was  attacked  and  ransacked,  and  only  the  exceptional  per¬ 
sonal  courage  displayed  by  Mr.  Cafferata — the  one  British  Police 
Officer  in  the  town — prevented  the  outbreak  from  developing  into  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Hebron.  Reinforcements  which  had 
been  sent  from  Jerusalem  reached  Hebron  about  2  p.m.,  having  been 
delayed  on  the  way,  but,  even  if  they  had  not  been  delayed,  they 
could  not  have  arrived  before  noon  as  they  did  not  leave  Jerusalem 
until  about  11  a.m. 

‘  On  the  same  day  a  threatening  crowd,  who  wished  to  obtain  arms, 
attacked  the  Police  Barracks  in  Nablus,  where  serious  trouble  was 
averted  by  the  action  of  the  police  in  firing  on  the  crowd.  In  Baysan 
— a  predominantly  Arab  town  on  the  outskirts  of  which  Bedouin 
graze  their  flocks — an  attack  was  made  on  the  Jews.  There  was  a 
minor  disturbance  at  Jaffa  and  several  Jewish  colonies  were  attacked, 
including  Motza,  where  the  horrors  of  Hebron  were  repeated  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

‘On  the  25th  and  26th  August,  Jerusalem  was  quieter,  but  de¬ 
sultory  attacks  were  made  on  outlying  districts  of  which  the  great 
majority  were  attacks  by  Arabs  on  Jews.  Isolated  attacks  on  Jewish 
colonies  continued ;  many  such  colonies  were  attacked  and  in  six 
cases  their  destruction  was  complete  and  was  accompanied  by  looting 
and  burning.  In  Haifa  and  in  Jaffa  the  situation  deteriorated; 
attacks  were  made  on  Hadar  Hacarmel,  a  Jewish  suburb  of  Haifa, 
and  there  was  an  outbreak  in  the  old  town  of  Haifa  which  centred 
round  a  Jewish  flourmill  factory.  A  Police  Officer  who  opened  fire 
on  an  Arab  crowd  succeeded  in  beating  off  an  attack  on  the  quarter 
which  lies  between  Jaffa  and  Tel  Aviv.  In  this  quarter  there  occurred 
the  worst  instance  of  a  Jewish  attack  on  Arabs,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Imam  of  a  mosque  and  some  six  other  people  were  killed.  On  the 
26th  August  there  also  occurred  a  Jewish  attack  on  the  Mosque  of 
Okasha  in  Jerusalem,  a  sacred  shrine  of  great  antiquity  held  in  much 
veneration  by  the  Muslims.  The  mosque  was  badly  damaged  and 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets  which  it  contains  were  desecrated.  On  the 
27th  and  28th  August  conditions  improved  and,  with  the  arrival  of 
more  troops,  it  seemed  that  control  was  being  regained. 

‘At  about  5.15  p.m.  on  the  29th  August,  Arab  mobs  attacked  the 
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Jewish  ghetto  in  Safed,1  a  remote  town  situated  in  Upper  Galilee 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Captain  Faraday,  the  Police 
Officer  in  charge  at  Safed,  had  for  some  days  feared  that  an  outbreak 
might  occur;  a  small  detachment  from  the  Transjordan  Frontier 
Force  had  been  sent  to  Safed  and  a  further  detachment  of  British 
troops  was  on  the  way  there  when  the  outbreak  occurred.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  arrived  about  two  hours  after  the  Arab  attack,  in 
the  course  of  which  some  forty-five  Jews  were  killed  or  wounded, 
several  Jewish  houses  and  shops  were  set  on  fire,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  the  wanton  destruction  which  had  been’ so  prominent 
a  feature  of  the  attack  at  Hebron. 

'With  the  outbreak  at  Safed  the  disturbances  came  to  an  end 
and,  apart  from  isolated  incidents,  the  situation,  both  internal  and 
external,  showed  improvement  from  day  to  day.  During  the  dis¬ 
turbances  133  Jews  were  killed  and  339  were  wounded,  of  whom  198 
were  treated  in  hospital ;  ’ 2  116  Arabs  were  killed  or  died  in  hospital, 
while  the  number  of  Arabs  who  received  treatment  in  hospital  for 
injuries  was  2 3 2. 3 

Before  surveying  the  general  consequences  of  these  events,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  record  the  immediate  sequel  in  Palestine 
itself. 

On  the  29th  August  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  John  Chancellor, 
returned  to  Palestine  and  re-assumed  the  government  of  the  country. 
On  the  1st  September  he  issued  a  proclamation4  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  execrated  ‘the  atrocious  acts  committed  by  bodies 
of  ruthless  and  blood-thirsty  evil-doers’  and  the  ‘savage  murders 
perpetrated  upon  defenceless  members  of  the  Jewish  population 
regardless  of  age  or  sex  ’ ;  declared  his  purpose  ‘  to  restore  order  in  the 
country  and  to  inflict  stern  punishment  upon  those  found  guilty  of 
acts  of  violence’;  and  announced  that,  ‘in  view  of  recent  events’, 
he  was  going  to  ‘suspend  those  discussions  with  his  Majesty’s 
Government  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  changes  in  Palestine’ 
which  he  had  ‘initiated  when  in  England,  in  accordance  with  an 
undertaking’  previously  given  to  the  Palestine  Arab  Executive. 

Within  the  next  five  months,  over  one  thousand  persons  (more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  these  being  Arabs,  and  less  than  10  per  cent, 
being  Jews)  were  tried  on  charges  relating  to  the  disturbances  of 

1  The  Jewish  community  in  Safed  was  of  old  standing  and  included  no 
Zionist  colonists. — A.J.T. 

2  Gmd.  3530  of  1930,  pp.  63-5. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  65,  footnote.  The  majority  of  the  casualties  among  the  Arabs 
appear  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  troops  and  not  by  the  Jews. 

4  Text  in  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  p.  68. 
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August  1929. 1  In  the  courts  of  final  instance,  twenty-six  death- 
sentences  were  confirmed,  twenty-five  of  these  being  upon  Arabs,  and 
one  upon  a  Jew.  Twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-five  sentences  upon 
Arabs  were  commuted  by  the  High  Commissioner  to  imprisonment 
for  life.2  The  three  uncommuted  sentences  on  Arabs  were  executed, 
by  hanging,  in  Akka  gaol  on  the  17th  June,  1930. 3  The  death-sentence 
on  the  Jew  was  eventually  commuted  to  ten  years’  imprisonment. 

Furthermore,  ‘the  Collective  Punishments  Ordinance  was  applied 
to  the  towns  and  villages  whose  inhabitants  were  guilty  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  concerted  attacks  on  Jews  at  Hebron,  Safed,  Motza, 
Artuf,  Beer  Tuvia,  and  heavy  fines  were  inflicted’.4 

The  Palestine  Government  set  aside  £100,000  (Palestinian)  from 
which  to  pay  compensation  as  an  act  of  grace.  The  Government 
assessed  the  claims  which  they  admitted  at  £180,0005  and  portioned 
out  their  £100,000  pro  rata.6 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  further  breach  of  the  peace,  two 
British  infantry  battalions  were  retained  in  Palestine  for  the  time 
being,  in  addition  to  the  units  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  already  stationed 
there  and  to  the  Transjordan  Frontier  Force.  The  Palestine  Police 
was  reorganized — particularly  with  an  eye  to  the  protection  of 
exposed  Jewish  settlements — and  substantial  increases  were  made  in 
the  British  personnel.7  A  Criminal  Law  (Seditious  Offences)  Amend¬ 
ment  Ordinance,  1929,  which  was  an  instalment  of  the  draft  Penal 

1  The  total  number  of  trials  reported  up  to  the  12th  February,  1930,  was 
1,094  (statement,  of  that  date,  by  Dr.  Sliiels  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question).  For  an  analysis  of  cases 
tried  up  to  the  end  of  December  1929,  see  the  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
Palestine  and  Transjordan  for  the  year  1929  ( Colonial  No.  47  of  1930),  p.  7.  In 
spite  of  the  extreme  tension  of  feeling  in  Palestine  at  the  time,  these  trials 
were  carried  out  on  the  whole  without  disturbance. 

2  Official  statement  of  the  Palestine  Government,  reported  in  The  Times, 
2nd  June,  1930. 

3  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  petitions  for  mercy  which  were  made  on  these 
men’s  behalf  included  at  least  one  petition  from  Jews  (see  D.  C.  Steuernagel, 
in  the  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins,  Jalirgang  1930,  III,  p.  237). 

4  Colonial  No.  47  of  1930,  pp.  7-8. 

s  The  actual  amount  of  the  damage  seems  to  have  been  very  much  in  excess 
of  the  Government’s  figure,  which  excluded  some  of  the  most  important  cate¬ 
gories:  e.g.  damage  to  house  property.  The  greater  part  of  the  damage  having 
been  suffered  by  Jewish  property-owners  and  not  by  Arabs,  an  attempt  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  Palestine  Government’s  allocation  and  the  actual 
losses  sustained  was  made  by  the  Jews  in  the  form  of  a  privately  raised  emer¬ 
gency  fund. 

6  Colonial  No.  47  of  1930,  p.  9. 

7  For  details,  see  a  statement  made  on  the  22nd  January,  1930,  by  Dr.  Shiels 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary 
question. 
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Code,  was  promulgated  in  October  1929  and  a  stricter  surveillance 
over  the  press  was  instituted. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  there  were  sporadic  recurrences  of 
disorder  in  Palestine  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  1929, 
including  ‘  a  series  of  attacks  upon  individuals  of  a  grievous  character 
during  September  and  October,1  and  the  formation  of  a  gang  of 
brigands  in  the  Hulah  salient  ’ 2  on  the  Syro -Palestinian  frontier.3 
‘The  country  was  outwardly  tranquil  by  the  end  of  the  year’.4  Yet 
the  animosity  which  still  pervaded  -the  relations  between  the  two 
communities  was  revealed  by  a  spontaneous  boycott  of  Arab  produce 
by  Jews  and  a  riposte  in  the  shape  of  an  organized  boycott  of  Jewish 
products  by  Arabs.5 

The  trouble  which  had  come  to  a  head  in  August  1929  had  thus  been 
repressed,  but  it  had  not  been  removed. 

A  symptom  of  the  unrelaxed  tension  of  feeling  was  the  excitement 
which  was  aroused  on  the  Jewish  side  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Labour  Schedule  at  the  end  of  May  1930.  Early  in  May,  a  schedule 
of  3,300  persons,  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  wTas 
sanctioned  by  the  High  Commissioner.  ‘At  the  time  there’  was  ‘no 
doubt’,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson,  ‘that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Chief  Immigration  Officer  and  the  decision  of  the 
High  Commissioner  were  justified  by  the  prospects  of  work  in 
Palestine’.6  Meanwhile,  the  Government  at  Westminister,  'having 
regard  to  the  criticisms  made  in  the  Shaw  Commission  Report,  and 
the  consequent  mission  of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  to  Palestine  for 
the  special  purpose  of  examining  questions  relating  to  land  and 
immigration’,7  thought  it  desirable  that,  ‘pending  the  receipt  of 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  report,  further  arrivals  should,  in  the 
meantime,  be  restricted’.  Accordingly,  it  was  ‘decided  to  confine  the 
issue  of  certificates’  for  the  time  being  to  ‘950  persons  wdiose  admis¬ 
sion  had  been  sanctioned  in  advance  ’ ;  and  this  decision  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  21st  May,  1930,  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  West¬ 
minster,  by  Dr.  Shiels.  Thereafter,  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  found  that 
conditions  had  changed ;  that  there  were  ‘  at  the  moment  signs  of  an 

1  The  most  sensational  of  these  attacks  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  by  a 
young  Arab  employed  in  the  Police  Department,  to  assassinate  the  Attorney 
General  for  Palestine,  Mr.  Norman  Bentwich  (a  distinguished  English  Jew) 
on  the  24th  November,  1929. — A.  J.  T. 

2  Colonial  No.  47  of  1930,  p.  6. 

3  The  gang  was  quickly  broken  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  territory  mandated  to  France. 

4  Colonial  No.  47  of  1930,  pag.  cit.  5  Op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

6  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  p.  139. 

7  For  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  mission,  see  pp.  288-9  below. 
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economic  crisis  in  Palestine’ ;  and  £to  cancel  the  suspension  would  be 
to  take  a  risk  not  justified  by  the  economic  position  of  the  moment’.1 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  reported  on  the  22nd  August,  1930;  his 
report  was  published  on  the  20th  October  ; 2  and  on  the  10th  November 
it  was  announced  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  empowered  the 
Palestine  Government  to  issue  1,500  permits  under  the  Labour 
Schedule  for  Jewish  immigrants  to  enter  Palestine  during  the  next 
six  months. 

(g)  The  Consequences  oe  the  Outbreak  of  August  1929 

In  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  August  1929,  the  Mandatory 
Power  took  action  in  several  fields  simultaneously.  In  Palestine 
itself,  the  Mandatory  Authorities  took  those  administrative  and 
judicial  steps  which  have  been  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
section.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  at  Westminster  in¬ 
stituted  an  inquiry  in  Palestine  and  informed  the  League  of  Nations 
at  Geneva  of  the  various  measures  which  they  were  taking. 

In  an  official  announcement  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  White¬ 
hall  and  published  on  the  4th  September,  1929, 3  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  declared  that  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  idea  of  reconsidering  the  British  tenure  of  the  Mandate 
for  Palestine  and  that  no  inquiry  was  contemplated  which  might 
alter  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Mandate  or  the 
policy,  laid  down  in  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917  and  embodied  in 
the  Mandate,  of  establishing  in  Palestine  a  national  home  for  the 
Jews.  In  the  same  statement  it  was  announced  that,  at  the  request 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Palestine,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
was  being  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  would  proceed  to 
Palestine  forthwith.  The  Commission,  which  was  officially  appointed 
on  the  13th  September,  1929,  consisted  of  Sir  Walter  Shaw  (a  retired 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Straits  Settlements)  as  Chairman,  together  with 
three  members  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster:  Sir  Henry  Better- 
ton,  Mr.  R.  Hopkin  Morris  and  Mr.  H.  Snell.  Their  terms  of  reference 
were  ‘to  inquire  into  the  immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  recent 
outbreak  in  Palestine  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  steps 
necessary  to  avoid  recurrence  ’. 4  The  Commission  arrived  in  Palestine 
on  the  24th  October,  1929,  and  stayed  there  till  the  29th  December. 

1  Cmd.  3686  of  1930,  pp.  139-40.  2  See  p.  292  below. 

3  Text  in  The  Times,  4th  September,  1929. 

4  It  was  evident  that  the  second  term  might  lead  the  Commission  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  first  term ;  and  so  it  actually  fell  out.  (See  the  Commission’s 
Tlefort,  Ch.  VI:  ‘Bearing  of  Earlier  Events  on  the  Outbreak  of  August  1929’, 
in  Cmd.  3530  of  1930,  pp.  96-7.) 
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Meanwhile,  at  Geneva,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  had  referred  to  the  outbreak  in  Palestine  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  Tenth 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  3rd  September,  1929.  He 
described  the  outbreak  as  ‘  no  conflict  between  Muslim  and  J ew  ’  but 
‘simply  an  xxprising  of  lawlessness  and  disorder5.  He  announced  the 
British  Government’s  intention  to  restore  order  and  to  inquire  into 
the  situation  in  order  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  trouble  and  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  On  the  6th  September,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  League,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  re¬ 
affirmed  the  terms  of  the  British  Government’s  announcement  of  the 
4th  September;  and  the  Council  decided,  on  the  motion  of  Monsieur 
Procope  (Finland),  its  rapporteur  on  the  work  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  that  documents  bearing  on  the  outbreak  in 
Palestine  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  in  order  that  the  Commission  might  thoroughly  examine 
them  at  its  next  session  or  at  an  extraordinary  session,  and  inform 
the  Council  of  its  views  thereon.  The  outbreak  was  also  referred  to 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  the  13th 
September  and  in  the  report  to  the  Assembly  which  this  Committee 
made. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Mandatory  Power  was  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  League  in  dealing  with  the  local  focus  of  the  Arab- 
Jewish  conflict :  the  Wailing  Wall. 

On  the  10th  October,  1929,  the  British  High  Commissioner  in 
Palestine  announced 1  that  instructions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
Wailing  Wall  had  been  issued  to  officers  of  the  Government  who  were 
concerned.2  He  added  that  these  instructions  were  ‘  of  a  temporary  or 
provisional  character  ’ ;  that  they  did  ‘  not  purport  to  define  existing 
rights  either  of  Muslims  or  Jews’  nor  ‘prejudice  the  rights  and 
claims  of  Jews  or  Muslims  ’ ;  and  that  they  would  remain  in  force 
‘  only  pending  a  determination  of  existing  rights  by  an  authoritative 
body’. 

On  the  18th  November,  1929,  the  British  Government  delivered 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  for  communication  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  a  memorandum3 
on  the  Jewish  and  Muslim  rights  and  claims  at  the  Wailing  Wall.  In 

1  Text  of  his  official  communication  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  lltlx 
October,  1929. 

2  The  text  of  these  instructions  will  be  found  in  Colonial  No.  47  of  1930, 
Appendix  I,  p.  181. 

8  Text  in  the  Minutes  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  pp.  198-9. 
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this  document,  the  Mandatory  Power  reported  that  the  temporary 
instructions,  above  mentioned,  had  been  issued ;  that  there  had  been 
no  disturbing  incidents  of  importance  at  the  Wall  since ;  but  that 
‘the  instructions  themselves’  had  been  ‘met  with  vigorous  protests 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Muslim  authorities’,  in  spite  of 
the  assurances  which  had  been  given  in  the  High  Commissioner’s 
announcement.  After  drawing  attention  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
with  which  the  existing  position  was  viewed  by  both  parties,  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  an  early  and  final  settlement  of  the  Wailing 
Wall  question,  and  the  failure,  in  1922,  to  set  up  the  Holy  Places 
Commission  which  was  contemplated  in  Article  14  of  the  Mandate,1 
the  Mandatory  Power  proposed  that 

a  Commission  should  be  appointed  under  the  terms  of  Article  14  of  the 
Mandate  to  study,  define  and  determine  the  rights  and  claims  of  Jews 
and  Muslims  at  the  Western  or  Wailing  Wall.  The  activities  of  the 
Commission  would  be  limited,  by  its  terms  of  reference,  to  the  specific 
question  of  the  Wall.  By  reason  of  this  limitation  of  its  activities,  the 
Commission  would,  in  effect,  be  an  ad  hoc  Commission.  Its  findings, 
however,  would  be  final  in  regard  to  the  W  all  and  they  would  not  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  full  Commission  contemplated  by  Article  14  of 
the  Mandate  to  determine  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Places  and 
religious  communities  of  Palestine  in  general.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  propose  that  the  composition  of  the 
Western  or  Wailing  Wall  Commission  should  be  decided  by  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  At  the  same  time,  they  venture 
to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  should  be  chosen  as  impartial  persons,  and  not  in  any  way 
as  representing  the  different  racial  or  religious  interests. 

This  proposal  was  discussed  by  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  during  its  sixteenth  session  (6th— 26th  November,  1929).  In 
explaining  the  proposal,  the  accredited  representative  of  the  British 
Government  submitted  that  ‘time  was  the  actual  factor  to  be  taken 
into  account  ’  and  that  ‘  it  was  because  of  this  necessity  that  the 
British  Government  had  followed  the  rather  unusual  procedure  of 
asking  the  Mandates  Commission  to  deal  with  this  question,  as  if  it 
had  already  been  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  ,2  In  the  discussion, 
it  was  ‘pointed  out  that  the  proposed  procedure,  that  the  Mandates 
Commission  should  advise  the  Council  before  being  asked  foi  its 
opinion,  was  .  .  .  without  precedent’,3  and  that  the  substance  of  the 
proposal  was  not  in  conformity  with  Article  14  of  the  Mandate.  On 

1  See  p.  224  above. 

2  Minutes  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
p.  156. 

3  Op.  c it.,  p.  161. 
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the  latter  ground,  the  Commission  reported  to  the  Council 1  that 
it  could  not  ‘comply  with  the  British  Government’s  request  by  re¬ 
commending  the  Council  to  adopt  this  proposal’.  Thereafter,  the 
Mandatory  Power  submitted  its  proposal  to  the  Council  direct,  and 
the  Council  responded  by  adopting,  on  the  14th  January,  1930,  the 
following  resolution : 

The  Council,  being  anxious  to  place  the  Mandatory  Power,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  its  request,  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  laid 
upon  it  by  Article  13  of  the  Mandate  for  Palestine,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  safeguarding  the  material  and  moral  interests 
of  the  population  placed  under  its  Mandate,  wishing  not  to  prejudge  in 
any  way  the  solution  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  question  of  the 
Holy  Places  of  Palestine,  which  may  have  to  be  settled  in  the  future, 
Considering,  however,  that  the  question  of  the  rights  and  claims  of 
the  Jews  and  Muslims  with  regard  to  the  Wailing  Wall  urgently  calls 
for  final  settlement, 

Decides  that 

(1)  A  Commission  shall  be  entrusted  with  this  settlement; 

(2)  This  Commission  shall  consist  of  three  Members  who  shall  not 
be  of  British  nationality  and  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  person 
eminently  qualified  for  the  purpose  by  the  judicial  functions  he  has 
performed ; 

(3)  The  names  of  persons  whom  the  Mandatory  Power  intends  to 
appoint  as  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  submitted  for  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  Council,  whose  members  shall  be  consulted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  if  the  Council  is  no  longer  in  session  ; 

(4)  The  duties  of  the  Commission  shall  cease  as  soon  as  it  has  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  rights  and  claims  mentioned  above. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  British  Government  in  due  course 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League  the  names  of  Monsieur 
Lofgren  (Sweden),  a  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Monsieur 
Barde  (Switzerland),  a  judge ;  and  Monsieur  van  Kempen  (Nether¬ 
lands),  a  former  colonial  administrator.  These  names  were  approved 
by  the  Council  on  the  15th  May,  1930 ;  and  the  Wailing  Wall  Com¬ 
mission,  thus  constituted,  made  investigations  and  took  evidence 
in  Palestine  from  the  23rd  June,  1930,  to  the  19th  July,  whereafter 
it  adjourned  to  Stockholm  and  there  concluded  its  deliberations  on 
the  1st  November.2 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

2  The  report  of  the  Commission  was  made  public  in  June  1931,  while  this 
a  olume  was  in  the  press,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  Commission’s  findings.  Generally  speaking,  the  Com¬ 
mission  confirmed  the  status  quo  which  they  had  found.  They  recognized  Mus¬ 
lim  ownership  of  the  Wailing  Wall  itself,  of  the  pavement  in  front  of  it,  and  of 
the  building  opposite  it.  The  Jews  were  to  have  free  access  to  the  Wall  for 
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Before  the  Wailing  Wall  Commission  visited  Palestine,  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  Arab  Delegation  had  visited  Great  Britain.  This  Delegation, 
which  was  selected  by  the  Palestine  Arab  Executive,  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Musa  Kazim  Pasha  al-Husaynl  and  consisted  of  four 
Muslims  and  one  Christian.  The  Delegation  arrived  in  London  on 
the  30th  March,  1930,  and  were  received  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  next  day.1  A  series  of  con¬ 
versations  followed ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  Arab 
Delegation  and  the  Zionist  leaders  together  in  a  round-table  con¬ 
ference  ;  but  this  attempt  failed  because  the  proposal,  though  accepted 
by  the  Zionists,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Arabs.2  On  the  12th  May 
the  Arab  Delegation  issued  a  public  statement  announcing  that  the 
Government  had  rejected  their  demands:  to  wit,  that  immigration 
into  Palestine  should  be  stopped,  that  lands  in  Arab  possession  should 
be  made  legally  inalienable,  and  that  there  should  be  established  a 
Palestinian  democratic  Government  in  which  all  inhabitants  of  the 
country  would  participate  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  On  the 
13th.  the  Colonial  Office,  on  its  part,  stated  that  the  conversations 
were  'now  at  an  end’,  and  that  it  had  been  ‘pointed  out  to  the 
Delegation  that  the  sweeping  constitutional  changes  demanded  by 
them  were  wholly  unacceptable,  since  they  would  have  rendered  it 

purposes  of  devotion,  but  the  existing  provisional  instructions  relative  to  ‘ap¬ 
purtenances  of  worship’,  issued  by  the  Administration  in  September  1929, 
were  to  be  made  permanent,  subject  to  the  modification  that,  on  holy  days 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Administration  or  on  special  occasions  of  which  due 
notice  had  been  given,  the  Jews  might  bring  two  Tables,  of  dimensions  to  be 
approved  by  the  Administration,  to  the  Wall,  and  might  place  on  one  of  them 
the  Ark  containing  the  Scrolls  of  the  Law  and  on  the  other  the  Scroll  of  the  Law 
while  it  was  being  read.  The  Jews  were  to  be  prohibited  permanently  from 
bringing  to  the  Wall  benches,  chairs,  screens,  mats,  carpets,  or  curtains,  and 
the  prohibition  on  the  driving  of  animals  over  the  pavement  and  the  opening 
of  the  door  leading  out  of  the  southern  end  of  the  pavement  during  certain 
hours  was  also  to  be  made  absolute.  The  Jews  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
blow  the  Shofar  (ram’s  horn)  near  the  Wall,  and  the  Muslims  were  not  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Zikr  ceremony  close  to  the  pavement  during  the  progress  of  Jewish 
devotions,  nor  were  they  to  annoy  the  Jews  in  any  other  way  during  their 
devotions.  The  Muslims  were  to  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  pavement 
clean  and  in  proper  repair,  hut  the  Wall,  as  a  historical  monument,  was  to  be 
repaired  by  the  Administration.  Both  Muslims  and  Jews  were  to  take  care 
that  the  Wall  was  in  no  way  disfigured  by  nails,  engravings,  or  inscriptions, 
and  no  political  speeches  or  demonstrations  were  to  be  permitted  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  or  its  surroundings. 

1  For  the  Palestinian  Arab  Delegation’s  case,  see  their  publications:  State¬ 
ment  by  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  and  Arab  Statement  on  Palestine  to  the 
British  People. 

2  This  fact  was  brought  out  in  a  colloquy  between  Dr.  Drummond  Shiels 
and  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  on  the  17th  November,  1930. 
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impossible  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  carry  out  their  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Mandate’.  The  Arab  Delegation  left  England  for 
Palestine  on  the  23rd  May. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  15th  November,  1929,  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  during  its  sixteenth  session,  had  considered  the  reference, 
in  the  Council’s  decision  of  the  6th  September,  to  the  possibility  of 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Commission  to  deal  with  the  out¬ 
break  in  Palestine,  and  had  discussed  this  in  the  light  of  the  procedure 
which  had  resulted  in  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  16th  February- 
6th  March,  1 926,  when  the  Commission  had  dealt  with  the  insurrection 
of  1925  in  Sjrria.1  The  Commission  decided  to  hold  an  extraordinary 
session  in  this  case  likewise,  leaving  it  to  the  Chairman  to  fix  the  date 
and  place.2  This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  on  the  16th  November,  1929,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Acting  President  on  the  27th,3  and  by  the  Council  itself  on  the  13th 
January,  1930. 

In  the  text  of  its  resolution,  the  Commission  expressed  its  intention 
that  the  extraordinary  session  should  be  held  in  March  1930,  in  the 
expectation  that,  by  then,  it  would  have  received  the  necessary 
information  from  the  Mandatory  Power.  In  the  event,  the  report  of 
the  British  Government’s  Commission  on  the  Palestine  Disturbances 
of  August  1929, 4  which  was  the  principal  document  in  question,  was 
not  published  till  the  31st  March,  1930.  After  its  publication,  Mr. 
MacDonald  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on 
the  3rd  April,  1930,  that  the  British  Government  would  ‘continue  to 
administer  Palestine  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  as 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  ’ ;  that  there  could 
be  no  question  of  receding  ‘from  this  international  obligation’ ;  that 
it  was  their  ‘  firm  resolve  ’  to  carry  out  their  ‘  double  undertaking  to 
the  J ewish  people  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  non- J ewish  population 
of  Palestine  on  the  other  ’ ;  and  that  they  were  studying  the  Shaw 
Commission’s  recommendations.  After  making  this  study,  the 
Government  still  felt  themselves  in  need  of  further  light  on  questions 
relating  to  land-settlement,  immigration  and  development  in  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  and  on  the  1st  May,  1930,  it  was  announced  that  Sir  John  Hope 
Simpson — a  retired  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  who  was  at 
that  time  Vice-President  of  the  League  of  Nations  Refugee  Settlement 

1  Minutes  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 

pp. 108-10. 

2  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.  3  Text  of  correspondence  in  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

4  Cmd.  3530  of  1930.  The  evidence  heard  by  the  Commission  and  a  selection 
from  the  exhibits  were  afterwards  published  in  three  folio  volumes  ( Colonial 
No.  48  of  1930). 
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Commission  at  Athens1 — had  been  appointed  a  special  officer  to 
visit  Palestine  on  a  temporary  mission  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
on  these  questions  in  consultation  with  the  High  Commissioner.2 
Meanwhile,  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  having  the  Shaw 
Commission  s  report  in  their  hands,  did  not  postpone  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  session  further  pending  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Hope 
Simpson’s  report,  but  sat  from  the  3rd  to  the  21st  June,  1930. 

In  anticipation  of  this  extraordinary  session  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Henderson,  made  a  statement,  in  regard  to  the  situation 
in  Palestine,  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  15th  May, 
1930;  and  on  the  20th  May  the  British  Government  transmitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Mandates  Commission  and  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  a  memorandum  under  the  title  of  a  ‘  statement 
by  the  accredited  representative  to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission’.3  The  principal  accredited  representative  of  the  Mandatory 
Power  at  the  session  which  opened  on  the  3rd  June  was  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Dr.  T.  Drum¬ 
mond  Shiels.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Palestine,  Mr.  H.  C.  Luke,  as  well  as  by  two  officials 
of  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Commission  adopted  the  following  draft  as  a  basis  for  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  examining  the  accredited  representative : 

The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  has  two  documents  under 

consideration : 

(1)  A  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Palestine  Disturbances  of 
August  1929 ; 

(2)  Statement  to  be  made  by  the  British  accredited  representative 
at  the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  (Annex  2) 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  IIE,  section  (iii). 

2  On  the  6th  April,  1930,  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Palestine  him¬ 
self  nominated  a  Commission  ‘  to  examine  into  the  economic  condition  of  agri¬ 
culturists  and  the  fiscal  measures  of  Government  in  relation  thereto ;  and  to 
make  recommendations.’  This  Commission  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Johnson, 
Deputy  Treasurer,  Palestine  Government  (who  acted  as  Chairman)  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  H.  Crosbie,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Southern  District,  together 
with  an  Area  Officer  to  be  nominated  by  the  District  Commissioner  in  whose 
district  the  Commission  was  sitting  (six  Area  Officers  were  thus  nominated  in 
turn  to  serve  on  the  Commission).  The  Johnson-Crosbie  Commission’s  report 
was  published  on  the  17th  December,  1930,  as  an  official  paper  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Palestine  (Printing  and  Stationery  Office,  Russian  Buildings,  Jeru¬ 
salem). 

3  Text  in  the  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  (Annex  2),  pp.  121-4.  The  document  was 
also  published  as  a  British  Parliamentary  Paper  (Gmd.  3582  of  1930). 
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The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  hopes  that  the  accredited  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Mandatory  Power  will,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
develop  the  different  points  dealt  with  in  that  document  and  complete  it. 

The  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  would  be  glad  if  the  accredited 
representative,  in  the  statement  which  he  may  be  so  good  as  to  make, 
would  deal  with  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  conclusions  of  the  Mandatory  Government  concerning: 

(a)  The  events  which  occurred  in  Palestine  from  September  1 928 
to  August  1929 ; 

( b )  The  immediate  causes  of  these  events ; 

(c)  The  responsibilities  involved  ; 

(d)  the  underlying  causes  of  the  events,  with  an  indication  of  the 
reasons  and  considerations  which  inspired  the  conclusions  of  the 
Mandatory  Government. 

(2)  The  steps  taken  by  the  Mandatory  Government  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  a  recurrence  of  similar  events. 

(3)  The  policy  which  the  Mandatory  Government  intends  to  follow 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  Mandate  for  Palestine,  and  in  particular 
to  Article  2  of  the  Mandate,  and  the  steps  which  the  Mandatory 
Government  contemplates  in  order  to  carry  out  this  policy. 

The  statement  which  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  invites 
the  accredited  representative  to  make  might,  in  the  view  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  present  session. 

The  summary  statement  already  presented  (Annex  2)  could  hardly 
furnish  such  a  basis  unless  it  were  completed  in  the  manner  proposed.1 

In  response  to  this  invitation,  a  supplementary  statement  was  made 
to  the  Commission  orally  by  Dr.  Shiels.  The  session,  thus  opened, 
lasted  from  the  3rd  June,  1930,  to  the  21st. 

The  Commission’s  report  to  the  Council  on  the  work  of  the  session 
cannot  be  reprinted  in  full  or  even  summarized  here.2  Its  sense  must 
be  indicated  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  salient  points. 

The  Commission  rejected  the  view  that  the  outbreak  of  August 
1929  was  an  unexpected  disturbance.  They  accepted  the  Shaw 
Commission’s  historical  account  of  events  in  Palestine  between  the 
23rd  September,  1928,  and  the  end  of  August  1929.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  accept,  without  reservations,  the  Shaw  Com¬ 
mission’s  judgments  that  ‘the  outbreak  was  not  premeditated’  and 
that  it  ‘neither  was  nor  was  intended  to  be  a  revolt  against  British 
authority  in  Palestine’.  With  regard  to  the  Wailing  Wall,  they 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  provisional  instructions  issued  after 
the  outbreak3  had  been  issued  earlier,  ‘many  incidents  would  have 
been  avoided ’.  They  observed  that,  ‘up  to  the  present,  the  execution 

1  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  p.  10. 

2  The  full  text  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes,  pp.  137-46. 

3  See  p.  284  above. 
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of  the  Mandate’  had  ‘certainly  not  given  satisfaction  either  to  the 
impatient  advocates  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  or  to  the  Arab 
extremists  ’ ;  that  the  Palestine  Government  had  ‘  shown  itself  unable 
to  provide  the  essential  condition  for  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home:  security  for  persons  and  property’;  and  that,  ‘had 
the  Mandatory  Government  concerned  itself  more  closely  with  the 
social  and  economic  adaptation  of  the  Arab  population  to  the  new 
conditions  due  to  Jewish  immigration,  it  would  have  served  the 
interests  of  both  sections  of  the  population.  Moreover,  if,  in  working 
the  economic  organization — which  would  have  been  desirable  in  a 
country  where,  more  than  anywhere  else,  economic  problems  affect 
the  outlook  on  life  of  the  population — the  Mandatory  Government 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  the  two  sections  of  the  population  into  close 
association,  it  would  have  helped  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  interests, 
which  is  the  best  possible  means  of  developing  the  sense  of  solidarity 
and  of  blunting  the  edge  of  antagonism.’ 

After  citing  four  authoritative  statements  of  policy  which  had 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  since  the  outbreak 
of  August  1929,  they  re-stated  the  sense  of  them  in  two  propositions: 

(1)  That  the  obligations  laid  down  by  the  Mandate  in  regard  to  the 
two  sections  of  the  population  are  of  equal  weight ; 

(2)  That  the  two  obligations  imposed  on  the  Mandatory  are  in  no 
sense  irreconcilable. 

The  report  proceeded  as  follows : 

The  Mandates  Commission  has  no  objection  to  raise  to  these  two 
assertions,  which,  in  its  view,  accurately  express  what  it  conceives  to  be 
the  essence  of  the  Mandate  for  Palestine,  and  ensure  its  future. 

The  Commission  is,  however,  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
restoration  of  a  peaceful  atmosphere  in  Palestine,  the  time  has  come  to 
define  the  legal  foundation  of  the  first  of  these  assertions. 

In  the  Commission’s  view,  interpretations  of  the  Palestine  Mandate 
have  too  often  confused  two  quite  separate  matters,  namely : 

The  objects  of  the  Mandate,  and 

The  immediate  obligations  of  the  Mandatory. 

Considering  only  those  clauses  of  the  Mandate  which  form  virtually 
the  whole  subject  of  the  controversy,  the  objects  of  the  Mandate  are: 

The  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home ; 

The  establishment  of  self-governing  institutions. 

The  Mandate  fixes  no  time-limit  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  which  is  only  common  sense,  because  the  event  will  depend  on 
numerous  circumstances  over  which  the  Mandatory  has  no  control. 

The  immediate  obligation  of  the  Mandatory  is  defined  in  the  Mandate 
in  the  following  terms : 

(1)  Placing  the  country  under  such  .  .  .  conditions  as  will  secure  the 

establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home. 
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(2)  (Placing  the  country  under  such  conditions  as  will  secure)  the 
development  of  self-governing  institutions. 

Between  the  two  terms  of  this  obligation  the  Mandate  recognizes 
no  primacy  in  order  of  importance  and  no  priority  in  order  of  execu¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

The  policy  of  the  Mandatory  would  not  be  fairly  open  to  criticism 
unless  it  aimed  at  crystallizing  the  Jewish  National  Home  at  its  present 
stage  of  development,  or  rigidly  stabilizing  the  public  institutions  of 
Palestine  in  their  present  form.  Judged  by  the  acts  in  which  it  daily 
finds  expression  and  the  results  already  achieved,  that  policy  deserves 
no  such  reproach. 

The  comments  on  this  report  by  the  Mandatory  Power,  which 
were  published  with  it 1  in  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure,  were 
delivered  in  a  controversial  tone  which  was  somewhat  out  of  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  previous  addresses  from  representatives  of  the 
Mandatory  Power  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  regard  to  the  Palestine 
Mandate.  This  discord  was  removed  on  the  8th  September,  1930,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  in  which  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission’s  report  was  presented  for  approval  by  the 
Council’s  rapporteur  on  the  work  of  the  Commission,  Monsieur 
Procope  (Finland).  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  the 
British  Government  recognized  ‘that  it’  was  ‘the  duty  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission  to  criticize’,  and  he  added  that  they 
‘fully’  appreciated  ‘the  Commission’s  attitude  in  this  respect’.  He 
announced  that  the  British  Government  associated  themselves  with 
the  terms  of  Monsieur  Procope’s  resolution,  which  was  thereupon 
adopted  by  the  Council  unanimously. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  statement,  Mr.  Henderson  mentioned 
that  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  report  had  now  been  received  and  was 
under  active  consideration,  and  that  the  British  Government  hoped 
to  communicate  to  the  Council  at  no  distant  date  a  full  statement 
of  their  intention  with  regard  to  future  policy.  This  promise  was 
fulfilled  by  the  simultaneous  publication,  on  the  20th  October,  1930, 
of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  report2  and  a  statement  of  policy3  in 
regard  to  Palestine  by  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  sense  of  this  statement  of  policy  can  only  be  indicated,  in 
this  Survey,  by  mentioning  a  few  salient  points,  as  the  sense  of  the 
Mandates  Commission’s  report  has  been  indicated  above. 

In  the  statement  of  October  1930,  the  British  Government  de- 

1  Text  in  the  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  (extraordinary)  session  of  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  pp.  148-54. 

2  Gmd.  3686  of  1930. 

3  Cmd.  3692  of  1930. 
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dared  that  their  previous  statement  of  June  19221  provided  ‘the 
foundations  upon  which  future  British  policy  in  Palestine  must  be 
built  up’.  They  also  declared  that  they  had  ‘always  regarded  as 
totally  erroneous'  the  conception  that  ‘the  principal  feature  of  the 
Mandate’  was  ‘the  passages  regarding  the  Jewish  National  Home, 
and  that  the  passages  designed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  non- 
J ewish  community '  were  ‘  merely  secondary  considerations  qualifying, 
to  some  extent,  what'  was  ‘acclaimed  to  be  the  primary  object  for 
which  the  Mandate '  had  ‘  been  framed  ’ .  As  the  right  conception  of 
the  Mandate,  they  cited  and  endorsed  the  two  propositions,  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  Mandates  Commission  in  their  report  on  their  sixteenth 
session,  which  have  been  quoted  above.2 

In  the  matter  of  security,  they  announced  their  decision  to  retain 
in  Palestine,  for  the  time  being,  two  battalions  of  infantry  besides  the 
two  squadrons  of  aircraft  and  four  sections  of  armoured  cars  which 
would  be  available  in  Palestine  and  Transjordan. 

In  the  matter  of  constitutional  development,  they  submitted,  as 
the  considered  opinion  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  that  ‘the  time’ 
had  ‘  now  come  when  the  important  question  of  the  establishment  of 
a  measure  of  self-government  in  Palestine  must,  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  be  taken  in  hand  without  further  delay’ ;  and 
they  announced  their  intention  of  setting  up  a  Legislative  Council 
generally  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  statement  of  policy  of  June 
1922.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  experiment  of  this  kind  had 
been  frustrated  by  a  non-co-operation  movement  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  two  communities  constituting  the  Palestinian  people — on  that 
occasion,  the  Arabs3 — the  British  Government  added,  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  October  1930,  that,  this  time,  ‘all  possible  steps’  would  ‘be 
taken  to  circumvent’  any  attempt  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
effect  to  their  decision. 

In  the  field  of  economic  and  social  development,  they  accepted  and 
adopted  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  more  important  conclusions  con¬ 
cerning  matters  of  fact  and  propounded  certain  policies  on  this  basis. 
They  adopted  the  conclusion  that  ‘a  more  methodical  agricultural 
development  of  the  Mandated  Territory’  was  ‘called  for  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  a  better  use  of  the  land  ’ ;  they  announced  that  they 
were  studying  financial  ways  and  means  of  carrying  this  development 
out ;  they  prescribed  that  both  Jews  and  Arabs  were  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  this  development ;  they  laid  down  that,  during  the  period 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  366-7  and  the  present  volume  p.  263 
above. 

2  See  p.  291  above. 


3  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  363-4. 
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of  development,  ‘the  control  of  all  disposition  of  land  must  .  .  .  rest 
with  the  authority  in  charge  of  the  development  ’ ;  and  they  declared 
that  transfers  of  land  would  ‘  be  permitted  only  in  so  far  as  they  ’  did 
‘not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  that  authority’,  which  was  to  be  the 
Palestine  Administration.1  In  regard  to  immigration,  they  observed 
that  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  statement  of  1922  rendered  it 
‘essential  that,  in  estimating  the  absorptive  capacity  of  Palestine 
at  any  time,  account  should  be  taken  of  Arab  as  well  as  Jewish  un¬ 
employment  in  determining  the  rate  at  which  immigration  should  be 
permitted  ’ ;  and  they  announced  their  intention  ‘  to  take  steps  to 
ensure  a  more  exact  application  of  these  principles  in  the  future’. 
They  interpreted  Article  6  of  the  Mandate  to  mean  that,  ‘  if  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Jews’  resulted  ‘in  preventing  the  Arab  population  from  ob¬ 
taining  the  work  necessary  for  its  maintenance,  or  if  Jewish  unem¬ 
ployment  unfavourably’  affected  ‘the  general  labour  position,  it’ 
was  ‘  the  duty  of  the  Mandatory  Power  under  the  Mandate  to  reduce, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  suspend,  such  immigration  until  the  unemployed 
portion  of  the  “other  sections’”  of  the  population  was  ‘in  a  position 
to  obtain  work’. 

The  British  Government’s  statement  began  and  ended  on  the  note 
that,  ‘in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Palestine,  no  policy,  however 
enlightened  or  however  vigorously  prosecuted’,  could  ‘hope  for  suc¬ 
cess  unless  it’  was  ‘supported  not  merely  by  the  acceptance  but  by 
the  willing  co-operation  of  the  communities  for  whose  benefit  it’  was 
‘  designed  ’ ;  and  that  ‘  the  establishment  of  better  relations  between 
Arabs  and  Jews’  was  the  factor  on  which  ‘the  future  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country’  depended. 

An  observer  who  was  neither  an  Arab  nor  a  Jew  nor  an  official  in 
Whitehall  nor  a  politician  at  Westminister  might  be  disposed  to  take 
this  White  Paper  for  what  it  professed  to  be :  that  is,  for  a  statement 
of  policy  reaffirming  the  statement  of  1922  with  an  emphasis  which 
was  evoked  by  the  increase  of  the  tension  in  Arab -Jewish  relations 
and  with  a  precision  which  was  made  possible  by  the  fresh  light 
recently  thrown  upon  the  situation  in  Palestine  as  a  result  of  the 
investigations  of  the  Shaw  Commission,  the  Mandates  Commission 
and  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson.  However  that  may  be,  the  publication 
of  the  White  Paper  of  October  1930  raised  a  storm.  It  was  received 
with  dismay  and  anger  by  Jews  all  over  the  world,  while  in  Great 

1  In  this  connexion,  they  followed  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  ( Cmd .  3686  of 
1930,  p.  43)  in  pointing  out  that  the  work  of  Jewish  land-settlement  in  Pales¬ 
tine  would  be  able  to  continue  without  a  break  because  the  Jewish  colonization 
organizations  were  in  possession  of  a  reserve  of  land  not  yet  settled  or  developed. 
(On  this  point,  see  sub-section  ( b ),  p.  239  above.) 
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Britain  it  became  an  occasion  for  strong  animadversions  upon  the 
conduct  of  statesmen  in  office  from  the  pens  and  tongues  of  statesmen 
in  opposition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  ‘reaction’  to  the  White  Paper 
was  spontaneous  and  sincere.  It  was  also  without  precedent  or 
parallel,  up  to  date,  in  the  relations  between  Jewry  and  the  Man¬ 
datory  Power.  To  Jewish  minds,  the  British  Government’s  statement 
of  June  1922  had  likewise  been  disappointing,  and  the  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Shaw  Commission  and  by  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  were 
likewise  unpalatable ;  but  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment  had  accepted,  and  faithfully  done  their  part  to  carry  out,  the 
terms  of  ‘  the  Churchill  Memorandum  ’ ;  they  had  shown  restraint  in 
their  criticisms  of  ‘the  Shaw  Report’;  and,  in  criticizing  ‘the  Hope 
Simpson  Report’,  they  were  at  pains  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction,  in 
its  favour,  between  this  document  and  the  British  Government’s 
statement  of  policy,  with  which  it  was  published  simultaneously.1 
The  statement  of  policy  of  October  1930  was  taken  by  Dr.  Weizmann 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  enlarged  Jewish  Agency  as  a  gesture  of 
hostility  towards  the  Zionist  cause  which  made  it  impossible  for  them 
personally  to  co-operate  any  longer  with  the  Government  of  the 
Mandatory  Power.  Their  gestures  in  reply  to  the  rebuff  which,  in  their 
view,  had  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Government  at  West¬ 
minster  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  have  serious  consequences 
for  their  own  work  as  well  as  for  the  administration  of  the  British 
Mandate.  What  was  it  in  this  state  paper  that  caused  Jewish  leaders, 
so  eminent  in  both  experience  and  ability,  to  feel  as  strongly  and  to 
act  as  drastically  as  this  ? 

The  Jewish  critics  of  the  White  Paper  of  1930  maintained  that 
in  certain  ways,  all  detrimental  to  Jewish  interests,  its  policy  was 
a  departure  from  the  policy  of  1922  2  and  its  presentation  of  facts  a 

1  See,  for  example.  Dr.  Weizmann’s  open  letter  of  the  20th  October,  1930, 
to  Lord  Passfield,  and  an  article  entitled  ‘The  Passfield  Memorandum’  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Stein  in  The  New  Judaea,  vol.  vii,  No.  12  (October  1930). 

2  This  charge  was  not  altogether  well-grounded,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
current  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  following  passage  in  the  White  Paper: 

‘Any  hasty  decision  in  regard  to  more  unrestricted  Jewish  immigration  is 
to  be  strongly  deprecated,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of 
the  Palestine  population  as  a  whole,  but  even  from  the  special  point  of  view 
of  the  Jewish  community.  So  long  as  widespread  suspicion  exists,  and  it 
does  exist,  amongst  the  Arab  population,  that  the  economic  depression, 
under  which  they  undoubtedly  suffer  at  present,  is  largely  due  to  excessive 
Jewish  immigration,  and  so  long  as  some  grounds  exist  upon  which  this 
suspicion  may  be  plausibly  represented  to  be  well  founded,  there  can  be 
little  hope  of  any  improvement  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  races.  But 
it  is  upon  such  improvement  that  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  Pales¬ 
tine  must  largely  depend.’ 
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distortion  of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson’s  presentation ;  but  this  was  not 
the  gravamen  of  their  indictment.  Their  objections  to  the  enunciation 
of  policy  and  to  the  presentation  of  facts  in  the  new  White  Paper  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  their  far  more  vehement  objections  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  its  tone  and  temper  and  intention.  The  studied 
impartiality  of  the  official  language  appeared  to  them  hypocritical. 
As  they  read  it,  it  masked,  without  disguising,  a  malicious  and  in¬ 
sulting  attack  upon  creditable  Jewish  activities  in  Palestine  and  upon 
legitimate  Jewish  aspirations.1  Were  the  Jews  reading  into  the  White 
Paper  something  which  was  actually  latent  between  the  lines,  or  were 
they  reading  into  it  something  imported  by  their  own  imaginations  ? 
Was  the  phraseology  which  gave  so  much  offence  the  product  of  a 
masterly  malice  or  of  an  innocent  tactlessness  ?  In  either  case  the 
authors  of  the  document  were  to  blame ;  but  there  was  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  degrees  of  culpability  which  were  respectively 
implied  in  the  two  alternative  readings. 

In  Zionist  circles  this  passage  was  currently  interpreted  as  though  the  last 
sentence  but  one  had  run,  not,  as  it  actually  does:  ‘there  can  be  little  hope  of 
any  improvement  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  races  but  ‘the  suspension 
of  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  under  the  Labour  Schedule  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  .  This  interpretation  was  given  by  Dr.  Weizmann  himself  in  his  open 
letter  of  the  29th  October,  1930,  to  Lord  Passfield.  Yet,  to  an  unprejudiced 
student  of  the  passage,  it  is  surely  evident  that  it  refers,  not  to  the  immigration 
regulations  of  the  Palestine  Government,  but  to  the  question  of  friendship  or 
hostility  between  the  Arab  and  the  Jewish  community. 

The  following  note  is  from  the  hand  of  an  exact  and  fair-minded  English 
Zionist  student  of  Palestinian  affairs  to  whom  the  writer  of  this  Suvvcy  showed 
the  present  part  in  draft : 

The  main  Jewish  complaints  were  quite  definite  and  concrete: 

(1)  Definite  misinterpretations  of  certain  Articles  of  the  Mandate; 

(2)  The  introduction  of  new  principles  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
immigration — principles  making  a  clear  departure  from  those  laid  down 
in  1922; 

(3)  The  veiled  suggestion  of  an  embargo,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  on 
J ewish  purchases  of  land  ; 

(4)  The  hasty  adoption  of  the  highly  questionable  figures  (some  of  them 
already  proved  to  be  incorrect)  of  the  Hope  Simpson  Report,  without  any 
serious  consideration  of  their  reliability  ; 

(5)  The  invidious  references  to  the  Jews  and  their  work,  and  the  pointed 
omission  of  any  recognition  of  the  value  of  Jewish  achievements  in  Pales¬ 
tine  to  the  population  as  a  whole ; 

(6)  The  straining  of  every  doubtful  point  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Jews. 

1  The  English  Zionist  commentator,  quoted  in  the  preceding  footnote 
writes  that  what  gave  offence  above  all,  perhaps,  was  ‘the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  White  Paper,  which  conveyed  (not  by  any  means  only  to  Jews  or  to  the 
Government’s  political  opponents)  the  impression  that  the  document  was 
inspired  by  ill-will.  I  am  bound  to  say  quite  frankly  that  I  stiff  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  any  one  who  was  really  wilting  with  “studied impartiality  ”  would 
have  expressed  himself  as  the  author  of  the  White  Paper  did.’ 
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Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Jews  believed  that  British  ‘official  circles’, 
in  Palestine  and  in  Whitehall,  were  unfriendly  to  them  both  socially 
and  politically.  In  general  the  Jews  were  extremely  sensitive  over 
the  attitude  of  Gentiles  towards  Zionism — a  sensitiveness  which  was 
natural  and  perhaps  inevitable  in  view  of  the  long  and  painful  history 
of  Jewish-Gentile  relations.  It  accorded  only  too  well  with  traditional 
Jewish  expectations  that  Gentiles  who  had  spoken  Jewry  fair  in  time 
of  need  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  revert  to  their 
customary  behaviour. 

Again,  Jewish  intellects  had  a  traditional  bent  towards  extreme 
subtlety.  It  came  natural  to  them  to  scrutinize  a  text  which  had  been 
put  together  in  a  British  Government  office  under  the  intellectual 
microscope  which  generations  of  learned  doctors  had  fashioned  for 
studying  the  minutiae  of  the  Torah  and  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud. 

These  two  considerations  create  a  certain  presumption  that  the 
Jewish  reading  of  the  British  White  Paper  of  1930,  though  un¬ 
questionably  sincere,  may  have  had  insufficient  foundation. 

Moreover,  there  were  other  considerations,  of  which  the  Jewish 
leaders  may  not  have  taken  full  cognizance  in  their  own  minds,  which 
might  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  dismay  and  anger  which  the 
White  Paper  of  1930  aroused  in  them,  without  rendering  it  necessary 
to  accept  then’  interpretation  of  the  tone  and  intention  of  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Whatever  the  right  interpretation  might  be,  the  publication 
of  the  document  itself  was  bound  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the 
Zionist  leaders’  position  vis-a-vis  the  rank  and  file  of  their  followers. 
They  were  in  a  difficult  position  already — committed,  as  they  were, 
to  abiding  by  the  statement  of  policy  which  the  British  Government 
had  published  in  1922,  while  the  Zionist  Radicals  and  Revisionists 
incessantly  inveighed  against  them  for  having  renounced  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  a  Jewish  State  in  the  Promised  Land1 — an  objective  which 
had  never  ceased  to  be  the  cherished  aspiration  of  the  great  majority 
of  Dr.  Weizmann’s  own  followers.  If  Dr.  Weizmann  and  his  colleagues 

1  For  example,  a  World  Congress  of  Radical  Zionists,  which  sat  at  Lvov  in 
Eastern  Galicia  on  the  13th- 14th  July,  1930,  had  passed  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  the  policy  of  the  official  Zionist  Organization  and  calling  upon  Dr. 
Weizmann  to  resign ;  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  Zionist  Executive,  as  well 
as  against  the  Mandatory  Power,  had  been  passed  in  August  1930  by  the 
Zionist  Revisionist  Congress  at  Prague ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  same  month 
Dr.  Weizmann  had  actually  offered  his  resignation,  at  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Zionist  Organization  which  was  held  in  Berlin,  on  account  of  a 
motion  of  dissent  from  his  courageous  repudiation,  at  this  meeting,  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine.  On  this  occasion  the  motion  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  resignation  was  declined,  hut  the  incident  revealed  how  difficult 
Dr.  Weizmann’s  position  had  become. 
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had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  position  during  the  intervening 
eight  years,  this  was  largely  because  the  White  Paper  of  1922  had 
only  been  an  outline  sketch  and  because  the  economic  facts  govern¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  distribution  of  population  and  land  in  Palestine  were 
still  quite  unknown  quantities.1  In  these  circumstances  it  was  still 
possible  for  so  acute  a  Zionist  observer  as  Mr.  Sacher,  living  on  the 
spot,  to  contemplate,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Shaw  Commis¬ 
sion,2  that  the  natural  process  of  Jewish  land-purchase  and  land- 
settlement  in  Palestine  would  eventually  give  the  Jews  a  majoritv 
over  the  Arabs  in  the  population  of  the  country. 

This  vision  of  the  Jewish  future  in  Palestine  was  shattered  when 
the  White  Paper  of  1930  filled  in  the  outlines  of  the  White  Paper  of 
1922  in  the  light  of  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  economic  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  Palestine  which  had  accrued  automatically  with  the  passage 
of  time  and  with  the  progress  in  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home  and  which  had  been  presented  systematically  in  the 
investigations  of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson.3  At  the  close  of  his  report, 
Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  had  stated  his  personal  belief,  founded  on 
the  inquiries  which  he  had  made  and  on  his  inspections,  ‘  that,  with 
thorough  development  of  the  country,  there  ’  would  £  be  room,  not  only 
for  all  the  present  agricultural  population  on  a  higher  standard  of  life 
than  it  at  present’  enjoyed,  ‘but  for  not  less  than  20,000  families  of 
settlers  from  outside’.  Assuming,  as  was  probable,  that  an  estimate 
put  forward  by  so  experienced  and  so  cautious  an  investigator  might 
be  exceeded  in  the  event,  and  assuming  further  that  remittances  from 
the  income  of  the  Jewish  community  throughout  the  world  might 
maintain  a  larger  Jewish  urban  population  in  Palestine  than  the 
country  could  support  out  of  its  own  resources,4  it  was  nevertheless 

1  See  sub-section  (b),  pp.  231-2  above. 

2  See  tbe  passage  quoted  on  p.  264  above. 

The  Hope  Simpson  Keport  was  notable  as  the  first  attempt,  by  an  expert 
and  unprejudiced  observer,  to  present  the  evidence  which  had  accumulated 
up  to  date.  Its  general  conclusions  were  not  invalidated  by  the  errors  in  regard 

to  particular  points  of  fact  which  have  been  noted  in  sub-section  (b)  above _ 

errors  which  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  altogether  in  an  investigation 
which  had  to  be  carried  out  under  such  pressure  of  time. 

4  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  population  of  the  Jewish  town  of  Tel  Aviv  in 
1  alestme  already  contained  a  considerable  element  of  rentiers  drawing  their 
incomes  from  abroad.  The  possible  scale  which  this  phenomenon  might  attain 
m  1  alestme  could  be  gauged  to  some  extent  from  the  actual  contributions  of 
Greeks  who  had  made  their  fortunes  outside  Greece  to  the  population  of  con¬ 
temporary  Athens  and  of  retired  English  civil  servants,  living  on  pensions 
drawn  from  India,  to  the  populations  of  Oxford,  Cheltenham,  Bedford,  and 
other  towns  m  England.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  point  on  p.  230  above. 
It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  while  these  possibilities  of  the  inflow,  into 
1  alestme,  of  Jewish  incomes  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  world  imparted 
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evident  that,  in  the  light  of  the  economic  facts  as  now  known,  the 
Jews  could  not,  after  all,  look  forward,  even  on  the  longest  view,  to 
becoming  a  majority  of  the  population  of  Palestine — always  sup¬ 
posing,  as  had  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Mandatory  Power  carried  out 
its  obligations  to  the  Arabs  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Mandate.  This  knowledge  came  as  a  shock  to  Zionists  at 
large ;  and  their  reaction  threatened  to  make  the  position  of  their 
leaders — already  difficult  as  it  was — altogether  untenable. 

After  these  reflexions  on  the  controversy  which  the  White  Paper 
of  1930  precipitated,  it  remains  to  record  briefly  some  of  the  practical 
consequences.  The  first  of  these  consequences  was  a  decision,  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Weizmann,  to  resign  his  office  as  President  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  and  the  Jewish  Agency — a  decision  announced  in  a 
letter  of  the  20th  October,  addressed  to  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  which  was  published  in  the  press  on  the  21st 
October,  1930,  simultaneously  with  the  White  Paper  itself.1  Next 
day,  Lord  Melchett’s  resignation  from  the  joint  chairmanship  of  the 
Council  and  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
enlarged  Jewish  Agency  was  announced  in  a  letter — likewise  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press2— which  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Weizmann.  Mr. 
Felix  Warburg,  in  another  open  letter,3  announced  his  resignation  of 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Administrative  Committee  simultaneously. 
On  the  22nd  October,  1930,  the  Jewish  National  Council  in  Palestine 
(Waad  Leumi)  passed  a  resolution4  declaring  the  intention  of  the 
Jewish  community  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Legislative 
Council  which  the  Mandatory  Power  intended  to  set  up  accord  mg  to 
the  White  Paper.  On  the  same  day,  Jewish  crowds  at  Warsaw 
demonstrated  in  front  of  the  British  Embassy  and  broke  the  windows 
of  the  British  Consulate. 

While  this  controversy  was  in  progress,  the  Mandatory  Power  was 

a  certain  elasticity  to  the  possibilities  of  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine, 
this  did  not  mean  that  those  possibilities  were  infinite.  They  would  always  be 
limited  by  the  extent  of  the  desire  among  the  wealthy  minority  of  the  Jewish 
Diaspora  to  settle  in  Palestine ;  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  wealth  in 
proportion  both  to  the  wealth  of  Palestine  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  at 
any  given  time ;  and  ultimately  by  the  total  wealth  of  the  world,  which  evi¬ 
dently  could  not  support  an  unlimited  number  of  Jewish  or  non- Jewish 
rentiers,  in  Palestine  or  elsewhere. 

1  Text  of  Dr.  Weizmann’s  letter  in  The  Times,  21st  October,  1930.  Lord 
Passfield  replied  in  a  letter  dated  the  25th  October,  1930,  to  which  Dr.  Weiz¬ 
mann  returned  a  counter-reply  dated  the  29th.  (Texts  of  these  two  letters  in 
The  Times,  31st  October,  1930.) 

2  Text  in  The  Times,  22nd  October,  1930. 

3  Text  in  The  New  Judaea,  vol.  vii.  No.  12  (October  1930). 

4  Text  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  24th  October,  1930. 
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taking  steps  to  initiate  the  scheme  of  agricultural  development  in 
Palestine  which  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  White  Paper.1  Sir 
John  Hope  Simpson’s  mission  of  inquiry  had  been  followed  up,  on 
the  3rd  July,  1930,  by  the  dispatch  to  Palestine  of  an  expert  belonging 
to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Mr.  C.  F.  Strickland,  with  the  duty  of 
studying  the  economic  position  of  the  fallahin  and  instructing  the 
officers  of  the  District  Administration  and  the  fallahin  as  to  the 
objects  and  methods  of  the  working  of  co-operative  credit  societies. 
Mr.  Strickland  made  his  report  on  the  21st  August,  1930. 2  On  the 
17th  November,  1930,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Dr.  Shiels,  announced  that  the  Government  had  decided  ‘to 
provide  for  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  £2,500,000,  a  large  part  of 
which  would  be  devoted  to  works  of  a  productive  character,  such  as 
.  .  .  irrigation,  drainage,  and  other  schemes  designed  to  increase  the 
general  productivity  of  the  country,  and  which,  it’  was  ‘estimated, 
would  provide  for  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  approximately 
10,000  families’.  Dr.  Shiels  added  that,  ‘in  view  of  the  financial 
situation  in  Palestine’  at  the  time,  ‘the  only  way  in  which  a  sum  of 
this  magnitude’  could  ‘be  provided’  was  ‘by  means  of  a  loan  under 
the  guarantee  of’  the  Government  at  Westminster  ;  and  that,  ‘during 
the  first  years  of  the  development  scheme,  it’  would  ‘be  necessary 
to  provide  from  British  votes  such  annual  amounts  as’  might  ‘be 
required  to  meet  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  upon  the 
loan’. 

Thus  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  easing  the  relations  between 
J ews  and  Arabs  in  Palestine  by  developing  the  material  resources  of 
the  country  up  to  their  full  capacity.  That  this  step  should  be  taken 
at  the  Mandatory  Power’s  expense  was  not  agreeable  for  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  moment — in  the  depth  of  an 
abnormally  severe  trade  depression — was  not  one  which  they  would 
have  chosen  for  an  unforeseen  addition  to  their  current  expenditure  ;3 

1  See  p.  293  above. 

2  Text  published  as  an  official  paper  of  the  Government  of  Palestine  (Print¬ 
ing  and  Stationery  Office,  Kussian  Buildings,  Jerusalem). 

3  The  British  tax-payers’  anxiety  was  reflected  in  the  British  Government’s 
decision — announced  in  the  press  on  the  2nd  February,  1931 — to  send  a  com¬ 
mission  of  two  members  to  Palestine  forthwith,  with  the  following  terms  of 
reference : 

1.  To  examine  and  report  on  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  general  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Palestine  Administration,  with  particular  reference  to 

(a)  The  efficient  and  economical  staffing  of  existing  Departments ; 

( b )  The  proposals  for  new  services  and  new  staff  made  as  a  result  of 
recent  inquiries  or  otherwise ; 

( c )  The  prevention  or  elimination  of  any  necessity  for  financial  assis- 
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and  the  prospect  of  their  eventually  recovering  their  outlay  from  the 
people  of  the  Mandated  Territory  might  seem  remote.  Yet  it  was  not 
unjust  that  the  British  nation  should  be  saddled  with  a  financial 
burden  in  order  to  make  the  Mandate  for  Palestine  work.  The  charges 
imposed  upon  them  for  the  service  of  the  Palestinian  Development 
Loan  of  1931  might  properly  be  regarded  as  a  deferred  payment  for 
the  political  and  military  assistance  to  the  British  cause  which  had 
been  obtained  from  Arabs  and  Jews  alike  during  the  General  War  of 
1914-18  in  consideration  of  British  promises  which  had  to  be  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  British  administration  of  the  Mandate  for  Palestine 
if  they  were  to  be  implemented  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Government  made  an  endeavour  to 
mollify  the  feelings  which  the  White  Paper  of  October  1930  had 
aroused  in  Jewry.  On  the  14th  November,  1930,  it  was  announced 
that — ‘  doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  compatibility  of  some 
passages  of  the  White  Paper  of  the  20th  October  with  certain  articles 
of  the  Palestine  Mandate,  and  other  passages  having  proved  liable  to 
misunderstanding — His  Majesty’s  Government’  had  ‘invited  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jewish  Agency  to  confer  with  them  on  these  matters’. 
The  results  of  these  negotiations  were  embodied  in  a  letter  of  the 
13th  February,  1931,  from  Mr.  MacDonald  to  Dr.  Weizmann.  In 
the  first  paragraph,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  this  letter  was  ‘to 
be  read  as  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  White  Paper  on  the 
matters  with  which  ’  the  letter  dealt ;  and,  although  this  new  docu¬ 
ment — unlike  the  document  on  which  it  was  a  commentary — was 
not  pubhshed  as  a  British  parliamentary  paper,1  it  was  communicated 
as  an  official  document  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  was  embodied 
in  a  dispatch  as  an  instruction  to  the  British  High  Commissioner 
in  Palestine.2 

In  this  letter  it  was  announced,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Mandatory  Power  intended,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  institute  a  com- 

tance  from  liis  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  towards 

the  cost  of  civil  administration. 

2.  To  examine  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and  economy  the  need 
for  the  grant-in-aid  of  the  administration  of  Transjordan  and  to  report 
thereon : 

Provided  that  the  inquiry  shall  not  extend  to  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  forces  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  defence  in  Palestine  and  Trans¬ 
jordan. 

1  In  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  lltli  February,  1931, 
Mr.  MacDonald,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  stated 
that  he  was  ‘very  unwilling  to  give  the  letter  the  same  status  as  the  dominating 
document’ . 

2  Statement  by  Mr.  MacDonald  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  12th  February,  1931,  in  answer  to  a  parhamentary  question. 
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prehensive  inquiry — covering  all  the  land  resources  of  Palestine — in 
order  to  ascertain  what  state  and  other  lands  were,  or  could  properly 
he  made,  available  for  close  settlement  by  Jews  in  fulfilment  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  the  Mandatory  Power  by  Article  6  of  the 
Mandate.  It  was  announced  that  the  Mandatory  Power  looked 
forward  to  solving  the  problem  of  the  congestion  of  the  Arab  peasantry 
in  the  hill  country  by  a  local  improvement  and  intensification  of 
cultivation,  thereby  securing  to  the  fallahin  a  better  standard  of 
living  without  having  recourse,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  to  the 
transfer  of  Arab  cultivators  from  the  hill  country  to  the  plains.  It 
was  announced  that  the  temporary  control  over  all  land  transfers, 
which  was  to  be  vested  in  the  Palestine  Administration,1  was  to  be  a 
regulative  and  limited,  not  a  prohibitory  or  arbitrary  power.  It  was 
announced  that  the  Mandatory  Power  had  not  prescribed  and  did 
not  contemplate  any  stoppage  or  prohibition  of  Jewish  immigration 
into  Palestine  in  any  of  its  categories  and  that  the  c  Labour  Schedule  ’ 
system  was  to  continue.  It  was  announced  that  the  Mandatory  Power 
did  not  in  any  way  challenge  the  right  of  the  Jewish  Agency  to  formu¬ 
late  or  approve  and  endorse  the  policy  of  making  it  a  matter  of 
principle  that,  in  all  the  works  or  undertakings  carried  out  or 
furthered  by  the  Agency,  only  Jewish  labour  should  be  employed.2 

These  announcements  were  not  inconsistent  either  with  the  terms 
of  the  two  White  Papers  of  1930  and  1922  or  with  those  of  the  Man¬ 
date  for  Palestine.  The  difference  between  the  new  document  and  its 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  series  lay  not  in  its  statements  of  fact 
or  in  its  pronouncements  upon  policy,  but  in  its  concentration  upon 
those  particular  facts  and  those  particular  points  of  policy  which 
were  agreeable  to  Zionists  and  in  its  replacement  of  the  phraseology 
which  had  given  offence  to  the  Jews  by  a  phraseology  which  was 
courteous  and  considerate  in  its  tone  towards  them,  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  ingratiating.  A  student  who  confined  his  attention  to 
texts  might  report  that  the  letter  of  1931  resembled  the  White  Paper 
of  1930  in  expanding  and  elucidating  without  modifying  or  mis¬ 
interpreting  the  White  Paper  of  1922  and  the  Mandate.  An  observer 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  letter  was  produced  would  report 
that  it  resembled  the  White  Paper  of  1930  in  raising  a  storm — this 
time  in  Arab  and  not  in  Jewish  quarters. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  the  two  documents  were  received  in  the  same 
See  p.  294  above. 

2  In  this  passage,  the  Mandatory  Power  tacitly  rejected  Sir  John  Hope 
Simpson’s  opinion  (given  in  the  passage  from  his  report  which  is  quoted  in 
sub-section  (&),  p.  238  above)  that  this  principle  was  contrary  to  Article  6  of  the 
Mandate. 
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way.  They  were  both  judged  not  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  their 
contents,  or  upon  their  consistency  with  previous  documents,  as 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  represented  the  reactions  of  the 
Mandatory  Power  to  the  political  exigencies  or  expediencies  of  the 
moments  at  which  they  were  published.  The  Jews,  who  had  taken  the 
White  Paper  of  1930  as  a  gesture  of  hostility,  took  the  letter  of  1931 
as  a  recantation.  Dr.  Weizmann  stated  publicly  on  the  14th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1931,  that  in  his  opinion  the  letter  had  re-established  the 
basis  for  that  co-operation  with  the  Mandatory  Power  on  which  the 
policy  of  the  Zionist  Organization  was  founded,  and  his  opinion  was 
echoed  in  a  resolution1  which  was  passed  on  the  1 9th  February  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Zionist  Federation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  was  received  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  White  Paper  had  been  received  by  the  Jews. 
In  a  communication2  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Palestine 
Arab  Executive  to  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Palestine,  on 
the  17th  February,  1931.  Mr.  MacDonald's  letter  was  denounced  as 
a  breach  of  faith,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  White  Paper  had  been 
thrown  over. 

The  Arab  and  Jewish  reactions  to  the  Mandatory  Power’s  pro¬ 
nouncements  were  similar  to  one  another  in  at  least  two  features. 
In  the  first  place,  the  resentment  of  both  communities  at  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  which  they  respectively  disliked  was  a  far  stronger  and 
more  abiding  emotion  than  their  appreciation  of  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  which  they  respectively  regarded  as  being  in  their  favour.3 
In  the  second  place,  they  agreed  in  their  explanation  of  the  geneses 
of  the  successive  pronouncements  that  had  emanated  from  Whitehall. 
They  both  assumed  that  Mr.  MacDonald’s  letter  was  a  symptom  of 
the  Mandatory  Power’s  perturbation  at  the  vigour  of  the  Jewish 
protest  against  the  White  Paper ;  and  this  appeared  to  confirm  a 
suspicion  that  the  White  Paper,  in  its  day,  had  been  a  symptom  of 
the  Mandatory  Power’s  perturbation  at  the  vigour  of  the  Arab 
hostility  to  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  to  the  Mandate — a  hostility 
which  had  been  evinced,  in  an  alarming  manner,  in  the  outbreak  of 
August  1929.  These  identical  Jewish  and  Arab  interpretations  of  the 

1  Text  in  The  Times,  30tli  February,  1931. 

2  Precis  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  xi,  No.  3  (March  1931). 

3  This  can  be  verified  by  a  comparison  of  Dr.  Weizmann’s  statement  of  the 
14tli  February,  1931,  with  his  letter  published  on  the  21st  October,  1930,  and 
by  a  comparison  of  the  Palestine  Arab  Executive’s  pronouncement  upon  the 
White  Paper  (precis  in  The  Times,  15th  January,  1931)  with  their  protest 
against  the  letter  (precis  in  The  Times,  19th  February,  1931,  of  their  com¬ 
munication  to  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Palestine,  and  in  The  Times, 
21st  February,  1931,  of  their  proclamation  to  their  own  followers). 
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letter  and  the  White  Paper  displayed  the  previous  policy  of  the 
Mandatory  Power  in  an  unpleasant  light  and  threatened  to  give  a 
dangerous  turn  to  Arab  and  Jewish  policy  in  the  future.  The  common 
impression  left  upon  Arab  and  J ewish  minds  was  that  British  policy 
in  regard  to  Palestine,  right  back  to  the  date  of  the  Balfour  Declara¬ 
tion,  had  been  a  policy  of  opportunism,  and  that  this  policy  could 
at  any  time  be  deflected  in  this  direction  or  that  by  contumacy  on 
the  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  peoples  whose  national  fortunes 
were  at  stake.  The  White  Paper  was  interpreted  as  the  Arabs’ 
reward  for  the  outbreak  of  August  1929  and  the  Prime  Minister’s 
letter  as  the  Jews’  reward  for  their  agitation  against  the  White 
Paper.  Whether  this  judgment  were  justified  or  not,  its  effect  was 
to  diminish  the  moral  prestige  of  the  Mandatory  Power  in  Arab  and 
Jewish  eyes ;  and  this  loss  of  prestige  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
Mandatory  Power’s  task  at  the  very  time  when  it  seemed  to  be 
approaching  its  most  difficult  phase. 

(iv)  The  Question  of  a  Constitution  for  Syria. 

The  first  article  of  the  French  Mandate  for  Syria  and  the  Lebanon 
read  as  follows : 

The  Mandatory  shall  frame,  within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  this  Mandate,  an  organic  law  for  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon. 

This  organic  law  shall  be  framed  in  agreement  with  the  native  authori¬ 
ties  and  shall  take  into  account  the  rights,  interests,  and  wishes  of  all  the 
population  inhabiting  the  said  territory.  The  Mandatory  shall  further 
enact  measures  to  facilitate  the  progressive  development  of  Syria  and 
the  Lebanon  as  independent  States.  Pending  the  coming  into  effect  of 
the  organic  law,  the  Government  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  Mandate. 

The  Mandatory  shall,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  encourage  local 
autonomy. 

In  regard  to  the  Lebanon,  this  obligation  was  implemented  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  Constitution  of  the  Lebanese  Republic  on  the  23rd 
May,  1926,  rather  more  than  four  months  before  the  expiry,  on  the 
29th  September,  1926,  of  the  stipulated  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Mandate.1  Thereafter,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  this  Constitution  was  modified  by  two  constitu¬ 
tional  laws  of  the  17th  October,  1927,  and  the  8th  May,  1929,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  Senate  was  merged  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  executive  powers  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  were  increased.2 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  441-3. 

2  The  text  of  the  Lebanese  Constitution,  as  definitively  emitted  on  the  14th 
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In  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  ex-Ottoman  territory  mandated 
to  France,  which  included  the  administrative  districts  of  the  'Alawiyln 
and  the  Jabalu’d-Duruz,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Syria  with  the 
autonomous  Sanjaq  of  Antioch  and  Alexandretta,  the  Mandatory 
Power  was  prevented,  by  the  insurrection  of  1925-6,  and  by  the 
bitter  feelings  which  this  catastrophe  accentuated  and  perpetuated,1 
from  obtaining  the  results  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  Lebanon  before 
the  three  years’  term  came  to  an  end.2  Accordingly,  on  the  20th 
September,  1926,  and  again  on  the  12th  March,  1927,  the  French 
Government  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  an  extension  of  the  period  of  grace. 

On  the  27th  July,  1927,  Monsieur  Ponsot,  who  had  succeeded 
Monsieur  de  Jouvenel  as  High  Commissioner  on  the  27th  August, 
1926, 3  published  a  conciliatory  proclamation4  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  definitive  Constitution  ( statut  definitif)  of  the  territories  under 
French  Mandate  in  the  Levant  would  be  principally  the  work  of  the 
peoples  concerned.  The  Syrian  Nationalists  responded,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  by  holding  a  congress  at  Bayrut  and  drawing  up 
a  manifesto  in  which,  without  abating  their  general  demands,  they 
signified  their  readiness  to  accept  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the 
Mandatory  Power  and  passed  over  in  silence  the  particularly  intract¬ 
able  question  of  the  retrocession  of  those  Syrian  districts  which  had 
been  annexed  to  the  Lebanon  by  General  Gouraud  in  1920. 5  On  the 
9th  February,  1928,  the  resignation  was  announced  of  Damad  Ahmed 
Nami  Bey,  who  had  been  Provisional  Head  of  the  Syrian  State  since 
the  26th  April,  1926. 6  On  the  14th  February,  1928,  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  appointed  an  eminent  Syrian  Nationalist,  the  Qadi  of 
Damascus,  Shaykh  Taju’d-Din  b.  Badri’d-Dmi’l-Husayni,7  to  be 
President  of  the  Syrian  Council  of  Ministers  with  the  task  of  forming; 
a  provisional  Government  whose  essential  task  was  to  be  the  holding 

May,  1930,  and  promulgated  on  the  22nd  May,  1930,  with  these  modifications, 
is  printed  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  8  (August  1930),  pp.  339-46  (the 
articles  in  which  changes  had  been  made  from  the  original  text  of  1926  are  here 
noted).  See  further  the  French  Government’s  Report  on  the  Situation  in  Syria 
and  the  Lebanon  for  the  year  1927,  pp.  21-3  ;  Report  for  the  year  1929,  p.  5. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (vii)  (e). 

2  For  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  then  French  High  Commissioner  in  the 
Mandated  Territory,  Monsieur  de  Jouvenel,  see  op.  cit.,  pp.  443-50. 

3  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  457. 

4  Text  in  Le  Temps,  31st  July,  1927. 

5  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  355-6  and  449-50. 

6  Op.  cit.,  pp.  445-6. 

7  Shaykh  Taju’d-Din  had  been  offered  the  Presidency  of  the  Syrian  State 
by  Monsieur  de  Jouvenel  at  the  turn  of  the  years  1925-6,  and  had  declined  it. 
(Op.  cit.,  pp.  444-5.) 
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of  a  general  election.1  The  Shaykh  duly  formed  his  Government 
on  the  15th;  and  thereupon  the  High  Commissioner  published  a 
declaration 2  in  which  he  announced  that  a  general  election  was  to  be 
held  in  the  near  future ;  that  all  existing  restrictions  on  personal 
liberty,  which  had  been  imposed  during  the  troubles  of  1925-6,  were 
to  be  removed  in  order  that  the  election  might  give  expression  to 
public  opinion  in  Syria  without  trammels ;  and  that  the  basis  for 
political  progress  in  Syria  was  respect  for  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  resulting  from  the  Mandate,  which  might  usefully  be 
given  greater  precision  in  future  agreements.3  On  the  17th  February, 
1928,  Shaykh  Taju’d-Din’s  Provisional  Government  replied  in  a 
declaration4  in  which,  among  other  things,  they  echoed  the  High 
Commissioner’s  declaration  that  the  Mandate  implied  a  reciprocity 
of  rights  and  obligations  as  between  Syria  and  the  Mandatory  Power. 
They  laid  down,  as  the  necessary  conditions  for  performing  their  own 
task,  that  the  elections  must  be  held  not  only  freely  but  promptly, 
and  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  which  the  elections  were  to 
give  birth  must  have  power  freely  to  discuss  and  vote  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  on  the  understanding  that  the  promulgation  of  it  was  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  Syrian  Government  acting  in  agreement  with 
the  Mandatory  Power.  They  further  expressed  two  wishes :  first,  that 
there  should  be  some  organization,  on  which  Syria  should  be  repre¬ 
sented,  for  dealing  with  the  common  economic  interests  of  the  several 
states  under  the  French  Mandate ;  second,  that,  as  between  France 
and  Syria,  the  reciprocal  obligations  resulting  from  the  French  Man¬ 
date  should  be  given  precision,  and  also  given  a  time-limit,  in  a 
Eranco-Syrian  treaty  which  would  have  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Syrian  Parliament  and  which  would  be  subject  to  periodical  revision. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  16th  February,  1928,  the  High  Commissioner 
had  signed  four  arretes,5 6  raising  the  state  of  siege  in  the  city  and 
sanjaq  of  Damascus,  suppressing  the  censorship,  granting  an  amnesty 
to  insurgents  (with  the  exception  of  thirty-nine  persons  mentioned 


1  French  Government’s  Report  on  the  Situation  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  for 
the  year  1928,  p.  9. 

2  Text  in  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

8  Monsieur  Ponsot’s  predecessor  as  High  Commissioner,  Monsieur  de  Jou- 
venel,  had  been  authorized  by  the  French  Government,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1926,  to  declare  that  the  obligations  of  the  Mandate  might  possibly  be 
defined  by  means  of  a  treaty.  (Statement  by  Monsieur  Ponsot  to  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  their  eighteenth  session 
(18th  June-lst  July,  1930),  p.  125.) 

4  Text  in  the  French  Government’s  Report  on  the  Situation  in  Syria  and  the 

Lebanon  for  the  year  1928,  pp.  10-11. 

6  Op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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by  name),1  and  releasing  interned  political  prisoners.  The  elections, 
in  the  two  degrees,  were  duly  held  on  the  10th  and  24th  April,  1928, 
throughout  the  country,2  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  met  at 
Damascus  on  the  9th  June.3 

In  his  inaugural  address,4  Monsieur  Ponsot  declared  that,  when  the 
Assembly  had  completed  its  task,  the  time  would  have  arrived  for 
placing  the  relations  between  Syria  and  France  on  the  basis  of  a 
treaty.  Thereafter,  the  Assembly  appointed  a  drafting  committee; 
discussed  the  draft  laid  before  it  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  August ;  and 
on  the  latter  date  adopted  the  draft  as  a  whole,  as  a  preliminary  to 
voting  it  article  by  article. 

The  text  of  this  draft,  as  it  stood,  placed  the  French  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  a  difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  draft  represented  the  will  of  the  politically  conscious  element 
in  the  Syrian  people.  The  elections  of  April  1928  and  the  subsequent 
deliberations  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  its  committees  from 
the  9tli  June  to  the  7th  August  had  been  genuinely  free;  and,  as 
almost  invariably  happened  in  non-Western  communities  in  this  age 
when  they  were  left  to  themselves,  the  political  initiative  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Westernized,  and  therefore  nationalistically- 
minded,  intelligentsia.  The  Constitution  which  the  Syrian  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  was  on  the  point  of  adopting  proved  to  have  been 
conceived  on  an  advanced  Western  parliamentary  pattern  ;  and  there 
could  have  been  no  better  proof  that  the  Mandatory  Authorities  in 
Syria  had  scrupulously  refrained  from  influencing  either  the  outcome 
of  the  elections  or  the  proceedings  of  the  elected  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  had  obligations  under  her  Mandate  for  which  she  was 
responsible  towards  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations;  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  in  the  course  of  its  thirteenth 
session  (which  was  held  on  the  12th-29th  June,  1928,  at  Geneva 
while  the  Syrian  Constituent  Assembly  was  in  session  at  Damascus), 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  329. 

2  The  existing  electoral  systems  in  the  three  territories  of  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
and  Dayru’z-Zor  were  now  unified.  The  two  Governments  of  the  'Alawiyin  and 
the  Jabalu’d-Duruz  were  not  included  in  the  area  in  which  the  Syrian  elections 
of  April  1928  were  held.  The  electoral  systems  in  force  in  these  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  like  those  previously  in  force  in  the  territories  of  Aleppo  and  Dayru’z- 
Zor,  had  been  brought  into  force  by  arretes  promulgated  by  General  Weygand 
in  the  autumn  of  1923. 

3  By  an  arrete  of  the  4th  April,  the  High  Commission  had  decreed  that  the 
Syrian  Constituent  Assembly  should  consist  of  70  members,  of  whom  52  should 
be  Sunnis,  three  'Alawiyin,  one  Isma'ili  (i.e.  Mutawali),  two  Greek  Orthodox, 
three  Armenian  Gregorians,  one  Syrian  Monophysite,  one  Greek  Catholic,  one 
Armenian  Catholic,  one  Syrian  Catholic,  one  Jew,  and  four  Badawis. 

4  Text  in  the  French  Government’s  Report  for  1928,  p.  14. 
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had  considered  the  situation  which  might  arise  if  the  Constituent 
Assembly  adopted  resolutions  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  ; 
and  in  their  report  on  this  occasion  to  the  Council  of  the  League  they 
had  made  the  following  observation : 

The  Commission  .  .  .  appreciates  the  liberality  of  the  policy  which  is 
being  pursued,  and  hopes  that  this  policy  will  lead  in  the  near  future  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Organic  Law  provided  for  in  the  Mandate.  Never¬ 
theless,  while  recognizing  that  the  country  must  be  prepared  for  that 
emancipation  which  is  the  aim  of  the  Mandate  by  a  policy  that  will 
gradually  accustom  it  to  self-government,  the  Commission  hopes  that, 
until  that  moment  has  arrived,  the  Mandatory  Power  will  retain  such 
a  measure  of  authority  as  will  fully  enable  it  to  continue  to  direct  and 
superintend  this  evolution,  and  to  fulfil  all  its  obligations  to  the  League 
of  Nations. 

With  these  considerations  in  his  mind,  Monsieur  Ponsot  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  out  of  the  115  articles  of  the  draft  constitution, 
there  were  five  which  were  irreconcilable  with  French  obligations. 
These  five  articles  read  as  follows : 

Article  73.  The  President  exercises  the  right  of  pardon.  Amnesties  can 
only  be  granted  by  law. 

Article  74.  The  President  concludes  and  signs  treaties ;  but  treaties  con¬ 
cerning  the  security  of  the  state  or  the  public  finances,  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce,  and,  in  general,  all  treaties  which  cannot  be  denounced  at  the 
expiration  of  each  year,  do  not  become  definitive  until  they  have  been 
voted  by  the  Chamber. 

Article  75.  The  President  of  the  Republic  nominates  representatives 
abroad  and  receives  foreign  representatives. 

Article  110.  The  organization  of  the  future  army  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  special  law. 

Article  112.  The  President  of  the  Republic  may,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  disturbed  districts,  on 
condition  that  he  informs  the  Chamber  immediately.  If  the  Chamber  is 
not  in  session,  the  President  will  proceed  to  summon  it  without  delay. 

Monsieur  Ponsot  was  also  perturbed  by  Article  2,  which  declared  that 

The  Syrian  territories  detached  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  constitute 
an  indivisible  political  unity.  The  divisions  which  have  arisen  between 
the  end  of  the  War  and  the  present  time  leave  this  unity  unaffected. 

In  Monsieur  Ponsot’s  view,  this  article  was  so  drawn  as  ‘to  intro¬ 
duce  into  a  Constitution,  voted  by  the  representatives  of  Syria  and 
requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Mandatory  Power  for  its  promulgation, 
a  denial  of  the  existence,  not  only  of  the  other  states  existing  in  the 
territories  under  French  Mandate,  but  also  of  Palestine,  which,  before 
the  War,  had  been  considered  part  of  the  Syrian  countries’.1 

1  French  Government’s  Report  for  1928,  p.  16. 
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Accordingly,  at  the  opening  of  the  Syrian  Constituent  Assembly’s 
next  sitting  on  the  9th  August,  1928,  the  French  High  Commissioner 
caused  a  message  from  himself1  to  be  read  aloud.  In  this  message  he 
declared  that  certain  dispositions  in  the  draft  Constitution  called  for 
express  reservations  on  his  part,  some  because  they  were  in  formal 
contradiction  with  international  acts  determining  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Mandatory  Power,  others  because  practical  effect  could  not  be 
given  to  them  without  a  previous  agreement  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  category  he  placed  the  draft  articles  73,  74,  75,  110, 
and  112;  and  he  added  Article  2  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  conflict, 
not  only  with  international  agreements,  but  with  a  situation  of  fact 
and  of  law  which  could  not  be  modified  by  a  unilateral  decision.  He 
warned  the  Assembly  that  ‘the  maintenance  of  such  dispositions 
could  not  fail  to  create  an  equivocal  and  confused  situation  which 
would  at  once  imperil  the  attainment  of  practical  results  which  had 
been  looked  forward  to  for  so  long  He  suggested  that  the  Assembly 
should  solve  the  difficulty  by  effecting  a  separation  ( disjonction )  of 
the  dispositions  in  question  from  the  draft. 

This  suggestion  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly;2  and  the  High 
Commissioner  retorted  by  adjourning  the  Assembly  for  three  months.3 
Before  the  term  of  adjournment  ran  out  on  the  11th  November,  1928, 
it  was  prolonged4  for  a  further  three  months  to  run  from  that  date. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  the  turn  of  the  years  1928-9,  Monsieur  Ponsot 
made  the  alternative  proposal  that  the  draft  of  the  7th  August,  1928, 
should  be  left  intact,  with  the  single  exception  that  Article  2  should 
be  reduced  to  the  formula  ‘  Syria  forms  an  indivisible  political  unity  ’, 
but  that,  in  consideration  of  the  maintenance  of  the  other  five  articles 
under  discussion,  the  Constituent  Assembly  should  agree  to  add  to 
the  draft  a  general  reservation  safeguarding  the  international  obliga¬ 
tions  of  France  in  regard  to  Syria,  particularly  her  obligations  vis-a-vis 
the  League  of  Nations.5  This  fresh  effort  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 

1  Text  in  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

2  Text  of  their  resolution  in  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

3  The  adjournment  was  decreed  on  the  10th  August,  1928,  to  take  effect 
on  the  11th. 

4  By  an  arrete  of  the  5tli  November,  1928. 

5  This  was  on  the  precedent  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Lebanese  Republic, 
Ch.  V,  Articles  90-4,  especially  Article  90,  which  stipulated  that  ‘the  powers 
established  by  the  present  Constitution  will  be  exercised  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Mandatory  Power  as  these  result  from  Article  22 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  from  the  terms  of  the  Mandate’. 
The  corresponding  formula  offered  in  1929  to  the  Syrian  Constituent  Assembly 
by  Monsieur  Ponsot  tactfully  avoided  mentioning  the  Mandate  by  name.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  Chapter  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Lebanese  Republic 
incorporated  the  terms  of  a  declaration  made  by  the  High  Commissioner,  and 
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failed  because  the  High  Commissioner’s  draft  for  the  proposed 
reservation  was  unacceptable  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Assembly’s 
counter-draft  to  the  High  Commissioner.1  Thereafter,  by  an  arrete 
of  the  5th  February,  1929,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  prorogued 
sine  die.2  Therewith,  the  relations  between  the  people  of  Syria  and 
the  Mandatory  Power  relapsed  into  the  impasse  in  which  they  had 
lain  before  Monsieur  Ponsot’s  initiative  of  February  1928.  The  only 
other  political  event  of  the  year  1929  was  a  congress  of  Syrian 
insurgents,  under  the  presidency  of  Sultanu’l-Atrash,  which  was  held 
on  the  25th  October,  1929,  at  Nabk,  in  the  extreme  north-western 
corner  of  the  Kingdom  of  Najd,  adjoining  the  Transjordanian  border.3 
Thereafter,  on  the  11th  April,  1930,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Bayrut 
between  Monsieur  Ponsot  and  Hashim  Bey  al-Atasi,  the  President  of 
the  suspended  Constituent  Assembly.  This  meeting,  which  was  held 
at  Hashim  Bey’s  instance,  led  to  no  result.4 

On  the  14th  May,  1930,  the  High  Commissioner  signed  two  arretes ,5 
in  one  of  which  he  promulgated  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Syria 
by  his  own  unilateral  act,  while  in  the  other  he  declared  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Syrian  Constituent  Assembly.  In  four  other  arretes,  signed 
on  the  same  date,  he  promulgated  a  reglement  organique  for  the  Sanjaq- 
of  Antioch  and  Alexandretta,  a  statut  crrganique  for  the  Government 
of  Ladiqiyah,6  another  statut  organique  for  the  Government  of 
Jabalu’d-Duruz,  and  a  reglement  organique  for  a  Conference  on 
Common  Interests  between  the  Governments  of  the  states  under 
French  Mandate  in  the  Levant.7  These  six  arretes,  with  the  annexed 

that  this  chapter  had  been  added  by  the  Lebanese  Constituent  Assembly  to 
the  draft  submitted  to  it  by  its  drafting  committee.  (See  the  Survey  for  1925 
vol.  i,  pp.  442-3.) 

1  The  texts  of  this  draft  and  counter-draft  are  printed  in  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Report  on  the  Situation  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  for  1928,  pp.  20-1. 

2  Text  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  simultaneous  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Assembly  in  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-2. 

3  For  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  see  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  ix.  No.  12 
(December  1929),  pp.  550-2. 

4  See  the  text  of  a  manifesto  addressed  by  Hashim  Bey  to  the  Syrian  nation, 

and  published  on  the  15th  April,  1930,  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  5  (Mav 
1930),  pp.  192-3.  J 

6  Texts  ibid.,  vol.  x,  No.  6  (June  1930),  pp.  239-41. 

6  I.e.,  the  territory  of  the  'Alawiyin.  The  change  in  the  official  designation 
of  this  territory  was  presumably  made  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  non- 
'Alawl  minority  of  the  population.  (In  1931,  the  'Alawi  element  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  territory  was  estimated  to  he  about  176,000  out  of  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  278,000.  For  earlier  figures,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  259.  The 
report  mentioned  in  that  place,  footnote  3,  that  the  'Alawiyin  were  in  a  minority 
in  the  'Alawi  territory  in  1923,  was  evidently  incorrect.) 

7  The  texts  of  these  four  arretes,  with  the  annexed  constitutional  documents, 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  simultaneous  arrete  covering  the  new  Constitution  of 
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constitutional  documents,  were  published  on  the  22nd  May.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  Monsieur  Ponsot  submitted  all  these  texts,  together  with 
that  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Lebanese  Republic,1  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris  for  communication  to  the  Members  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.2 

The  arrete  promulgating  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Syria 
provided  that  this  Constitution  should  come  into  force  after  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  Syrian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  date 
of  which  was  to  be  determined  later  by  the  High  Commissioner.  It 
announced  that,  for  the  duration  of  the  Mandate,  the  powers  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Constitution  would  be  exercised  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Mandatory  Power  under  Article  22  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  and  under  the  terms  of  the  Mandate.  It  also 
drew  attention  to  Article  116  of  the  Constitution,  which  reproduced, 
almost  word  for  word,  the  text  of  the  draft  reservation  which  Monsieur 
Ponsot  had  offered  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  the  turn  of  the 
years  1928-9  as  an  alternative  to  the  disjonction  of  five  articles  to 
which  he  had  taken  exception  in  the  Constituent  Assembly’s  draft 
Constitution  of  August  1928.  Article  116  of  the  Constitution  of 
May  1930  ran  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  in 
opposition  to  the  obligations  undertaken  by  France  in  regard  to  Syria, 
particularly  obligations  towards  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  reservation  applies  especially  to  articles  relating  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  order  and  security  and  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  also  to 
those  dealing  with  foreign  relations. 

So  long  as  the  international  obligations  of  France  in  regard  to  Syria  remain 
in  force,  any  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution  which  are  of  a  nature 
to  affect  those  obligations  will  be  applicable  only  under  conditions  to  be 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  French  and  Syrian  Governments. 

Consequently,  the  laws  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  articles  of 
the  present  Constitution,  the  application  of  which  may  affect  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  referred  to  above,  will  not  be  discussed  and  promulgated,  in 
conformity  with  the  present  Constitution,  until  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  two  Governments. 

Decisions,  of  the  nature  of  laws  or  regulations,  taken  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  French  Government  can  only  be  modified  by  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments. 

the  State  of  Syria,  with  the  text  of  the  Syrian  Constitution  itself,  are  printed 
in  extenso  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  8  (August  1930),  pp.  346-59. 

1  The  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Lebanese  Republic,  as  promulgated  on 
the  23rd  May,  1926,  and  modified  on  the  17th  October,  1927,  and  the  8th  May, 
1929,  is  printed  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  8  (August  1930),  pp.  339-46. 
(See  the  present  section,  p.  304  above.) 

2  Text  of  Monsieur  Ponsot’s  covering  letter  to  Monsieur  Briand  in  Oriente 
Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  6  (June  1930),  pp.  229—30. 
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The  Constituent  Assembly’s  draft  Constitution  of  August  1928  was 
reproduced  in  the  remaining  115  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  May 
1930  with  certain  alterations.  For  instance,  Article  2  was  reduced  to 
the  formula  ‘  Syria  constitutes  an  indivisible  political  unity  ’  which 
the  High  Commissioner  had  originally  proposed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  general  reservation  now  embodied  in  Article  116.  In  consideration 
of  Article  116,  the  texts  of  the  five  articles  (Arts.  73,  74,  75,  110,  112) 
of  which  Monsieur  Ponsot  had  demanded  the  disjonction  in  August 
1928  were  now  left  intact,  save  that  several  clauses,  conferring 
additional  powers  upon  the  President  of  the  Syrian  Republic,  were 
now  added  to  the  Constituent  Assembly’s  original  draft  for  Article  75. 
In  his  covering  letter  to  Monsieur  Briand,  Monsieur  Ponsot  drew  a 
distinction  between  ‘  modifications  of  principle  ’,  which  had  been  made 
in  the  text  of  the  Constituent  Assembly’s  draft  with  the  strictly 
limited  object  of  guarding  against  any  conflict  between  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Mandatory  Power,  and 
‘re-touches  of  detail’  which  had  been  made  in  consultation  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whose  agreement  could  be 
taken  for  granted.1 

The  new  Conference  on  Common  Interests  was  to  represent  not 
only  the  two  states  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  but  also  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Ladiqiyah  and  the  Jabalu’d-Duruz.  Its  terms  of  reference 
were  the  management  of  common  financial  and  economic  questions. 
It  was  to  be  composed  of  delegations  of  Governments,  consisting 
respectively  of  not  more  than  five  persons  each,  appointed  ad  hoc 
for  each  session.  There  was  to  be  one  ordinary  session  every  year, 
supplemented  by  extraordinary  meetings  if  necessary.  For  the 
duration  of  the  Mandate,  or  until  otherwise  provided,  the  French 
High  Commissioner  was  to  be  the  President  of  the  Conference; 
and  the  convocation  of  the  Conference,  the  drawing  up  of  the 
agenda  and  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  were  all  to  lie  in  his 
hands. 

These  dispositions  in  regard  to  the  Conference  on  Common 
Interests  were  the  only  constitutional  arrangements,  besides  the 
Constitution  of  Syria,  that  were  new.  The  text  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Lebanese  Republic,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  communicated 
to  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  in  May  1930,  had  been 
in  force  for  more  than  a  year,  while  in  its  original  form  it  had  been 
promulgated  in  May  1926.  The  reglement  organique  of  the  Sanjaq  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandretta,  and  the  statuts  organiques  of  the  Govern- 

1  For  a  note  of  modifications  made  in  six  articles  other  than  Arts.  2,  73,  74, 
75,  110,  and  112,  see  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x.  No.  7  (July  1930),  p.  296/ 
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ments  of  Ladiqlyah  and  Jabalu’d-Duruz,  consolidated  the  disposi¬ 
tions  that  were  in  operation  already.1 

The  publication  of  all  these  texts  on  the  22nd  May,  1930,  was 
followed  in  Syria  by  protests  and  demonstrations,2  but  by  no  serious 
disturbances  of  the  peace.  The  general  election  for  the  Syrian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  was  to  be  held  before  the  Syrian  Constitution  came 
into  force,  had  not  been  held  before  the  end  of  the  year  1930.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Lebanese  Republic  was  in  force  already.  The 
four  remaining  instruments  came  into  force  upon  their  promulgation. 

On  the  27th  June,  1930,  a  general  statement  on  the  situation,  as  it 
stood  at  the  moment,  in  the  territories  mandated  to  France  in  the 
Levant  was  made  by  Monsieur  Ponsot  to  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission  at  their  eighteenth  session.3  In  the  course  of  this  state¬ 
ment  the  French  High  Commissioner  made  the  important  declaration 
that 

the  Mandatory  Power  has  always  kept  in  view  the  obligation  prescribed 

in  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  to  guide  these  territories  gradually  towards 

complete  independence  as  soon  as  their  populations  are  in  a  position  to 

stand  alone.  This  is  the  absolute  rule  which  guides  our  actions.4 

Meanwhile,  in  Syria,  the  political  deadlock  continued.  The  most 
hopeful  prospect  of  finding  a  way  out  of  it  was  offered  by  the  reference, 
in  the  text  of  Article  116  of  the  new  Syrian  Constitution,  to  a  future 
agreement  between  the  French  and  Syrian  Governments.  For  the 

1  See  Monsieur  Ponsot’s  covering  letter  to  Monsieur  Briand.  The  Sanjaq  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandretta  was  an  integral  part  of  the  State  of  Syria,  though 
in  certain  respects  it  enjoyed  a  special  local  regime.  The  relation  of  the  two 
‘Governments’  of  Ladiqlyah  and  Jabalu’d-Duruz  to  the  State  of  Syria  was 
defined  as  follows  by  Monsieur  Ponsot: 

‘Monsieur  Ponsot  .  .  .  said  that  the  situation  of  Latakia  and  of  the  Jebel 
Druse  was  already  defined  in  certain  respects — for  example,  as  far  as  the 
question  of  nationality  was  concerned;  abroad,  the  nationals  of  these  two 
States  were  considered  to  be  Syrians.  The  question  whether  the  Alaouites  and 
the  Jebel  Druse  formed  part  of  Syria  in  the  constitutional  sense  of  the  word  he 
would  answer  in  the  negative.  So  long  as  the  Mandate  lasted,  this  situation 
would  give  rise  to  no  inconvenience,  for  the  sovereign  powers  over  the  terri¬ 
tories  under  these  two  Governments  were  exercised  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  representative  of  the  Mandatory  Power.’ 

( Minutes  of  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
p.  127). 

2  For  details  see  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  7  (July  1930),  pp.  296-9. 

3  See  the  Minutes  of  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  pp.  120-9. 

4  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  Article  91  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Lebanese  Republic  ran  as  follows: 

‘The  State  of  Great  Lebanon  will  apply,  when  circumstances  permit,  for 
admission  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  have  recourse  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  Mandatory  Power.’ 
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precedents  of  'Iraq  and  Transjordan  indicated  that  if  the  Mandate 
could  once  be  implemented  in  the  form  of  a  freely  negotiated  treaty, 
this  step  would  bring  within  sight  the  eventual  fulfilment,  and  liquida¬ 
tion,  of  the  Mandate  through  the  admission  of  the  Mandated  Territory 
to  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations,  side  by  side  with  the  former 
Mandatory  Power. 

(v)  The  Settlement  of  the  Franco-Turkish  Controversy  over  the 
Delimitation  of  the  Syro-Turkish  Frontier  (1929). 

In  a  previous  volume  of  this  series,1  the  history  of  this  controversy 
has  been  carried  down  to  the  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
accept  the  alinement  for  the  Syro-Turkish  frontier,  between  Nisibin 
and  Jeziret  Ibn  'Umar,  which  had  been  decided  on  the  10th  January, 
1928,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Delimitation  Commission  under  the 
Presidency  of  General  Ernst,  a  Danish  national.2  The  resulting 
deadlock  lasted  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  the  political 
disagreement  between  the  Governments  at  Paris  and  Angora  was 
reflected  in  disturbances  along  the  eastern  section  of  the  disputed 
frontier  in  the  form  of  raids  from  the  Turkish  side  into  Syrian  territory. 
The  situation  was  not  perceptibly  improved  by  a  working  arrange¬ 
ment  for  dealing  with  petty  frontier  questions  which  was  arrived  at, 
on  French  initiative,  in  the  course  of  September  and  October  1928, 
between  the  French  and  Turkish  military  authorities  on  either  side 
of  the  frontier.3  In  May  1929,  however,  negotiations  regarding  the 
frontier  controversy  were  resumed  at  Angora  between  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  French  Ambassador ;  and  simultaneously 
negotiations  were  opened  in  the  same  place  for  a  new  customs  agree¬ 
ment  to  replace  that  of  the  26th  July,  1925,  which  had  reached  its 
term.4 

The  new  negotiations  over  the  frontier  resulted  in  a  comprehensive 
agreement,  which  was  contained  in  a  protocol  for  the  demarcation  of 
the  Turco-Syrian  frontier  between  Nisibin  and  the  Tigris;  a  joint 
declaration  regarding  the  early  opening  of  negotiations  on  the  subject 
of  the  regulation  of  the  question  of  property  [in  Turkey  and  Syria] ; 
a  joint  declaration  regarding  the  maintenance  of  security  in  the  Turco- 
Syrian  frontier  zone  and  the  continuity  of  traffic  on  the  further  side 

1  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (viii). 

2  The  majority  had  consisted  of  the  votes  of  General  Ernst  and  of  the 
French  Commissioner,  against  the  vote  of  the  Turkish  Commissioner. 

3  See  the  French  Government’s  Report  on  the  Situation  in  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon  for  1928,  p.  28. 

4  See  the  French  Government’s  Report  on  the  Situation  in  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon  for  1929,  p.  8. 
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of  Nislbln ; 1  a  letter  from  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  [regarding  the  re-purcliase  of  theMersina- 
Tarsus-Adana  Railway  by  the  Turkish  Government  from  the  French 
Company  into  whose  possession  the  railway  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  original  German  Company  as  an  incident  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  German  Reparations]  ;  a  reply  to  this  letter  from  the  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  a  protocol  relative  to  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  frontier,  to  the  frontier  regime,  to  the  fiscal  regime 
applicable  to  flocks  and  herds  crossing  the  frontier,  and  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  nomads.2  The  first  five  of  these  documents  were  all  signed  on 
the  22nd  June,  1929,  the  sixth  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 

The  Demarcation  Protocol  of  the  22nd  June,  1929,  was  the  key  to 
the  whole  agreement.  It  was  based  on  a  compromise  in  which  account 
was  taken  both  of  the  decision  of  the  10th  January,  1928,  and  of  the 
Turkish  Government’s  concern  to  hold  sufficient  territory  to  enable 
them  to  police  effectively  the  northernmost  of  the  roads  between 
Nislbin  and  Jezlret  Ibn  'Umar.  On  this  basis,  the  area  between  the 
line  laid  down  on  the  10th  January,  1928,  and  the  line  claimed  by 
the  Turkish  Government  was  divided — about  one-fifth  being  assigned 
to  Turkey  and  the  rest  to  Syria.3  The  agreed  line  was  described  in 
the  text  of  the  protocol  in  such  detail  as  to  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  further  misunderstanding  when  it  was  marked  out  on  the  ground. 
Thereafter,  in  October  1929,  the  Demarcation  Commission,  under 
General  Ernst’s  presidency,  resumed  its  work,  which  was  completed, 
this  time,  without  incident.  By  the  beginning  of  June  1930,  the 
territory,  south  of  the  new  line,  which  had  been  under  Turkish 
occupation  de  facto  was  peacefully  reoccupied  by  French  troops. 

The  Frontier  Protocol  of  the  29th  June,  1929,  was  a  particularly 
complete  and  precise  example  of  a  type  of  agreement  which  had 
become  customary,  since  the  close  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18,  in 
relation  to  new  international  frontiers  in  the  Middle  East  which 
happened  to  cut  across  the  routes  traversed  by  nomadic  pastoral 
tribes  in  their  seasonal  migrations.4  Perhaps  the  most  important 

1  I.e.,  the  prolongation  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  from  the  actual  rail-head 
at  Nislbin  in  a  south-easterly  direction  across  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
French  Mandated  Territory. 

2  Texts  in  L’Europe  Nouvelle,  24th  August,  1929,  and  in  Oriente  Moderno, 
vol.  ix,  No.  8  (August  1929),  pp.  353-60;  the  texts  of  the  third  and  sixth 
documents  are  also  printed  in  the  French  Government’s  Report  on  the  Situation 
in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  for  1929,  Annexes  2  and  3. 

3  See  L’ Europe  Nouvelle,  24th  August,  1929,  p.  1142. 

4  Earlier  examples  were  the  Italo-Egyptian  protocols  of  the  28th  October  and 
the  9th  November,  1926,  regarding  the  Lihya-Egyptian  frontier  (the  Survey  for 
1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (ii));  the  informal  co-operation  along  the  Syro-'Iraqi 
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feature  in  the  protocol  of  the  29th  June,  1929,  was  the  provision 
(Art.  13),  modelled  on  the  corresponding  provision  in  the  Turkish- 
British- 'Iraqi  treaty  of  the  6th  June,  1926,  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
permanent  mixed  Frontier  Commission,  which  was  to  meet  at  least 
twice  a  year.  The  Turco-Syrian  Frontier  Commission  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Bayrut  on  the  20th  October,  1929;  and  the  application 
of  the  protocol  was  quickly  followed  by  ‘  a  marked  improvement  in 
conditions  of  security  throughout  the  frontier  zone’.1 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1929,  the  prospect  of  a  similar  improve¬ 
ment  on  another  frontier  of  the  territory  mandated  to  France  in  the 
Levant  was  opened  up  by  the  signature,  at  Bayrut,  of  a  convention 
between  the  French  authorities  and  the  Transjordanian  Government 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  created  by  nomads  belonging  to  the 
two  territories.2  At  the  same  time,  further  progress  was  made  with 
a  draft  agreement,  dealing  with  seasonal  migrations  between  Trans¬ 
jordan  and  the  French  Mandated  Territory,  which  had  been  worked 
out  at  a  Franco-Transjordanian  Conference  held  at  Irbid  on  the 
7th-10th  November,  1928.3 

Meanwhile,  the  Franco-Turkish  negotiations  for  a  new  Turco- 
Syrian  customs  agreement  to  replace  the  convention  of  the  26th  July, 
1925,  had  come  to  an  impasse. 4 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  improvement  in  Franco-Turkish 
relations,  resulting  from  the  settlement  of  the  long  controversy  over 
the  Syro-Turkish  frontier,  prepared  the  way  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
Franco-Turkish  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Conciliation,  and  Arbitration 
which  was  signed  on  the  3rd  February,  1930.5  In  a  protocol 6  attached 
to  this  treaty,  it  was  provided  that  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the 
treaty  should  apply  to  disputes  between  Turkey  and  ‘the  countries 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic’  (i.e.,  the  terri¬ 
tories  under  French  Mandate  in  the  Levant). 

frontier  between  the  French  and  British  authorities  (the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i, 
Part  III,  section  (ix)  and  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (ix));  the 
relevant  articles  in  the  Haddah  Agreement  of  the  2nd  November,  1925,  relating 
to  the  Najd  and  Transjordan  and  in  the  Bahrah  Agreement  of  the  previous  day 
relating  to  the  Najd  and  'Iraq  (the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  section  (vi), 
pp.  344-5);  and  the  relevant  chapter  in  the  Turkish-British- 'Iraqi  treaty  of 
the  5th  June,  1926,  {op.  cit.,  Part  III,  section  (xi),  p.  527). 

French  Government  s  Peport  on  the  Situation  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  for 
1929,  p.  9. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  11 ;  text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  4  (April  1930),  pp.  152-3. 

Irench  Government’s  Peport  on  the  Situation  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon 
for  1929,  p.  11 ;  Peport  for  1928,  p.  29. 

4  French  Government’s  Peport  for  1929,  pp.  9-10. 

8  The  text  is  printed  in  Oriente  Moderno,  vol.  x,  No.  3  (March  1930),pp.  102-5. 

6  Text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  loc.  cit. 
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(vi)  The  Signature  of  a  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Iraq 

on  the  30th  June,  1930. 

In  a  previous  volume  of  this  series,1  the  record  of  Anglo- Iraqi 
relations  has  been  carried  down  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  the 
14th  December,  1927.  This  treaty  was  intended  to  replace  those  of 
1922  and  1926; 2  but  it  remained  unratified  pending  the  negotiation 
of  two  complementary  instruments  which  were  contemplated  in  the 
treaty  itself  (Arts.  12  and  13) :  a  financial  agreement  to  supersede  that 
of  the  25th  March,  1924,  and  a  military  agreement  to  supersede  that 
of  the  same  date  just  mentioned. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Government  had  undertaken  to  support  the 
candidature  of  'Iraq  for  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty  of  1926;  but 
they  had  postponed  the  date  on  which  this  undertaking  was  to  be 
implemented  from  1928  (the  first  date  contemplated  in  the  treaty  of 
1926)  to  1932  (the  next  date  at  which,  under  that  treaty,  the  question 
was  to  be  raised  again)  ;3  and  they  had  made  this  undertaking  subject 
to  the  proviso  that  ‘  the  present  rate  of  progress  in  'Iraq  is  maintained 
and  all  goes  wrell  in  the  interval’.4 

‘From  the  first,  'Iraqi  criticism  fastened  upon  these  qualifying 
words,  attributing  to  them  an  intention  which  they  were  never  meant 
to  convey.  Critics  professed  to  fear  that  they  would  provide  His 
Majesty’s  Government  with  a  loophole  of  escape,  of  which  advantage 
could  be  taken  if  for  any  reason  the  admission  of  'Iraq  to  the  League 
in  1932  proved  inconvenient  when  the  time  came.  The  words  were 
regarded  with  deep  suspicion.  They  served  to  keep  alive  the  belief, 
never  wholly  absent  from  'Iraqi  minds,  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  genuine  intention  of  ever  establishing  'Iraq  in  full  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  that  their  real  policy  was  to  “colonize”  the  country.’ 5 6 

1  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  B,  section  (x). 

2  For  the  earlier  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaties,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i, 
pp.  466-71  and  523-4. 

3  This  postponement  had  been  decided  upon  against  the  advice  of  the 
British  High  Commissioner  in  'Iraq.  The  grounds  for  this  decision  were  that 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  when  it  had  awarded  the  Mosul  "V  ilayet 
to  'Iraq,  had  not  contemplated  the  termination  of  British  control  within  the 
u0xt  two  years,  and  that,  if  Great  Britain  divested  herself  of  her  responsibilities 
in  the  Mosul  Vilayet  so  promptly,  she  might  lay  herself  open  to  an  accusation 
of  sharp  practice.  (For  the  conditions  attached  by  the  Council  to  the  award  of 
Mosul  to  'Iraq,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  520-1.) 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  339.  The  proviso  appeared  both  in  the  com¬ 

munication  made  by  the  British  Government  to  the  'Iraqi  Government  in 
July  1927  and  in  Article  8  of  the  treaty  of  the  14th  December,  1927. 

6  British  Government’s  Report  on  the  Administration  of  ' Iraq  for  the  year 
1928  ( Colonial  No.  44  of  1929),  p.  27. 
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This  suspicion  reflected  the  disappointment  of  the  politically  con¬ 
scious  element  in  the  Arab  population  of  Iraq  at  the  delay  in  the 
achievement  of  complete  national  independence — a  disappointment 
which  showed  itself  ‘in  an  increasing  intolerance  of  British  guidance 
and  a  disposition  to  feel  that  'Iraq  ’  was  ‘ringed  in  by  obstacles  which 
at  every  turn’  thwarted  ‘her  efforts  to  be  free’.1  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1928,  the  prevailing  state  of  affairs  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
'Iraqi  minds  that  a  special  term — al-wad'u’shadhdh,  ‘the  perplexing 
predicament  ’ — became  current  to  describe  it. 

‘The  term  is  used  to  cover  the  anomaly  that  'Iraq  has  national 
sovereignty  and  is  yet  under  a  Mandate,  to  suggest  the  dilemma  of 
Ministers,  constitutionally  responsible  to  Parliament,  but  subject  to 
the  influence  of  their  British  advisers,  and  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
'Iraq  cannot  create  an  army  large  enough  to  defend  her  frontiers 
without  conscription  and  cannot  apply  conscription  without  having 
a  strong  army  to  enforce  it.2  'Iraqi  Ministers  and  administrators 
profess  to  find  “the  perplexing  predicament”  in  every  department 
of  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  Iraq  Government  controls 
and  administers  the  railways  and  the  Basra  port,  but  does  not  own 

1  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

2_  The  question  of  conscription  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
'Iraqi  Government  since  1926.  On  this  matter,  there  was  a  sharp  division  of 
feeling  and  opinion  in  'Iraq  between  the  advocates  of  conscription,  who  were 
to  be  found  among  the  Western-educated  and  politically-minded  intelligentsia 
of  the  towns,  and  the  opponents,  who  had  behind  them  the  majority0 of  the 
population  which  was  still  in  the  tribal  stage  of  society.  In  the  autumn  of  1926, 
the  'Iraqi  Government  prepared  a  draft  conscription  law  and  submitted  it  to 
the  British  Government  for  approval.  In  reply,  the  British  Government  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  useless  to  adopt  a  measure  like  conscription 
unless  the  whole  heart  and  patriotism  of  the  'Iraqi  people  were  behind  it  and 
unless  they  were  convinced  of  its  necessity,  and  at  the  same  time  they  an¬ 
nounced  their  decision  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  against  the  best  interests 
of  'Iraq  for  them  to  order  British  forces  to  compel  the  'Iraqi  people  to  enter 
the  army  on  a  conscript  basis.  This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  'Iraqi 
Government  in  January  1927  and  was  reaffirmed  on  the  23rd  April,  1928,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Mr.  Amery,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question.  Meanwhile,  a 
draft  conscription  law  had  been  introduced  into  the  'Iraqi  Parliament  in  June 
1927;  but  this  was  not  proceeded  with.  The  British  Government’s  attitude, 
as  expounded  by  Mr.  Amery,  was  that,  while  they  were  not  convinced  that  the 
introduction  of  conscription  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  'Iraq  as 
a  whole  or  “w  ould  he  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  they  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  either  to  encourage  the  'Iraqi  Government  to  introduce 
conscription  or  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  ‘this  pronounce¬ 
ment  was  regarded  with  great  disfavour  by  pro-conscriptionists  in  'Iraq,  and 
m  the  Iraq  Press  it  was  generally  characterized  as  an  unwarranted  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  and  a  calculated  and  cunning  manoeuvre 
m  tlie  policy  of  the  British  Government  to  thwart  the  introduction  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  the  ‘Iraq  army’.  (Op.  cit.,  pp.  15—18.) 
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them,  can  declare  martial  law,  but,  under  the  Military  Agreement, 
cannot  administer  it,  and  has  an  army  but  cannot  move  it  except 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  British  High  Commissioner.  Foreign 
Governments  (which  are  members  of  the  League)  can  discriminate 
in  tariff  and  other  matters  against  'Iraqi  subjects,  but  the  'Iraq 
Government  has  no  power  to  retaliate ;  foreign  subjects  have  special 
judicial  privileges  in  'Iraq  while  'Iraqi  subjects  have  no  reciprocal 
advantage  abroad.  The  'Iraq  Government  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
expenses  of  the  British  High  Commissioner  and  his  staff  in  'Iraq,  but 
have  no  control  over  the  expenditure  incurred  on  this  account,  and 
finally,  although  under  the  military  agreement  the  'Iraq  Government 
should,  not  later  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  agreement,  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order  and  for  the  defence  of  'Iraq  from  external  aggression, 
she  had  not  up  to  the  end  of  1928  in  practice  assumed  this  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  is  all  the  anomalies  and  perplexities  of  this  kind  that  arise 
continually  out  of  'Iraq’s  present  treaty  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
which  create  in  the  imagination  of  the  most  fervid  patriots  the 
irritating  situation  which  has  earned  the  name  of  “  al-wad'u’- 
shddhdh ’Y1 

This  state  of  affairs  and  state  of  mind  in  'Iraq  rendered  the 
negotiation  of  the  new  financial  and  military  agreements  so  difficult 
that  on  the  20th  January,  1929,  the  'Iraqi  Government  of  the  day2 
resigned  owing  to  their  inability  to  reconcile  the  British  Government’s 
views  on  these  matters  with  those  with  which  they  had  to  reckon 
among  their  own  people.  At  the  time  when  this  political  crisis 
occurred,  the  then  British  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Dobbs, 
was  approaching  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  so  that  the  resulting 
situation — the  culmination  of  an  unrest  which  had  been  on  the 
increase  for  more  than  a  year — fell  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  successor, 
Sir  Gilbert  Clayton,3  who  arrived  in  Baghdad  on  the  2nd  March,  1929. 
The  new  High  Commissioner,  who  was  a  soldier,  administrator,  and 
diplomatist  with  a  singularly  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Arab  world,4  discussed  the  situation  with  the  new  Ministry  which 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

2  This  Ministry,  in  which  Sir  'Abdu’l-Muhsin  Beg  as-Sa'dun  was  Prime 
Minister,  had  come  into  office  in  January  1928. 

3  The  announcement,  in  October  1928,  of  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton’s  appointment 
has  been  recorded  in  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  306. 

4  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton  had  served  successively  in  the  British  army  (during  the 
Sudan  campaign  of  1898),  in  the  Egyptian  army,  in  the  Sudan  Government 
service,  in  the  Sudan  Agency  at  Cairo,  as  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  to  the 
British  Force  in  Egypt  (after  the  outbreak  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18),  as 
Chief  Political  Officer  to  the  Egypt  Expeditionary  Force,  as  Chief  Adminis- 
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took  office  in  'Iraq  on  the  28th  April  j1  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
'Iraqi  point  of  view,  he  advised  the  Government  at  Westminster2 
‘  to  examine  the  possibility  of  dispensing  altogether  with  the  provisos 
attaching  to  their  promise  to'support  'Iraq’s  candidature  in  1932’. 

‘On  examination  these  were  found  to  serve  no  essential  purpose. 
Great  progress  had  been  made  during  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
seemed  evident  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  really  serious  and  un¬ 
expected  set-back,  'Iraq,  judged  by  the  criteria  of  internal  security, 
sound  public  finance,  and  enlightened  administration,  would  be  in 
every  way  fit  for  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  1  932.  It  was 
felt,  therefore,  that  a  time  had  come  when  His  Majesty’s  Government 
could  safely,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  their  responsibility  towards  the 
League,  decide  definitely  to  recommend  Iraq  for  membership  in  three 
years  ’  time.  The  High  Commissioner  was  accordingly  authorized  to 
inform  the  'Iraq  Government,  without  proviso  or  qualification,  that 
His  Majesty’s  Government  would  be  prepared  to  support  the  candida¬ 
ture  of  'Iraq  for  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  1932.’ 3  The 
actual  terms  of  the  British  Government’s  reply  to  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton’s 
dispatch  were  as  follows : 

First,  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  support  'Iraq’s  candidature  for 
admission  to  the  League  in  1932 ;  secondly,  Great  Britain  will  inform  the 
Council  of  the  League  at  its  next  session  of  Great  Britain’s  decision  not 
to  proceed  with  the  treaty  of  1927  ;  thirdly,  Great  Britain  will  inform  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  its  next  session  in  January  that  in 
accordance  with  Article  3  of  the  Anglo-Traqi  treaty  of  1926  it  proposes 
to  recommend  'Iraq  for  admission  to  the  League  in  1932.4 

Three  days  before  this  reply  was  received  from  London  on  the 

trator  of  Occupied  Enemy  Territory  in  Palestine,  as  Adviser  to  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  (in  1919,  when  Lord  Allenby  was  British  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Egypt),  as  Civil  Secretary  to  the  Palestine  Government,  as  British 
Envoy  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  in  1925,  as  British  Envoy  to  the  Imam  Yahya  in  1926,  as 
British  Envoy  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  for  the  second  time  in  1927.  (See  the  Survey  for 
1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  295,  321,  343;  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  285-7,  304-5,  306,  312, 
314,  315.) 

1  For  the  composition  of  this  Ministry,  in  which  Tawflq  Beg  Suwaydi  was 
Prime  Minister,  see  the  British  Government’s  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
' Iraq  for  the  year  1929  ( Colonial  No.  55,  1930),  p.  10. 

2  His  advice  ‘coincided  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  Sir  Henry  Dobbs’ 
(Cmd.  3440  of  1929),  but  the  Government  at  Westminster  which  he  was  ad¬ 
vising  was  not  the  same.  Mr.  MacDonald  came  into  office,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Baldwin,  on  the  5th  June,  1929.  For  the  effect  of  this  political  change  at 
Westminster  upon  the  political  atmosphere  at  Baghdad,  see  the  British 
Government’s  Report  on  ' Iraq  for  the  year  1929,  p.  13. 

3  Cmd.  3440  of  1929. 

4  Quoted  in  a  communique  from  the  Press  Bureau  at  Baghdad  which  was 
published  in  The  Times  of  London  on  the  29th  September,  1929. 
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14th  September,  1929,  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton  had  died  at  Baghdad.1 
It  was  a  cruel  stroke  of  Fate  that  just  prevented  him  from  seeing 
the  fruits  of  his  work,  for  'the  effect  of  this  communication  upon  the 
internal  political  situation  in  'Iraq  was  immediate.  Distrust  and 
suspicion  gave  place  to  mutual  confidence  and  goodwill,  and,  whereas 
previously  no  Ministry  could  be  found  to  take  office,2  a  strong  and 
responsible  Government,  embracing  representatives  of  the  two 
principal  political  parties  in  'Iraq  and  anxious  to  co-operate  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  solution  of  outstanding  questions  before 
1932’, 3  was  formed  on  the  19th  September  by  Sir  'Abdu’l-Muhsin 
Beg  as-Sa'dun,4  the  'Iraqi  statesman  whose  resignation  in  January 
1929  had  precipitated  the  crisis  that  had  preceded  Sir  Gilbert  Clay¬ 
ton’s  arrival,  and  whose  return  to  office  had  been  sought  in  vain 
until  the  receipt,  at  Baghdad,  of  the  new  communication  from 
London. 

Thereafter,  on  the  4th  November,  1929,  the  British  Government 
duly  requested  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  Council  that  they  (the  British  Govern¬ 
ment)  had  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty  of  the 
14th  December,  1927,  which  had  not  been  ratified  or  brought  into 
force,  but  that  they  proposed,  in  accordance  with  Article  3  (1)  of  the 
treaty  of  the  13th  January,  1926,  to  recommend  'Iraq  for  admission 
to  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  1932. 5 6 

Meanwhile,  a  new  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty  had  to  be  negotiated  in 

1  The  writer  of  this  Survey  was  staying  with  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton  at  Baghdad 
at  the  moment  of  his  death  on  the  11th  September,  1929.  He  died  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  at  the  premature  age  of  54,  when  his  character  and  experi¬ 
ence  were  ripe  for  the  performance  of  even  greater  public  services  than  those 
which  had  led  to  his  appointment  as  British  High  Commissioner  in  'Iraq.  As 
it  was,  he  had  succeeded,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months  during  which  he 
held  the  High  Commissionership,  in  setting  his  impress  upon  the  history  of 
'Iraq  by  giving  Anglo -'Iraqi  relations  a  notable  turn  for  the  better. 

2  Tawfiq  Beg  Suwaydi’s  Ministry  had  resigned  on  the  25tli  August,  1929,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a  Cabinet  with  a  stronger  personnel,  in  the  expectation 
of  some  new  departure  in  British  policy.  Thereupon,  King  Paysal  had  called 
upon  'AbduT-Muhsin  Beg  as-Sa'dun  to  form  a  ministry;  but  ‘Abdu’l-Muhsin 
Beg  had  been  unwilling  to  resume  office  unless  and  until  the  expectation 
materialized  in  some  definite  demarche  on  the  British  side  which  would  remove 
the  difficulties  that  had  led  to  his  own  previous  resignation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. — A.  J.  T. 

3  Cmd.  3440  of  1929. 

4  The  text  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  'Abdu’l-Muhsin  on  the  day  on  which 

he  took  office  will  he  found  in  the  British  Government’s  Report  on  ' Iraq  for 
the  year  1929,  pp.  15-16. 

6  The  text  of  the  British  Government’s  communication  will  be  found  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
p.  183. 
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order  to  regulate  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  'Iraq  after 
'Iraq  should  have  become  a  State  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  British  Government  suggested  that  this  new  instrument  should 
he  based  generally  upon  the  proposals  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian  settle¬ 
ment  which  had  been  handed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  to  Muham¬ 
mad  Mahmud  Pasha  on  the  3rd  August,  1929  J  and  the  negotiations, 
which  were  conducted  between  the  Iraqi  Government  and  the  new 
British  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Francis  Humphrys,2  who  arrived  in 
Baghdad  on  the  10th  December,  1929,  proceeded  in  fact  upon  these 
lines.  The  resulting  treaty  of  alliance,  together  with  an  annexure 
(dealing  in  detail  with  military  matters)  and  four  pairs  of  notes,  was 
signed  by  Sir  Francis  Humphrys  and  by  Nurl  Pasha  as-Sa'id,  at  that 
time  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  'Iraqi 
Government,  on  the  30th  June,  1930,  rather  less  than  two  months 
after  the  parallel  Anglo-Egyptian  negotiations  had  finally  broken 
down  on  the  8th  May.3 

The  terms  of  the  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty  of  the  30th  June,  1930,  and  its 
appendages  need  not  be  recapitulated  here,4  since  the  text  of  the 
treaty  is  printed  in  the  accompanying  volume  of  documents.5  The 
separate  agreement  on  financial  questions,6  which  was  contemplated 


1  See  the  present  volume,  p.  198  above.  This  suggestion  was  conveyed  to 
the  'Iraqi  Government  by  the  British  Acting  High  Commissioner  at  Baghdad 
on  the  14th  September,  1929,  simultaneously  with  the  communication  that 
has  been  recorded  above.  ( Report  on  ' Iraq  for  the  year  1929,  p.  14.) 

2  Previously  British  Minister  at  Kabul. 

3  See  p.  211  above. 

4  It  may  be  worth  noting  the  correspondences  of  the  articles  in  the  Anglo  - 
'Iraqi  treaty  of  the  30th  June,  1930,  with  the  draft  clauses  of  the  1929  pro¬ 
posals  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian  settlement  and  with  the  articles  in  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  as  handed  to  the  Egyptian  delegation 
on  the  17th  April,  1930: 

1929  Proposals 

for  an  Draft  Anglo- 

Anglo-Prdqi  Anglo-Egyptian  Egyptian  Treaty 

Treaty.  Settlement.  of  April  1930. 
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6  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930.  These  texts  are  also  published 
in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Gmd.  3627  of  1930. 

6  Such  as  those  relating  to  the  'Iraq  Railways  and  the  Port  of  Basra  and 
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in  the  second  exchange  of  notes  appended  to  the  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty 
of  the  30th  June,  1930,  was  embodied  in  a  further  pair  of  notes  which 
were  exchanged  between  Sir  Francis  Humphrys  and  Nuri  Pasha 
as-Sa'id  on  the  19th  August,  1930. 1  The  text  of  a  new  draft  judicial 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  'Iraq,  to  replace  the  judicial 
agreement  of  the  25th  March,  1924,  was  initialed  by  Sir  Francis 
Humphrys  and  Nuri  Pasha  when  they  signed  the  new  treaty  on  the 
30th  June,  1930.  The  history  of  this  draft  is  dealt  with  in  this  volume 
in  another  place.2 

The  achievement  represented  by  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
Anglo-'Iraqi  treaty  of  the  30th  June,  1930,  with  its  appendages  and 
sequels,  may  be  measured  to  some  extent  by  the  failure  of  the  parallel 
negotiations  for  an  Anglo -Egyptian  treaty,  which  broke  down  in  the 
end  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  which  were  made  on  both 
sides  to  carry  them  to  completion.3  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
element  in  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  problem  that  corresponded  to  the  Sudan 
— the  rock  on  which  the  Anglo -Egyptian  negotiations  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  providing  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  British  Imperial  communications  across  'Iraqi  territory 
was  no  less  delicate  than  the  corresponding  question  in  regard  to 
Egyptian  territory;  and  there  was  at  least  one  serious  question  in 
'Iraq,  the  question  of  minorities,  from  which  Egypt  was  fortunate  in* 
being  free.  Moreover,  the  financial  problem  of  how  Great  Britain  was 
to  be  compensated  for  her  financial  outlay,  during  the  General  War 
of  1914-18,  upon  the  construction  of  the  'Iraq  railway  system  had 
seemed  an  insoluble  crux.  Above  all,  the  state  of  feeling  in  'Iraq, 
though  perhaps  never  so  hostile  to  Great  Britain  as  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Egypt  had  been  at  certain  times,  had  been  highly  unpro- 
pitious  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty. 

Thus  the  diplomatic  achievement  represented  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  1930  was  considerable.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  treaty,  and  the  new  departure  in  British  policy 
which  led  up  to  it,  closed  certain  questions  only  to  open  others.  For 
instance,  the  British  Government’s  communication  of  the  4th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1929,  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations4  im¬ 
mediately  raised,  in  a  practical  form,  the  question  of  the  conditions 

those  which  it  was  necessary  to  settle  for  the  purpose  of  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  and  its  annexure. 

1  Texts  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930,  and  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liamentary  Paper  Gmd.  3675  of  1930. 

2  See  section  (vii)  of  this  part. 

3  See  section  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

4  See  p.  321  above. 
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which  would  have  to  be  fulfilled  if,  in  1932,  the  British  Mandate  for 
'Iraq  was  to  be  terminated  and  if  'Iraq  was  to  be  admitted  to  be  a 
State  Member  of  the  League.  The  action  which  was  taken  in  this 
matter  at  Geneva — particularly  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  non- Arab  minorities  in  'Iraq  if  and  when  the  Mandate 
were  to  come  to  an  end — will  be  recorded  in  a  later  volume.  The 
seriousness  of  this  problem  of  minorities  was  emphasized  by  the  very 
silence  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to  it — a  silence  which  not  only  attracted 
attention  and  aroused  misgivings  at  Geneva  and  at  Westminster  but 
evoked  lively  protests  from  the  'Iraqi  minorities  themselves.  These 
problems  were  inherent  in  the  situation,  and  were  bound  to  come  into 
prominence  now  that  the  prospect  of  the  termination  of  the  Mandate 
had  become  imminent.  It  was  more  surprising  that  the  improvement 
in  Anglo- 'Iraqi  relations,  which  had  followed  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  communication  of  September  1929,  was  not  maintained. 

The  first  portent  was  the  suicide  of  the  'Iraqi  Prime  Minister, 
'Abdu’l-Muhsin  Beg  as-Sa'dun,  on  the  13th  November,  1929,  scarcely 
eight  weeks  after  he  had  consented  to  take  up  office  again.  Evidently, 
'Abdu’l-Muhsin  Beg  found  that  the  difficulties  which  had  led  him  to 
resign  in  January,  and  to  remain  out  of  office  in  August,  had  not  been 
conjured  away,  after  all,  by  the  events  of  September.  On  the  one 
hand,  ‘he  was  urged  by  the  extremists  immediately  to  throw  off  all 
obligations  to  the  Mandatory  Power  and  to  assume  entire  respon¬ 
sibility.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  reminded  by  the  representative 
of  the  Mandatory  Power1  .  .  .  that  British  responsibilities  to  the 
League  must  remain  in  force  until  the  League  agreed  that  the  man¬ 
datory  regime  should  terminate.  Torn  between  these  conflicting 
loyalties,  he  sought  refuge  in  suicide’.2  In  a  letter3  addressed  to  his 
son,  which  he  left  behind  him,  he  wrote : 

I  have  no  supporter ;  the  'Iraqis  who  demand  independence  are  weak, 

powerless,  and  very  far  from  independence.  They  are  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advice  of  an  honourable  man  like  myself.  They  consider  me 
•  a  traitor  to  my  country  and  the  servant  of  the  English. 

The  difficulties  which  drove  'Abdu’l-Muhsin  Beg  to  despair  go  far 
to  explain  the  policy  of  his  successor,  Naji  Pasha  as-Suwaydl,  who 
took  office  on  the  18th  November,  1929.  The  new  Ministry  set  itself 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  both  the  numbers  and  the  functions  of  the 

1  The  then  Acting  High  Commissioner,  Major  Young. 

2  Statement  by  Major  Young,  the  Accredited  Representative  of  the  Man¬ 
datory  Power,  before  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  ( Minutes  of  the 
nineteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  p.  84.) 

8  An  English  translation  of  the  original  Turkish  text  will  be  found  in  the 
British  Government’s  Report  on  ' Iraq  for  the  year  1929,  p.  19. 
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British  advisers  in  the  government  offices  at  Baghdad,  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  administration,  and  in  the  police,  on  the  ground  that  the 
utmost  possible  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  'Iraqis  to  acquire 
experience  in  managing  the  affairs  of  their  own  country,  in  view  of 
the  British  Government’s  communication  of  September,  since  'Iraq 
would  have  to  stand  on  her  own  feet  no  later  than  the  year  1932,  in 
the  event  of  her  candidature  for  admission  to  membership  in  the 
League  in  that  year  being  successful.1  Though  the  measures  which 
the  Iraqi  Government  took  to  this  end  were  taken  in  friendly  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  British  High  Commissioner,  they  gave  occasion 
for  a  campaign  against  British  policy  and  British  advisers  in  the 
local  Arabic  press. 

The  treaty  itself,  when  its  terms  were  published,  was  received  in 
Iraq,  in  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere  with  certain  gestures  of  mis¬ 
giving,  suspicion,  and  even  hostility.  In  'Iraq,  the  Arabic  Press  was 
ahnost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  independence  which  'Iraq 
was  to  derive  from  the  treaty  was  illusory.  In  particular,  the  grant 
to  Great  Britain,  for  the  duration  of  the  Alliance,  of  air  bases  on 
'Iraqi  territory — one  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  and  others  at 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Basra2 — was  denounced  as  incompatible  with 
independence  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  on  the  31st  January,  1930,  anxiety 
was  expressed  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  a  member  of  the  opposition  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  in  the  last  Conservative  Adminis¬ 
tration,  lest,  under  the  regime  which  would  be  inaugurated  by  the 
new  treaty,  British  Imperial  air  communications  across  'Iraq  might 
not  be  altogether  secure. 

At  the  same  time,  in  other  quarters  in  Great  Britain,  the  treaty 
was  criticized  from  a  standpoint  precisely  contrary  to  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare’s.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
forces  in  'Iraq  to  a  few  air  bases  situated  near  the  western  and 
southern  extremities  of  'Iraqi  territory — the  provision  in  the  treaty 
which  aroused  Sir  Samuel  Hoare’s  misgivings — was  not  to  take  place 
immediately  upon  the  treaty’s  coming  into  force.  The  annexure  to 
the  treaty  stipulated  (Art.  1)  that  His  Britannic  Majesty  was  to 
maintain  forces  at  Hinaidi  (the  existing  cantonment  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Baghdad)  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty;  and  it  was  also  to  be  open  to  him  to  maintain 
forces  at  Mosul  for  a  maximum  period  of  the  same  length.  It  was  only 
thereafter  that  it  was  to  be  open  to  him  to  station  his  forces  in  the 

1  Report  on  ' Iraq  for  the  year  1929,  pp.  21-2. 

2  Treaty  of  the  30th  June,  1930,  Article  5. 
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localities  mentioned  in  the  main  body  of  the  treaty  (i.e.  at  the  future 
air  bases).  The  object  of  retaining  British  forces  at  Hinaidi  for  these 
additional  five  years  was  expressly  stated  to  be  ‘in  order  to  enable 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  'Iraq  to  organize  the  necessary  forces  to 
replace  them’.  In  other  words,  the  function,  during  these  five  years, 
of  the  British  forces  at  Hinaidi  (and,  by  inference,  at  Mosul  as  well) 
would  be  to  perform  duties  which  would  have  fallen  to  the  'Iraqi 
army  if  it  had  been  ready  to  undertake  them.  Presumably  the 
'Iraqi  army  was  unready  because  the  impasse  over  the  question  of 
conscription  had  retarded  its  development.  It  might  be  presumed, 
further,  that  the  British  Government,  having  declined  to  support  the 
'Iraqi  Government  in  an  attempt  to  impose  conscription  upon  the 
people  of  'Iraq  by  legislation,1  felt  a  certain  moral  obligation  to  step 
into  the  breach.  Be  that  as  it  might,  the  British  critics  of  this 
arrangement  submitted  that  the  principal  duty  in  question  was  likely 
to  be  the  duty  of  maintaining  internal  order  in  'Iraq;  and  they 
pointed  out  that  the  chief  danger  to  internal  order  lay  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  conflict  between  the  Arab  Government  of  'Iraq  and  the 
non- Arab  minorities  in  the  population.  The  misgiving  in  the  minds 
of  these  critics  was  that,  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  currency  of 
the  treaty,  British  forces  stationed  at  Hinaidi  and  Mosul  might  find 
themselves  obliged  to  enforce,  upon  Kurds  and  Assyrians  in  'Iraq, 
the  policies  of  an  Arab  Government  at  Baghdad  over  which  the 
British  Government  would  cease  to  have  any  political  control  from 
the  moment  when  the  treaty  came  into  force. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  these  minorities,  which  wras  raised  in 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  by 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  after  having  been  raised  at  Geneva,  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  at  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commis¬ 
sion,  will  be  dealt  with  (as  has  been  noted  already)  in  a  future  volume. 

The  misgiving  with  which  the  Anglo-'Iraql  treaty  of  the  30th  June, 
1930,  was  received,  on  these  different  grounds,  in  Baghdad,  London, 
and  Geneva  was  also  manifested  in  the  French  Press ;  for  French 
interests  were  concerned  in  the  rapid  succession  of  stages  through 
which  the  British  Mandate  for  'Iraq  had  been  approaching  ever 
nearer  towards  extinction  since  the  new  orientation  of  British  policy 
after  the  suppression  of  the  'Iraqi  insurrection  of  1920. 2  French 
interests  were  concerned  in  general  because  a  termination  of  the 
British  Mandate  for  'Iraq,  if  genuine  and  complete,  would  certainly 

1  See  p.  318  above. 

2  See  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  vol.  vi,  Ch.  I,  Part  III  C, 
and  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  11  and  Part  III,  section  (x). 
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add  a  new  and  formidable  difficulty  to  those  which  were  already 
embarrassing  the  administration  of  the  French  Mandate  for  the 
adjoining  Arab  territories  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon — territories 
inhabited  by  Arab  peoples  who  were  manifestly  more  mature 
politically,  and  therefore  presumably  more  capable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  than  the  'Iraqis.1  In  detail,  French  interests  were  concerned 
because  the  method  which  Great  Britain  had  adopted  vis-a-vis 
'Iraq,  of  implementing  the  Mandate  by  means  of  a  treaty  between 
the  Mandatory  Power  and  the  Mandated  Territory  organized  as  a 
formally  sovereign  and  potentially  independent  state,  had  evoked  a 
demand  in  Syria  for  the  application  of  a  parallel  procedure  there.2 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  treaty  of 
the  30th  June,  1930,  should  be  somewhat  closely  scrutinized  and 
uncharitably  construed  in  the  French  press.  One  by  no  means 
unrepresentative  French  critique  was  conceived  as  follows : 

It  does  not  seem  excessive  to  conclude  that  the  termination  of  the 
Mandate  in  'Iraq  will  in  fact  have  the  result  of  removing  a  far-reaching 
international  control,  the  forms  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the 
Mandate  and  by  the  working  of  the  institutions  at  Geneva,  and  putting 
in  its  place  a  special  British  control ;  and  that  the  forms  in  which  this 
British  control  will  be  applied  will  depend  solely  upon  the  choice  of  the 
two  parties  directly  concerned.  'Iraq  will  cease  to  be  under  the  aegis 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  will  become  in  reality  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  No  doubt  the  League  of  Nations  will  desire 
to  be  precisely  informed  as  to  which  of  [the]  responsibilities  [which  are 
to  be  transferred  to  'Iraq  from  the  Mandatory  Power]  survive  and  as  to 
the  measure  in  which  they  are  to  survive.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of  worship,  the  equality  of  races,  creeds 
and  languages,  the  right  of  the  several  communities  to  preserve  their 
own  schools — things  which  are  all  inscribed  in  the  organic  statute  which 
the  'Iraqi  public  authorities  will  henceforward  have  full  discretion  to 
modify  ?  What  is  to  become  of  foreign  privileges  of  a  juridical  order,  of 
the  economic  equality  [in  'Iraq]  between  the  States  Members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  of  the  protection  of  missionaries  ?  What  is  to 
become,  in  general,  of  that  protection  of  minorities  upon  which  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  of  the  Council  at  Geneva 
was  concentrated  with  special  intensity  at  the  time  of  the  delimitation 
of  the  Turco-'Iraqi  frontier  ?  It  was  this  consideration  that  dictated 
both  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  assignment  of  the  Mosul  Vilayet 
to  'Iraq  was  made  to  depend.3 

1  This  was  true  of  the  whole  population  in  Syria  and  in  the  Lebanese  Re¬ 
public  but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  Government  of  the  Jabalu’d-Duruz  or  in  the 
Government  of  Ladiqiyah.  The  Druses  and  the  Ansariyah  ('Alawiyin)  were  in 
much  the  same  stage  of  social  evolution  as  the  tribesmen  of  'Iraq,  but,  unlike 
the  latter,  they  constituted  a  small  minority  and  not  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  total  population. 

2  See  section  (iv)  of  this  part.  3  Le  Temps,  1st  August,  1930. 
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This  critique  of  British  policy,  and  of  the  motives  and  calculations 
which  were  read  into  it,  might  not  be  difficult  to  rebut.  It  was  indeed 
paradoxical  to  suggest  that,  when  'Iraq  found  herself  a  State  Member 
of  the  League,  she  would  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain  than 
when,  in  the  sight  of  the  League,  she  was  simply  a  British  Mandated 
Territory.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  new  treaty  itself  specifi¬ 
cally  provided  (Art.  10)  that  ‘should  any  difference  arise  relative  to 
the  application  or  the  interpretation  of  this  treaty,  and  should  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  fail  to  settle  such  difference  by  direct 
negotiation,  then  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations’.1  Again,  it  might 
be  observed  that  an  arrangement  between  'Iraq  and  Great  Britain 
which,  on  this  French  view,  was  so  little  to  the  interest  of  'Iraq, 
had  moved  the  Syrians  to  demand  insistently  that  a  corresponding 
arrangement  should  be  entered  into  between  Syria  and  France.  Yet 
such  considerations  of  logic  did  not  diminish  the  political  significance 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  Anglo-'IraqI  treaty  was  received  in 
the  French  Press — a  reception  which  foreshadowed  what  might  be 
the  policy  of  the  French  Government,  two  years  after,  at  Geneva. 

These  unfavourable  prospects  were  offset,  to  some  extent,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1930,  by  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  previously  beset  the  relations  of  'Iraq  with  two  Powers  whose 
goodwill  was  of  importance  to  her,  namely,  the  United  States2  and 
Persia.3  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1930  'Iraq’s  prospect  of 
attaining  her  complete  independence,  in  two  years’  time,  through 
admission  to  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations,  was  far  from 
having  been  assured  either  by  the  new  departure  in  British  policy 
which  had  been  announced  in  the  autumn  of  1929  or  by  the  new 
Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty  which  had  been  signed  in  consequence  on  the 
30th  June,  1930. 

Note  on  the  '  Iraqi- Anglo-American  Convention  of  the  9th  January,  1930. 

On  the  9th  January,  1930,  there  was  signed  in  London  a  convention4 
between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  'Iraq  of  the 

1  Whereas  the  States  Members  of  the  League  who  were  also  States  Members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  had  an  understanding  that,  while 
they  would  have  recourse  to  the  machinery  of  the  League  for  dealing  with 
disputes  with  third  parties  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  settle  by 
direct  negotiation,  they  would  not  resort  to  the  League  in  the  case  of  such 
disputes  with  one  another,  but  would  deal  with  these  through  special  inter¬ 
imperial  arrangements  of  their  own.  (See  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  I  A 
section  (v).) 

2  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  present  section. 

3  See  the  present  part,  section  (vii)  below. 

4  Test  in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3503  of  1930. 
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one  part,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  other. 
In  virtue  of  this  convention,  with  the  protocol  and  the  exchange  of  notes 
attached  to  it,  the  United  States  Government,  in  return  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  certain  American  interests  in  'Iraq,  consented  to  the  regime 
established  in  virtue  of  certain  specified  acts  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  British  Government  and  the  'Iraqi  Government.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  agreed  to  the  suspension  of  the  capitulatory  regime  in  'Iraq, 
so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  nationals  were  concerned, 
so  long  as  the  then  existing  relations  between  'Iraq  and  Great  Britain 
continued ;  and  they  undertook,  upon  the  termination  of  those  relations, 
to  negotiate  with  the  'Iraqi  Government  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  in 
regard  to  the  future  relations  between  'Iraq  and  the  United  States  and  the 
rights  of  the  nationals  of  each  country  in  the  territories  of  the  other. 

(vii)  The  Abolition  of  the  Anglo -'Iraqi  Judicial  Agreement  of  the 
25th  March,  1924,  and  the  Recognition  of  'Iraq  by  Persia 

in  April  1 929. 

On  the  9th  March,  1929,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
approved  in  principle  a  proposal  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Anglo-Traqi  judicial  agreement  of  the  25th  March, 
1924,  and  for  the  institution  of  a  uniform  system  of  justice  in  'Iraq 
which  would  extinguish  the  privileges  in  lieu  of  the  Ottoman  Capitu¬ 
lations  which  were  secured,  under  the  agreement  of  1924,  to  nationals 
of  states  which  had  had  Capitulations  with  the  Ottoman  Government 
at  the  time  when  'Iraq  had  formed  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
a  previous  volume,  it  has  been  recorded2  that  the  Persian  Government 
claimed  these  privileges  for  their  nationals  in  'Iraq,  and  that  they 
had  declared  their  intention  of  withholding  their  recognition  of  the 
Kingdom  of  'Iraq  until  this  claim  had  been  satisfied.  The  British 
proposal  of  the  9th  March,  1929,  which  promised  to  abolish,  in  another 
way,  that  inequality  of  treatment  which  was  the  essence  of  the  Persian 
grievance,  was  warmly  supported  on  the  Council  by  the  Persian 
representative ;  and  although  the  uniform  system,  now  contemplated, 
could  not  come  into  force  until  the  states  which  enjoyed  privileges 
under  the  existing  agreement  had  signified  their  willingness  to  re¬ 
nounce  them,  the  Persian  Government  realized  that  the  British  and 
'Iraqi  Governments  had  done  what  lay  in  their  power  at  the  moment 
in  order  to  remove  the  grievance  which  Persia  had  felt. 

Moreover,  on  the  British  and  'Iraqi  side,  simultaneous  steps  were 
taken  to  remove  the  other  principal  outstanding  cause  of  friction 
between  'Iraq  and  Persia.  On  the  11th  March,  1929,  ‘the  British 

1  For  previous  relations  between  'Iraq  and  Persia,  see  the  Survey  for  1928, 
Part  III  B,  section  (xi). 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  346. 
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Minister  in  Persia  was  authorized  to  hand  to  the  Persian  Government 
an  assurance  that  if  Persia  would  recognize  'Iraq  and  would  state  in 
detail  the  grievances  regarding  the  Shattu’l-'Arab  which  she  desired 
to  be  adjusted,  the  British  Government  would  use  their  good  offices 
to  obtain  from  the  'Iraq  Government  satisfaction  for  Persia  in  regard 
to  such  of  her  desiderata  as  appeared  reasonable.  This  demarche 
satisfied  the  Persian  Government  and  on  the  2nd  April  the  Minister 
was  informed  that  the  Persian  Government  were  prepared  to  proceed 
to  a  formal  act  of  recognition  of  'Iraq.’1 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  April,  1929,  the  recognition  of  'Iraq  was 
accorded  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  person  to  a  special  envoy  of  the 
'Iraqi  Government  who  had  been  sent  to  Tihran  in  order  to  congratu¬ 
late  Riza  Shah  upon  the  third  anniversary  of  his  coronation ;  and  on 
the  same  date  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  the  same 
effect  to  the  Government  at  Baghdad.  In  May  1929,  the  first  Persian 
diplomatic  representative  aupres  the  Government  at  Baghdad  was 
appointed.  He  arrived  at  his  post  on  the  22nd  July,  and  on  the 
11th  August  he  signed  with  the  Iraqi  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  a 
provisional  agreement2  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  subjects  of 
either  Government  on  the  territory  of  the  other  should  receive  most¬ 
favoured-nation  treatment,  pending  the  negotiation  of  definitive 
instruments  for  placing  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  on  a 
permanent  friendly  basis. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  frontier  relations  between  the  two  countries 
there  was  no  relapse  from  the  improvement  which  had  been  noticeable 
already3  before  the  political  reconciliation.  In  1929,  the  British  High 
Commissioner  at  Baghdad  once  more  exerted  himself  to  bring  about 
a  good  understanding  between  the  'Iraqi  Pizhder  tribe  and  the 
Persian  Government  during  the  tribe’s  annual  sojourn  on  Persian 
soil.  In  June  1929,  certain  insurgent  Persian  Kurds  who  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Persian  Government  and  had  entered  'Iraq  as 
refugees  were  disarmed  and  were  placed  under  surveillance.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  'Iraqi  Government,  at  the  Persian 
Government’s  request,  also  placed  under  surveillance  the  ex-Vali  of 
Pusht-i-Kiih4  and  certain  of  his  sons  who  were  likewise  resident  in 

1  British  Government’s  Report  on  the  Administration  of  ' Iraq  for  the  year 
1929  ( Colonial  No.  55,  1930),  p.  37.  The  texts  of  telegrams  exchanged  on  the 
3rd  April,  1929,  between  Riza  Shah  and  King  Faysal  will  he  found  in  op.  cit., 
loc.  cit. 

2  Text  in  Report  on  'Iraq  for  the  year  1929,  pp.  38-9,  and  in  Oriente  Moderno, 
vol.  ix,  No.  9  (September  1929),  p.  396. 

3  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  342-3. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  p.  542. 
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'Iraq  and  who  had  been  misusing  their  asylum  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  Riza  Shah’s  authority  in  the  former  domain  of  the  family  on 
the  Persian  side  of  the  frontier.1  Nor  were  Perso- 'Iraqi  relations 
disturbed  by  the  activities  of  the  elusive  and  incorrigible  ‘Simko’,2 
who,  for  several  months  during  the  summer  of  1929,  elected  to  reside, 
as  an  uninvited  and  unwelcome  guest,  on  'Iraqi  territory  in  the 
Rowanduz  district,  near  the  meeting-point  of  the  'Iraqi,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  frontiers.3 

The  reconciliation  between  the  Persian  and  'Iraqi  Governments, 
which  had  been  the  principal  motive  for  the  abolition  of  the  Anglo- 
'Iraqi  judicial  agreement  of  the  25th  March,  1924,  was  also  the 
principal  result  achieved.  After  the  League  Council  had  given  its 
approval  on  the  9th  March,  1929,  the  parties  did  indeed  work  out  a 
draft  for  a  new  j  udicial  agreement  on  the  basis  of  uniformity  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  foreigners  of  every  nation ;  and  this  draft  was  initialed  by 
the  British  High  Commissioner  at  Baghdad  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  'Iraq  on  the  30th  June,  1930,  simultaneously  with  the  signature  on 
that  date  of  the  new  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty.4  The  text  was  then  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  British  Government  to  the  League  Council  on  the 
24th  September,  1930,  when  the  Persian  representative  on  the  Council 
once  more  gave  the  British  Government  his  support.  The  Council 
decided  that  the  privileges  in  lieu  of  Capitulations,  which  had  been 
reserved,  under  the  Anglo- 'Iraqi  judicial  agreement  of  1924,  to  the 
former  Ottoman  Capitulatory  Powers  and  their  nationals  must  not 
be  abrogated  without  these  Powers’  consent.  The  Council  also 
referred  the  draft  to  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  which 
considered  it  during  its  nineteenth  session  (4th-19th  November,  1930) 
and  reported5  that  it  saw  no  objection  to  the  draft  being  approved. 
The  Council  then,  on  the  22nd  January,  1931,  gave  its  formal  approval 
to  the  agreement,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  former  Capitulatory 
Powers  being  obtained.  Monsieur  Briand  announced  that  the  Prench 
Government  had  already  approved  the  agreement,  and  Signor  Grandi 
said  that  his  Government  were  discussing  it  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  In  March  1931  the  British 
Government  were  able  to  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
that  the  fourteen  Powers  concerned  had  all  signified  their  assent, 

1  For  these  affairs,  see  the  British  Government’s  Report  on  ' Iraq  for  the  year 
1929,  pp.  39-40. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i,  pp.  538-9;  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  343. 

3  Report  on  ' Iraq  for  the  year  1929,  p.  44. 

4  See  section  (vi)  above. 

6  See  the  Minutes  of  the  nineteenth  session  of  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  pp.  16,  99-101,  143,  169-73,  and  206. 
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that  the  agreement  had  been  signed  in  Baghdad  on  the  4th  March  by 
the  British  High  Commissioner  and  the  'Iraqi  Prime  Minister,  and 
that  the  necessary  steps  would  be  taken  to  bring  the  new  regime  into 
force  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  transaction,  however,  was 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  provided  in  the  new  judicial 
agreement  itself  (Art.  5)  that  it  should  expire  at  the  moment  when 
'Iraq  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  League — that  is,  in  1932, 
if  the  wishes  of  the  two  parties  to  the  agreement  were  fulfilled.  Thus, 
for  the  former  Capitulatory  Powers,  their  status  under  the  Anglo- 
'Iraqi  agreement  of  1 930  was  really  of  less  moment  than  the  question 
what  their  position  in  'Iraq,  and  the  position  of  their  nationals  in  the 
'Iraqi  courts,  was  to  be  if  and  when  the  new  agreement  were  extin- 
quished  by  the  admission  of  'Iraq  to  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1932  or  thereafter. 


PART  IV 

CHINA 

(i)  The  Survival  of  the  Kuomintang  Central  Government  at  Nanking. 

In  1930,  once  again,  the  foreign  relations  of  China  were  so  inti¬ 
mately  affected  by  her  internal  affairs  that  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
the  latter  unrecorded  in  this  Survey.  Indeed,  this  time  the  record  of 
internal  affairs  actually  overshadows  the  record  of  those  transac¬ 
tions  with  which  this  work  is  immediately  concerned ;  for  through¬ 
out  the  year  the  development  of  China’s  foreign  relations  was  almost 
completely  arrested,  while  her  internal  affairs  worked  up  to  a  climax 
comparable  to  that  of  1928.1  Both  treaty-revision  at  Nanking  and 
Sino -Russian  negotiations  at  Moscow  waited  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  civil  war  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  two  Northern  War- 
Lords  Feng  Yii-hsiang  and  Yen  Hsi-shan  (now  in  open  alliance).  In 
fact,  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  the  only  substantial  events  were 
the  conclusion  of  the  agreements  relating  to  the  Chinese  Court  in 
the  International  Settlement  at  Shanghai 2  and  the  rendition  of  the 
British  leased  territory  of  Weihaiwei — events  which  were  not  of  the 
same  order  of  importance,  even  from  an  international  standpoint,  as 
the  internal  development  of  China  during  the  same  period. 

In  this  internal  development  the  principal  events  of  the  year  were 
the  decision  of  the  civil  war  in  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  favour,  as  against 
Yen  and  Feng,  and  the  intervention  of  Chang  Hsiieh-liang ;  but  this 
was  merely  the  overture  to  a  settlement  of  China’s  internal  problems. 
Indeed,  the  cessation  of  the  military  struggle  allowed  the  outstanding 
constitutional,  social,  and  economic  problems  to  emerge  at  last  in  their 
true  magnitude. 

The  outstanding  constitutional  problem  was  the  issue  between  the 
party  dictatorship  of  the  Kuomintang  (or  rather  of  one  wing  which 
had  made  itself  master  of  the  party  machine)  and  the  movement  for 
the  introduction  of  parliamentary  democracy  on  a  Western  pattern. 
The  outstanding  social  and  economic  problems  were  brigandage, 
famine,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.  Brigandage  and  famine 
were  cumulative  effects  of  the  anarchy  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  China  had  been  suffering,  with  hardly  any  intermission,  for  twenty 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  297. 

2  This  has  been  recorded  in  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  330.  The  text  of  the 
documents  embodying  the  agreement  will  be  found  in  the  British  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Paper  Cmd.  3563  of  1930. 
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years.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  by  the  close  of  1930  was 
also  disturbing  the  life  of  the  Chinese  people,  was  an  incident  in 
the  play  of  world-wide  economic  forces  over  which  neither  China 
nor  any  other  single  country,  by  itself,  was  in  a  position  to  exercise 
control.  In  the  silver  problem  the  stream  of  China’s  internal  affairs 
rejoined  the  great  river  of  international  affairs ;  but  the  cessation 
of  the  Chinese  civil  war,  and  the  prospect  of  staying  the  plagues  of 
brigandage  and  famine  which  this  opened  up,  were  also  matters 
of  international  import,  since  any  progress  which  might  be  made 
towards  the  economic  reconstruction  of  China  might  be  expected  to 
contribute  appreciably  towards  alleviating  the  world-wide  economic 
depression  in  which  the  year  ended. 

With  this  preface,  we  may  now  survey  the  more  important  internal 
events  of  the  year  1930  quite  briefly. 

The  first  important  event  was  the  survival  of  the  Kuomintang 
Central  Government  at  Nanking,  who  at  the  turn  of  the  years  1929- 
30  had  found  themselves  at  the  lowest  point  of  their  fortunes 
since  their  first  establishment  in  1927.1  Yet  though  the  Nanking 
Government  had  survived,  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  beset 
were  still  as  formidable  as  ever.  In  the  north  Feng  Yii-hsiang’s  army, 
the  Kuominchun,  remained  intact  in  Shensi,  while  Feng  himself 
remained  in  retreat  in  Yen  Hsi-shan’s  home  province  of  Shansi  on  a 
footing  which  was  becoming  less  and  less  that  of  a  prisoner  or  even  of 
a  guest,  and  more  and  more  that  of  a  military  ally.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
extreme  south,  Chang  Fa-kwei  and  the  remnants  of  the  ‘Kwangsi 
Group’  were  still  in  arms  against  Nanking ;  and  vast  areas  between 
Canton  and  the  Yangtse  were  at  the  mercy  of  brigands  (who  were 
somewhat  misleadingly  styled  Communists  when  their  operations 
were  conducted  on  the  grand  scale).2  Most  serious  of  all,  the  new  but 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  312. 

2  The  reason  for  their  being  called  Communists  appears  to  have  been  the 
fact  that  some  of  their  leaders  were  members  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
who  had  fled  into  the  wilderness  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munists  from  China  and  the  suppression  of  the  Chinese  Communists  by  the 
Kuomintangin  1927.  (See  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  353  seqq).  On  the  other  hand, 
these  so-called  Communists  who  were  at  large  in  Southern  China  in  1930  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  either  organized  by  Russian  comrades  or  actuated  by 
Marxian  ideals.  Their  motive-power  was  not  an  exotic  social  theory  but  the 
actual  misery  of  the  local  population.  Their  recruits  were  partly  professional 
bandits  and  partly  soldiers  and  peasants  who  had  taken  to  the  trade — the 
soldiers  because  they  were  unpaid,  the  peasants  because  they  were  driven  to 
desperation  by  misgovernment  and  insecurity.  It  would  appear  that  in  this 
part  of  China,  at  this  time,  brigands  were  apt  to  be  called  Communists  when 
they  conducted  their  operations  on  a  certain  scale  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  organization,  whoever  the  organizers  might  be.  Some  observers,  however, 
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growing  force  of  public  opinion,  which  had  been  an  important  element 
in  the  successes  of  the  Kuomintang  during  the  years  1926-8,  had 
been  showing  a  tendency  to  turn  against  the  Nanking  Government 
and  to  make  that  Government  a  scapegoat  for  the  relapse  into  dis¬ 
order  which  the  country  had  suffered  since  the  momentary  reunion 
and  pacification  of  1928. 

With  the  return  of  spring  these  dangers  materialized. 

On  the  3rd  April,  1930,  Yen  Hsi-shan  at  last  definitely  emerged 
from  his  ever  more  unfriendly  neutrality  into  overt  hostility  towards 
the  Nanking  Government  by  formally  notifying  the  foreign  Legations 
at  Peiping  (Peking)  that  he  had  assumed  the  post  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  of  the  Republican  Army  of 
China1  and  had  declared  a  punitive  expedition  against  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  whom  he  denounced  as  a  dictator.  Simultaneously,  the  post  of 
Vice-Commander-in-Chief  was  assumed  by  Feng.  It  was  significant 
that  the  two  Northern  War-Lords  sought  to  give  their  pronuncia- 
miento  an  air  of  legitimacy,  and  to  transfer  to  their  opponents  the 
odium  of  an  act  which  was  a  deliberate  renewal  of  the  civil  war,  by 
taking  Wang  Chmg-wei  into  their  counsels  and  presenting  themselves 
as  champions  of  the  true  uncorrupted  Kuomintang  against  Chiang’s 
military  usurpation.2  On  the  5th  April  the  Nanking  Government 
retorted  by  issuing  a  mandate  denouncing  Yen  and  giving  orders  for 
his  punishment. 

Thereafter,  Feng’s  forces  advanced  eastward  from  Shensi  into 
northern  Honan  and  Yen’s  southward  from  Hopei  (Chihli)  into 
Shantung,  while  in  the  south  Chang  Fa-kwei,  abandoning  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  Canton,  marched  northwards  to  co-operate  with  the 
Northern  War-Lords  by  taking  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  forces  in  the  rear. 
During  the  first  phase  of  the  campaign  Chiang  remained  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  high-water  mark  of  his  adversaries’  success  was 

took  a  different  view — as  witness  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  dated 
the  20th  March,  1931,  which  was  addressed  by  a  foreign  resident  in  China  to 
the  writer  of  this  Survey: 

‘  I  am  satisfied  that  the  movement  in  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  and  northern  Kwang- 
tung  is  more  than  mere  brigandage.  There  is  certainly  educated  leadership,  and 
I  gather  that  the  leaders  comprise  a  number  of  trained  Communists  who  are 
definitely  aiming  to  set  up  some  sort  of  Communist  system  (there  are  authen¬ 
ticated  reports  of  their  having  started  Communist  schools,  banks,  &c.,  in  the 
districts  under  their  control;  also  of  their  armies  being  equipped  with  pro¬ 
paganda  corps).  I  therefore  think  that  the  “Communist  danger”  is  a  bigger 
factor  than  you  make  it.’ 

1  Statement  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  17th  April,  1930,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question. 

2  For  the  political  breach  between  Wang  Ching-wei  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
in  1929,  see  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  302—3,  310,  312. 
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marked  by  the  fall  of  Changsha  to  Chang  Fa-kwei  on  the  4th  June1 
and  the  fall  of  Tsinan  to  Yen  on  the  25th.  Changsha,  however,  was 
reoccupied — apparently  by  Hunanese  forces — on  Chiang’s  behalf  as 
early  as  the  17th  June ;  and  the  decisive  action  of  the  campaign  was 
a  crushing  defeat  of  Yen’s  main  forces  by  Chiang’s  in  Shantung,  south 
of  the  Yellow  River,  on  the  15th  August.  In  this  battle  Yen’s  losses 
in  prisoners,  and  still  more  in  guns  and  munitions,  were  so  heavy  that 
he  was  virtually  put  out  of  action  as  a  military  power.  The  immediate 
military  consequences  were  the  recapture  of  Tsinan  by  the  Nanking 
Government’s  forces  and  the  release  of  troops  to  reinforce  those 
already  operating  against  Feng — with  the  result  that  Feng  began  to 
lose  ground  in  his  sector.  The  political  consequence  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  victory  was  still  more  important.  A  few  weeks  later,  Chang 
Hsiieh-liang,  whose  attitude  during  the  civil  war  of  1930  had  so  far 
been  as  non-committal  as  that  of  Yen  during  the  wars  between  Feng 
and  Chiang  in  1929,  threw  his  weight  into  the  scales  in  order  to  bring 
the  fighting  to  an  end. 

Chang’s  action  was  a  remarkable  new  departure  in  policy;  for 
when  the  Manchurian  forces  had  last  stood  on  the  soil  of  China  Proper 
south  of  the  Great  Wall,  they  had  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang’s  opponents  and  not  among  its  allies ;  and  the  ignominious 
circumstances  of  their  withdrawal  in  1928 — culminating  in  the 
strange  end  of  the  ‘Young  Marshal’s’  father,  Chang  Tso-lin2 — had 
led  the  Mukden  Government  during  the  intervening  two  years  to 
indulge  their  appetite  for  adventure  in  other  directions.3  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  motives  which  led  Chang  Hsiieh-hang  to  take 
his  momentous  decision,  after  the  victory  of  Chiang  over  Yen  on  the 
15th  August,  1930,  were  mixed.  He  may  have  been  partly  moved  by 
an  aspiration  to  bring  internal  peace  to  China  at  a  juncture  at  which 
his  intervention  in  the  civil  war  exposed  him  to  no  risk  and  was  bound 
to  have  immediate  and  decisive  effects.  He  may  also  have  been  moved 
by  anxiety  lest  Yen’s  defeat  might  be  followed  up  by  the  occupation 
of  Hopei  (Chihli)  by  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  victorious  forces,  with  the 
result  that  Chang’s  home  territories  in  Manchuria,  hitherto  insulated 
from  the  territories  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Nanking  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Yen’s  occupation  of  Hopei,  might  for  the  first  time  become 
conterminous  with  the  Nanking  Government’s  effective  domain  and 

1  Statement  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
on  the  23rd  June,  1930,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  IV,  section  (i). 

3  For  the  dispute  between  China  (i.e.  the  Mukden  Government)  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  over  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  see  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  IV 
A,  section  (iv),  and  the  present  volume,  pp.  358-60  below. 
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therefore  become  exposed,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  ever  before, 
to  that  Kuomintang  propaganda  which  had  had  a  disintegrating 
effect  upon  the  power  of  one  War-Lord  after  another  during  the  past 
five  years.  At  any  rate,  such  a  combination  of  motives  would  account 
for  the  action  which  Chang  Hsueh-liang  actually  took. 

On  the  18th  September  Chang  sent  an  identic  circular  telegram  to 
Yen,  Feng,  and  Chiang,  demanding  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  and  threatening  to  take  punitive  measures  against  any  bellige¬ 
rent  who  showed  himself  contumacious.  At  the  same  time  he  appears 
to  have  pressed  the  Nanking  Government  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
basing  themselves  upon  the  dictatorship  of  the  Kuomintang  ;  and  the 
sequel  proved  that,  in  making  this  political  demand  on  Nanking  (a 
demand  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  Chinese  public 
opinion  and  was  certainly  not  unpalatable  to  Chiang  Kai-shek),1 
Chang  Hsiieh-liang  was  in  earnest.  This  political  demand  on  Nanking, 
however,  was  of  less  significance  at  the  moment  than  the  military 
measures  which  Chang  proceeded  to  take  vis-a-vis  Yen.  Manchurian 
troops  appeared  forthwith  south  of  the  Great  Wall  and  took  over  the 
province  of  Hopei  from  Yen’s  forces,  who  made  no  opposition  and 
withdrew,  on  amicable  terms  with  their  successors,  to  their  home 
province  of  Shansi.  On  the  21st  September,  1930,  the  Manchurian 
troops  reached  Tientsin  and  Wang  Ching-wei  left  Peiping  (Peking), 
where  he  had  dreamed  of  establishing  a  Kuomintang  Government  of 
his  own.2  Peiping  itself  was  occupied  by  Chang’s  troops  on  the  23rd. 
On  the  26th  it  was  announced  at  Mukden  that  Chang  had  decided 
to  accept  the  position  of  Vice-Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Nanking 
Government’s  forces  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  full 
powers  in  North  China  and  that  the  Kuomintang  Party  Organization 
was  not  to  operate  in  the  area  under  his  control.  He  was  sworn  in 
on  the  9th  October. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  6th  October  Chiang  had  given  Feng  his  military 
coup  de  grace  by  capturing  Chengchow  (the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  Peking-Hankow  and  the  Lunghai  Railway,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Yellow  River) ;  and  this  blow  compelled  Feng  to  withdraw  to 
the  north  bank  such  part  of  the  Kuominchim  as  had  not  transferred 

1  Chiang  Kai-shek  revealed  his  agreement  in  this  matter  with  Chang  Hsueh- 
liang  in  the  message  which  he  made  public  on  the  10th  October.  (See  p.  341 
below.) 

2  Only  twelve  days  before  this,  on  the  9th  September,  1930,  Yen  Hsi-shan, 
Wang  Ching-wei,  and  Hsieh  Chih  had  constituted  themselves  into  the  State 
Council  of  a  new  All-China  Central  Government  at  Peiping.  This  somewhat 
feeble  political  gesture  could  not  avert  the  consequence  of  military  defeat. 
After  leaving  Peiping,  Wang  Ching-wei  took  up  his  residence  at  Hongkong. 
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its  allegiance  to  the  victor.  Nevertheless,  Feng  remained  under  arms 
with  the  remnant  of  his  forces  in  a  defensive  position  in  Southern 
Shansi  and  Northern  Honan.  On  the  other  hand,  Yen  Hsi-shan — 
who  thus  saw  his  territories  nibbled  away  by  his  neighbour  from 
Manchuria  on  one  side  and  his  ally  from  Shensi  on  the  other  side 
simultaneously— gave  up  the  struggle  altogether  and  announced  on 
the  6th  November  his  decision  to  abdicate  from  the  governorship  of 
Shansi,  which  he  had  held  continuously  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  1911.  On  the  22nd  December  he  sailed,  with  his  family 
and  a  small  following,  from  Tientsin  for  Dairen. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  sensational  reversals 
of  fortune  had  been  everyday  events  in  Chinese  politics  ;  but  in  the 
downfall  of  Yen  in  1930  there  was  the  same  element  of  tragedy  as 
there  had  been  in  the  downfall  of  Wu  Pei-fu  in  1926.1  Both  men  had 
been  distinguished  from  the  common  run  of  War-Lords  by  a  certain 
elevation  of  character  and  nobility  of  aim ;  and  both  had  come  to 
grief  by  yielding  to  the  infirmity  of  megalomania.2  Yen’s  false  step 
was  the  more  strange  in  that  he  had  survived — while  all  other  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  and  military  commanders  who  were  in  office  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  had  fallen  one  after  another — by 
studiously  confining  his  activities  to  the  administration  of  his  own 
province.  Hence  ‘the  model  tuchun’  had  been  in  an  unique  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  had  eventually  come  down  from  his  secluded  plateau 
into  the  arena  of  the  Chinese  civil  war  by  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the 
Kuomintangin  1927.3  Yen’s  intervention  at  that  date  was  probably 
disinterested  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  Chang  Hsiieh -bang’s 
in  1930 ;  yet  in  retrospect  it  was  evident  that  this  had  been  Yen’s 
first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Once  involved  in  the  toils  of  Chinese 
politics,  he  had  followed  the  customary  courses  and  incurred  the  usual 
consequences.  Possibly  his  hand  was  forced  by  the  progress  of 
Kuomintang  propaganda  in  Shansi.  In  any  case,  whether  he  was 
driven  to  ruin  by  fear  or  by  ambition,  his  elimination  from  the  scene 
in  which  he  had  played  a  modest  and  honourable  part  for  so  long, 
and  a  more  prominent  and  less  reputable  part  in  the  finale,  seemed 
to  foreshadow  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  period  through  which 
he  had  held  his  own  for  two  decades.  It  was  ‘the  model  tiichiin’s’ 
personal  tragedy  that  he  just  failed  to  survive  long  enough  to  be  able 
to  repeat  the  Abbe  Sieyes’s  boast:  ‘J’ai  vecu.’ 

While  Yen  was  thus  leaving  the  field,  and  Feng  was  retreating  to 

1  Survey  for  1926,  Part  III  A,  section  (x). 

2  For  Wu  Pei-fu’s  career,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  p.  326. 

3  Survey  for  1927,  Part  III,  section  (i). 
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a  position  where  he  might  yet  live  to  fight  another  clay,  and  Chang 
Hsiieh-liang  was  descending  from  Manchuria  as  a  deus  ex  machind, 
bringing  peace  to  China  in  his  train,  Chiang  Kai-shek  returned 
thanks  for  his  apparently  miraculous  deliverance  by  being  baptized  a 
Christian  on  the  23rd  October,  1930.  In  China,  with  its  long  tradition 
of  syncretism  and  even  symbiosis  between  diverse  religious  cults 
and  philosophical  disciplines,  this  step  did  not  imply  so  sharp  a  breach 
with  the  convert  s  personal  and  social  environment  as  it  would  have 
implied  in  Christendom,  Islam,  or  Jewry,  where  the  divinity  to  whom 
the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic  was  declaring  allegiance  had 
been  conceived  of  as  a  jealous  God.  Indeed,  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
been  living  in  a  Christian  environment  since  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Mailing  Soong  on  the  1st  December,  1927,1  for  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  like  her  sister  Madame  Sun  Yat-sen  and  her  brother  Mr.  T.  V. 
Soong,  the  Finance  Minister,  was  a  Christian  by  birth;  and  the 
President’s  baptism  was  performed  in  his  Christian  mother-in-law’s 
house  in  Shanghai  by  the  Chinese  pastor  of  a  church  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  an  American  missionary.  Moreover,  outside 
the  circle  of  the  Soong  family  there  was  a  strong  contingent  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  Kuomintang.  Conspicuous  examples  were  Dr.  C.  T. 
Wang,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  founder  and  patron 
sage  of  the  party,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  himself.2  This  prominence  of  the 
Christian  element  in  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party  was  a  natural 
phenomenon,  since  Christianity  and  Nationalism  had  both  come  to 
China  in  the  same  setting,  as  two  components  in  the  complex  fabric 
of  Western  culture,  and  had  frequently  been  propagated  in  Chinese 
hearts  and  minds  through  the  same  personal  channels.  Moreover, 
Chinese  Christians,  through  their  personal  relations  with  foreigners, 
had  been  apt  to  receive  trainings  and  to  serve  apprenticeships  which 
fitted  them  for  the  vocation  of  politics  in  China  under  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  step  from  a  secretaryship  of  the 
Chinese  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  to  a  post  in  the  service  of 
the  Kuomintang  or  the  Nanking  Central  Government  was  easily  and 
frequently  made.  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  for  instance,  had  risen  by  this 
ladder.  Thus  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a  Chiang  Kai-shek 
in  China  was  not  such  a  revolutionary  portent  as  the  secularizing 
campaigns  of  a  Mustafa  Kemal  or  an  Amanu’llah  in  the  Islamic 
World3  or  the  anti-religious  measures  of  a  Lenin  and  his  successors  in 

1  Survey  for  1927,  p.  358. 

2  Other  examples  were  Mr.  Wang  Chung-liui,  the  President  of  the  Judicial 
Yuan,  and  Dr.  H.  II.  Kung,  the  Minister  of  Industries,  who  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  a  descendant  of  Confucius. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  III  A,  section  (vi),  and  the  present  volume, 
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the  U.S.S.R.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  event  of  some  public  and  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  private  and  cultural  significance,  because  it  showed  how 
definitely  the  tide  of  Chinese  feeling  had  turned  since  the  time,  less 
than  four  years  earlier,  when,  under  Russian  Communist  inspiration, 
Chinese  Nationalism  had  expressed  itself  in  xenophobia  not  only  to¬ 
wards  foreign  nations  but  towards  foreign  cults.1  The  declaration  of 
faith  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  made  with  impunity  (though  not  alto¬ 
gether  without  odium)  in  1930  might  have  cost  him  his  career  in  1926. 

The  first  result  of  the  coalition  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Chang  Hsueh-liang  had  been  to  bring  the  civil  war  in  northern  China 
to  a  close.  The  next  effect  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  important 
modification  in  the  system  of  government  at  Nanking.  In  the  autumn 
of  1930  China  was  being  governed  in  theory  under  the  regime  of  the 
Organic  Law  promulgated  on  the  3rd  October,  1928,  in  which  it 
had  been  announced  that  ‘the  period  of  militarism’ — the  first  of 
the  three  stages  through  which  China  had  to  travel  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen — had  at  length  passed  over  into  the 
second  stage,  ‘the  period  of  tutelage’.2  Unhappily,  the  theory  had 
broken  down  inasmuch  as  the  plague  of  militarism  had  broken  out 
again .  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  had  been  translated  into  practice 
inasmuch  as  the  civil  Government  of  China,  so  far  as  their  authority 
was  effective,  had  been  organized  as  a  monopoly  of  the  Kuomintang 
and  indeed  of  one  wing  of  the  party.  Under  this  regime  the  long- 
suffering  Chinese  people,  after  being  belaboured  for  twenty  years 
with  military  rods,  had  to  suffer  in  addition  the  stings  of  political 
scorpions.  The  most  vexatious  of  these  tormentors  were  not  the  lead¬ 
ing  politicians  and  high  officials  at  Nanking  ;  for  these  were  too  distant 
or  too  much  preoccupied  or  too  large-minded  to  exercise  a  personal 
tyranny  over  the  masses.  In  China,  as  in  Turkey,  Italy,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  countries  which  at  this  time  were  passing  through  a  similar 
phase  and  living  under  a  similar  regime,  the  scorpion’s  sting  was  in  the 
tail.  The  really  vexatious  tyrants  were  the  Tang  Pu — the  local  organs 
of  the  Kuommtang,  which  wielded,  and  often  abused,  an  arbitrary 
power  unregulated  by  any  effective  responsible  central  control.  The 
first  authoritative  voice  to  be  raised  in  protest  had  been  that  of  the 

Part  III,  section  (i).  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  secularist  element  in  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang;  and  in  1930  this  element  was  apparently  in  a  position  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  at  Nanking.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
was,  of  course,  the  crucial  department  of  state  from  this  point  of  view.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  the  situation  in  China  in  1930  is  compared  with  those  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Turkey  and  Afghanistan,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  China  at  this 
time  the  issue  between  religion  and  secularism  was  not  a  burning  question. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  Part  III  A,  section  (xii)  (d). 

2  Survey  for  1928,  p.  389;  Survey  for  1929,  p.  297. 
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scholai ,  philosopher,  and  man  of  letters,  Hu  Shih,  who  championed 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  with  his  pen  as  became  a 
literatus  inspired  by  the  best  traditions  of  Western  as  well  as  Chinese 
culture.  In  the  hope  of  safeguarding  the  people  against  these  abuses 
and  mitigating  the  popular  resentment  against  the  party  to  which 
this  situation  was  giving  rise,  a  group  of  enlightened  statesmen  at 
Nanking  had  promoted  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1930.  The  Bill  had  been  accepted  by  the  Central  Political  Council,1 
but  had  then  been  thrown  out  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Ivuomintang,  at  the  instance  of  Hu  Han-min,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  'the  state  of  tutelage’  to  invest  the  people 
with  rights  which,  ex  hypothesi ,  they  were  not  yet  qualified  to  exercise. 

The  issue  which  was  thus  shelved  by  the  fanaticism — or  the  self- 
interest — of  party  politicians  at  Nanking  was  thrust  into  the  back¬ 
ground  by  the  recrudescence  of  the  civil  war  until  it  was  raised  again 
by  Chang  Hsiieh-liang  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  entered 
the  arena  on  the  Nanking  Government’s  side.  Thereafter  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  attitude  in  the  matter  was  indicated  in  a  message,  broad¬ 
cast  from  Nanking  on  the  10th  October,  1930, 2  in  which  he  formulated 
five  imperative  needs  of  the  moment.  The  first  point  in  his  programme 
was  the  suppression  of  Communist  bandits;  the  second  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  public  finances  ;  the  third  was  the  purification  of 
the  public  administration ;  the  fourth  was  the  development  of  the 
national  economic  resources  ;  the  fifth  was  c  the  extension  of  local  self- 
government  so  that  the  period  of  political  tutelage  ’  might  ‘  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  an  early  date  and  true  democracy  brought  into  existence’. 

The  next  development  was  the  arrival  of  Chang  Hsiieh-liang  by 
train  at  Nanking  on  the  12th  November,  1930,  the  day  before  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang  was  due  to  meet 
for  its  fourth  plenary  session.  On  the  17th  he  made  a  public  speech 
in  which  he  announced  that  an  understanding  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  had  been  reached  between  himself  and  Chiang  Kai-shek ;  and 
the  joint  authority  of  the  two  commanders  turned  the  balance  against 
the  oligarchic  faction  in  the  counsels  of  the  Kuomintang.  Before  the 
session  closed,  the  Committee  promulgated  two  important  docu¬ 
ments.  The  first  was  a  manifesto  announcing  the  decision  not  only 
to  implement,  in  detail,  President  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  five  points,  but 
also  to  convoke,  in  May  1931,  a  People’s  Convention  which  was  to 
have  cognizance  of  all  fundamental  problems  of  state  and  was  to  fix 

1  For  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  Central  Political  Council,  see  the 
Survey  for  1929 ,  p.  320. 

2  Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  18th  October,  1930. 
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the  date  for  the  inauguration  of  a  definitive  constitution.  The  second 
document  was  a  circular  order  to  members  of  the  party ,  taking  them 
to  task  for  treating  the  party  as  a  source  of  personal  livelihood,  for 
arrogating  to  the  local  party  organizations  the  functions  of  the  local 
public  authorities,  and  for  being  guilty  of  misbehaviour  in  word  and 
deed  towards  the  people.  In  all  these  matters  party  members  were 
called  upon  to  mend  their  ways.  On  this  showing  it  seemed  probable 
that  ‘the  period  of  tutelage  ’  would  be  succeeded  by  the  next  regime 
— of  whatever  complexion  this  might  prove  to  be — before  the  lapse 
of  more  than  half  the  canonical  term  of  five  years. 

Of  all  the  points  which  figured  in  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  October  mes¬ 
sage  and  in  the  Central  Executive  Committee’s  November  manifesto, 
the  suppression  of  brigandage  and  the  relief  of  famine  were  perhaps 
the  most  urgent.  In  every  phase  of  the  Chinese  disorders  these  two 
spectres — seated,  like  Black  Care,  behind  the  horseman’s  back — had 
ridden  in  the  rear  of  the  contending  armies  ;  and  with  each  recurrence 
of  civil  war  the  attendant  scourges  had  descended  upon  the  backs  of 
the  Chinese  people  ever  more  heavily,  until,  during  the  campaign  of 
1930,  banditry  in  the  provinces  south  of  the  Yangtse  and  famine  in 
Shensi  and  Kansu  reached  what  was  perhaps  their  highest  known 
pitch  of  intensity. 

Anything  in  the  nature  of  a  systematic  account  of  these  ravages  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  Survey.  The  vast  tale  of  Chinese  victims  was 
unrecorded ;  and  it  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  put  on  record  the 
relatively  short  and  accurately  ascertainable  list  of  foreign  victims 
of  brigandage ;  for  though  the  story  was  rendered  memorable  by 
incidents  of  tragedy  and  heroism,  it  no  longer  had  the  political  signifi¬ 
cance  that  had  attached  to  the  anti-foreign  movement  during  the 
period  of  Russian  Communist  influence  in  China  which  had  come 
to  an  end  in  1927.1  Thereafter  the  scourge  fell  upon  Chinese  and 
foreigners  indiscriminately  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers 
in  the  country. 

Some  notion  of  the  scale  on  which  the  brigands  conducted  their 
operations  in  southern  China  in  1930  maybe  conveyed  by  a  hap¬ 
hazard  selection  from  the  chronicle  of  their  exploits  in  sacking  entire 
cities.  For  instance,  on  the  30th  March,  1930,  one  band  sacked  the 
city  of  Kanchow  in  Kiangsi  and  thereafter  dealt  likewise  with  two 
neighbouring  cities  in  Kwangtung.  In  May  other  bands  sacked  Yun- 
yang  and  Simakow,  two  cities  of  Hupeh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Han. 
In  July  others  sacked  Chaoping,  a  city  of  Kwangtung  to  the  north 
of  Swatow.  On  the  27th  July  the  unfortunate  city  of  Changsha,  which 
1  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  333-44;  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  366-99. 
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had.  received  a  visitation  from  Chang  Fa-kwei  and  his  ‘Ironsides ’  the 
month  before,1  was  occupied  for  five  days  by  brigands  marching  under 
the  banner  of  Communism ;  and  when  these  guests  were  induced  to 
depart  in  consideration  of  a  gratuity  of  $1,000,000  (Mex.),  it  was 
feared  for  a  moment  that  they  would  repeat  this  safe  and  lucra¬ 
tive  operation  at  Hankow.  In  the  course  of  July  and  August  other 
brigands  sacked  Chungmiaochen  and  Hwangmotachen  in  An¬ 
hwei  ;  others  Linchwang  and  Kiuhwashen  and  Chwenkaichen 
and  V  ahchang  and  J ukao  in  Kiangsu ;  others  Hanchengchen  in 
Honan  ;  and  others  Lienchieng  in  Fukien.2  At  the  end  of  November 
Changte,  in  Hunan,  suffered  the  fate  which  had  previously  overtaken 
Changsha. 

The  outrages  in  the  metropolitan  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Anhwei 
were  particularly  significant  as  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
Nanking  Government,  under  the  stress  of  a  civil  war  on  two  fronts, 
had  lost  the  power  to  maintain  law  and  order — not  to  speak  of  coping 
with  the  economic  distress  to  which  this  epidemic  of  lawlessness  was 
directly  due.  In  October  the  Government  sent  three  divisions,  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Honan  front  by  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war,  to  deal 
with  the  brigands  in  Hupeh,  Hunan  and  Kiangsi.  At  the  beginning 
of  December  Chiang  Kai-shek  himself  took  the  matter  in  hand.  He 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  brigands  who  renounced  Communism 
and  laid  down  their  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  known  that 
no  less  than  300,000  troops,  20  gunboats  and  30  aeroplanes  had  been 
detailed  for  a  systematic  campaign  of  suppression.  He  took  command 
of  the  subsequent  operations  in  person. 

As  for  the  famine,  it  was  reported  at  the  beginning  of  1930  by  a 
special  delegate  of  the  China  International  Famine  Relief  Commission, 
who  had  been  investigating  conditions  in  Central  Shensi,  that,  out  of 
a  population  of  some  six  million,  two  million  were  estimated  to  have 
died  of  starvation  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  and  two  mil¬ 
lion  more  were  expected  to  die  before  the  next  harvest.3  Equally 
harrowing  accounts,  also  at  first  hand,  of  conditions  in  Kansu  were 
given  by  an  officer  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  who  visited  that  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  order  to  dispense  funds  which  the 
American  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Relief  Commission  had  allo¬ 
cated.4  The  tragic  irony  of  the  situation  was  that,  while  millions 

1  See  p.  336  above. 

2  The  statements  in  this  sentence  are  made  on  the  authority  of  The  Times, 
20tli  September,  1930. 

3  The  Times,  14th  January,  1930. 

4  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Andrews’s  own  account  of  this  expedition  will  be  found  in 
The  Times,  2nd  and  3rd  December,  1930. 
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were  dying  of  starvation  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  there  was  a  disposable 
surplus  of  food-supplies  in  other  provinces  of  China  and  a  superfluity 
in  the  world  as  a  whole  which  was  so  vast  that  its  depressing  effect  on 
prices  was  paralysing  the  general  system  of  world  economy.1  Why, 
in  1930,  did  not  superfluous  North  American  wheat  find  its  way  in 
any  appreciable  quantities  into  empty  Chinese  mouths  ?  That  ques¬ 
tion,  which  presented  itself  insistently  during  the  year  to  people  of 
good  sense  and  goodwill,2  found  its  answer  in  the  cumulative  effect 
of  two  adverse  factors  which  in  combination  proved  almost  invin¬ 
cible.  The  first  factor  was  the  internal  political  situation  in  China 
itself:  the  scourge  of  civil  war  and  banditry  which  dislocated  or 
diverted  the  already  insufficient  local  apparatus  for  transport  and 
communication  and  the  twin  scourge  of  fiscal  rapacity  and  personal 
corruption  which  paralysed  the  operations  of  commerce  and  philan¬ 
thropy.3  The  second  factor  was  the  international  financial  situation: 
the  plight  of  an  international  society  which  had  reached  a  state  of 
world-wide  economic  interdependence  without  having  evolved  the 
financial  organization  for  mobilizing  credit  and  evoking  purchasing- 
power  on  a  corresponding  scale.  Of  these  two  adverse  factors,  the 
first  seemed  likely  to  be  the  more  tractable.  At  the  time  of  writing,  it 
was  not  inconceivable  that  the  Government  of  China  might  be  recon¬ 
ditioned  within  a  short  span  of  time  by  the  joint  exertions  of  a 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  a  Chang  Hslieh-liang ;  but  mankind  was  still 
awaiting  the  epiphany  of  the  genius  who  would  create,  ex  nihilo,  the 
financial  organization  which  was  the  crying  need  of  the  world. 

A  signal  illustration  of  the  financial  helplessness  of  the  world  at 
this  time  was  the  inability  to  cope  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver — 
a  commodity  which  was  still  the  basis  of  currency  in  certain  countries, 
notably  in  China,  and  therefore  could  not  fluctuate  in  value  without 

1  See  the  present  volume,  pp.  479-81. 

2  See,  for  example,  the  resolution,  introduced  by  the  United  States  Senator 
McMaster  and  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  at  Washington  in  March  1930,  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$25,000,000  from  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  wheat  and  flour,  produced  in  the  United  States,  for  distribution  in 
China.  See  further  a  letter,  dated  the  24th  April,  1930,  from  Mr.  C.  Delisle 
Burns  which  was  published  in  The  Times  on  the  30th  April.  On  the  28th  July, 
1930,  Mr.  Capper,  United  States  Senator  from  the  wheat-growing  State  of 
Kansas,  renewed  in  a  personal  interview  with  President  Hoover  the  suggestion 
for  the  provision  of  credits  for  the  marketing  of  American  flour  in  China. 

3  On  this,  see  a  statement,  published  in  The  Times,  22nd  August,  1930,  by 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  International  Famine  Relief  Commission  in 
West  China,  Mr.  H.  S.  Aldrich.  This  statement  corroborates  the  American 
Red  Cross  Commission’s  report  of  the  22nd  April,  1929,  which  has  been  quoted 
in  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  313. 
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this  fluctuation  producing  a  peculiarly  disturbing  effect  upon  the 
course  of  international  trade.  On  the  15th  January,  1930,  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Finance  instructed  the  Customs  Administration  that  cus¬ 
toms  duties  on  imports  from  abroad  were  to  be  collected  on  a  gold 
basis  as  from  the  1st  February.  In  August  a  sub -committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  influence  of  the  decline  of  silver  prices  as  a  contributing 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  China 
was  set  up  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  at 
Washington.  This  sub -committee  reported  in  favour  of  the  formation 
of  an  international  pool  of  silver-producing  countries  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  the  Chinese  Government  with  a  silver  loan.  At  the  same 
time  the  Chinese  Government  themselves  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
questing  the  Indian  Government  to  desist  from  a  policy  of  selling 
silver  cheap  to  private  buyers  in  China.  In  each  of  these  transactions 
every  party  was  pursuing  some  sectional  interest  of  its  own.  The 
Indian  Government,  having  placed  their  own  currency  on  a  gold  basis, 
were  attempting  to  unload  their  now  unwanted  silver  stocks ;  the 
American  silver-producers  were  attempting  to  expand  the  market  of 
an  over-produced  commodity;  and  the  Chinese  Government  were 
attempting  to  arrest,  or  at  any  rate  to  indemnify  themselves  for,  the 
depreciation  of  their  currency.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1930  it  looked 
as  though  the  political  anarchy  of  China  might  yield  pride  of  place 
before  long  to  the  financial  anarchy  of  the  world. 

Note  on  Silver. 

The  following  estimated  figures,  showing  the  silver  situation  for  1930, 
were  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  in  his  report  to  the  Ordinary  Yearly  Meeting  which  was  held 
in  Hongkong  on  the  28th  February,  1931: 

On  the  production  side,  we  had  244  million  fine  ounces  of  new  output, 
29  million  ounces  from  sales  by  the  Indian  Government,  22  millions  from 
sales  by  France  of  demonetized  coin,  and  20  million  ounces  from  similar 
sales  by  Indo-China.  This  gives  a  grand  total  of  about  315  million  fine 
ounces  put  on  to  the  market.  On  the  consumption  side,  India  imported 
90  million  ounces,  and  China  and  Hong  Kong  130  millions  (showing  an 
increase,  over  the  previous  year,  of  20  million  ounces  in  the  case  of  India, 
and  a  decrease  of  13  millions  in  the  case  of  China).  The  total  excess  of 
production  for  the  year  may  be  estimated  at  95  million  ounces,  amply 
sufficient — when  taken  in  conjunction  with  trade  depression  and  falling 
commodity  prices — to  account  for  the  phenomenal  weakness  of  the 
metal.  The  measure  of  this  weakness  is  given  by  the  more  or  less  steady 
drop  during  the  course  of  the  year,  from  a  maximum  figure  of  21.5/8  pence 
per  ounce,  to  14.1/2  pence  an  ounce,  a  fall  of  7.1/8  pence. 

The  same  authority,  on  the  same  occasion,  declared  that  the  fall  of  silver 
during  the  year  1930  had  ‘been  a  calamity  for  the  Eastern  trade — a 
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calamity  seriously  enhanced  by  the  simultaneous  decline  of  world  com¬ 
modity  prices’ — and  that  the  silver  market,  ‘from  being  the  field  of  the 
specialist,’  had  ‘become  a  matter  of  universal  interest  and  concern’. 

The  local  effect  of  this  general  phenomenon  upon  the  life  of  China  was 
presented  as  follows  in  a  letter  of  the  20th  March',  1931,  which  was  addressed 
by  a  foreign  resident  in  China  to  the  writer  of  this  Survey: 

The  fall  in  silver  has  (1)  restricted  China’s  imports  (though  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  their  gold  value  fell  less  than  20  per  cent,  from  the 
previous  year’s  figures) ;  (2)  presumably  stimulated  her  exports  beyond 
what  they  would  have  been  otherwise  ;  (3)  burdened  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  heavy  increase  in  the  silver  cost  of  their  gold  commitments  ; 
(4)  handicapped  Chinese  industrial  progress  in  one  direction  by  raising 
the  cost  of  imported  machinery,  but  assisted  it  in  another  by  widening 
still  further  the  margin  between  foreign  and  Chinese  production  costs 
reckoned  in  terms  of  gold.  As  regards  (1)  and  (2),  the  effect  of  the  drop 
of  silver  has  been  set  off  by  the  fall  in  commodity  gold  prices,  wdiich  in 
some  cases  exceeds  the  fall  in  silver ;  and  when  the  effect  of  the  world 
economic  depression  is  also  taken  into  account,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  disentangle  one  cause  from  another  and  to  say  how  the  depreciation 
of  silver  has  worked  on  China’s  foreign  trade.  As  regards  (3),  the  Govern¬ 
ment  actually  gained  by  one  way  of  reckoning.  Owing  to  the  drop  in 
silver  they  decided  to  collect  import  duties  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the 
amount  collected  in  this  manner  exceeded — I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
— the  amount  they  disbursed  for  all  their  gold  loan  commitments  (of 
course  we  do  not  know  how  much  they  may  have  spent  on  their  foreign 
services,  imported  munitions  of  war,  &c.).  As  regards  (4),  the  drop,  as  I 
say,  must  have  cut  both  ways.  To  deduce  anything  from  this  as  to  the 
general  effect  on  China  seems  to  me  pretty  hopeless.  It  is  hard  to  say 
anything  for  certain  except  that  the  instability  of  the  silver  exchange 
has  been  an  unmitigated  evil. 

Both  the  fall  in  silver  and  the  concurrent  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  other 
commodities  were  phenomena  of  a  world-wide  range  which  affected  China 
without  being  subject  to  her  control.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that 
China  would  have  been  affected  far  less  seriously  in  1930  if  she  had  not 
neglected  certain  opportunities,  which  had  been  open  to  her  earlier  in  the 
century,  of  transferring  her  currency  to  the  gold  standard.  This  point  is 
brought  out  in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer 
of  this  Survey  by  a  Western  economist  who  had  studied  Chinese  currency 
problems  on  the  spot : 

The  gradual  abandonment  of  the  silver  and  the  bi-metallic  standards, 
first  by  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  then  by  those  of 
Asia,  created  a  danger  for  the  dwindling  number  of  countries  who 
retained  that  standard.  As  the  chief  use  of  silver  is  monetary,  whether 
as  coin  in  circulation  or  as  reserve,  these  successive  abandonments 
curtailed  the  future  demand  for  silver,  while  throwing  large  reserves  of 
silver  on  the  market  for  conversion  into  gold.  The  shocks  of  these  falls 
in  price  fell  on  the  surviving  silver  standard  countries  with  increasing 
severity,  especially  as  the  production  of  silver  came  to  be  less  dependent 
on  cost,  silver  being  a  by-product  of  lead,  nickel,  and  other  metals.  The 
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situation  was  like  one  of  those  round  games  in  which  the  last  man  in  the 
ring  pays  forfeit  for  all. 

One  of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  the  failure  of  China  to  liquidate  her 
revolution  quickly,  is  that  she  has  been  left  in  the  ring  and  has  to  pay  the 
forfeit.  India  got  out  finally,  after  edging  away  ever  since  1893,  and  went 
on  to  a  Gold  Bullion  Standard.  Since  1926,  India  has  sold  considerable 
quantities  of  her  silver  reserves,  though  on  balance  she  has  bought  more 
than  she  has  sold.  That  is,  she  has  bought,  but  less  than  usual. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  international  action  could  have  prevented 
this  misfortune  from  overtaking  China.  The  Reorganization  Loan,1 
which  was  the  result  of  international  co-operation,  was  intended  among 
other  things  to  make  possible  the  reform  of  the  currency  by  that  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  coinage  which  the  monetary  commissioner,  Vissering,  had 
declared  to  be  the  first  step  towards  stabilization.  It  was  spent  on  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  dynasty.2  At  any  time,  even  during  the  War, 
it  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  China  to  raise  the  loan  necessary  to 
finance  the  reform,  and  borrow  the  experts  required,  if  internal  conditions 
had  been  such  that  any  one  could  safely  be  trusted  with  a  mint,  let  alone 
a  printing  press.  They  never  were  such,  and  are  not  such  to-day  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  The  reason  is  not  so  much  international  anarchy, 
financial  or  political,  as  the  slow  rate  of  growth  of  new  social  tissue  in 
China  itself.  To  be  thoroughly  slangy,  China  missed  the  ’bus,  not 
because  there  was  a  scramble,  but  because  she  was  paralytic. 

Perhaps  these  quotations  from  expert  authorities  may  enlighten  readers 
of  this  Survey  on  a  matter  in  which  the  present  writer  is  a  layman.3 


(ii)  Relations  between  the  Nanking  Government  and 
Foreign  Powers. 

During  the  year  1930  the  influence  of  Chinese  internal  affairs  upon 
the  foreign  relations  of  China  was  negative  rather  than  positive.  The 
progress  of  certain  transactions  was  retarded,  but  no  new  ‘incidents’ 
of  any  serious  importance  occurred. 

The  threat  of  an  ‘incident’  did  indeed  present  itself,  without  even¬ 
tually  coming  to  a  head,  in  connexion  with  the  recrudescence  of  the  civil 
war.  Yen  Hsi-shan’s  pronunciamiento  of  the  3rd  April,  1930, 4  which 
once  again  divided  the  territory  of  the  Chinese  Republic  between  two 
warring  camps,  reopened  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  revenues 
collected  by  the  China  Maritime  Customs  Service,  which  had  been  a 
burning  question  on  previous  occasions  when  an  analogous  military 
and  political  situation  had  existed.5  On  these  previous  occasions  the 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1920—3,  Part  VI,  section  (iii). 

2  By  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  1914-15. 

3  For  the  general  economic  setting  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1930 
see  Part  VI,  section  (i)  of  the  present  volume. 

4  See  p.  335  above. 

5  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  293-5 ;  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  398-400. 
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central  administration  of  the  customs  had  been  located  in  Peking,1 
and  the  customs  revenues  from  the  whole  of  China,  so  far  as  these 
were  not  earmarked  for  the  service  of  foreign  loans,  had  been  paid 
over  to  a  nominal  All-China  Central  Government  at  Peking  over  which 
successive  groups  of  Northern  War-Lords  exercised  control.  In  those 
circumstances  the  Kuomintang  Government  had  rebelled  against  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  revenues  were  being  collected  in  the  territories 
under  their  rule  for  the  benefit  of  their  adversaries.2  In  1930  the  tables 
were  turned.  The  central  administration  of  the  China  Maritime  Cus¬ 
toms  was  now  located  in  Shanghai,  and  this  time  it  was  the  Northern 
War-Lords  who  saw  revenues  being  collected,  under  their  noses, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kuomintang  Central  Government  at  Nanking, 
against  which  they  had  just  proclaimed  a  crusade.  Like  causes  being 
apt  to  produce  like  effects,  Yen  Hsi-shan  reacted  in  1930  as  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  Government  had  reacted  in  1928.  The  issue  arose  over  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  accruing  at  the  Customs  Office  at  Tientsin.  Yen 
first  proposed  that  this  should  be  deposited  in  safe  custody  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  civil  war ;  and  when  the  Nanking  Government 
demurred,  he  proceeded,  on  the  16th  June,  to  eject  the  local  foreign 
commissioner,  Colonel  Hayley  Bell,  and  to  install  in  his  place  another 
British  subject,  Mr.  Lennox  Simpson  (‘Putnam  Weale’),  who  was  not 
an  employee  of  the  Customs  Service,  with  a  commission  to  collect  the 
customs  on  Yen’s  behalf.  This  turn  of  affairs  might  have  placed 
foreign  shippers,  merchants,  and  Governments  in  an  awkward  predica¬ 
ment  if  it  had  long  continued ;  but  it  was  terminated  upon  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Tientsin  by  Chang  Hsiieh-liang’s  troops  on  the  21st  September.3 
‘The  Young  Marshal’  declined  to  recognize  Mr.  Simpson  ; 4  and,  at  his 
invitation,  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  Mr.  F.  W.  Maze,  sent  an 
acting  commissioner  to  Tientsin  to  reassume  control. 

On  the  12th  March,  1930,  a  Sino- Japanese  customs  agreement, 
with  certain  accompanying  protocols,  was  initialed  at  Nanking.  In 
these  instruments  Japan  recognized  China’s  right  to  tariff  autonomy,5 
while  China  undertook  to  abolish  lilcin 6  and  other  internal  duties  of  an 

1  For  the  transfer  of  the  central  administration  from  Peking  to  Shanghai  in 
1928.  see  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  399. 

2  On  this  point,  see  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  294-5,  and  the  Survey  for  1928, 

pp.  399-400.  3  See  p.  337  above. 

4  Mr.  Simpson’s  escapade  had  a  tragic  ending.  On  the  1st  October,  1930,  he 
was  shot,  in  his  house  at  Tientsin,  by  Chinese  assailants,  and  he  subsequently 
died  of  his  wounds. 

5  This  right  had  not  been  recognized  in  the  Sino -Japanese  exchange  of  notes 
of  the  30th  January,  1929  (see  the  Survey  for  1928,  p.  431). 

6  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  480-1;  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  371-3;  Survey 
for  1928,  pp.  377,  379  n. 
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irregular  character.  Further,  China  accorded  Japan  most-favoured¬ 
nation  treatment ;  and  reciprocal  concessions  were  agreed  upon  in 
regard  to  import  duties  levied  in  one  country  on  specific  articles 
originating  in  the  other  country. 

On  the  16th  May,  1930,  the  Sino-French  exchange  of  notes  of  the 
23rd  December,  192S,1  was  implemented  by  the  signature,  at  Nanking, 
of  a  convention  (accompanied  by  four  annexes  and  a  protocol)  and 
three  separate  letters  constituting  a  comprehensive  settlement  of 
relations  between  China  and  French  Indo-China.2 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  Chinese  tariff, 
and  this  was  brought  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1931. 3 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  quiescence  of  Sino-foreign  relations 
in  1930  was  given  by  the  happiness  of  Shanghai  in  having  virtually  no 
history  to  be  recorded  in  respect  of  these  twelve  months — pending  the 
presentation  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Justice  Feetham,  who  had  landed  in 
the  International  Settlement  on  the  13th  January.4  On  the  23rd 
January,  1930,  ‘the  Shanghai  shooting  incident’  of  the  30th  May,  1925, 5 
was  at  last  finally  liquidated  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  $150,000 
(Mex.)  as  ‘a  compassionate  grant’  to  the  families  of  the  persons  killed 
and  injured  on  that  occasion,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  this  payment, 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  in  full  satisfaction  for  all  claims  against 
the  Council  on  this  head.  Meanwhile,  on  the  6th  January,  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Council  had  unanimously  decided  to  submit  to  the  ratepayers 
of  the  Settlement  a  resolution  to  increase  the  number  of  Chinese 
Councillors  from  three  to  five.6  At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
foreign  ratepayers  which  was  held  on  the  16th  April  this  resolution 
was  defeated — an  awkward  contretemps,  since  five  prospective  Coun¬ 
cillors  had  already  been  elected  by  the  Chinese  Ratepayers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  expectation  that  the  resolution  would  be  carried.  How¬ 
ever,  the  vote  of  the  1 6th  April  was  reversed  on  the  8th  May,  by  a  large 
majority,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  foreign  ratepayers  at  which  the 
attendance  was  the  largest  ever  recorded. 

In  the  field  of  Sino-British  relations  the  first  event  of  the  year 
was  a  British  protest.  It  arose  out  of  an  aspiration,  cherished  by  the 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  427-8. 

2  For  a  precis,  see  Le  Temps,  25th  July,  1930. 

3  Statement  by  Mr.  Gillett  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the 
21st  January,  1931,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question. 

4  For  the  invitation  extended  to  Mr.  Justice  Feetham  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  International  Settlement  in  Shanghai,  see  the  Survey  for  1929, 
p.  331. 

5  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  III,  section  (xi). 

6  For  the  creation  of  the  first  three  Chinese  Councillorsliips,  see  the  Stirvey 
for  1929,  pp.  323-4. 
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Mukden  Government,  to  build  a  port  at  Hulutao,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Liaotung,  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Japanese  leased  territory 
of  Kwantung,  in  order  that  the  territory  under  Chinese  administration 
in  Manchuria  might  be  enabled  to  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  a  port  under  Chinese  control.  This  Chinese  project  does  not 
seem  to  have  perturbed  either  the  Japanese  Government  or  the 
directors  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway ;  for  though  the  project 
might  be  inspired  by  an  ultimate  intention  of  ‘side-tracking’  the 
Japanese  port  of  Dairen,  the  provision  of  anything  comparable  to  the 
facilities  which  Dairen  afforded  was  likely  to  be  beyond  the  financial 
capacity  of  China  for  as  long  a  time  ahead  as  could  be  taken  into 
practical  consideration,  while,  if  and  when  the  Chinese  became 
possessed  of  the  means,  as  well  as  the  will,  to  develop  Hulutao  into 
another  Dairen,  it  was  not  improbable  that  sufficient  traffic  to  keep 
two  such  ports  busy  would  have  been  created  by  the  natural  expansion 
of  Manchurian  trade.  Accordingly,  when  the  Chinese  authorities 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Netherlands  Harbour  Works  for  the 
construction  of  a  port  (on  a  modest  scale)  at  Hulutao,  the  Japanese 
Government  made  no  sign.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  was  reported 
that,  on  instructions  from  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Railways,  a  contract 
had  been  signed  between  the  Netherlands  Harbour  Works  and  the 
Peking-Mukden  Railway,  under  which  the  cost  for  the  harbour  works 
at  Hulutao  was  to  be  met  by  the  allocation  of  funds  from  this  railway’s 
earnings,  the  British  Minister  in  China  was  instructed  to  represent  to 
the  Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  charging  of  any  new 
loan  on  the  security  of  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  except  through 
the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  constituted  a  breach  of  Article  5 
of  the  Railway  Loan  Agreement  concluded  between  the  Corporation 
and  China  in  1896.  Sir  Miles  Lampson  was  instructed  at  the  same 
time  to  urge  the  Chinese  authorities  to  allocate  the  surplus  earnings  of 
the  railway  in  full  for  the  payment  of  the  outstanding  debts  of  the 
railway,  and  to  represent  that  the  reported  contract  ought  not  to  be 
put  into  execution  before  these  debts  had  been  fully  met  and  until  the 
consent  of  the  Corporation  had  been  obtained.1 

This  affair,  however,  was  not  comparable  in  importance  to  three 

1  Reply  circulated  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  24th  February,  1930.  There  were 
two  loans — ‘the  Skangkai-Fengching  Mortgage  Redemption’  and  ‘tke  P.M.R. 
Double  Track  Loan’ — wkick  bad  both  been  made  on  tke  security  of  tke 
P.M.R.  surplus  earnings.  Botk  loans  were  in  default,  and  tke  moneys  specifically 
pledged  were  being  paid  instead  to  tke  Netherlands  Harbour  Works.  Tke 
railway .  administration  also  appears  to  kave  been  ignoring  requests  from 
British  firms  for  payment  in  respect  of  materials  supplied  a  number  of  years 
back. 
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questions — the  rendition  of  the  British  leased  territory  of  Weihaiwei, 
the  rendition  of  the  British  Concession  at  Amoy,1  and  the  remission  of 
payments  in  respect  of  the  British  share  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity— all 
of  which  were  the  siibject  of  Sino-British  negotiations  that  resulted  in 
agreement  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  rendition  of  Weihaiwei  had  been  pending  since  the  1st  February, 
1922,  when  it  had  been  promised  in  public,  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  by  Lord  Balfour.  The  implementation  of 
this  promise  had  been  delayed  partly  by  difficulties,  arising  in  the 
course  of  negotiation,  over  details  connected  with  certain  amenities 
and  facilities  which  the  British  Government  wished  to  retain  in  the 
territory  after  rendition  had  taken  place.  The  delay  was  also  due  in 
part  to  the  prolonged  unsettlement  of  the  internal  condition  of  China. 
In  1924,  for  example,  a  laboriously  negotiated  agreement  had  fallen 
through,  on  the  eve  of  consummation,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the 
particular  Chinese  Government  by  which  these  negotiations  had  been 
conducted  on  the  Chinese  side.  A  fresh  ‘convention  for  the  rendition 
of  Weihaiwei  and  agreement  regarding  certain  facilities  for  His 
Majesty’s  Navy  after  rendition’  were  signed  at  Nanking,  on  the  18th 
April,  1930,  by  Sir  Miles  Lampson  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang.  The  terms  of 
these  two  instruments  need  not  be  summarized  here,  since  the  texts 
are  printed  in  full  in  the  accompanying  volume  of  documents.2  In  this 
place  it  need  only  be  observed  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
rendition  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  on  which  the  convention  itself 
came  into  force  (Art.  10),  and  the  coming  into  force  of  the  convention 
was  to  be  effected  on  or  before  the  1st  October,  1930  (Art.  20).  This 
provision  for  delaying  the  implementation  of  the  convention  from  the 
spring  to  the  autumn  reflected  the  realities  of  the  political  situation 
at  the  date  of  signature,  which  fell  within  the  same  calendar  month  as 
the  recrudescence  of  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Indeed,  during  the  next 
four  months,  while  the  fate  of  the  Nanking  Government  hung  in  the 
balance,  it  remained  an  open  question  whether  the  Weihaiwei  rendi¬ 
tion  agreement  of  1930  would  not  prove,  like  the  antecedent  agree¬ 
ment  of  1924,  to  have  been  still-born.  This  question  did  not  receive 
a  definitive  answer  until  the  survival  of  the  Nanking  Government 
was  assured  by  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  victory  over  Yen  Hsi-shan  and 
Chang  Hsiieh-liang’s  intervention  in  August.3  Thereupon,  on  the  5th 
September,  Sir  Miles  Lampson  left  Peiping  for  Nanking,  arrived  in 

1  For  the  condition  of  the  British  Concession  at  Amoy  at  this  time,  see  the 
Survey  for  1929,  Part  IV  A,  section  (iii)  (e). 

2  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930.  The  texts  are  also  printed  in 
the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3590  of  1930. 

3  See  pp.  336-7  above. 
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the  capital  of  the  Republic  on  the  9th,  and  came  to  an  agreement  with 
Dr.  Wang  that  both  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  the  act  of  rendi¬ 
tion  should  duly  take  place  on  the  1st  October,  as  the  convention 
provided.  This  agreement  was  carried  out  without  mishap.  On  the 
28th  September  the  headmen  of  the  villages  of  the  leased  territory 
waited  on  the  British  Commissioner  to  bid  him  farewell  and  signified 
their  appreciation  of  the  outgoing  administration  in  a  traditional 
Chinese  manner  by  presenting  him  with  a  porcelain  bowl  filled  with 
pure  water — a  silent  symbol  which  spoke  more  eloquently  than  any 
verbal  eulogy.  The  formalities  of  the  rendition  itself  were  executed, 
on  the  1st  October,  1930,  with  some  ceremony. 

Although  the  leased  territory  of  Weihaiwei  could  not  compare,  in 
either  strategic  or  commercial  importance,  with  the  sister-territories 
of  Kiaochow  (on  the  opposite  coast  of  Shantung)  and  Kwantung  (on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Chihli),  the  act  which  had  thus  been 
accomplished  on  the  1st  October,  1930,  was  nevertheless  a  notable 
event ;  for  it  was  an  instance  of  a  phenomenon  which  had  been  rare, 
hitherto,  in  the  history  of  international  relations:  the  voluntary 
transfer  of  territory  by  one  Government  to  another  Government,  in 
contrast  to  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  territory  had  been 
transferred  under  military  duress  or  diplomatic  pressure.  Great 
Britain  already  had  one  such  deed  to  her  credit:  the  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  in  1864.  Superficially,  the  rendition  of 
Weihaiwei  was  not  an  act  of  such  merit  as  that,  since  the  Ionian 
Republic  had  been  a  British  protectorate  whereas  Weihaiwei  was 
a  piece  of  territory  which  had  never  ceased  to  be  under  Chinese 
sovereignty  and  had  been  merely  leased  to  the  British  Government 
for  a  period  which  had  actually  terminated  twenty-five  years  before ! 1 
Moreover,  at  the  respective  dates  of  transfer,  the  Ionian  Islands  had 
been  in  British  hands  for  half  a  century  and  Weihaiwei  only  for  thirty 
years.  Yet,  fundamentally,  the  rendition  of  this  leased  territory  in 
China,  at  this  date,  was  perhaps  not  less  remarkable  than  the  Ionian 
precedent;  for  in  1930  the  Far  East  was  a  region  of  as  much  inter- 

1  By  the  Sino-British  Convention  of  the  1st  July,  1898,  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  had  leased  Weihaiwei  and  the  adjacent  waters  to  the  British  Government 
‘for  so  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  Russia’. 
(Compare  the  corresponding  provision  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conventions  of 
the  4th  June  and  the  1st  July,  1878,  in  regard  to  Cyprus,  under  which  the 
Ottoman  Government  authorized  the  British  Government  to  occupy  and  ad¬ 
minister  the  island  of  Cyprus  so  long  as  Russia  retained  possession  of  the  three 
Transcaucasian  districts  of  Qars,  Ardahan  and  Batum.)  Port  Arthur  had  been 
captured  from  the  Russians  by  the  Japanese  on  the  1st  January,  1905,  and  the 
Russian  Government  had  formally  ceded  their  rights  in  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  which  came  into  force  on  the  15th  October,  1905. 
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national  importance  as  the  Mediterranean  had  been  in  1864;  and 
in  such  a  region  the  possession  of  even  an  unimportant  territorial 
foothold  was  still  widely  regarded  as  being  a  political  asset  of  higher 
intrinsic  value  than  any  psychological  result  that  might  be  produced 
by  giving  territory  up.1 2 

It  may  be  added  that  the  delay  in  the  rendition  of  Weihaiwei, 
though  it  had  occasionally  caused  irritation  and  even  given  rise  to 
suspicion  on  the  Chinese  side,  was  really  opportune  for  all  the  Chinese 
parties  concerned.  It  was  opportune  for  the  175,000  inhabitants  of 
the  territory,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  exempted,  owing  to  a 
political  accident,  from  the  calamities  of  militarism  and  famine  which 
a  long-drawn-out  revolution  had  inflicted  upon  the  38,000,000  other 
inhabitants  of  the  densely  populated  and  cruelly  tormented  province 
of  Shantung. “  I  he  delay  was  also  opportune  for  the  Kuomintang 
Central  Government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  ;  for  there  was  no  date, 
earlier  than  the  1st  October,  1930,  on  which  the  rendition  of  Weihai¬ 
wei  would  not  have  meant,  in  practice,  the  delivery  of  a  previously 
neutral  territory  into  the  hands  of  some  Northern  War-Lord — a 
Chang  Tsung-ch  ang  or  a  Yen  Hsi-shan3 — who  was  the  Kuomintang’s 
actual  or  potential  adversary. 

In  the  course  of  Sir  Miles  Lampson’s  visit  to  Nanking  in  September 
1930,  agreement  was  also  reached  on  two  other  matters :  the  rendition 
of  the  British  Concession  at  Amoy  and  the  remission  of  payments  in 
respect  of  the  British  share  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity. 

Notes4 5  relating  to  the  rendition  of  the  British  Concession  at  Amoy, 
on  terms  corresponding  to  those  on  which  the  rendition  of  the  British 
Concession  at  Chinkiang  had  been  carried  out  in  1 929, 5  were  signed  and 

1  For  instance,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1930,  the  British  Government  were 
presumably  acting  on  this  view  in  maintaining  their  refusal  to  give  up  posses¬ 
sion  of  Cyprus,  notwithstanding  the  plain  desire  and  persistent  demand  of  the 
Greek  majority  in  the  population  of  the  island  for  political  union  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece. 

2  During  the  interval  between  the  signature  of  the  rendition  convention  on 
the  18th  April,  1930,  and  its  implementation  on  the  1st  October,  a  petition 
against  rendition  had  been  presented  to  the  British  authorities  by  the  Chinese 
inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

3  While  the  occupation  of  Weihaiwei  by  either  Chang  or  Yen  would  have 
been  equally  unwelcome  to  the  Kuomintang  Government  at  a  time  when  either 
of  these  War-Lords  was  up  in  arms  against  Nanking,  a  choice  between  these 
two  masters  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
local  population,  since  Yen  Hsi-shan  was  one  of  the  best  and  Chang  Tsung- 
ch’ang  one  of  the  worst  of  the  local  despots  who  were  made  and  unmade  by 
the  Chinese  Revolution  during  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1930. 

4  The  texts  were  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  Whitehall  and  were  published 
in  The  Times  on  the  8th  October,  1930. 

5  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  IV  A,  section  (iii)  (e). 
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exchanged  by  Sir  Miles  Lampson  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang  on  the  17th 
September,  1930. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  arrangements  for  the  remission  of  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  which  were  made  by  certain  Powers,  in  respect  of 
their  several  shares,  has  been  recorded,  down  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1925,  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  series.1  As  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
concerned,  it  has  been  recorded  that,  as  from  December  1922,  instal¬ 
ments  accruing  to  the  British  Government  were  credited  to  a  special 
suspense  account,  in  which  they  accumulated  with  interest ;  that,  on 
the  30th  June,  1925,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  at  Westminster 
providing  that,  as  from  December  1922,  the  outstanding  amount  of 
the  indemnity  should  be  applied  to  ‘educational  and  other  purposes 
.  .  .  beneficial  to  the  mutual  interests  of  His  Majesty  and  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China’ ;  and  that  certain  specific  recommendations  had  been 
made  by  a  Delegation  of  the  mixed  Sino -British  Advisory  Committee 
(appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  Act)  after  investigations  conducted  in 
China.2  The  Delegation’s  recommendations  formed  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  itself,  whose  report  was  adopted 
on  the  18th  October,  1926,  unanimously.3 

‘The  Advisory  Committee  recommended  certain  modifications  of 
the  policy  laid  down  in  the  1925  Act  on  the  fundamental  questions  of 
purposes  and  control.  They  recommended  that  the  funds  should  not  be 
allocated  exclusively  to  expenditure  on  direct  educational  purposes, 
but  that  a  considerable  proportion  should  be  invested  in  some  useful 
reproductive  undertakings,  directly  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  China,  such  as  railways  or  river-conservancy  schemes, 
and  that  this  investment  should  eventually  provide  a  permanent 
educational  endowment ;  further,  that  the  word  ‘educational’  should 
be  stretched  to  its  widest  sense  in  order  to  include  such  purposes  as 
agricultural  improvement,  scientific  research,  medicine  and  public 
health,  and  further  that  the  control  and  administration  of  the  funds 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  sitting  in  China,  with  a 
Chinese  majority.  This  change  in  control  had  already  been  accepted 
in  principle  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  at  the  urgent  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Willingdon’s  Delegation  in  China  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  Delegation’s  task.  An  announcement  to  this  effect  was  pubhshed 
in  the  press  on  the  26th  May,  1926,  with  a  proviso  that  the  proposed 

1  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  III,  section  (vii).  For  a  more  authoritative 
account,  see  the  historical  memorandum  included  in  the  British  Parliamentary 
Paper  Gmd.  3715  of  1930. 

2  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  361-2. 

3  The  texts  of  both  the  Delegation’s  report  and  the  Advisory  Committee’s 
report  will  be  found  in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Gmd.  2766  of  1926. 
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changes  would  render  necessary  an  amendment  of  the  1925  Act,  and 
that  assent  must  therefore  be  expressed  as  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Parliament,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  do  his  best  to  secure. 

Whereas  under  the  192o  Act  control  was  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  advised  by  a  Committee  in  London  with  a  British 
majority,  under  the  new  proposals  control  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
Anglo -Chinese  Board  in  China  with  a  Chinese  majority.  Even  under 
the  new  arrangements,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  re- 
served,  in  the  last  resort,  the  power  to  withhold  future  payments  from 
the  Board  if  they  should  violate  the  terms  of  their  trust.  An  important 
degree  of  control  would  therefore  have  remained  in  British  hands.’1 

Thereafter,  the  resumption  of  Sino-British  negotiations  on  the 
matter  was  delayed  for  two  and  a  half  years  owing  to  various  vicissi¬ 
tudes  in  the  course  of  Chinese  internal  affairs,  and  to  consequent 
vicissitudes  in  the  state  of  Sino-British  relations,  which  have  been 
recorded  in  some  detail  in  previous  volumes  of  this  Survey.  In  the 
meantime  the  British  Government  ‘had  recognized  the  significance  of’ 
the  C  liinese  nationalist  movement  and  had  declared  their  intention 
to  meet  it  with  sympathy  and  understanding’;  and,  in  their  opinion, 
this  question  of  the  Indemnity  provided  a  test  case.  It  would  clearly 
have  been  inconsistent  to  revert  to  the  provisions  of  the  1925  Act  and 
insist  upon  these  important  revenues  being  controlled  in  London. 
Nor  did  the  compromise  measures  suggested  in  1926  appear  to  be 
suitable  to  the  altered  circumstances,  for  although  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  funds  would  be  carried  out  in  China,  the 
control  in  the  last  resort  would  still  remain  with  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  In  the  event  of  differences  of  opinion  arising  between 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  British  authorities,  friction  and  ill  will 
might  be  engendered  out  of  an  act  which  aimed  at  promoting  friendly 
relations  and  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
only  logical  alternative  appeared,  therefore,  to  consist  in  handing  over 
full  control  of  the  funds  to  the  National  Government  of  China  and  to 
rely  upon  their  appreciation  of’  the  British  Government’s  ‘action  in 
order  to  obtain  fulfilment  of  the  original  intention  of’  British  ‘policy, 
viz.  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Indemnity  should  be  devoted  to  projects 
equally  beneficial  to’  China  and  Great  Britain.2 

‘Negotiations  were  therefore  opened  with  the  Chinese  Government 
in  the  spring  of  1929  on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  to  hand  over  the 
administration  of  the  funds  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  return  for 
an  undertaking  that  they  would  proceed  generally  on  the  lines  of  the 

1  Historical  memorandum  published  in  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper 
Cmd.  3715  of  1930.  2  Op.  cit.,  doc.  cit. 
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educational  programme  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  also  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  would 
be  used  in  the  first  instance  for  purchasing  railway  materials  in  Great 
Britain,  thus  providing  China  with  goods  urgently  required ‘for  the 
rehabilitation  of  railways  and  at  the  same  time  providing  employment 
in  the  heavy  industries  of  ’  the  other  country  concerned.1  Conversa¬ 
tions  on  this  basis  took  place  in  June  1 929  between  Sir  Miles  Lampson 
and  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang,  but  these  ‘were  inconclusive.  The  Chinese 
Government  expressed  the  desire  to  invest  the  bulk  of  the  funds  in  the 
completion  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway.  This  proposal  brought 
to  the  fore  questions  of  pre-existing  agreements  and  obligations 
which  .  .  .  required  careful  consideration  and  .  .  .  delayed  progress 
towards  satisfactory  arrangements  regarding  the  indemnity.’ 2  It  was 
not  until  Sir  Miles  Lampson’s  visit  to  Nanking  in  September  1930  that 
a  final  agreement  was  reached  and  was  embodied  in  a  correspondence 
consisting  of  four  notes  dated  the  19th  September,  1930,  and  one  note 
dated  the  22nd. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  need  not  be  summarized  here,  since  the 
texts  of  the  five  notes  are  printed  in  the  accompanying  volume  of 
documents.3  The  gist  of  the  agreement  was  that  only  a  fraction  (less 
than  a  seventh)  of  the  accumulated  funds  on  deposit — which  amounted 
on  the  30th  June,  1930,  to  £3,515,419  9s.  3d.— should  be  applied  im¬ 
mediately  and  directly  to  educational  purposes,  and  that  the  whole 
balance  of  these  funds,  and  one  half  of  each  annual  instalment  of  the 
total  outstanding  amount  of  £7,847,098  45.  9 cl.  which  was  payable  by 
the  Chinese  Government,  in  respect  of  the  British  share  of  the  Boxer 
Indemnity,  between  the  30th  June,  1930,  and  the  31st  December, 
1945,  should  be  applied  ‘to  the  creation  of  an  endowment  to  be 
subsequently  devoted  to  educational  purposes’  by  being  invested  in 
‘rehabilitating  and  building  railways  and  in  other  productive  enter¬ 
prises  in  China’.  It  was  agreed  that  ‘all  orders  for  materials  required 
and  purchased  abroad  out  of  these  funds  .  .  .,  including  bridges,  loco¬ 
motives,  rolling-stock,  rails  and  other  equipment’,  should  ‘be  placed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland’.  The 
other  half  of  the  outstanding  annual  instalments  was  to  be  paid  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees  in  China,  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  was  to  be  applied  by  them  to  educational  purposes  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

1  Op.  cit.,  doc.  cit. 

2  Statement  made  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  on  the  22nd  January,  1930,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question. 

3  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1930.  The  texts  will  also  be  found  in 
the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  Cmd.  3715  of  1930. 
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‘Since  the  disposal  of  the  instalments  of  the  indemnity  already 
received’  was  ‘governed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1925,  a  new  Act’ 
was  ‘required  in  order  to  implement  this  agreement’.1  A  new  China 
Indemnity  (Application)  Bill  was  accordingly  presented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Westminster  by  His  Majesty’s  Ministers ;  and  this  Bill 
became  law  on  the  3rd  March,  1931. 

The  Sino-British  Boxer  Indemnity  Agreement,  which  was  thus  im¬ 
plemented,  was  criticized  in  Great  Britain  from  two  antithetical  stand¬ 
points.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged,  on  behalf  of  British  holders  of 
Chinese  Government  obligations  at  that  time  in  default,  and  on  behalf 
of  British  vendors  of  railway  materials  and  other  goods  to  Chinese 
Government  Departments  who  had  never  been  paid  and  some  of 
whom  had  been  driven  into  bankruptcy,  that  none  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  British  share  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  should  be  allocated  to 
educational  purposes  until  such  debts  had  been  discharged  and  such 
default  had  been  made  good.2  Other  critics  lamented  that  the  original 
intention  of  devoting  the  remitted  instalments  to  educational  pur¬ 
poses  first  and  foremost3  had  been  in  large  measure  subordinated, 
or  at  any  rate  postponed,  in  order  to  give  precedence  to  utilitarian 
aims  ;  and  some  of  these  latter  critics  further  deprecated  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  materials  should  be  purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
the  dual  ground  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ‘Open 
Door’  policy  in  China  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  tacit  confession  that 
the  British  engineering  industry  was  no  longer  capable  of  competing 
for  China’s  custom  in  the  open  market  of  the  world. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1930,  agreement  was  reached 
between  China  and  Great  Britain  on  three  matters — the  rendition  of 
the  British  leased  territory  of  Weihaiwei,  the  rendition  of  the  British 
Concession  at  Amoy,  and  tae  disposal  of  the  remitted  portion  of  the 
British  share  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity — which  had  still  remained 
unsettled  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  consequent  improvement 
in  Sino-British  relations  could  be  gauged  from  certain  symptoms.  For 
example,  on  the  25th  November,  1930,  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster  that  the  establishment  of  British,  Indian, 

1  Historical  memorandum  included  in  tlie  British  Parliamentary  Paper 
Cmd.  3715  of  1930. 

2  See  a  question  asked  on  the  11th  November,  1930,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  Westminster  by  Mr.  Remer,  and  Mr.  Dalton’s  reply. 

3  The  words  of  the  Act  of  the  30th  June,  1925,  were  ‘educational  or  other 
purposes  .  .  .  beneficial  to  the  mutual  interests  of  ’  the  contracting  parties.  This 
language  was  evidently  modelled  on  the  language  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  by  the  President  on  the  21st  May, 
1 924,  in' which  the  corresponding  words  were  ‘  the  educational  and  other  cultural 
activities  of  China’. 
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and  Colonial  troops  in  the  China  Command  had  been  reduced  by  that 
date  to  five  British  battalions  and  one  Indian  battalion,  mustering  a 
total  of  7,309  officers  and  other  ranks.1  Again,  on  the  3rd  December, 
1930,  it  was  announced  by  the  Admiralty  in  Whitehall  that  the  head 
of  the  British  naval  mission,  which  was  to  be  engaged  by  the  Chinese 
Government  under  the  terms  of  the  Sino-British  Naval  Agreement  of 
June  1929, 2  would  proceed  to  China  early  in  1931. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  year  1930  closed  without  any  agreement 
having  been  reached  by  the  Chinese  Government,  either  with  Great 
Britain  or  with  any  other  Treaty  Power,  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
extra-territoriality.  In  the  Survey  for  1929  the  history  of  this  question 
has  been  carried  down  to  the  opening  of  Sino-British  and  Sino- 
American  negotiations  in  January  1930,  a  propos  of  the  mandate 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  State  Council  at  Nanking  on  the  28th 
December,  1 929.3  As  a  result,  certain  British  proposals  were  submitted 
to  the  Chinese  Government  on  the  11th  September,  1930,  by  Sir 
Miles  Lampson  at  Nanking ;  and  these  were  followed  by  American 
proposals  which,  though  not  in  identical  terms,  were  on  similar  lines.4 
In  both  cases  the  Chinese  Government  intimated  that  the  proposals 
did  not  provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  negotiation.  Chinese  counter¬ 
proposals  were  presented  to  Sir  Miles  Lampson  on  the  1st  December, 
1930,  and  to  the  United  States  Government  on  the  7th  of  the  same 
month. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Wang,  prophesied  an  early  settlement  of  the  extra-territoriality 
question  hi  a  speech  delivered  on  the  22nd  December,  1930,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Kuomintang  Government 
since  their  first  establishment.  The  general  tone  of  this  speech 
towards  the  Treaty  Powers  was  friendly ;  and  a  further  symptom  of 
detente  was  an  order  that  the  six  annual  ‘humiliation  days’ 5  which  had 
been  established  in  July  1929  were  henceforth  to  be  consolidated  into 
one. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sino-Russian  relations — though  the  open  breach 
of  1929  had  been  closed  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Khabarovsk  on 

1  For  previous  strengths  of  this  establishment,  see  the  Survey  for  1929 , 
p.  324,  foot-note  2. 

2  For  this  agreement,  see  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  300-1. 

3  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  320-2. 

4  Statement  made  by  Mr.  Stimson  on  the  13th  November,  1930. 

6  The  six  humiliations,  thus  commemorated,  were  the  Sino-British  Treaty 
of  1842  which  had  imposed  the  system  of  extra-territoriality  upon  China, 
the  Boxer  Protocol  of  1901,  the  Japanese  Twenty-one  Demands  of  1915,  the 
Shanghai  Shooting  Incident  of  1925,  the  Shameen  Shooting  Incident  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  Tsinan  Incident  of  1928. 
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the  22nd  December  of  that  year 1 — remained  unsettled  throughout 
1930. 

The  Khabarovsk  Protocol  had  provided  that  a  Sino-Soviet  Con¬ 
ference  should  open  at  Moscow  on  the  25th  January,  1930  ;  hut  in  the 
event  the  Chinese  delegation  did  not  arrive  in  Moscow  until  the  8th 
May ;  and  thereafter  the  opening  of  the  Conference  was  again  post¬ 
poned  while  the  principal  Chinese  delegate,  Mr.  Mo  Teh-hui,  disputed 
with  Monsieur  Karakhan,  the  principal  negotiator  on  the  Russian  side, 
as  to  what  the  scope  of  the  proceedings  was  to  be.  It  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Mo — a  Manchurian  official  who  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway — had  been  stringently 
instructed  by  the  Nanking  Government  to  confine  negotiations  to 
matters  relating  to  the  C.E.R.  and  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.,2 
whereas  Monsieur  Karakhan  was  able  to  point  out  that  the  settlement 
of  all  outstanding  questions,  including  the  full  restoration  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  was  the  agenda  prescribed  for  the  Moscow  Conference 
in  the  Khabarovsk  Protocol.3  This  deadlock  was  at  last  resolved  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  Moscow  and  Mukden  on  the  7th  and  the 
9th  October,  1930.  In  this  correspondence  the  Soviet  Government 
complained  of  the  anti-Soviet  activities  of  ‘White  Russian’  bands 
operating  from  bases  in  Chinese  territory,4  and  the  Mukden  Govern¬ 
ment  responded  by  promising  to  investigate  and  suppress  any  such 
‘White  Russian’  activities  in  the  territories  under  their  jurisdiction.5 
The  formal  opening  of  the  Conference  followed  forthwith  ;  but  this  did 
not  appreciably  improve  the  atmosphere,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
the  proceedings  were  adjourned  while  Mr.  Mo  went  home  to  report. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  further  session  in  December,  followed 
by  a  further  adjournment  which  lasted  over  the  turn  of  the  year. 
On  the  30th  December,  1930,  a  fresh  note,  protesting  against  the 
Mukden  Government’s  neglect  to  carry  out  their  undertaking  to 
suppress  ‘White  Russian’  activities  in  their  domain,  was  presented 
by  the  Soviet  Consulate-General  at  Mukden. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  progress,  through¬ 
out,  was  the  veto  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Nanking  Government 
upon  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  restoring  Sino -Russian  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  and  that  the  negotiations  would  have  proceeded  more 
smoothly  and  more  rapidly  if  Mr.  Mo  had  received  his  instructions  not 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  367. 

2  See  op.  cit.,  p.  369.  3  See  op.  cit.,  pp.  367-8. 

4  See  op.  cit.,  pp.  345n.,  360,  361,  368. 

5  This  was  already  stipulated  in  the  Khabarovsk  Protocol  (op.  cit.,  pp.  367-8). 
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from  Nanking  but  from  Mukden.  In  fact,  the  interests  of  the  central 
and  the  local  Chinese  Government  in  this  matter  were  not  identical. 
The  Mukden  Government  might  have  found  it  easier  to  handle  the 
problem  of  the  C.E.R.  if  diplomatic  relations  between  Moscow  and 
Nanking  had  been  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nanking  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  were  not  directly  concerned  in  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  problem,  were  evidently  determined  not  to  give  the  Russian 
Communists  a  diplomatic  footing  in  China  at  large  and  at  Nanking  in 
particular,  for  fear  that  the  Russians  might  take  advantage  of  their 
position,  as  they  had  done  on  earlier  occasions  in  China,1  in  order  to 
throw  their  weight  into  the  trembling  scales  of  Chinese  internal 
politics.  In  these  circumstances  the  ill  success  of  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  during  the  year  1930  was  not  surprising.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Soviet  Government  appeared  to  have  succeeded  in  their  immediate 
local  object  of  re-establishing  their  control  over  the  C.E.R.,  even 
though  their  wider  ulterior  object  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  China  remained  unrealized. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  for  good  or  evil,  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  China  and  foreign  Powers — both  the  Treaty  Powers  and  the 
U.S.S.R. — was  less  eventful  in  1930  than  in  any  previous  year  since 
January  1920,  which  is  the  starting-point  of  this  Survey. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  III,  Introduction,  the  Survey  for  1926, 
Part  III  A,  sections  (vii)  and  (s),  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  III,  section  (ii). 
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(i)  Introduction. 

In  a  previous  volume,1  the  history  of  the  international  relations  of 
the  American  Continent  has  been  recorded  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  was  held  at 
Havana  on  the  16th  January  to  20th  February,  1928.  In  the  present 
volume  the  record  is  carried  on  to  the  turn  of  the  years  1930  and 
1931. 

In  this  period  the  general  economic  tendency  that  had  characterized 
the  preceding  period  persisted.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
continued  to  increase  their  participation  in  the  trade,  finances,  and 
economic  development  of  all  the  other  American  countries,  from 
Argentina  to  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  political  plane, 
there  was  a  marked  and  avowedly  deliberate  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  towards  the  Latin  American 
Republics.2 

The  effects  of  this  change  were  perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,3  Nicaragua,4  and  Haiti5 — 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  three  test  cases  of  the  1  imperialism  of 
which  the  Government  at  Washington  had  been  accused.  In  Mexico, 
the  beginnings  of  the  change  may  be  dated  from  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Dwight  Morrow  to  take  up  the  post  of  United  States  Ambassador 
in  October  1927; 6  in  Nicaragua,  from  Mr.  Stimson’s  mission  in  the 
April  and  May  of  the  same  year ; 7  in  Haiti  from  the  appointment  by 
President  Hoover,  in  February  1930,  of  a  Commission  of  United 
States  citizens  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  situation  in  that 
republic.8  The  ‘good-will  tour  ’  round  the  principal  countries  of  Latin 
America  which  Mr.  Hoover  had  made,  as  President  Elect  of  the 

1  Survey  for  1927,  Part  IV. 

2  The  most  authoritative  public  statement,  in  regard  to  this  change,  which 
had  been  made  up  to  the  time  of  writing  was  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  to  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  New  York  on  the  6th  February,  1931  (text  published  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  as  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State: 
Latin  American  Series  No.  4,  and  also  printed  in  the  United  States  Daily, 
7th  February,  1931,  and  in  Foreign  Affairs  of  New  York,  vol.  ix,  No.  3,  April 
1931). 

3  See  Section  (iii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

4  See  Section  (iv)  of  this  part.  6  See  Section  (vi)  of  this  part. 

6  Survey  for  1927,  p.  464.  7  Op.  cit.,  pp.  499-505. 

8  See  the  present  part  of  the  present  volume,  section  (vi). 
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United  States,  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  1928,  was  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  change  of  policy  at  Washington  applied  to  Latin  America 
at  large.  In  fact,  the  change  did  make  itself  felt,  in  some  degree,  in 
all  parts  of  the  wide  field  of  American  international  relations,  and 
this  in  at  least  four  different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  State 
Department  became  less  energetic  in  championing,  in  partibus  pere- 
grinis,  the  cause  of  the  Givis  Americanus d  In  the  second  place,  it 
relaxed  the  political  control  which  it  had  previously  exercised  over  cer¬ 
tain  weak  and  backward  republics  in  the  Caribbean  area  (both  on  the 
Central  American  mainland  and  in  the  Antilles)  by  keeping  minori- 
tarian  Governments  in  power  through  the  presence  of  United  States 
marines.  In  several  of  these  republics,  the  United  States  Government 
now  permitted  the  public  opinion  of  the  majority  to  prevail  in  the 
choice  of  Governments — even  in  some  cases  where  this  opinion  was  not 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  In  the  third  place,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  abandoned  in  regard  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole — with  the 
exception  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics  which  had  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  conventions  of  1907  and  19231  2 — its  recent  policy  of 
giving  support  only  to  constitutionally  established  Governments  in 
Latin  American  countries  and  withholding  recognition  from  Govern¬ 
ments  set  up  by  armed  force,  and  returned  to  the  policy,  which  it  had 
followed  down  to  19 13, 3  of  recognizing  de  facto  Governments  without 
regard  to  the  process  by  wliich  they  had  come  into  powrer.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  State  Department  took  action  with  a  view  to  allay¬ 
ing  the  uneasiness  wLich  had  been  aroused  in  Latin  American  minds 
by  a  recent  tendency,  in  the  United  States,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  transform  it  from  an  instrument  of  national 
self -protection  into  an  instrument  of  ‘economic  imperialism  ’. 4  It  may 
be  convenient  to  consider  each  of  these  four  changes  somewhat  more 
closely. 

The  change  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
matter  of  championing  the  cause  of  private  American  citizens  abroad 
made  itself  apparent  in  Mexico,  after  the  settlement  of  the  political 
controversy  between  the  Mexican  and  United  States  Governments 
through  the  coming  into  force  of  the  amendments  to  the  Mexican 

1  For  the  vigour  of  this  championship  during  the  preceding  period,  see  the 

Survey  for  1927,  p.  408. 

3  Stimson,  op.  cit.  For  the  conventions  of  1907  and  1923,  see  the  Survey  for 
1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  412-14,  and  the  present  volume,  p.  367  below. 

3  Mr.  Stimson  (op.  cit.)  dated  the  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  this  matter  as  having  been  inaugurated  by  President 
Wilson’s  declaration  of  the  11th  March,  1913. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  400-3. 
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Petroleum  Law  on  the  11th  January,  1928.1  In  the  statements  issued 
by  the  State  Department  at  Washington  and  by  Mr.  Morrow  in 
Mexico  City  on  the  28th  March,  1928, 2  it  was  declared,  as  the  view 
of  the  Department  as  well  as  of  the  Ambassador,  that  any  question 
which  might  arise  thereafter  between  United  States  oil  companies  in 
Mexico  and  the  Mexican  authorities  could  ‘be  settled  through  the 
due  operations  of  the  Mexican  administrative  departments  and  the 
Mexican  courts’.  Similarly,  in  regard  to  certain  claims  against  the 
Cuban  Government  on  the  part  of  a  United  States  citizen  named 
Barlowe,  upon  which  the  United  States  Minister  in  Cuba  had  made  an 
unfavourable  report,  the  State  Department  at  Washington  took  up 
the  position  that  the  claimant  had  not  exhausted  his  legal  remedies 
in  Cuba,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  accepted  an  offer  of  arbitration 
which  the  Cuban  Government  had  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept.  From  these  symptoms,  it  would  seem  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  decided  to  make  it  clear  to  United  States  citizens  engaged 
in  business  in  Latin  American  countries  that  they  could  not  look  to 
Washington  as  a  matter  of  course  for  official  support  in  their  private 
transactions  unless  their  claims  were  reasonable  in  themselves  and 
unless  they  had  sought  satisfaction,  with  reasonable  diligence, 
through  the  ordinary  legal  channels  in  the  countries  in  which  their 
business  lay.3  In  April  1931  the  State  Department  went  still  farther, 
and  indicated  to  American  citizens  who  engaged  in  business  in  Latin 
American  countries  that  they  did  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  that  they 
could  not  count  upon  the  protection  of  American  forces  even  though 

1  Survey  for  1927,  p.  465. 

2  Texts  in  C.  W.  Hackett:  ‘Mexico’s  Petroleum  Legislation’  (in  Mexico: 
Lectures  before  Inter-America  Institute,  Claremont,  California,  pp.  31-2). 

3  The  change  of  policy  outlined  above  was  carried  into  effect  gradually,  and 
during  1928  there  was  at  least  one  instance  of  intervention  by  the  State 
Department  on  behalf  of  private  American  interests  in  a  Latin  American 
country.  In  March  1926  the  President  of  Colombia  had  cancelled  the  ‘Barco 
Concession  ’ — a  grant  of  5,000,000  acres  of  oil  land  to  a  group  of  American 
financiers.  A  memorandum  presented  by  the  concessionaires  to  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government  setting  out  their  case  was  not  acknowledged,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1928  the  President  of  the  day  confirmed  the  cancellation 
decreed  by  his  predecessor.  Thereupon,  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
approached  the  Colombian  Government  with  a  request  for  permission  for 
the  concessionaires  to  present  another  memorandum.  This  request  was 
refused  by  the  Colombian  Government,  in  September  1928,  in  a  note  to 
the  State  Department  which  denied  that  the  latter  had  any  right  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  a  dispute  between  a  foreign  Government  and  a  private  company. 
Although  another  note  was  then  despatched  from  Washington,  maintaining 
the  right  of  the  United  States  Government  to  assist  and  protect  their  nationals 
abroad  and  announcing  that  they  would  continue  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  welfare  of  American  citizens  in  Colombia,  no  further  steps  appear  in  fact 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter. 
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their  lives  as  well  as  their  property  might  be  in  danger.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  change  of  policy  was  made  in  the  following  message, 
which  was  despatched  by  Mr.  Stimson  on  the  16th  April,  1931,  to 
the  United  States  Minister  in  Nicaragua  and  to  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Bluefields : 

In  view  of  the  outbreak  of  banditry  in  portions  of  Nicaragua  hitherto 
free  from  such  violence,  you  will  advise  American  citizens  that  this 
Government  cannot  undertake  the  general  protection  of  Americans 
throughout  the  country  with  American  forces.  To  do  so  would  lead  to 
difficulties  and  commitments  which  this  Government  does  not  propose 
to  undertake.  Therefore,  the  Department  recommends  to  all  Americans 
who  do  not  feel  secure  under  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  through  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard  to 
withdraw  from  the  country,  or  at  least  to  the  coast  towns,  whence  they 
can  be  protected  or  evacuated  in  case  of  necessity.  Those  who  remain 
do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  must  not  expect  American  forces  to  be  sent 
inland  to  their  aid. 

This  announcement  was  specially  striking  and  significant  because 
it  was  made  at  a  moment  when  there  was  a  situation  in  Nicaragua 
which  not  only  threatened  American  interests  but  had  already  cost 
several  Americans  their  lives1 — a  situation  in  which,  if  the  old  policy 
had  still  been  in  force,  active  intervention  by  American  troops  might 
certainly  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Stimson’s  message  of  the  16th 
April  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  which  was 
directed  mainly  against  the  suddenness  with  which  the  new  policy 
had  been  carried  into  effect.  On  the  18th  April  Mr.  Stimson  issued  a 
formal  statement  explaining  and  justifying  the  course  of  action  which 
the  Government  had  decided  to  follow  in  Nicaragua.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  question,  as  it  had  been  in  1926,  of  protecting 
American  citizens  from  the  effects  of  a  civil  war,  but  merely  of 
protecting  them  from  ‘small  groups  of  confessed  outlaws’.  In  Mr. 
Stimson’s  view  the  problem  was  one  ‘wherewith  the  sovereign 
Government  of  Nicaragua  is  primarily  concerned  and  .  .  .  which  it  is 
primarily  the  right  and  duty  of  that  Government  to  solve  ’ ;  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  American  assistance  in  the  formation  of 
the  trained  force  of  Nicaraguan  National  Guards  ‘furnished  the  most 
practical  and  effective  method  of  meeting  the  bandit  problem  and  of 

1  The  officer  in  command  of  the  U.S.  warship  Asheville,  which  was  des¬ 
patched  to  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua  in  the  second  week  of  April,  reported 
that  eight  American  citizens  had  been  killed  on  the  11th  and  12th  April  in  the 
Puerto  Cabezas  district.  According  to  reports  from  an  American  firm,  the 
Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company,  11  Americans  and  ‘some  British 
subjects’  had  lost  their  lives  by  the  14th  April.  See  Section  (iv)  of  this  part, 
p.  400  below. 
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protection  of  Americans  and  foreigners’.  Mr.  Stimson  concluded  by 
declaring  that  there  had  been  ‘  no  change  in  the  determination  of  the 
American  Government  not  to  send  American  troops  into  the 
interior’. 

The  relaxation  of  the  policy  of  keeping  minoritarian  Governments 
in  power  in  certain  Caribbean  republics  through  the  presence  of 
United  States  marines  had  been  first  portended  in  the  terms  which 
Mr.  Stimson  dictated  to  the  belligerents  in  the  civil  war  in  Nicaragua 
in  May  1927  ; 1  for,  though  the  terms  were  imposed  by  threat  of  force 
majeure,  and  though  the  threat  was  carried  out  against  the  recalci¬ 
trant  General  Sandino,  the  substance  of  the  settlement  was  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Liberal  Party,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  power  in 
1909,  and  had  been  kept  out  of  power  thereafter,  by  minoritarian 
Governments  relying  on  financial,  diplomatic,  and  military  support 
from  the  United  States,  was  to  be  given  an  opportunity  of  winning 
its  way  back  to  power  in  a  fair  election.  The  Nicaraguan  presidential 
election  which  was  duly  held  in  1928,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
United  States  Electoral  Mission,1 2  actually  resulted  in  the  return  of 
a  Liberal  candidate ;  and  while  General  Moncada,  as  an  individual, 
was  no  doubt  persona  grata  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  notable  departure  in  United  States  policy  that  the 
State  Department  should  have  acquiesced  in  the  defeat  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  in  Nicaragua  which  it  had  been  supporting — on 
occasions  by  a  show  of  force — for  twenty  years. 

Similarly,  in  the  spring  of  1930,  the  United  States  permitted  the 
overthrow  of  minoritarian  Governments  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  in  Haiti,  though  the  Dominican  regime  had  previously  enjoyed 
the  moral,  and  the  Haitian  the  material,  support  of  the  Government 
at  Washington.  In  San  Domingo,  the  change  of  regime  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  an  armed  rising  on  the  part  of  the  majoritarian  elements  ; 
but  in  February  1930  the  trial  of  strength  between  the  opposing 
Dominican  factions  was  suspended  and  the  quarrel  composed  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  Minister,  who  assisted  the  parties 
to  find  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  method  of  effecting  a  transfer  of 
power.  The  change  of  regime  in  Haiti  is  recorded  in  this  volume  in 
another  place.3  At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  United 
States  Government  themselves  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minoritarian 
Government  of  President  Borno  the  pressure  that  resulted  in  the 
majoritarian  elements  coming  into  power  in  May  1930.  This  was  a 

1  Survey  for  1927,  p.  504. 

2  See  Section  (iv)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

3  See  Section  (vi)  below. 
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striking  case,  because  here,  in  Haiti,  an  element  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  maintained  in  power  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
by  the  presence  of  United  States  marines,  was  ousted  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  order  to  make  way  for  elements 
which  had  been  decidedly  hostile  to  the  United  States  before  the 
Government  at  Washington  deliberately  brought  them  into  power  at 
Port  au  Prince.  During  the  same  year  1930,  when  a  subject  majority 
in  Cuba  was  showing  restiveness  under  the  yoke  of  the  minoritarian 
Government  of  President  Machado,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Stimson,  made  it  clear  on  two  occasions — on  the  3rd 
October,  1930,  and  on  the  12th  December — that  the  United  States 
would  not  intervene  in  the  domestic  politics  of  Cuba  and  would  not 
take  sides  in  the  struggle  between  Cuban  political  factions.  Nor  did 
the  Government  at  Washington  take  steps  to  prevent  or  reverse 
a  revolution  which  took  place  in  Panama  on  the  2nd  January,  1931, 
though  the  American  Minister  in  Panama  could  easily  have  called  in 
United  States  marines  at  short  notice  from  the  Canal  Zone.  The  new 
Government  in  Panama  were  recognized  by  the  Government  at 
Washington  on  the  15th  January,  1 93 1 A 

The  return  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  policy  of 
recognizing  de  facto  Governments  in  Latin  American  coun tries  (other 
than  the  five  republics  afore-mentioned),  even  when  these  Govern¬ 
ments  had  come  into  power  by  unconstitutional  methods  not  stopping 
short  of  the  use  of  armed  force,  was  made  manifest  by  the  wave  of 
revolutions  which  swept  over  the  Latin  American  world  from  June 
1930  to  the  close  of  the  year.2  On  the  17th  September,  1930,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stimson,  announced  that  he  had  instructed 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia  ‘to  resume  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
provisional  Government’  in  each  of  these  three  countries  on  the  18th. 
He  added  that  he  had  come  to  this  decision  after  satisfying  himself 
that  these  provisional  Governments  were  in  control  of  their  respective 
countries  de  facto  and  that  there  was  no  active  resistance  to  their  rule, 
and  after  receiving  from  each  of  them  an  assurance  that  it  was  ‘its 
intention  to  fulfil  its  respective  international  obligations  and  to  hold 
in  due  course  elections  to  regularize  its  status  ’.  After  the  Brazilian 
revolution  of  October  1930,  the  new  Government  in  Brazil  promptly 
requested  recognition  from  the  Government  at  Washington  in  a  note 

1  On  that  day  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Panama  was 
notified  that  the  Government  at  Washington  considered  that  the  recognition 
which  had  been  accorded  to  the  previous  regime  in  Panama  extended  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  new  rdgime. 

2  See  pp.  372-5  below. 
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signifying  an  intention  ‘to  respect  national  obligations  contracted 
abroad,  as  well  as  treaties  and  other  international  obligations’.  On 
the  8th  November,  1930,  it  was  announced  at  Washington  that,  in 
reply,  the  United  States  Government  had  signified  their  readiness  ‘to 
continue  with  the  new  Government  of  Brazil  the  same  friendly 
relations  as  existed  with  its  predecessors’.  Again,  after  the  Pana¬ 
manian  revolution  of  the  2nd  January,  1931,  the  United  States 
Government  recognized  the  new  Government  in  Panama  on  the  1 5tli 
January,  1931,  as  has  been  mentioned  above. 

Thus,  the  United  States  Government  returned,  in  regard  to  Latin 
America  in  general,  to  their  traditional  policy,  which  they  had 
followed  down  to  1913,  of  recognizing  de  facto  Governments  when  and 
where  they  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves ;  but  this  reversion 
to  traditional  policy  was  limited  to  those  normal  cases  ‘  where  inter¬ 
national  practice  was  not  affected  or  controlled  by  pre-existing- 
treaty’;1  and  on  this  basis  the  Government  at  Washington  made  a 
dehberate  exception  of  five  Central  American  Republics — Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica — where  ‘an  entirely 
different  situation’  existed  ‘from  that  normally  presented  under 
international  law  and  practice’.2  In  1907,  and  again  in  1923,  the 
Governments  of  these  five  republics  had  agreed  that  they  would  not 
‘  recognize  any  other  Government  which  ’  might  ‘  come  into  power  in 
any  of  the  five  republics  as  a  consequence  of  a  coup  d’etat  or  of  a 
revolution  against  the  recognized  Government,  so  long  as  the  freely 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  thereof  ’  had  ‘  not  constitutionally 
reorganized  the  country’.  After  the  reaffirmation  of  this  Central 
American  pact  in  1923,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  five  Central  American  Governments,  had  announced 
that  in  their  future  dealings  with  the  five  republics  they  would  be 
guided  by  the  principle  to  which  these  had  subscribed  as  between 
themselves.  In  revising  the  Latin  American  policy  of  the  State 
Department,  Mr.  Stimson  drew  ‘  a  distinction  between  this  departure  ’, 
taken  in  1923,  ‘which  was  suggested  by  the  five’  Central  American 
‘republics  themselves,  and  in  which’  the  United  States  had  ‘acted 
at  their  earnest  desire  and  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  the  de¬ 
parture  taken  by  President  Wilson’  in  1913  ‘in  an  attempt  to  force 
upon  Mexico  a  pohcy  which  she  resented’.3  Accordingly,  the  State 
Department  decided  to  maintain  the  policy  of  1923  in  regard  to  the 
five  Central  American  Republics  while  abandoning  the  policy  of  1913 
in  regard  to  Latin  America  at  large ;  and  this  local  exception  to  the 


rl  Mr.  Stimson,  op.  cit. 


2  Mr.  Stimson,  op.  cit. 


3  Mr.  Stimson,  op.  cit. 
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general  change  of  policy  was  made  manifest  in  December  1930,  when 
there  was  a  local  revolution  in  Guatemala.  ‘We  followed  that  policy 
in  Guatemala  in  the  case  of  a  recent  revolution  in  which  some  57 
people  were  killed.  General  Orellano,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  set 
himself  up  as  the  provisional  president  of  that  republic  on  the  16th 
December,  1930.  On  the  22nd  December,  1930,  we  notified  him  that 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  established  by  the  1923  treaty  he  would 
not  be  recognized  by  us.  No  recognition  was  granted  him  by  any  of 
the  other  four  republics.  Following  this,  he  tendered  his  resignation 
and  retired  from  office ;  and  on  the  2nd  January,  1931,  through  the 
constitutional  forms  provided  in  the  Guatemalan  Constitution,  Senor 
Reina  Andrade  was  chosen  provisional  president  by  the  Guatemalan 
Congress  and  immediately  called  a  new  election  for  a  permanent 
president.  Thereupon  this  country  and  the  other  four  republics 
recognized  the  Government  of  Senor  Reina  Andrade.’ 1 

It  should  be  added  that  the  United  States  Government’s  reversion 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  five  Central  American  repubhcs)  to  the 
policy  of  recognizing  de  facto  Governments  did  not  involve  the 
abandonment  of  another  policy  which  had  been  closely  associated 
with  the  discarded  Wilsonian  policy  in  practice.  In  cases  in  which 
Latin  American  Governments  were  threatened  with  violent  over¬ 
throw  by  armed  insurrection  among  their  own  citizens,  it  was  the 
established  policy  of  the  Government  at  Washington  to  allow  the 
threatened  Government,  and  not  to  allow  the  insurgents  who  were 
threatening  it,  to  purchase  munitions  of  war  in  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was  enabled  to  take  this  action  at  his 
discretion,  in  any  American  country  or  in  any  country  where  the 
United  States  exercised  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  which  had  been  approved  on  the  31st  January, 
1922 ;  and,  thereafter,  this  policy  had  been  adopted  as  a  general 
principle  of  inter-American  relations  in  the  Convention  on  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  States  in  the  Event  of  Civil  Strife,  which  had  been 
signed  at  Havana,  during  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  in  January  1928.  Article  I  of  the  Convention  was 
conceived  as  follows : 

The  contracting  states  bind  themselves  to  observe  the  following 
rules  with  regard  to  civil  strife  in  another  one  of  them : 

1.  To  use  all  means  at  their  disposal  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of 
their  territory,  nationals  or  aliens,  from  participating  in,  gathering 
elements,  crossing  the  boundary  or  sailing  from  their  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  or  promoting  civil  strife. 


1  Mr.  Stimson,  op.  cit. 
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2.  To  disarm  and  intern  every  rebel  force  crossing  their  boundaries, 
the  expenses  of  internment  to  be  borne  by  the  state  where  public  order 
may  have  been  disturbed.  The  arms  found  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels 
may  be  seized  and  withdrawn  by  the  Government  of  the  country 
granting  asylum,  to  be  returned,  once  the  struggle  has  ended,  to  the 
state  in  civil  strife. 

3.  To  forbid  the  traffic  in  arms  and  war  material,  except  when  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Government,  while  the  belligerency  of  the  rebels  has  not 
been  recognized,  in  which  latter  case  the  rules  of  neutrality  shall  be 
applied. 

4.  To  prevent  that  within  their  jurisdiction  there  be  equipped,  armed 
or  adapted  for  warlike  purposes  any  vessel  intended  to  operate  in  favor 
of  the  rebellion. 

In  another  chapter,1  it  is  recorded  how,  in  Mexico,  the  Government 
of  Senor  Portes  Gil  was  assisted,  by  American  action  in  this  sense,  in 
overcoming  the  Mexican  insurrection  of  March  and  April  1929. 2  The 
United  States  took  corresponding  action  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Brazilian  insurrection  of  October  1930.  On  the  15th  October,  Mr. 
Stimson  announced  that  the  Brazilian  Government  had  a  right  to  buy 
munitions  in  the  United  States  and  that  application  for  purchases 
had  already  been  made.  On  the  22nd,  President  Hoover,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  Brazilian  Government,  issued  a  proclamation 3 
declaring  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  arms  from  the  United  States 
to  Brazilian  revolutionaries.4  In  this  instance,  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government  was  determined,  not  only,  as  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  case,  by  an  established  principle  of  United  States  policy,  but 
also  by  a  treaty  obligation,  inasmuch  as  Brazil  (unlike  Mexico)  was 
bound  by  the  Havana  Convention  cited  above.  However,  the  handi¬ 
cap  imposed  by  the  United  States  Government’s  action  was  not 
sufficiently  heavy,  or  not  sufficiently  prompt,  to  prevent  the  Brazilian 
insurrection  from  succeeding.  Within  a  week  of  President  Hoover’s 
proclamation  at  Washington,  the  Brazilian  revolutionary  leader,  Dr. 
Getulio  Vargas,  was  sitting  in  the  presidential  chair  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  within  eighteen  days  (as  has  been  mentioned  above)  he  had 
received  recognition  from  the  Government  at  Washington.  In  re¬ 
viewing  this  affair  in  retrospect,  Mr.  Stimson5  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  not  been  actuated  by  partiality  in 

1  See  Section  (iii)  (a),  p.  387  below. 

2  Compare  the  similar  assistance  given  to  the  Government  of  President 
Obregon  in  1924. 

3  Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  23rd  October,  1930. 

4  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  such  action  had  been  taken  by  the 

President  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  a  South  American  country. 
Previous  arms  embargoes  had  had  reference  either  to  Mexico  or  to  Cuba  or  to 
certain  states  in  Central  America  or  in  the  Oriental  World.  6  Op.  cit. 
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favour  of  the  defunct  regime  in  Brazil  and  against  the  regime  which 
had  supplanted  it  by  means  of  a  successful  revolution.  He  also 
made  it  clear  that,  in  the  matter  of  embargoes,  there  was  to  be  no 
change  in  United  States  policy. 

In  the  matter  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  an 
eminent  American  international  lawyer,  Mr.  J.  Reuben  Clark,  was 
requested  in  October  1928  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  was  at  that  time 
Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  to  prepare  a  memorandum.  The 
resulting  study,  which  was  duly  submitted  on  the  17th  December, 
1928,  was  mainly  devoted  to  stripping  the  original  message  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe  of  its  various  excrescences  and  corollaries :  for  example, 
the  so-called  ‘ Roosevelt  Corollary’  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  of 
financial  or  other  difficulties  in  weak  Latin  American  countries,  the 
United  States  should  attempt  an  adjustment,  lest  European  Govern¬ 
ments  should  intervene  and,  intervening,  should  occupy  territory. 
In  his  covering  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clark 
summed  up  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

The  Doctrine  does  not  concern  itself  with  purely  inter-American 
relations ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  other  American  nations,  except  where  other  American 
nations  shall  become  involved  with  European  Governments  in  arrange¬ 
ments  which  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States,  and  even  in 
such  cases,  the  Doctrine  runs  against  the  European  country,  not  the 
American  nation,  and  the  United  States  would  primarily  deal  thereunder 
with  the  European  country  and  not  with  the  American  nation  concerned. 
The  Doctrine  states  a  case  of  the  United  States  versus  Europe,  and  not 
of  the  United  States  versus  Latin  America.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
should  never  be  lost  to  view,  that  in  applying  this  Doctrine  during  the 
period  of  one  hundred  years  since  it  was  announced,  our  Government 
has  over  and  over  again  driven  it  in  as  a  shield  between  Europe  and  the 
Americas  to  protect  Latin  America  from  the  political  and  territorial 
thrusts  of  Europe ;  and  this  was  done  at  times  when  the  American 
nations  were  weak  and  struggling  for  the  establishment  of  stable, 
permanent  Governments ;  when  the  political  morality  of  Europe  sanc¬ 
tioned,  indeed  encouraged,  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  force;  and 
when  many  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  looked  with  eager,  covetous 
eyes  to  the  rich  undeveloped  areas  of  the  American  hemisphere.  Nor 
should  another  equally  vital  fact  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  United  States 
has  only  been  able  to  give  this  protection  against  designing  European 
powers  because  of  its  known  willingness  and  determination,  if  and 
whenever  necessary,  to  expend  its  treasure  and  to  sacrifice  life  to  main¬ 
tain  the  principles  of  the  Doctrine.  So  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned, 
the  Doctrine  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  not  an  instrument  of  violence 
and  oppression,  but  an  unbought,  freely  bestowed,  and  wholly  effective 
guaranty  of  their  freedom,  independence,  and  territorial  integrity 
against  the  imperialistic  designs  of  Europe. 
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Copies  of  this  memorandum  were  sent  by  Mr.  Kellogg  to  all  United 
States  diplomatic  representatives  in  Latin  American  countries  for 
delivery  to  each  Latin  American  Government  with  the  notification 
that  Mr.  Clark’s  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to  be 
regarded  as  having  been  officially  adopted  by  the  United  States ;  but, 
before  the  delivery  of  the  notes,  Mr.  Kellogg  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Mr.  Stimson,  who  suspended  action  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  eventually  proclaimed  its 
acceptance  of  the  Clark  Memorandum  in  effect  by  making  the  text 
public  in  March  1930 ; 1  and  Mr.  Stimson  himself  interpreted  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  Mr.  Clark’s  terms  in  a  public  address  delivered 
on  the  6th  February,  1931. 2  Moreover,  the  author  of  the  memoran¬ 
dum  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Morrow  as  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Mexico. 

While  Mr.  Clark  was  in  the  act  of  writing  his  memorandum,  the 
question  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  which  the  Latin  American 
republics  were  the  objects,  was  compatible  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  letter  with  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which 
the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  republics  at  this  time  were 
States  Members,  was  raised — and  not  answered  in  the  negative — by 
the  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.3  There  remained  the 
question  whether  the  Latin  American  states  would  establish  for 
themselves  some  regional  organization  distinct  from  both — though 
not  necessarily  incompatible  with  either — the  League  of  Nations  and 
(or)  the  Pan  American  Organization.  From  the  Latin  American 
standpoint  each  of  these  international  organizations  was  marred  by 
at  least  one  signal  defect:  the  Pan  American  Organization  by  the 
preponderance  in  power  of  the  United  States,  the  League  by  the 
priority  in  interest  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  During  the  tenth  session 
of  the  League  Assembly  at  Geneva  in  September  1929,  Monsieur 
Briand’s  gesture  in  favour  of  £  closer  union  ’  in  Europe  led  the  delegate 
of  Chile — the  most  important  of  the  Latin  American  states  represented 
— to  summon  a  meeting  of  his  Latin  American  colleagues  in  order  to 
consider  whether  such  a  move  in  Europe  might  not  render  a  corre¬ 
sponding  move  in  Latin  America  advisable  and  perhaps  imperative. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  Latin  American  solidarity 

1  The  text  will  he  found  in  the  United  States  Daily,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
March,  and  also  in  Publication  No.  37  of  the  State  Department  for  the  year 
1930  (Washington,  D.C.,  1930,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office). 

2  Stimson,  op.  cit. 

3  See  section  (viii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume.  In  general,  see 
W.  H.  Kelchner:  ‘Latin  American  Relations  with  the  League  of  Nations’ 
(World  Peace  Foundation  Pamphlets,  vol.  xii,  No.  6). 
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had  now  been  removed  by  the  settlement  of  the  long  drawn  out 
Tacna-Arica  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru ; 1  and  the  gradual  but 
progressive  elimination  of  the  other  outstanding  points  of  friction 
between  Latin  American  countries  had  a  cumulative  effect  in  making 
co-operation  easier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  outlined  above,  promised  to  re¬ 
move  the  principal  motive  which  the  Latin  Americans  might  have 
had  for  forming  a  separate  regional  organization  of  their  own.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Chilean  demarche  began  and  ended  as  a 
gesture  without  leading  on  to  any  practical  action  at  the  moment. 

These  were  the  outstanding  features  in  the  international  situation 
on  the  American  Continent  when  this  region  came  to  be  affected  by 
the  economic  and  financial  depression  of  ]  930.  In  Latin  America  this 
world-wide  movement  produced  regional  effects  in  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  distinctive  regional  factors  was  apparent. 

The  most  conspicuous  effect  was  a  wave  of  political  unrest  which 
ran  through  Latin  America  from  June  to  December  1930,  manifesting 
itself  in  abortive  or  successful  revolutions  in  no  less  than  nine 
different  countries.  The  Bolivian  Government  were  overthrown  by  a 
military  revolt  in  June ;  President  Leguia  of  Peru  was  deposed  by 
a  similar  movement  in  August ;  in  September,  President  Irigoyen  of 
Argentina,  who  had  been  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  1928,  was  compelled  to  resign  by  a  popular  outbreak  in  which 
soldiers  and  civilians  joined  hands ;  in  the  same  month,  there  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolution  (in  which  civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers  were  concerned)  in  Chile  and  there  were  alarums  and  ex¬ 
cursions  in  Uruguay  and  Cuba ;  in  October,  there  was  a  civil  war  in 
Brazil  which  swept  over  the  country  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to 
Parahyba  and  lasted  four  weeks  before  the  revolutionaries  established 
their  new  Government  at  the  federal  capital  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  in 
December  there  was  a  revolution  in  Guatemala ;  on  the  2nd  January, 
1931,  there  was  a  revolution  in  Panama.2 

1  See  section  (vii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

2  The  states  mentioned  above  were  not  the  only  Latin  American  countries 
in  which  discontent  with  the  existing  regime  manifested  itself  during  the 
period  under  review.  The  cases  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  have 
been  mentioned  above ;  and  there  were  also  cases  in  which  the  revolutionary 
movement  had  not  come  to  a  head,  or  had  not  proved  successful,  before  the 
end  of  1930.  In  Venezuela,  in  particular,  there  was  a  strong  but  unsuccessful 
movement  of  revolt  against  the  dictatorship  of  Senor  Gomez,  who  had  been 
President  from  1909  to  1929  and  who  remained  thereafter  the  power  behind 
the  throne — or  presidential  chair — of  his  successor  in  office.  In  the  summer 
of  1929  the  Venezuelan  malcontents  attracted  attention  to  themselves  by 
indulging  in  activities  of  an  unusually  romantic  and  theatrical  kind.  On  the 
night  of  the  8th  June,  1929,  a  party  of  Venezuelan  revolutionaries  seized  the 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  this  upheaval  extended  to  Argentina — a 
Latin  American  country  which,  in  virtue  of  a  long  immunity  from 
revolution,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  being  on  almost  the  same  level 
of  political  stability  as  the  English-speaking  countries  of  the  overseas 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexico,  which  had  been  the  storm  centre 
of  Latin  America  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  remained  exempt 
from  the  disturbances  of  1930  altogether,  while  the  Isthmian  Re¬ 
publics  of  Central  America  remained  exempt  until  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

The  occasion  for  all  these  disturbances  was  afforded  by  the  political 
tradition  of  Latin  America,  where  the  forms  of  parliamentary  con¬ 
stitutional  government  which  had  been  copied,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
wars  of  independence,  from  France  or  from  the  United  States,  had 
only  become  acclimatized  in  a  few  progressive  countries  in  the 
southern  temperate  zone — for  example,  in  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay.1  In  most  Latin  American  countries,  as  in  most  of  those 
East  European  countries  which  had  gained  their  independence  a 
century  later  in  the  General  War  of  1914-18,  these  exotic  forms  had 

fort  and  town  of  Willemstad,  on  the  Dutcli  island  of  Curasao  (which  had  long 
been  a  rendezvous  for  opponents  of  the  Government  at  Caracas).  The  in¬ 
surgents  took  possession  of  the  munitions  which  were  stored  in  the  fort,  kid¬ 
napped  the  Governor  of  the  island  and  the  Commander  of  the  garrison,  and 
compelled  the  master  of  a  steamer  of  American  registry,  the  Maracaibo,  to 
carry  them,  their  booty,  and  their  prisoners  to  the  nearest  port  of  Venezuela. 
The  steamer  and  the  kidnapped  Dutch  officials  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Curasao  as  soon  as  the  revolutionaries  had  landed,  and  the  stolen  munitions 
were  promptly  utilized  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  of  Coro,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Falcon.  From  the  international  point  of  view,  this 
incident  was  closed  by  a  formal  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the 
Venezuelan  charge  d'affaires  at  The  Hague,  but  the  Dutch  Government  decided 
to  despatch  troops  to  Curasao  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  attack.  The 
sensation  caused  by  this  exploit  had  not  died  down  when,  early  in  the  following 
August,  another  band  of  Venezuelan  revolutionaries  took  possession  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  of  a  German  steamer,  the  Fallce,  which  had  taken  on  board  consign¬ 
ments  of  munitions  at  Hamburg  and  at  Gdynia,  and  sailed  for  Venezuela, 
where  they  attempted  to  capture  the  town  of  Cumana,  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Sucre.  Here  again  they  were  defeated,  but  the  Falke  escaped,  and  her 
owners  and  master  were  subsequently  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  Hamburg 
Court  on  a  charge  of  Menschenraub.  The  revolutionary  movement  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  appears  to  have  been  checked  temporarily  by  these  reverses,  but  during 
1930  the  unrest  increased  as  a  consequence  of  growing  unemployment  in  the 
oilfields,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  rumours  of  renewed  fighting  were  finding 
their  way  through  the  censorship  which  was  imposed  on  the  Venezuelan  press. 

1  Broadly,  it  might  be  said  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  constitu¬ 
tionally  and  the  dictatorially  governed  countries  in  Latin  America  coincided 
with  the  line  between  the  temperate  and  the  tropical  zones.  The  exception 
which  proved  the  rule  was  Costa  Bica — a  tropical  republic  whose  free  and 
orderly  political  life  stood  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  turbulence  of  her 
isthmian  neighbours. 
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masked  rather  than  modified  the  native  habit  of  government  by 
dictators  or  by  dictatorial  cliques;  and  the  discrepancy  between 
appearance  and  reality  which  here  persisted  was  apt  to  generate 
revolutions,  since  the  facts  of  government  were  intractable  to  the 
political  expectations  which  the  forms  of  government  encouraged. 
The  safety-valve  of  elections,  with  which  the  imported  constitutional 
machine  was  fitted  out,  was  perpetually  failing  to  work  in  these  Latin 
American  Republics  because  the  person  or  party  temporarily  in 
control  of  the  machine  was  perpetually  breaking  the  rules.  Latin 
American  parliamentary  elections  were  apt  to  be  ‘  managed 5  or  post¬ 
poned  ;  Latin  American  presidents  were  nimble  in  finding  pretexts  for 
self-perpetuation  in  office ;  and  Latin  American  peoples,  exasperated 
to  discover  that  the  machine  was  not  working  as  it  had  been  guaran¬ 
teed  to  work  by  its  inventors,  were  prone  to  scrap  it  in  emergencies, 
or  else  to  blow  off  steam  by  banking  up  the  fires  until  the  boilers 
burst. 

Dictatorship  tempered  by  revolution  was  thus  the  characteristic. 
Latin  American  regime  of  the  age.  Yet  a  Latin  American  dictator, 
with  all  the  forces  of  tradition  in  his  favour,  might  look  forward  to 
remaining  in  power  so  long  as  the  general  conditions  of  life  under 
which  his  countrymen  were  living  remained  tolerable.  He  need  not 
fear  revolution  unless  some  perceptible  deterioration  in  social  and 
economic  conditions  set  in.  On  the  other  hand,  if  and  when  that 
happened,  there  was  little  that  the  dictator  could  do  to  guard  against 
the  overthrow  which  threatened  him ;  since  his  very  position  made 
him  the  scapegoat  for  public  misfortunes  which  he  had  not  caused 
and  could  not  cure,  while  the  conditions  of  his  tenure  of  power  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  surrender  it  except  under  force 
ma.jeure. 

The  particular  cause,  as  distinct  from  the  ever-present  occasion,  of 
the  Latin  American  revolutions  of  1930  was  the  world-wide  economic 
and  financial  depression  of  that  year.  The  great  fall  in  the  world- 
price  of  food-stuffs  and  raw  materials  was  a  catastrophe  for  countries 
which  depended  on  the  export  of  some  staple  primary  commodity — 
copper  in  Bolivia,  coffee  in  Brazil,1  wheat  and  meat  in  the  Argentine — 

1  In  Brazil,  perhaps  alone  among  the  Latin  American  countries  which  went 
through  political  revolutions  in  1930,  the  conflict,  on  the  surface  of  politics, 
between  rival  cliques  and  personalities  masked  a  genuine  political  as  well  as 
a  genuine  economic  issue:  the  political  issue  between  union  and  disruption. 
The  Portuguese-American  United  States  of  Brazil  was  historically  and 
geographically  the  counterpart,  not  of  Argentina  or  Chile  or  any  other  single 
Spanish-American  Republic,  but  of  the  sum-total  of  the  successor  states  of  the 
former  Spanish  Empire  in  the  New  World.  When  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
America  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother-country  in  Europe,  they  broke 
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in  order  to  pay,  not  only  for  their  current  imports  of  manufactures, 
but  for  the  service  of  foreign  loans  which  had  sometimes  been  con¬ 
tracted  under  onerous  conditions  and  which  had  not  always  been 
productively  invested.  In  such  circumstances,  a  Latin  American 
dictator  who  had  been  acclaimed  during  years  of  plenty  for  his 
success  in  bringing  foreign  money  into  his  country  might  find  himself 
suddenly  held  up  to  obloquy  as  the  bailiff  of  the  foreign  usurer ;  and 
his  countrymen  could  relieve  their  feelings,  at  little  cost  to  anybody 
but  the  dictator  himself,  by  hurling  him  from  power  in  lieu  of  courting 
national  disaster  by  repudiating  their  foreign  debts.  In  most  Latin 
American  countries,  by  this  time,  the  invidious  position  of  principal 
foreign  creditor  had  come  to  be  occupied  by  the  United  States ; 1  and 
in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chile  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  year 
1930  were  accompanied  by  certain  manifestations  of  anti-American 
feeling,  while  in  Argentina,  where  American  investments  were  still 
second  in  importance  to  British,  the  overthrow  of  President  Irigoyen 
appears  to  have  been  followed  by  a  certain  revulsion  from  the 
deliberately  anti-American  policy  which  President  Irigoyen  had 
pursued.2 

up  forthwith  into  a  dozen  fragments  which  eventually  suh-divided  themselves 
into  no  less  than  seventeen  sovereign  independent  republics.  The  political 
separation  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  America  from  Portugal  came  more 
gradually ;  and  when  it  came,  the  colonies  did  not  proceed  to  fall  apart  from 
one  another  but  still  held  together,  first  as  a  Brazilian  Empire  and  afterwards 
as  a  Brazilian  United  States,  which  included  within  its  frontiers  a  larger  area 
than  the  United  States  of  North  America  itself.  This  preservation  of  Brazilian 
unity  was  a  great  political  achievement ;  hut  it  was  purchased  at  a  certain 
political  price.  The  unity  was  maintained  by  a  de  facto  predominance  of  the 
states  adjoining  the  federal  capital  over  the  conduct  of  the  federal  Government. 
By  1930  this  rough-and-ready  method  of  maintaining  Brazilian  unity  was 
out  of  date.  The  insurrection  of  this  year,  which  started  simultaneously  in 
the  extreme  north  and  south  of  the  territories  of  the  union,  was  a  protest 
against  the  undue  weight  which  the  middle  states  carried  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
And  it  is  possible  that,  if  the  insurgents  had  failed  to  overthrow  the  existing 
federal  Government  and  to  instal  their  own  regime  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  its  stead, 
the  consequence  would  have  been  a  break-up  of  the  Brazilian  United  States 
into  half-a-dozen  independent  republics  on  the  Spanish-American  scale. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  Part  IV  A. 

2  For  this  policy,  see  tfie  Survey  for  1927,  Part  IV  A,  sections  (i)  and  (ii). 
In  April  1930  President  Irigoyen  declined  to  join  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Presidents  of  Chile  and  Uruguay  in  the  ceremonial 
inauguration  of  a  wireless  telephone  system,  linking  North  and  South  America, 
which  had  just  been  installed.  In  August  1930  an  Argentinian  ex-diplomatist, 
Senor  Liborio  Justo,  predicted,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Institute  of  Politics 
at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  that  Argentina  would  withdraw  from  the 
Pan  American  Organization.  In  September  1930  General  Uriburu,  the  chief 
of  the  junta  by  which  the  late  President  Irigoyen  had  been  superseded,  declared 
that  he  stood  for  close  co-operation  with  the  United  States  and  for  active 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Organization. 
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Meanwhile,  after  as  before  this  year  of  revolutions  in  Latin 
America,  the  dominant  factor  in  the  international  situation  on  the 
American  continent  continued  to  be  the  economic  and  financial 
penetration  of  the  Latin  American  countries  by  the  United  States. 
The  material  forces  at  work  in  favour  of  this  process  were  so  powerful 
on  both  sides  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  combination  of 
personal  and  political  and  cultural  antipathies  would  have  sufficed 
to  counteract  them.  Thus,  even  if  the  State  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  had  decided  to  develop  a  thoroughgoing  policy  of  ‘imperialism’, 
the  recalcitrant  elements  in  Latin  America  would  probably  have 
kicked  against  the  pricks  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  in 
the  State  Department’s  policy,  on  the  lines  outlined  above,  which 
declared  itself  during  the  three  years  ending  in  1930,  seemed  likely 
to  make  the  course  of  economic  penetration  run  more  smoothly  and 
therefore  more  rapidly  than  before  by  diminishing  a  psychological 
resistance  which  otherwise  might  at  least  have  retarded  the  march 
of  remorseless  Economic  Necessity. 

(ii)  The  Pan  American  Conference  on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
held  at  Washington  from  the  10th  December,  1928,  to  the  6th 
January,  1929. 

On  the  18th  February,  1928,  the  states  represented  at  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  which  was  then  in 
session  at  Havana,1  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  their  acceptance 
in  principle  of  ‘obligatory  arbitration’  as  the  means  which  they 
would  employ  ‘for  the  pacific  solution  of  their  international  disputes 
of  a  juridical  character’,  and  binding  them  to  meet  at  Washington, 
within  the  next  twelve  months,  in  order  ‘to  give  conventional  form 
to  the  realization  of  this  principle,  with  the  minimum  exceptions 
which  they  may  consider  indispensable  to  safeguard  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  well  as  matters  of  a  domestic 
concern,  and  to  the  exclusion  also  of  matters  involving  the  interest 
or  referring  to  the  action  of  a  state  not  a  party  to  the  convention’. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  resolution,  the  State  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  19th  June,  invited  the  Governments  of  the  twenty  Latin- 
American  republics  to  send  delegates  to  a  Conference  on  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  which  was  to  open  in  Washington  on  the  10th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1928.  This  invitation  was  accepted  by  all  the  Governments 
concerned  except  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  whose  refusal  was 

1  For  the  work  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference,  see  the  Survey  for 
1927,  Part  IV  A,  section  (ii).  3 
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not  unexpected,  in  view  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Argentinian 
delegation  at  the  Havana  Conference.1 

The  Conference  was  duly  opened  on  the  10th  December,  1928, 
by  President  Coolidge.2  The  representatives  of  the  United  States 
were  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  acted  as  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes,  who  had  headed  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Havana  Conference.  The  part  played  by  the  Conference  in  mediating 
between  two  of  its  members,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  who  appeared 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  war  when  the  session  opened,  is  recorded  else¬ 
where  in  the  present  volume;3  and  in  this  place  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  general  results  achieved  by  the  Con¬ 
ference.  The  multilateral  conventions  on  arbitration  and  conciliation 
which  were  the  fruit  of  the  Conference’s  labours  need  not  be  analysed 
in  detail,  since  they  are  printed  in  full  in  another  volume  in  this 
series.4 

The  Conference  divided  into  two  committees,  to  deal  respectively 
with  arbitration  and  with  conciliation.  By  the  21st  December,  the 
Arbitration  Committee  had  reached  the  stage  of  drafting  a  conven¬ 
tion,  and  appointed  a  sub-committee  for  that  purpose ;  while  by  the 
same  date  the  Conciliation  Committee  was  reported  to  have  over¬ 
come  certain  initial  difficulties  and  to  have  reached  practically 
unanimous  conclusions.  On  the  3rd  January,  1929,  the  Arbitration 
Committee  approved  a  draft  convention  on  arbitration,  together  with 
a  protocol,  and  the  Conciliation  Committee  approved  a  draft  con¬ 
vention  on  conciliation.  On  the  following  day  all  three  drafts  were 
formally  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  plenary  session,  and  on  the 
5th  January  the  ceremony  of  signature  took  place.5 

By  the  Conciliation  Convention  of  the  5th  January,  1929,  the  states 
signatories  undertook  £to  submit  to  the  procedure  of  conciliation 
.  .  .  all  controversies  of  any  kind  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise 
between  them  for  any  reason  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible 
to  settle  by  diplomatic  channels’.  The  procedure  for  conciliation  was 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  ‘Gondra  Pact’  of  the  3rd  May,  1923. 6 
It  was  now  agreed  that  the  ad  hoc  Commissions  of  Inquiry  for  which 

1  See  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

2  For  the  text  of  President  Coolidge’s  opening  address,  see  the  United  States 
Daily,  11th  December,  1928. 

3  Section  (viii)  of  this  part. 

4  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1929. 

6  For  the  texts  see  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1929 ;  The  American 
Journal  of  International  Law,  April,  1929;  L' Europe  Nouvelle,  13th  April, 
1929;  the  United  States  Daily,  4th  January,  1929  (Arbitration  Convention); 
5th  January,  1929  (Conciliation  Convention  and  Protocol  accompanying  the 
Arbitration  Convention).  6  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  p.  409. 
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the  ‘ Gondra  Pact’  had  provided  should  also  act  as  Commissions  of 
Conciliation,  and  that  the  Permanent  Commissions  of  Diplomats 
established  in  virtue  of  the  Pact  at  Montevideo  and  at  Washington1 
should  exercise  conciliatory  functions,  either  on  their  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties,  whenever  there  appeared  to 
be  a  prospect  of  a  disturbance  of  peaceful  relations.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  of  any  Commission  of  Conciliation  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  convention  were  not  to  have  the  character  of 
a  decision  or  arbitral  award — that  is,  they  were  not  to  be  binding 
upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

By  the  Arbitration  Convention  the  signatories  bound  themselves 
to  submit  to  arbitration  all  differences  between  them  of  a  juridical 
character,2  except  those  falling  within  a  state’s  domestic  jurisdiction 
and  those  affecting  a  third  state  not  a  party  to  the  treaty.3  Procedure 
was  laid  down  for  the  constitution  of  an  arbitral  court  in  case  the 
parties  could  not  agree  upon  the  designation  of  a  tribunal  or  an 
arbitrator.  In  each  case  submitted  to  arbitration  a  special  agreement 
was  to  be  concluded  defining  the  controversy,  but  if  the  parties  could 
not  reach  an  understanding  on  this  point  within  three  months  of  the 
installation  of  the  arbitral  court  the  agreement  was  to  be  formulated 
by  the  court.  The  pronouncement  of  an  arbitral  award  was  to  settle 

1  These  Commissions  consisted  of  the  three  senior  members  (of  American 
or  Latin  American  nationality)  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  Washington  and 
Montevideo  respectively. 

2  Certain  classes  of  question  falling  within  this  category  were  specifically 
mentioned,  viz.:  those  relating  to  ‘(a)  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty;  ( b )  any 
question  of  international  law ;  (c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established, 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation ;  (d)  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  reparation  to  he  made  for  the  breach  of  an  international 
obligation.’  It  may  be  noted  that  these  four  classes  of  legal  disputes  were 
precisely  those  which  signatories  of  the  ‘  optional  clause  ’  of  the  statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  hound  themselves  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  Permanent  Court ;  and  states  which  signed  the  Pan  American 
Arbitration  Convention  thus  accepted  the  same  obligation  as  those  which 
signed  the  ‘optional  clause’,  with  the  sole  exception  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Arbitration  Convention,  the  tribunal  to  which  legal  differences  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  need  not  be  the  Permanent  Court.  Both  the  Arbitration  Convention 
and  the  Optional  Clause  also  gave  an  opportunity  to  signatories  to  reserve 
certain  questions  at  the  time  of  signature  which  coidd  then  be  withheld  from 
compulsory  arbitration ;  but  the  convention  differed  from  the  clause  in  con¬ 
taining  a  general  reservation  of  two  classes  of  dispute.  At  the  time  of  signature 
of  the  Pan  American  Convention,  the  ‘optional  clause’  was  binding  on  only 
two  Latin  American  states  (Haiti  and  Uruguay);  but  during  the  year  1929 
the  clause  became  binding  on  two  others  (Brazil  and  Panama),  while  two 
(Nicaragua  and  Peru)  signed  it  during  the  Tenth  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  September  1929  (see  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  I  A,  section  (v)  (a)). 

3  These  questions  had  been  reserved  by  the  Havana  Resolution  of  the 
18th  February,  1928  (see  p.  376  above). 
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a  dispute  definitely  and  without  appeal,  and  differences  regarding  the 
interpretation  or  execution  of  the  decision  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  court  which  rendered  the  award.  Reservations  might  be  made 
at  the  time  of  signature  of  the  convention,  but  in  the  attached  proto¬ 
col  it  was  provided  that  any  state  signatory  might  at  any  time 
abandon  ‘in  whole  or  in  part  the  exceptions  from  arbitration  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  said  treaty  or  the  reservation  or  reservations  attached 
by  it  thereto’.1 

Out  of  the  twenty  states  which  signed  the  Arbitration  Convention 
on  the  5th  January,  1929,  seven  (the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Panama,  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Haiti)  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  reserving  certain  questions  in  addition  to  those 
excluded  from  compulsory  arbitration  by  the  terms  of  the  convention 
itself.  The  reservations 2  made  by  the  thirteen  other  signatories  fell, 
roughly  speaking,  into  two  classes — those  which  excluded  cases 
falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  national  courts,  and  those  which 
excluded  cases  arising  out  of  the  past.  Reservations  regarding 
questions  which  had  been  or  might  be  decided  by  the  national  courts 
were  made  by  nine  states  (Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Salvador,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic). 
Three  of  these  states  (Venezuela,  Salvador,  and  Ecuador)  made  a 
special  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  pecuniary  claims3  from  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration ;  while  six  of  them 4  allowed  the  right  to  submit 
to  an  international  tribunal  cases  where  there  had  been  a  denial  of 
justice  in  the  national  courts.  Reservations  excluding  disputes  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  past5  were  made  by  Colombia,  Salvador, 
Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Chile ;  and  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
and  Ecuador  stipulated  that  matters  governed  by  existing  inter¬ 
national  conventions  should  also  be  excluded.  In  addition,  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  (who  were  engaged  at  the  moment  of  signature  in  a 

1  Provision  had  been  made  in  the  Havana  Resolution  for  a  ‘protocol  for 
progressive  arbitration  which  would  permit  the  development  of  this  beneficent 
institution  up  to  its  maximum’. 

2  For  the  texts  see  the  United  States  Daily,  8th  January,  1929. 

3  It  was  understood  that  the  reservation  of  questions  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  national  courts  was  intended  to  apply  particularly  to  pecuniary  claims  even 
where  they  were  not  specifically  mentioned ;  so  that  a  fruitful  cause  of  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  states  was  ruled  out  by  nine  of  the  twenty  states 
signatories.  • 

4  The  three  exceptions  were  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  and  Chile. 

6  These  reservations  covered  practically  all  the  territorial  disputes  to  which 
any  of  the  Latin  American  states  concerned  had  been  or  were  likely  to  be 
parties;  since  for  the  most  part  such  disputes  went  back  to  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  republics  in  question  (see  sections  (viii)  and  (ix)  of  this 
part  of  the  present  volume). 
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territorial  dispute)1  made  special  reservations  which  had  reference 
to  that  dispute.  Paraguay  excluded  from  arbitration  ‘questions 
which  affect  directly  or  indirectly  the  integrity  of  the  national  terri¬ 
tory  and  are  not  merely  questions  of  frontiers  or  boundaries  ’ ;  and 
Bolivia  stipulated  that  if  a  territorial  case  was  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  ‘there  should  first  be  established  in  the  agreement  thereupon 
the  zone  affected  by  said  arbitration’.  A  third  state,  Guatemala, 
made  the  reservation  that  the  approval  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
must  be  obtained  before  a  boundary  question  could  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.2 

While  the  reservations  embodied  in  the  Arbitration  Convention 
or  attached  to  it  by  the  majority  of  states  signatories  did  undeniably 
restrict  the  sphere  within  which  the  obligation  to  submit  legal  dis¬ 
putes  to  arbitration  would  operate,  it  yet  remained  true  that  the 
exclusion  of  specific  questions  from  arbitration  was  an  improvement 
on  the  method,  which  had  frequently  been  adopted  in  earlier  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreements,  of  making  an  undefined  reservation  of  all  questions 
affecting  ‘vital  interests,  independence  or  honour’.  In  his  speech 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  on  the  6th  January,  1929,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Kellogg,  declared  that  the  Conference  would  ‘go  down 
to  history  as  having  accomplished  the  greatest  step  forward  in  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration’,  and  he  described  the  two  multilateral 
agreements  which  had  been  concluded  as  ‘the  most  advanced  and 
complete  ever  adopted  by  the  nations  of  the  world’.  Mr.  Kellogg 
was  perhaps  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  when  he 
put  his  claim  so  high ; 3  but  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
signature  of  conventions  on  arbitration  and  conciliation  by  twenty 
out  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Pan  American  Organization 4 
marked  an  important  step  forward  in  the  movement  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes. 

In  some  respects,  greater  value  was  attributed  to  the  convention 
on  conciliation  than  to  that  on  arbitration,  for  the  scope  of  the  former 

1  See  section  (viii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

2  For  the  boundary  dispute  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras  see  section 
(ix)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

3  The  General  Act  on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  which  had  been  opened 
for  signature  during  the  ninth  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  in 
the  previous  September  also  provided  for  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  every 
kind  of  dispute  (see  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  I  A,  section  (iii)) ;  but  it  was  true 
that  accessions  to  the  General  Act  were  very  slow  in  coming  in  (see  the  Survey 
for  1929,  p.  71,  footnote  1). 

4  The  only  states  on  the  American  continent  which  did  not  sign  the  two 
conventions  were  Argentina  and  Canada  (who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Pan 
American  Organization).  Both  conventions  made  provision  for  the  subsequent 
adherence  of  any  American  state  which  was  not  an  original  signatory. 
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was  unrestricted  and  covered  all  disputes  of  any  kind.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  crises  which  had  arisen  on  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent  in  the  past,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  certain  Caribbean  countries,  might 
have  been  avoided  if  machinery  for  conciliation  could  have  been 
brought  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  first  sign  of  trouble  appeared. 
One  of  the  aspects  of  the  conventions  which  aroused  most  interest 
was  that  of  their  possible  effect  upon  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  American  countries,  and  in  this  connexion  it  was 
held  to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  United  States  should 
have  signed  both  conventions  without  reservations.1  By  the  terms 
of  both  conventions,  however,  ratification  was  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  force,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Arbitration  Convention  the 
absence  of  reservations  might  well  increase  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  at  Washington.2  It  was  significant  that 
those  forces  in  the  United  States  which  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  into  existence  ‘the  Kellogg  Pact’  for  the  Renunciation  of 
War3  should  have  been  reported,  at  the  end  of  January  1929,  to  be 
organizing  a  campaign  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Arbitration  Convention. 

The  provisions  of  the  Conciliation  Convention  were  of  a  less  con¬ 
troversial  nature,  and  that  instrument  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  the  20th  February,  1929.4  The  first  signatory 
of  the  Arbitration  Convention  to  effect  ratification  was  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  convention  was  approved  by  the  Congress  at  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  23rd  May,  1929,  and  the  instrument  of  ratification 
was  deposited  at  Washington  on  the  17th  September  following.5 

1  Chile  appears  to  have  been  the  only  state  which  attached  a  reservation 
to  the  Conciliation  Convention. 

2  In  the  past  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  occasionally  rendered 
arbitral  procedure  nugatory  by  its  refusal  to  sanction  the  statement  defining 
the  controversy.  The  convention  of  the  5th  January,  1929,  not  only  made  no 
express  provision  for  Senatorial  approval  of  the  agreement  defining  the  dispute 
which  was  to  be  concluded  whenever  a  case  was  submitted  to  arbitration ;  it 
also  stipulated  that  in  case  of  delay  the  arbitral  court  itself  should  make  the 
definition  (see  p.  378  above). 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1928,  Part  I  A,  section  (i). 

4  The  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  United  States  was  deposited  on  the 
27th  March,  1929. 

5  The  Dominican  Republic’s  ratification  of  the  Conciliation  Convention 
was  deposited  on  the  15th  November,  1929.  Other  ratifications  were  as 
follows:  Arbitration  Convention — Guatemala  (28th  October,  1929);  Salvador 
(28th  December,  1929);  Mexico  (9th  January,  1930);  Chile  (27th  February, 
1930);  Cuba  (8th  November,  1930).  Conciliation  Convention — Guatemala 
(15th’ November,  1929);  Chile  (28th  December,  1929);  Salvador  (28th 
December,  1929);  Mexico  (9th  January,  1930);  Cuba  (7th  August,  1930). 
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(iii)  The  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico,  1928-30. 

(a)  The  Stabilization  of  the  Post-Revolutionary  Regime 

in  Mexico. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Mexico  after  the  fall  of  Porfirio  Diaz’s 
long  dictatorship  in  1910,  like  the  foreign  affairs  of  China  after  the 
fall  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  in  1911,  were  so  inextricably  bound  up 
with  home  affairs  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  either  in  isolation  from  the  other.  Accordingly  it  may 
be  convenient  to  recall  the  leading  events  in  the  internal  history 
of  Mexico  during  the  years  under  review  as  a  preface  to  the  proper 
subject  of  this  section  of  the  Survey. 

The  exceptionally  close  interdependence  between  foreign  affairs 
and  home  affairs  at  this  time  was  due  to  the  same  general  causes  in 
both  countries.  In  both  China  and  Mexico,  under  the  old  regime, 
foreign  activities  and  interests  had  penetrated  unusually  deep  into 
the  life  of  the  country ;  in  both,  these  foreign  vested  interests  suffered, 
incidentally  but  none  the  less  severely,  in  common  with  kindred  native 
interests,  from  the  civil  disorders — acute,  widespread,  and  long- 
drawn-out — which  were  an  unintended  accompaniment  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  in  both  countries,  again,  foreign  interests,  as  such,  were 
singled  out  for  deliberate  attacks  by  the  representatives  of  the 
new  revolutionary  regime,  who  held  that,  during  the  foregoing  period 
of  national  weakness,  the  foreigners  had  encroached  unduly  upon 
national  rights.  This  ‘  anti -foreign  ’  campaign  brought  to  a  head  the 
resentment  which  had  already  been  evoked  in  the  foreigners’  minds 
by  the  incidental  damage  which  the  revolution  had  been  inflicting 
upon  them ;  and  the  upshot  of  this  interplay  between  home  and 
foreign  affairs  was  to  generate  international  controversies  in  which 
the  merits  of  the  opposing  cases  might  be  uncertain  but  in  which 
there  was  no  uncertainty  about  the  violence  and  the  dangerousness 
of  the  passions  aroused  on  both  sides. 

The  history  of  the  international  controversies  which  were  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  1910  in  Mexico  has  been  carried  down  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1927  in  the  Survey  for  that  year.1  The  settlement, 
there  recorded,2  of  the  arch-controversy  over  the  Mexican  Petroleum 
Law  of  1925,  in  which  the  foreign  protagonists  had  been  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  gave  the  Mexican  Government  a  breathing  space 
such  as  the  Kuomintang  Central  Government  in  China  obtained 
after  the  fall  of  Peking  in  July  1928  ;  but  in  the  very  month  in  which 
the  situation  in  China  was  temporarily  stabilized  by  that  event,  the 

1  Part  IV  B,  sections  (i)-(iii). 


2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  465-7. 
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stabilization  of  Mexico  was  interrupted  by  the  assassination  of  the 
President-Elect  of  the  Republic,  General  Obregon ;  and  thereafter, 
in  Mexico  as  in  China  likewise,  the  stability  of  the  post -revolutionary 
regime  was  put  to  the  test  by  a  recrudescence  of  the  civil  war.  At 
this  point,  however,  the  histories  of  the  two  countries,  which  had  run 
approximately  parallel  for  the  best  part  of  two  decades,  began, 
happily  for  Mexico,  to  diverge.  The  Mexican  post -revolutionary 
regime  successfully  stood  the  new  ordeal,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1929  it  found  itself — with  the  military  revolt  of  the  spring 
suppressed  and  with  the  conflict  between  State  and  Church  composed 
— in  a  stronger  position  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before.  In  China, 
unhappily,  the  same  thing  could  not  be  said,  at  the  same  date,  of  the 
Ivuomintang  Central  Government  at  Nanking,  which  had  to  wait 
for  its  next  breathing  space  until  the  autumn  of  1930.1 

There  was  one  important  difference  between  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  two  countries  which  made  the  Mexican  Government’s  task 
less  difficult  and  may  thus  partly  account  for  that  Government’s 
relative  success  in  responding  to  the  exacting  demands  that  were 
being  made  upon  their  energies  and  abilities.  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  deal  all  the  time  with  a  number  of  Great  Powers 
which  seldom  saw  eye  to  eye  with  one  another  in  their  Chinese  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  United  States,  the  Mexican  Government  had 
virtually  only  a  single  Great  Power  to  consider.  In  any  general  issue 
concerning  foreign  interests  in  Mexico,  a  settlement  which  satisfied 
the  United  States  was  almost  bound  to  be  accepted  by  all  other 
interested  parties  since  they  were  debarred  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
from  imposing  settlements  for  themselves  by  force.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  was  the  only  Great  Power  with  which  Mexico  had  a 
common  land  frontier,2  whereas  China  marched  with  France  in  Indo- 

1  See  the  present  volume,  Part  IV,  section  (i). 

2  The  situation  along  the  border  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
during  the  years  1926  and  1927  has  been  dealt  with  hi  the  Survey  for  1927, 
pp.  442-55.  During  the  next  two  years  this  situation  noticeably  improved, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  normally  somewhat  disorderly  conditions 
in  the  north-central  and  north-western  states  of  the  Mexican  Union,  adjoining 
the  border,  were  aggravated  by  the  chronic  guerrilla  warfare  that  the  ‘  Cristeros  ’ 
were  waging  against  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  by  the  military  revolt  in  the  spring  of  1929.  (For  the  ‘Cristeros’  see  p.  390 
below ;  for  the  revolt  of  March  1929,  see  p.  387  below.)  The  past  situation  was 
reflected  in  a  hill  for  the  construction  of  a  military  highway  along  the  border, 
on  the  United  States  side,  for  the  prevention  of  raids  from  the  Mexican  side, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  in 
April  1929  by  Representative  Hudspeth  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  (Text  in  the 
United  States  Daily,  27th  April,  1929.)  The  improvement  in  that  situation 
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China  and  with  Great  Britain  at  Hongkong,  as  well  as  with  Japan 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Manchuria,  and  with  the  latter  Power  farther 
throughout  an  immense  zone  extending  from  the  Ussuri  and  the 
Amur  Rivers  to  the  Pamir  Plateau.  The  Kuomintang’s  experiment 
of  simplifying  China’s  foreign  relations  by  an  entente  with  one 
neighbour — the  U.S.S.R. — against  the  rest  of  the  world  had  ended 
in  mutual  disillusionment  and  recrimination  by  the  close  of  the  year 
1927.  On  the  other  hand,  the  restoration  of  cordiality  in  the  relations 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  which  resulted  from  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  over  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Law  at 
the  turn  of  the  years  1927  and  1928,  was  not  only  preserved  and 
strengthened  during  1928  and  1929.  It  also  constituted  a  vital 
perhaps  the  decisive — factor  in  the  success  with  which  the  Mexican 
Government  surmounted  their  ordeal  at  home  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  history  of  this  happy  turn  in  the  course  of  Mexican  affairs 
two  personalities  stand  out:  General  Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  who 
continued  to  be  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Mexican  Government  after 
his  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  Republic  expired  on  the  30th 
November,  1928;  and  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  who  represented  the 
United  States  Government  in  Mexico  City  from  October  1927 1  until 
his  retirement  towards  the  end  of  1930.2  The  happy  effect  upon  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  which  Mr.  Morrow’s  presence  in 
Mexico  City  instantly  produced  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous 
volume.3  During  the  next  two  years  this  became  one  of  the  main 
features  in  the  situation  as  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumph  which  Mr.  Morrow  achieved  was 

was  illustrated  by  the  activities  of  the  United  States -Mexican  International 
Water  Commission  which  had  been  set  up  in  1924  to  study  the  equitable  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  lower  Kio  Grande  and  had  been  directed  to  extend  its 
studies  to  the  Colorado  and  Tia  Juana  Eivers  in  1927.  (For  the  activities  of 
the  cognate  United  States-Canadian  International  Joint  Commission,  see  the 
appendix  on  frontier  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
The  Conduct  of  British  Empire  Foreign  Belations  since  the  Peace  Settlement.) 
This  body  met  twice  during  the  year  1929,  first  on  the  20th  August  in  Mexico 
City,  where  it  remained  in  session  for  three  weeks,  and  then  at  Washington 
on  the  22nd  October.  On  the  21st  August,  1930,  it  was  announced  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  President  Hoover  had  signed  the  report  presented  by  the  Commission, 
and  had  thereby  authorized  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  giving  effect  to  the 
Commission’s  recommendations. 

1  For  Mr.  Morrow’s  appointment,  see  the  Survey  for  1927,  p.  464. 

2  Mr.  Morrow  took  his  departure  from  Mexico  City  on  the  17th  September, 
1930,  and  tendered  his  formal  resignation  thirteen  days  later.  As  one  of  the 
United  States  delegates  to  the  London  Naval  Conference  (see  the  present 
volume,  Part  I  A,  section  (ii))  he  had  been  absent  from  Mexico  during  a  large 
part  of  the  last  year  of  his  Ambassadorship.  (See  further,  p.  388  below.) 

3  Survey  for  1927,  p.  470,  footnote  4. 
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the  contribution  which  he  made,  by  his  good  offices,  to  the  settlement 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Mexican  State  and  the  Catholic  Church1— 
an  extraordinarily  delicate  enterprise  for  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  did  not  happen  to  be  a  Catholic  himself,  to  undertake  in 
a  country  where  he  was  his  own  Government’s  official  representative. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  record  of  the  ordeal  through  which  the 
Mexican  Government  had  to  pass  in  the  course  of  the  two  years 
1928  and  1929. 

I  resident  Calles  s  term  of  office  being  due  to  expire  on  the 
30th  November,  1928,  it  was  arranged  that  his  political  ally  and 
predecessor  in  office,  General  Obregon,  should  stand  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  again,  in  order  to  secure,  within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
the  continuance  of  the  policy  with  which  these  two  statesmen  were 
jointly  identified.  General  Obregon,  who  was  the  sole  candidate  by 
the  time  when  election  day  arrived,2  was  elected  on  the  1st  July, 
1928,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  on  the  17tlx  of  the  same  month  the 
I  lesident-Elect  was  assassinated  at  San  Angel,  during  a  banquet 
which  was  being  given  in  his  honour. 

This  crime  gave  a  double  shock  to  the  recently  achieved  and  still 
precarious  political  stabilization  of  the  country — not  only  the 
psychological  shock  of  reawakening  the  forces  of  violence  and 
disorder  but  also  the  practical  shock  of  destroying  a  personal  link 
on  which  the  solidarity  of  the  new  regime  seemed  to  depend.  The 
new  regime  had  been  established  by  co-operation  between  two 
parties :  the  Agrarians  led  by  General  Obregon  himself  and  the  urban 
and  industrial  workers  organized  in  the  C.R.O.M.3  and  led  by  Senor 
Luis  Morones.  The  outlooks  and  interests  of  these  two  parties  were 
by  no  means  identical ;  and  their  common  victory  over  the  old  regime 
had  been  followed  by  a  rift  between  the  victors  which  had  gone  so 
far  that  in  1928  Senor  Morones  opposed  General  Obregon’s  candida¬ 
ture  for  the  Presidency.  The  rift  might  have  gone  farther  still  if 
Senor  Morones  and  his  organization  had  not  followed  the  political 
leadership  of  General  Calles,  and  if  Calles  himself  had  not  been 
Obregon’s  firm  ally.  This  personal  link  had  now  been  destroyed  by 
General  Obregon’s  assassination,  and  the  disruptive  political  conse¬ 
quences  immediately  revealed  themselves  in  a  public  and  acrimonious 
controversy  over  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  crime,  which  the 

1  See  p.  390  below. 

2  There  were  others  who  had  found  it  advisable  to  withhold  or  withdraw 
their  candidatures. 

3  The  ‘  Confederacion  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana’.  For  an  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  C.R.O.M.,  see  J.  H.  Retinger,  Morones  of  Mexico  (London, 
1926,  The  Labour  Publishing  Company). 
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Agrarians  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  C.R.O.M.,  while  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  General  Calles  and  Senor  Morones  sought  to  find  a  scape¬ 
goat  in  the  militant  Catholics. 

Meanwhile  the  assassin,  a  young  man  named  Jose  de  Leon  Toral, 
declared,  in  a  statement1  which  he  made  while  in  prison  pending 
trial,  that  neither  Senor  Morones  nor  any  one  else  was  ‘the  intel¬ 
lectual  author’  of  his  act;  that  his  intention  to  kill  General  Obregon 
had  been  neither  inspired  by  nor  communicated  to  any  other  person, 
whether  layman  or  priest ;  and  that  he  had  acted  on  his  own  initiative 
in  the  private  personal  belief  that  he  would  be  contributing  towards 
the  delivery  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  from  what  he 
regarded  as  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  state.  Afterwards,  when 
cross-examined  at  his  trial,  he  intimated  that  the  idea  had  been  put 
into  his  head,  though  not  with  deliberate  intent  to  cause  him  to 
act  upon  it,  by  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Espiritu  Santo  Convent, 
Madre  Concepcion.  The  Mother  Superior  asserted  her  complete 
innocence ;  but  on  the  8th  November  Madre  Concepcion  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twenty  years’  imprisonment  and  Toral  to  death.  At  his 
funeral  in  Mexico  City  on  the  10th  February,  1929,  there  were 
collisions  which  resulted  in  thirty -three  casualties  (three  of  them  fatal) 
between  Catholic  demonstrators  and  the  police. 

In  the  political  emergency  created  by  the  death  of  the  President- 
Elect,  pressure  was  put  upon  President  Calles  by  many  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  to  consent  either  to  a  prolongation  of  his  still  unexpired  term 
of  office  or  else  to  his  designation  by  Congress  as  Provisional  President 
pending  fresh  elections  for  a  regular  incumbent  of  the  office.  General 
Calles,  however,  was  anxious  not  to  exacerbate  still  further,  by  any 
unconstitutional  act,  the  resentment  which  he  had  already  aroused 
among  General  Obregon’s  followers,  before  Obregon’s  assassination, 
by  remaining  on  friendly  terms  with  Senor  Morones  when  Obregon 
and  Morones  were  at  loggerheads.  Accordingly,  General  Calles 
promptly  announced  his  decision  not  to  accept  either  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions — on  the  ground  that  both  were  unconstitutional — and  not 
even  to  seek  re-election  after  his  term  of  office  ran  out  on  the  coming 
30th  November.  He  reiterated  this  decision  at  the  opening  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  1st  September.  Thereafter,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  a  propos  of  situations  such 
as  that  which  then  prevailed,  one  of  General  Calles’s  supporters, 
Senor  Emilio  Portes  Gil,  was  designated  Provisional  President  on 
the  25th  September  and  was  duly  installed  on  the  30th  November.2 

1  See  The  Times,  1st  August,  1928. 

2  On  the  10th  February,  1929  (the  day  of  the  funeral  of  General  Obregon’s 
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However,  neither  General  Calles’s  self-effacement  nor  the  light 
that  had  been  thrown,  during  the  trial  of  Toral,  upon  the  question 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  assassination  of  General  Obregon, 
availed  to  preserve  the  peace  ;  for,  in  the  spring  of  1929,  the  personal 
ambitions  of  certain  military  officers  launched  a  formidable  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  President  Portes  Gil  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  party  which  he  represented.  The  rebels  rose  on  the  3rd  March, 
1929,  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  Atlantic  port  of  Mexico  City,  and  in  Sonora, 
the  north-westernmost  state  of  the  Mexican  Union,  simultaneously ; 
and  President  Portes  Gil  replied  by  summoning  General  Calles  to 
act  as  Minister  of  War.  By  the  5th  the  rebels  had  captured  Monterey, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  thus  almost  completing  the 
severance  of  communications  between  Mexico  City  and  the  United 
States ;  but  on  the  same  date  President  Hoover  let  it  he  known  that 
the  Mexican  Government  would  enjoy  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  s  support  by  announcing  that  the  embargo  on  shipments  of 
arms  and  munitions  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  which  had 
been  in  force  since  the  7th  January,  1924, 1  was  to  be  maintained.2 
Inasmuch  as  this  gesture  deprived  the  Mexican  rebels  of  any 
prospect  of  obtaining  military  supplies  from  private  sources  abroad, 
while  it  left  the  United  States  Government  at  liberty  to  supply  the 
Mexican  Government  if  they  chose,  its  practical  value  to  the  Mexican 
Government  was  great,  while  its  moral  value  was  probably  still 
greater.  Moreover,  in  the  military  operations,  the  tide  quickly 
turned.  On  the  5th  March  the  Government  troops  recaptured 
Orizaba,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital.  On  the  6th  Monterey 
was  retaken  and  Vera  Cruz  fell.  On  the  8th  it  was  announced  officially 
in  Washington  that  application  had  been  received  from  the  Mexican 
Government  for  leave  to  buy  some  of  the  United  States  Government’s 
surplus  war  material  and  that  permission  would  be  granted  by  the 
Department  of  War.  On  the  11th  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washing¬ 
ton  announced  that  the  Mexican  rebels  would  not  be  treated  by  the 
United  States  as  belligerents.  By  the  12th  the  rebellion  had  been 
virtually  stamped  out  in  the  southern  area  and  the  Government 
were  free  to  concentrate  their  military  energies  on  the  northern  front. 

assassin)  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  train  in  which 
President  Portes  Gil  was  travelling  between  Comonfort  and  Rinconcillo,  in 
the  State  of  Guanajuato. 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  p.  452. 

3  On  the  8th  March  it  was  announced  in  Washington  that  commercial  air¬ 
craft,  which  had  been  removed,  a  year  before,  from  the  list  of  articles  which, 
under  the  arms  embargo,  could  not  be  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  without  a  licence,  had  been  placed  on  the  list  again. 

C  C  2 
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The  northern  rebel  forces  sought  to  make  a  stand  at  Torreon,  a  rail¬ 
way  centre  approximately  half  way  between  Mexico  City  and  the 
frontier  town  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  opposite  El  Paso ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cavalry  made  an  encircling  movement  in  which  they  occupied 
Durango  on  the  15th  and  cut  the  railway  north  of  Torreon  a  few  days 
later,  with  the  result  that  Torreon  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels  and 
entered  by  the  Government  troops  on  the  18th.  On  the  same  date  the 
Mexican  Government  announced  that  they  had  refused  to  consider 
overtures  for  peace  from  the  rebel  leaders.  On  the  23rd  the  United 
States  Government  announced  that  they  would  endeavour  to  help 
the  Mexican  Government  to  recover  the  funds  taken  by  rebel  troops 
from  Mexican  banks  by  searching  rebels  who  crossed  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary.  In  pursuance  of  this  announcement,  four  arrests 
were  made  in  New  York  on  the  4th  May.  Meanwhile,  General  Calles 
continued  to  press  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  forces  from  Torreon  toward 
Ciudad  Juarez.  He  occupied  Escalon  on  the  27th  March  and  Jimenez 
on  the  2nd  April ;  and  on  the  3rd,  at  La  Reforma,  he  overtook  five 
trains  full  of  rebel  troops — all  of  whom  were  either  killed  or  captured 
after  hard  fighting.  The  battle  of  La  Reforma  practically  concluded 
the  campaign.  On  the  13th  April  the  most  prominent  surviving 
rebel  leader,  General  Manzo,  crossed  the  border  and  surrendered 
himself  at  Nogales  to  the  United  States  immigration  officials.  On 
the  30th,  the  Mexican  town  of  Nogales  was  reoccupied  by  the 
Government  forces. 

This  rapid  and  complete  re-establishment  of  the  Government’s 
authority  placed  the  new  regime  in  Mexico  on  a  really  firm  basis ; 
and  the  United  States  Government  publicly  intimated  their  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  in  more  ways  than  one.  On  the  18th  July  President 
Hoover,  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  signed  a  proclamation 1  revoking  the  arms  embargo  of  the 
7th  January,  1924,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  on  which  the 
embargo  had  been  based  no  longer  obtained.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  1929,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Morrow  intended  to  stand 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Senate  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  and  that  he  would  start  his  political  campaign  on  his  return 
from  the  London  Naval  Conference,2  at  which  he  was  to  serve  as  one 
of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Morrow  did  not  immediately 
resign  from  his  post  as  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  but  the  fact  that  his 
presence  in  Mexico  City  was  no  longer  considered  essential  might 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  United  States  Government 

1  Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  20th  July,  1929. 

2  See  Part  I  A,  section  (ii)  of  the  present  volume. 
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regarded  the  critical  period  in  Mexico  as  having  come  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Morrow  duly  secured  the  Republican  nomination  for  New  Jersey 
in  the  primary  elections  in  June  1930.  He  returned  to  Mexico  towards 
the  end  of  June  for  about  three  months,  and  his  resignation  of  his 
Ambassadorship  was  accepted  by  President  Hoover  at  the  end  of 
September. 

On  the  17th  November,  1929,  the  candidate  of  the  National 
Revolutionary  Party  (General  Calles’s  party),1  Senor  Ortiz  Rubio, 
was  elected  to  the  Mexican  Presidency  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  on  the  5th  February,  1930,  he  took  over  the  reins  of  office  from 
Senor  Portes  Gil.  Considering  the  conditions  under  which  the 
election  was  held,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  majority  reflected  the  real 
state  of  opinion  in  the  electorate ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  Government  s  position  which  had  been  taking  place  during 
the  last  nine  months,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  off  without  an  incident  of  the  traditional  kind.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  Senor  Ortiz  Rubio,  as  he  left 
the  National  Palace  after  the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  was  made 
by  a  young  man  who  was  said  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  defeated  (or 
forcibly  eliminated)  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Senor  Vasconcelos. 

(6)  The  Termination  of  the  Conflict  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  a  previous  volume2  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  recorded 
from  its  outbreak  on  the  31st  July,  1926,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  1928. 

By  that  time,  the  conflict  had  lapsed  into  a  stalemate  in  which 
either  side  continued  to  pay  the  price  of  dissension  without  either 
approaching  any  nearer  to  victory  in  the  strife. 

The  price  paid  by  the  Catholics  was  the  suspension  of  public 
worship,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  conduct  it  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  penalties  which  were  being  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  civil  authorities  for  the  private  celebration,  not  con¬ 
forming  to  the  law,  of  the  Mass  and  other  services  of  the  Church.  The 
price  paid  by  the  Government  was  the  armed  rebellion  of  the  ‘Cris- 
teros  who  were  strong  enough  to  keep  up  a  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
western  and  west-central  states,  and  the  alienation  of  Catholic  senti¬ 
ment  not  only  in  Mexico  itself  but  also  abroad,  particularly  in  the 
United  States — where  hostile  Catholic  sentiment  was  hardly  less 

1  Calles  himself  had  stood  as  the  candidate  of  the  C.R.O.M.  in  1924. 

2  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  470-9. 
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dangerous  to  the  stability  of  President  Calles’s  regime  than  armed 
rebellion  at  home. 

This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  continued  throughout  the  year  1928 
and  during  the  first  half  of  1929. 

The  armed  rebellion  of  the  ‘  Cristeros  ’  was  not  brought  to  an  end 
by  an  offer  of  an  amnesty  which  the  Government  made  in  February 
1928  to  all  insurgents  who  surrendered  within  seven  days.  The 
guerrilla  warfare  continued,  and  it  even  became  more  active  in  the  late 
spring  of  1929 — presumably  because  the  ‘Cristeros’  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  pre-occupation  of  the  Government  with  the  military 
revolt  in  the  north.1  After  the  .suppression  of  that  revolt  the  Govern¬ 
ment  forces  were  concentrated  against  the  ‘  Cristeros  ’  in  the  state  of 
Jalisco  in  the  latter  part  of  May  1929.  The  local  chief  of  the  ‘Cris¬ 
teros’,  Don  Henrique  Goroztieta,  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Government  troops  early  in  June,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month 
several  of  his  lieutenants  either  died  fighting  or  were  captured  and 
shot ;  but  happily  the  campaign  in  this  Mexican  Vendee  was  brought 
to  an  end  almost  immediately  thereafter  by  the  settlement  between 
the  Government  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.2  After  the  official 
announcement  on  the  21st  June,  1929,  that  a  settlement  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  surviving  ‘  Cristeros  ’  petitioned  the  Government  to 
accept  their  surrender,  and  before  the  middle  of  July  1929  all  but  a 
few  of  them  had  laid  down  their  arms.  In  the  same  month  a  state¬ 
ment  was  issued  by  ‘the  Mexican  National  League  for  Religious 
Defence  ’  in  which  this  organization  admitted  responsibility  for  the 
rebellion  of  the  ‘Cristeros’  and  called  upon  its  members  to  cease 
fighting  in  view  of  the  new  circumstances,  while  defending  the  resort 
to  arms  in  the  circumstances  of  the  past  three  years. 

Meanwhile  the  contest  of  wills  between  the  Mexican  Government 
and  the  non -militant  majority  of  the  devoutly  Catholic  element  in 
the  population — an  element  which  itself  constituted  the  great 
majority  of  the  Mexican  people — had  gone  on  as  before,  the  mass  of 
the  people  opposing  the  Government  in  this  matter  by  various 
means  short  of  joining  the  ‘Cristeros  ’  and  resorting  to  arms,  while  the 
Government  had  continued  to  retaliate  by  arrests  and  deportations. 

The  first  symptoms  of  a  detente  became  visible  after  the  exiled  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  Archbishop  Jose  Mora  y  del  Rio, 
had  died  in  exile  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  the  23rd  April,  1928.  In 
May,  it  began  to  be  reported  that  Mr.  Morrow,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Mexico,  was  lending  his  good  offices  unofficially  with 
a  view  to  effecting  a  settlement,  and  thereafter  it  became  known  that 
See  pp.  387-8  above.  2  See  pp.  391-2  below. 
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concrete  suggestions  were  under  discussion  between  the  Pope  and 
the  senior  surviving  Mexican  prelate,  Monsignor  Leopoldo  Ruiz  y 
Flores,  Archbishop  of  Morelia,  who  visited  Rome  from  June  1928  to 
October.  On  the  6th  October,  1928,  an  important  reasoned  statement 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Catholic  laity  in  support  of  a 
petition,  then  before  Congress,  for  a  reform  of  the  religious  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  of  1917. 

Nevertheless,  the  detente  did  not  come  immediately.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Government  were  contemplating  more  stringent 
measures  of  repression  when,  in  February  1929,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ordered  all  Catholic  priests  in  the  country  to  notify 
their  addresses  within  a  fortnight  under  penalty  of  being  regarded  as 
accomplices  of  rebellious  elements  and  having  civil  actions  brought 
against  them.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  however,  President  Portes 
Gil  issued  a  conciliatory  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Catholic 
Church  as  an  institution  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolt  of  the 
'  Cristeros  ’  and  that  the  Catholic  clergy  might  resume  their  functions 
provided  that  they  respected  the  law.  Archbishop  Ruiz  y  Flores,  who 
was  then  in  Washington,  welcomed  President  Portes  Gil’s  statement 
in  equally  conciliatory  language,  declaring  that  the  Church  desired 
no  special  privileges  in  Mexico  but  only  her  liberty  on  the  basis  of  an 
amicable  separation  between  Church  and  State ;  and  this  gave  Presi¬ 
dent  Portes  Gil  an  opportunity  to  go  farther.  On  the  7th  May,  1929, 
he  issued  a  signed  statement  in  which  he  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
Archbishop’s  observations,  repeated  his  own,  and  went  on  to  declare 
that,  although  his  Government  had  no  official  relations  with  the 
Vatican,  they  were  not  debarred  from  engaging  in  informal  con¬ 
versations  with  the  local  dignitaries  of  the  Church  about  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  and  interpretation  of  the  laws  applicable  to  the  clergy  and  that 
he  personally  was  willing  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  settling  the 
dispute  and  of  co-operating  for  constructive  purposes  in  the  future. 
A  fortnight  later  it  was  reported  that,  in  reply  to  a  circular  inquiry 
addressed  to  Mexican  bishops  in  exile,  Archbishop  Ruiz  y  Flores  had 
received  statements  of  opinion  strongly  in' favour  of  an  attempt  at 
reconciliation,  and  that  these  statements  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Vatican,  with  a  request  for  instructions,  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Monsignor  Biondi.  At  the  beginning  of 
June  it  was  announced  that  Monsignor  Ruiz  y  Flores  himself  was  to 
return,  in  the  capacity  of  Apostolic  Delegate,  to  Mexico.  He  arrived 
at  Mexico  City  on  the  8th  June,  accompanied  by  Monsignor  Pascal 
Diaz,  the  Bishop  of  Tabasco,  and  these  two  prelates  went  into  con¬ 
ference  with  President  Portes  Gil  on  the  12th.  Within  a  week  an 
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agreement  was  reached,  and  this  was  cabled  to  the  Vatican  for  ap¬ 
proval.  During  the  days  of  waiting  the  anxiety  among  the  Mexican 
people  was  intense — in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  general 
desire  for  a  settlement — and  this  gave  way  to  widespread  popular 
rejoicing  when  President  Portes  Gil  was  able  to  announce,  on  the 
21st,  that  the  agreement  was  definitive. 

The  principal  terms  of  the  agreement  were  that  the  priests  should 
be  appointed  by  the  hierarchy  and  should  register  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution ;  that  religious  instruction,  which 
the  Constitution  did  not  allow  to  be  given  in  the  schools,  should  be 
permitted  by  the  state  if  given  in  the  churches ;  and  that  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  in  Mexico  should  enjoy  the  same  right  as  other 
Mexican  citizens  to  move  for  modifications  in  the  Constitution. 

This  agreement  terminated  the  conflict.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  Government  had  laid  down  the  procedure  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  and  the  handing  back  of  the  churches  to  ecclesiastical 
control,  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate  had  issued  a  pastoral  letter  ask¬ 
ing  all  Mexican  Catholics  to  co-operate  in  carrying  the  agreement 
through.  Public  worship  was  resumed  on  the  30th  June,  1929.1  The 
exiled  clergy  returned  and  re-entered  upon  their  functions  in  the 
course  of  July,  while  the  persons  undergoing  imprisonment  for 
violation  of  the  laws  regarding  religion  were  released.  During  the 
same  month  regulations  were  issued  for  the  care  of  churches,  which 
remained  the  property  of  the  Mexican  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
law,2  though  the  responsibility  and  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair 
devolved,  together  with  the  control  over  them,  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  The  termination  of  the  armed  rebellion  of  the  ‘  Cristeros  ’, 
in  consequence  of  the  agreement  of  June  1929,  has  been  recorded 
already.3 

Thus  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State  in  Mexico  was  ter¬ 
minated  on  both  the  civil  and  the  military  front  just  three  years  after 
it  had  broken  out.  Yet  the  agreement  between  President  Portes  Gil 
and  Archbishop  Ruiz  y  Flores  was  in  the  nature  of  an  armistice 
agreement  rather  than  of  a  peace  treaty.  The  concessions  on  the 

1  The  cathedral  of  Mexico  City  was  not  reopened  until  the  15th  August,  1930. 

2  In  theory  the  law  providing  for  the  nationalization  of  Church  property 
applied  to  Churches  of  all  denominations,  but  in  practice  no  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  enforce  the  law  so  far  as  Protestant  Churches  were 
concerned  as  long  as  the  dispute  between  the  Mexican  Government  and  the 
Catholic  Church  remained  unsettled.  In  September  1930,  however,  the  Mexican 
Government  were  reported  to  have  taken  a  first  step  towards  abolishing  the 
privileged  position  of  the  Protestant  Churches  by  filing  a  petition  for  the 
nationalization  of  property  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

s  See  p.  390  above. 
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Mexican  Government’s  part  to  which  the  Catholic  hierarchy  had 
responded  by  abandoning  the  tactics  of  non-co-operation  consisted  in 
a  conciliatory  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  existing  law 
and  did  not  involve  any  changes  in  the  law  itself ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  Mexican  Catholics  would  not  be  content  unless  and  until  such 
changes  were  effected.  This  had  been  indicated  in  the  Catholic  laity’s 
statement  of  the  6th  October,  1928,  and  it  was  further  intimated  in 
Archbishop  Ruiz  y  Flores’s  pastoral  letter  of  June  1929.  At  the  same 
time,  a  possibility  of  obtaining  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to 
religion,  by  resort  to  the  regular  means  which  were  provided  in  the 
existing  Constitution,  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Catholic  com¬ 
munity  in  Mexico  by  the  third  provision  in  the  agreement  of  June 
1929;  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  President’s  acceptance  of  this  clause 
that  had  enabled  the  Catholics  to  cease  fighting  on  terms  which  did 
not  bring  them  an  immediate  realization  of  all  their  war  aims.  In 
their  statement  issued  in  J uly  1929,  ‘  the  National  League  for  Religious 
Defence  exhorted  their  members,  after  laying  down  their  arms,  to 
devote  their  energies  to  petitioning  Congress  for  the  repeal  or  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Mexican  laws  to  which  Catholics  objected.  In  this 
contest,  they  expressed  the  belief  that  the  process  of  arriving  at  a 
complete  settlement  would  be  slow.  For  such  a  settlement,  however, 
the  Mexican  people  could  afford  to  wait,  now  that  satisfaction  was 
being  sought  on  both  sides  by  pacific  methods  and  not  by  a  trial  of 
strength  at  the  expense  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

(c)  Questions  relating  to  Foreign  Interests  in  Mexico. 

In  this  field  of  Mexican  relations,  the  outstanding  feature  during 
the  years  1928-30  (as  contrasted  with  1926  and  1927)  was  the  detente 
resulting  from  the  settlement,  at  the  close  of  the  latter  year,  of  the 
long  and  stubborn  controversy  to  which  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Lawr 
of  the  31st  December,  1925,  had  given  rise. 

In  the  Survey  for  1927  the  history  of  this  settlement  has  been 
recorded  down  to  the  promulgation  of  the  amended  Petroleum  Regu¬ 
lations  on  the  28th  March,  1928.  A  definitive  series  of  regulations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  raised  any  fresh  controversial  issue, 
were  embodied  in  a  presidential  decree  of  the  12th  November,  1928, 
which  was  published  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.1  In  the  summer 
of  1929,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Mexican  Government  laid  before 
Congress  a  bill2  to  bring  the  law  governing  mineral  industries  into 
line  with  the  Petroleum  Law  as  modified  at  the  turn  of  the  years 

1  Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  26th  December,  1928. 

2  Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  28tli  June,  1929. 
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1927  and  1928. 1  In  the  autumn  of  1929  the  Mexican  Ministries  of 
Industry  and  Agriculture  jointly  issued  a  resolution  for  securing 
agreement,  within  ninety  days,  between  Mexican  municipalities  and 
foreign  oil  interests  holding  from  the  Mexican  Government  ‘con¬ 
firmatory  concessions’  relating  to  lands  which,  subject  to  such  con¬ 
cessions,  had  been  assigned  by  the  Government  to  the  municipalities 
as  ‘ejidal  dotations’  (‘common  grants’). 

During  the  period  under  review  in  this  volume,  no  further  con¬ 
troversies  arose  between  Governments  over  the  position  of  the  foreign 
oil  interests  in  Mexico,  though,  as  between  the  oil  interests  themselves 
and  the  Mexican  Government,  argument  continued  over  the  issues  of 
confirmatory  concessions,  taxes,  federal  zones,  and  national  reserves. 
There  was  also  argument  over  certain  provisions  in  a  new  uniform 
labour  code,  to  regulate  the  relations  between  Labour  and  Capital 
throughout  the  Mexican  Union,  which  was  before  the  Mexican  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  autumn  of  1929. 2  During  the  September  of  that  year 
these  provisions  evoked  protests  from  a  number  of  foreign  employers 
of  labour  in  Mexico,3  and  the  United  States  oil  interests  in  Mexico 
added  their  protest  to  the  others  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  in  March  1931,  the  draft  code  had  not  yet  been 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  there  were  not  even  any  Congressional 
enabling  acts  in  force  to  implement  the  provisions  relating  to  labour 
in  the  Mexican  Constitution. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  Mexican-United  States  General  and 
Special  Claims  Commissions  has  been  recorded  in  previous  volumes.4 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1927,  the  post  of  neutral  chairman  had  become 
vacant  on  both  Commissions.  On  the  24th  April,  1928,  it  was 
announced  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington  that  the  two 
Governments  concerned  had  agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 

1  For  the  history  of  this  modification  of  the  Petroleum  Law,  see  the  Survey 
for  1927,  p.  465. 

2  Preparatory  studies  for  such  legislation  had  been  put  in  train  by  the 
Mexican  Government  on  the  15th  November,  1928,  when  the  President  met 
in  conference  about  a  hundred  representatives  of  Labour  and  Capital  (text  of 
the  invitation  to  this  conference  in  the  United  States  Daily,  17th  November, 
1928).  The  next  stage  was  that  amendments  to  the  Mexican  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  giving  the  Government  authority  to  enact  a  uniform  labour  code,  were 
passed  by  Congress,  which  met  for  the  purpose  in  special  session  on  the 
25th  July,  1929.  Thereafter  the  amendments  received  the  approval  of  the 
constitutionally  necessary  majority  of  state  legislatures;  and  then  the  Federal 
Government  availed  itself  of  the  new  constitutional  powers  with  which  it  had 
now  been  endowed  by  laying  before  Congress  its  draft  for  the  new  labour  code. 

3  Including  not  only  American  employers  like  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  but  British 
and  Canadian  concerns  like  the  Mexican  Railway  and  the  Mexican  Light  and 
Power  Company. 

4  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  p.  421 ;  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  467-8. 
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of  the  respective  conventions  under  which  the  two  Commissions  had 
been  set  up,  to  submit  the  designation  of  a  new  neutral  chairman 
(who  this  time  was  to  be  the  same  individual  for  both  Commissions) 
to  the  President  of  the  Permanent  Administrative  Council  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  The  appointment  of 
a  Danish  legal  and  administrative  expert,  Mr.  S.  K.  Sindballe,  was 
announced  by  the  State  Department  on  the  19th  June,  1928.  On  the 
25th  May,  1929,  the  Senate  at  Washington  unanimously  approved 
a  resolution1  requesting  the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  a  further  extension  of  the  duration  of  the  General 
and  Special  Claims  Commissions  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  deal 
with  all  claims  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  On  the  7th 
August,  1929,  a  convention  was  signed  prolonging  the  duration  of  the 
Special  Claims  Commission  until  the  17th  August,  1931 ;  and  a  similar 
extension  in  respect  of  the  General  Claims  Commission  was  effected 
by  a  second  convention  signed  on  the  2nd  September.2 

As  for  the  Anglo-Mexican  Special  Claims  Commission,  which  had 
been  established  in  accordance  with  a  convention  of  the  19th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1926,  and  which  had  started  work  on  the  22nd  August,  1928, 3  it 
was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  on  the  13th  November,  1929,  that  the  labours  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  probably  not  be  completed  before  the  autumn  of 
1930.  At  the  beginning  of  May  1930  it  was  officially  announced  that 
the  British  Government  were  in  process  of  presenting  to  the  Mexican 
Government  claims  of  British  subjects  against  Mexico  arising  out  of 
events  which  had  taken  place  before  the  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations  on  the  28th  August,  1925,  other  than  claims  arising  out  of 
revolutionary  acts,  which  were  already  being  dealt  with  by  the 
Special  Claims  Commission. 

In  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  foreign  creditors  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  it  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  volume4  that  the 
Government  had  failed  to  meet  the  service  of  the  guaranteed  railway 
debt  since  the  end  of  1926  and  the  service  of  the  state  debt  since  the 
middle  of  1927,  and  that  in  January  1928  President  Calles  had  sent 
emissaries  to  New  York  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  International 
Committee  of  Bankers.  In  February  1928  the  President,  by  decree, 
fixed  the  sum  payable  on  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt  during  the 
current  year  at  32,500,000  pesos  (about  £3,200,000  sterling).  Repre- 

1  Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  '27th  May,  1929. 

2  Ratifications  of  the  convention  of  the  17th  August  were  exchanged  on  the 
29th  October,  1929,  and  those  of  the  convention  of  the  2nd  September  on  the 
10th  October. 

3  Survey  for  1927,  p.  469. 


4  Op.  cit.,  p.  470. 
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sentatives  of  the  International  Committee  visited  Mexico  City  in  the 
early  and  again  in  the  latter  part  of  1928 ;  and  in  October  1928  Mr. 
Arthur  Anderson  initialed  in  Mexico  City,  with  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Finance,  Senor  Montes  de  Oca,  an  unofficial  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  bases  for  a  new  agreement.  In  order  to  implement  this 
memorandum,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Mexican  legislature  in 
December  1928  to  provide  a  means  of  settlement  and  payment  for  all 
forms  of  Mexican  Government  obligations,  including  claims  as  well  as 
debts,  subject  to  compliance  with  certain  general  principles  ;  but  this 
bill  lapsed,  owing  to  the  military  revolt  in  the  spring  of  1929,1  which 
taxed  the  Mexican  Government’s  financial  resources  very  heavily ; 
and  the  default  was  still  continuing  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

In  June  1930,  however,  Senor  Montes  de  Oca  went  to  New  York 
in  order  to  resume  discussions  with  the  International  Committee  of 
Bankers,  and  this  time  the  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  On  the  25th  July,  Senor  Montes  de  Oca  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Lamont,  the  chairman  of  the  International  Committee,  signed  an 
agreement  for  the  resumption  of  the  service  of  the  Mexican  external 
debt  and  of  the  debt  of  the  national  railways.2  The  agreement  pro¬ 
vided  for  substantial  reductions  in  the  amounts  due  for  arrears  of 
interest  on  the  external  debt3  and  for  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
payment  to  45  years.  The  annuities  to  cover  sinking  fund  and  interest 
charges  were  to  begin  at  $12,500,000  in  1931  and  to  rise  to  the 
standard  of  $15,000,000  by  1936.  Moreover,  the  principal  of  the 
debt  was  to  be  reduced  from  $274,000,000  to  $267,000,000.  The 
existing  debt  was  to  be  consolidated  in  a  new  issue  bearing  interest 
rising  from  2|  to  5  per  cent,  and  payable  in  45  years  from  1936.  In 
regard  to  the  railway  debt,  also,  arrears  of  interest  were  to  be  reduced 
and  part  of  the  interest  payable  during  the  years  1931-6  was  to  be 
renounced;  while  the  principal  was  to  be  reduced  from  $239,000,000 
to  $225,000,000.  On  the  1st  September,  1930,  Senor  Montes  de  Oca 
stated  that  the  total  saving  secured  to  the  Mexican  Government  by 
the  new  agreement  had  been  $352,000,000.  In  view  of  the  decline 
in  the  gold  value  of  the  Mexican  silver  peso,  Mexico  was  exempted, 
early  in  1931,  from  making  payments  in  gold  under  this  agreement 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 

1  See  pp.  387-8  above. 

2  For  the  details  of  the  settlement  see  The  Times,  26th  July,  1930,  and  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  loc.  cit. 

3  According  to  figures  published  by  the  New  Yorlc  Herald  Tribune  and 
reproduced  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (September  1930)  the 
accrued  interest  on  the  external  debt  amounted  to  over  $198,000,000,  and 
that  on  the  railway  debt  to  about  $172,000,000. 
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It  was  arranged  that  the  agreement  should  be  submitted  first  to 
the  Mexican  Congress  for  ratification  and  thereafter  to  the  bond¬ 
holders  for  approval.  In  the  middle  of  August  it  was  announced  that 
the  Mexican  Government  had  approved  the  settlement,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1 930  it  had  not  yet  been  formally  submitted  to  Congress 
for  ratification. 

(iv)  The  United  States  and  Nicaragua,  1928-30. 

In  a  previous  volume1  the  record  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  has  been  carried  down  to  the  Nicaraguan 
insurgent  General  Sandino’s  escape  from  the  toils  of  the  United 
States  marines  in  January  1928  and  to  the  provision,  by  a  Nicaraguan 
presidential  decree  of  the  21st  March,  for  the  control  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  presidential  election  in  Nicaragua  by  a  National  Board  of 
Elections  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  United  States  citizen,  General 
McCoy,  who  was  invested  with  very  wide  powers  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  year  1928,  General  Sandino  continued  to  baffle  the 
efforts  of  United  States  marines  and  Nicaraguan  national  guards 
commanded  by  United  States  officers  to  capture  or  disperse  his  small 
but  mobile  guerrilla  forces.  His  base  of  operations  was  the  moun¬ 
tainous,  heavily  wooded  country  in  north-central  Nicaragua  adjoining 
the  republic  of  Honduras,  where  the  lie  of  the  land  was  in  his  favour 
since  his  adversaries’  communications  on  the  ground  were  bad,  the 
tropical  forest  screened  his  forces  from  detection  by  hostile  aero¬ 
planes,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Honduran  frontier  afforded  him  an 
easy  line  of  retreat  into  asylum  if  he  were  to  find  himself  too  hard 
pressed  on  Nicaraguan  soil.  On  the  12th  April,  1928,  the  Sandinistas 
demonstrated  that  they  were  still  in  being  by  raiding  and  destroying 
two  American-owned  mines  in  the  Pis-Pis  district  of  north-eastern 
Nicaragua  and  carrying  away  captive  a  superintendent  who  was 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  May  1928,  the 

1  For  the  previous  history  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  see — in  addition  to  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  479-516 — American 
Foreign  Relations  (1929),  pp.  167-97;  ‘A  Brief  History  of  the  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua’  [since  1909],  issued  by  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  on  the  9tli  August,  1928,  and  printed  in  full  in 
the  United  States  Daily,  10th,  11th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
August,  1928;  Senator  Borah’s  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  13th 
January,  1927,  (documented),  in  Congressional  Record,  vol.  68,  No.  25,  pp.  1572- 
87;  ‘United  States  Policy  in  Nicaragua’,  in  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
Information  Service,  vol.  ii,  No.  24  (Feb.  2,  1927);  I.  J.  Cox:  ‘Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States,  1909-27  ’  (World  Peace  Foundation  Pamphlets,  vol.  x,  No.  7, 
Boston,  1927);  C.  W.  Hackett:  ‘A  Review  of  Our  Policy  in  Nicaragua’,  in 
Current  History,  vol.  xix,  No.  2  (November  1928),  pp.  285-8. 
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Collector-General  of  Customs  in  Nicaragua,  a  United  States  citizen, 
Colonel  Ham,  estimated  the  cost  of  the  Nicaraguan  civil  disorders 
up  to  date  at  between  1,500  and  2,000  lives  and  about  $20,000,000.1 
He  added  that  claims  in  respect  of  damage  done  by  the  forces  on 
both  sides  which  had  already  been  filed  with  the  Claims  Commission 2 
exceeded  $17,000,000.3  On  the  13th  May  there  was  an  encounter 
between  a  party  of  Sandinistas  and  a  patrol  of  United  States  marines 
in  which  the  iatter  suffered  four  casualties  (two  fatal),  while  the 
extent  of  the  casualties  inflicted  on  the  Sandinistas  was  unknown. 
At  the  end  of  May,  however,  the  insurgents  began  to  avail  themselves 
of  an  offer  of  amnesty  from  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  of  them  had  surrendered  before  the  middle  of 
December.4  In  December,  General  Dogan  h  eland,  commanding  the 
United  States  forces  in  Nicaragua,  and  Rear-Admiral  Sellers,  com¬ 
manding  the  Special  Service  Squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
both  made  overtures  to  General  Sandino,  but  he  declined  to  treat 
with  any  one  but  President  Moncada,  and  then  only  on  condition 
that  all  United  States  armed  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
country.5 

On  the  7th  January,  1929,  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Navy  was  able  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  1,194  men  and  38  officers 
of  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  in  Nicaragua,  leaving  3,330  men 
and  231  officers  there.6  On  the  22nd  February,  the  Senate  atWashing- 
ton  adopted,  by  38  votes  to  30,  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  for  the  financial  year  commencing  on  the  1st  July,  to 

1  Presumably  lie  was  reckoning  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Liberal  Revolution 
against  the  Chamorro  regime  on  the  2nd  May,  1926  [Survey  for  1927,  p.  487). 

2  The  Claims  Commission  had  been  set  up  on  the  1st  July,  1927,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  decree  of  the  3rd  December,  1926.  (See  the  Survey  for  1927, 
p.  507.) 

3  The  figure  of  $16,813,821  down  to  the  31st  December,  1927,  was  given 
by  the  State  Department  at  Washington  in  a  statement  published  in  the 
United  States  Daily  on  the  9th  October,  1928.  In  the  autumn  of  1928  the 
Nicaraguan  Congress  approved  two  decrees,  one  temporarily  suspending  the 
work  of  the  Claims  Commission — presumably  because  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  funds  being  available  to  meet  its  awards — and  the  other  extending 
the  time  limit  within  which  claims  relating  to  certain  specified  districts  might 
be  filed.  (Texts  of  both  decrees  in  the  United  States  Daily,  18th  October,  1928.) 
On  the  24th  October,  1929,  the  rules  of  procedure  were  published  of  a  Claims 
Commission  which  had  been  set  up  by  decree  to  consider  claims  by  British 
subjects  in  respect  of  damage  done  to  their  property  during  the  disturbances. 

4  Annual  Report  of  the  Commandant  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  for 
the  fiscal  year  1928,  made  public  on  the  14th  December,  1928.  (Extracts  in 
the  United  States  Daily,  15th  and  17th  December,  1928.) 

6  See  R.  L.  Buell:  ‘Reconstruction  in  Nicaragua’  (Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Information  Service,  vol.  vi,  No.  18,  p.  338). 

6  Text  of  this  order  in  the  United  States  Daily,  8th  January,  1929. 
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the  effect  that  no  part  of  this  appropriation  should  be  used  to  main¬ 
tain  marines  in  Nicaragua  or  to  transport  marines  to  and  from 
Nicaragua,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  which  would  place  the  lives 
01  property  of  United  States  citizens,  or  both,  in  jeopardy.  This 
amendment,  having  been  adopted  while  the  Senate  was  sitting  in 
Committee  of  the  whole,  was  reversed  on  the  23rd  February  when  the 
bill  was  reported  for  final  action. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  General  Sandino  decided  to  withdraw  from 
Nicaragua,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  He  had  succeeded  in  remaining 
under  arms  on  Nicaraguan  soil,  in  defiance  of  the  United  States,  for 
approximately  two  years  since  the  main  body  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Liberal  forces  had  laid  down  their  arms  at  the  instance  of  President 
Coolidge  s  representative,  Mr.  Stimson.1  His  farewell  gesture  was 
a  call  to  the  peoples  of  Central  America  to  discuss  the  Nicaraguan 
situation  in  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires — the  choice  of 
venue  being  doubtless  suggested  by  the  coolness  which  had  marked 
the  relations  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  since  the 
Havana  Conference  in  February  1928. 2  On  the  29th  June,  1929, 
General  Sandino,  with  25  armed  followers,  landed  at  the  Mexican 
poit  of  \  era  Cruz  en  route  for  Merida  in  Yucatan,  where  the  Mexican 
Government  had  given  him  permission  to  reside.  He  remained  in 
retirement  for  rather  less  than  a  year.  He  left  Mexico  in  February 
1930  and  by  the  middle  of  May  there  were  rumours  that  he  had 
reappeared  in  Nicaragua,  where  fighting  had  not  ceased  during  his 
absence.  Between  the  1st  January,  1930,  and  the  15th  September, 
the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard  reported  85  engagements  with  the 
insurgents,  on  whom  it  claimed  to  have  inflicted,  during  this  period, 
284  casualties  (126  of  these  being  deaths).  In  September,  there  were 
fresh  surrenders  of  insurgents.3  Nevertheless,  the  guerrilla  warfare 
still  went  on. 

At  this  stage,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  seems 
to  have  been  to  leave  this  trouble  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Nicaraguan 
National  Guard  under  their  United  States  officers.  On  the  23rd  July, 
1929,  after  General  Sandino’s  retreat  to  Mexico,  President  Hoover 
had  ordered  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  1,200  marines,  leaving  a 
force  of  about  2,300  men.  By  October  1929  the  numbers  had  been 
reduced  to  151  officers  and  1,528  enlisted  men,  and  less  than  a  year 
later  to  48  officers  and  708  men,  not  counting  the  aviation  unit.  On 
the  13th  February,  1931,  Mr.  Stimson,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  502-3  and  512. 

2  See  op.  cit..  Part  IV  A. 

3  Buell:  ‘  Keconstruetion  in  Nicaragua’,  pp.  338-9. 
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State  at  Washington,  announced  that  President  Moncada  had 
approved  an  agreement  by  which  all  United  States  marines,  except 
a  small  detachment  on  non-combatant  duty,  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Nicaragua  by  the  coming  month  of  June.  The  decision  to 
withdraw  the  marines  was  not  revised  when,  in  the  second  week  of 
April,  there  was  a  sudden  renewal  of  fighting  which  cost  several 
American  subjects  their  lives.  This  time  the  trouble  occurred  in 
districts  on  the  east  coast  which  had  not  hitherto  suffered  to  any 
extent  from  the  effects  of  the  guerrilla  warfare.  Two  American  war¬ 
ships  were  dispatched  to  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua  (one  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  one  from  Cuba)  in  response  to  an  appeal  for 
help  from  a  body  of  American  marines  and  Nicaraguan  National 
Guards  who  had  been  cut  off  at  Logtown,  not  far  from  Puerto 
Cabezas.  On  the  14th  April  one  warship,  the  Asheville,  arrived  at 
Puerto  Cabezas,  where  about  300  American  citizens  were  assembled, 
but  the  officer  in  command  apparently  refused  to  send  a  landing 
party  ashore,  although  reports  had  been  received  that  a  force  of 
Sandinistas  had  evaded  the  National  Guards  who  had  been  sent  to 
intercept  them  and  were  marching  straight  on  the  town.  The 
Americans  in  Puerto  Cabezas  then  appealed  to  the  State  Department, 
whereupon  a  party  of  marines  from  the  Asheville  was  sent  ashore, 
only  to  be  withdrawn  again  after  a  few  hours  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  Nicaraguan  National  Guards  had  returned  and  could 
take  their  place.  It  was  subsequently  explained  in  the  press  that  the 
commanders  of  the  American  warships  off  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua 
had  received  definite  instructions  not  to  land  marines  unless,  in  their 
opinion,  such  action  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  American 
lives.  On  the  17th  April,  the  State  Department  amiounced  that  the 
fresh  outbreak  of  fighting  did  not  affect  their  plans  for  the  withdrawal 
of  marines  from  Nicaragua.  Since  the  agreement  of  the  3rd  February, 
154  marines  had  left  Nicaragua,  and  the  remainder  would  be  with¬ 
drawn  gradually  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.1 

Meanwhile,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1928,  the  Nicaraguan 
presidential  election  2  under  United  States  supervision  had  been  duly 
held.3  In  April  1928,  the  National  Board  of  Elections,  of  which  the 

1  See  the  introduction  to  this  part,  p.  364  above,  for  Mr.  Stimson’s  message 
of  the  16th  April,  1931,  warning  American  citizens  that  if  they  remained  in 
the  interior  of  Nicaragua  it  would  be  at  their  own  risk,  and  for  his  explanatory 
statement  of  the  18th  April. 

2  Besides  a  President  there  were  nine  Senators  and  twenty-five  Deputies 
to  be  elected  on  this  occasion. 

3  See  R.  L.  Buell:  ‘American  Supervision  of  Elections  in  Nicaragua’ 
(Foreign  Policy  Association,  Information  Service,  vol.  vi,  No.  21). 
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chairman  was  General  McCoy,  decided  that  the  date  of  polling  should 
be  the  4th  November.  In  June,  General  McCoy  asked  for  1,500 
additional  marines  to  be  sent  to  Nicaragua  on  special  duty  connected 
with  the  election,  to  reinforce  the  1,000  who  had  been  sent  in  March ; 1 
and  a  draft  dispatched  in  response  to  this  request  arrived  at  Corinto 
on  the  16th  July  (bringing  the  total  number  of  United  States  marines 
in  Nicaragua  up  to  about  5,200,  of  whom  about  2,500  were  concerned 
with  the  election  and  the  remaining  2,700  with  the  campaign  against 
General  Sandino).  On  the  28th  July  the  National  Board  of  Elections 
adopted  the  completed  draft  of  the  electoral  regulations,  to  take 
effect  on  the  30th.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Electoral  Mission 
to  Nicaragua  was  being  elaborately  organized  and  the  personnel 
carefully  sifted  and  distributed  among  the  various  posts  which  had 
to  be  filled.2  While  the  higher  posts  were  assigned  to  marine  officers,3 
352  enlisted  men  were  appointed  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  the  352 
electoral  precincts  into  which  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  was  mapped 
out.4  ‘  Before  they  were  assigned  to  their  precincts,  these  men  under¬ 
went  three  months  training  at  schools  established  in  each  province. 
The  curriculum  included  an  intensive  course  in  Spanish  and  in 
electoral  regulations.  Of  352  chairmen  thus  trained,  it’  was  ‘neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  only  six’.5  In  August  the  National  Board  of  Elections 
accepted  the  nomination  of  General  Moncada — the  former  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Liberal  insurgent  forces — as  Liberal  candidate,  while 
Dr.  Benard  was  eventually  accepted  as  Conservative  candidate  after 
a  delay  caused  by  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

The  first  test  of  the  electoral  arrangements  was  the  registration  of 
voters,  which  took  place  from  the  23rd  September  to  the  7th  October. 
The  number  of  electors  registered  was  148,831 — about  50,000  more 
than  in  the  election  of  1924.6  Each  of  the  352  United  States  marines 
who  were  chairmen  of  precincts  ‘was  assisted  in  his  duties  at  the 
precinct  by  two  Nicaraguans  selected  by  the  two  pohtical  parties. 
Relations  between  American  chairmen  and  Nicaraguan  colleagues’ 

1  For  the  decision  to  send  these  1,000,  see  the  Survey  for  1927,  p.  514. 

2  See  a  report  from  General  McCoy  made  public  by  the  State  Department 
on  the  22nd  August,  1928  (text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  23rd  August,  1928) 
and  the  announcement  of  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Electoral 
Mission  (text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  24th  August,  1928). 

3  The  United  States  Daily,  3rd  November,  1928. 

4  According  to  Buell,  op.  cit.,  there  were  432  local  electoral  boards,  and 
864  United  States  citizens  were  appointed  to  serve  on  these  boards  (presumably, 
one  chairman  and  one  vice-chairman  on  each). 

5  Report  from  General  McCoy,  made  public  by  the  State  Department  on  the 
12th  October,  1928.  (Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  13th  December,  1928.) 

6  The  United  States  Daily,  18th  December,  1928,  correcting  a  preliminary 
report  from  General  McCoy,  which  was  made  public  on  the  12th  October, 1928. 
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Part  V 


were  ‘excellent  in  practically  all  cases,  and  the  Nicaraguans  .  .  . 
co-operated  cordially  and  efficiently  with  the  Americans’.1  On  the 
4th  November,  1928,  the  election  itself  was  ‘carried  out  throughout 
the  country  without  disorder  and  in  a  free  and  impartial  manner’.2 
The  total  reported  vote  was  133,663 3 4  (that  is,  89-7  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  voters  on  the  register),  and  the  Liberal  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  19,4714 
The  work  of  the  United  States  Electoral  Mission  was  wound  up  on 
the  15th  December,  1928;  and  General  McCoy  and  his  assistants 
left  Nicaragua  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  Thereafter, 
President  Diaz  duly  made  way  for  the  President-Elect ;  and  on  the 
4th  January,  1929,  President  Moncada  appointed,  as  Nicaraguan 
Minister  at  Washington,  Sehor  Sacasa — the  former  Liberal  Vice- 
President  of  the  Nicaraguan  Republic  on  whose  behalf  the  new 
President  had  commanded  the  Liberal  insurgent  forces  in  1926-7 
until  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Stimson.5  Thus  the  Nicaraguan  Liberals  eventually 
obtained,  by  a  peaceful  constitutional  procedure,  the  satisfaction  of 
their  claim  to  govern  their  country  which  they  had  sought  at  first 
to  vindicate  by  force  in  the  absence  of  any  alternative  form  of 
arbitrament. 

The  conduct  of  the  presidential  election  in  Nicaragua  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Electoral  Mission  seems  to  have  had 
a  pacifying  and  reconciling  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  two  Nicara¬ 
guan  political  parties  towards  one  another  and  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  as  a  whole  towards  the  United  States — to  judge 
by  the  purport  of  correspondence  which  was  exchanged  between 
the  two  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  Nicaraguan  Republic, 
General  Moncada  and  Dr.  Benard,  on  the  19th-20th  October,  1928. 6 
General  Moncada  proposed  to  his  rival  that  for  the  future  both  parties 
should  renounce  resort  to  civil  war  as  a  method  of  conducting  party 
contests,  and  that  the  two  candidates  should  ensure  the  practice  of 
the  better  alternative  of  free  and  orderly  elections  by  each  promising, 

1  General  McCoy,  loc.  cit. 

2  Despatch  of  the  5th  November,  1928,  from  Rear-Admiral  D.  F.  Sellers, 

commanding  the  United  States  Special  Service  Squadron  (quoted  in  the 
United  States  Daily,  6tli  November,  1928).  ' 

3  The  United  States  Daily,  18th  December,  1928. 

4  The  United  States  Daily,  15th  November,  1928.  (N.B. — This  figure  appears 
to  have  been  based  on  a  preliminary  count  in  which  the  total  number  of  votes 
recorded  was  returned  as  132,949  instead  of  133,663). 

5  Survey  for  1927,  p.  504. 

6  Texts  of  General  Moncada’ s  letter  of  the  19th  October,  1928,  and  Dr. 
Benard’s  reply  of  the  20tli  in  the  United  States  Daily,  26th  October,  1928. 
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in  advance  of  the  present  election,  that  in  the  event  of  victory  at  the 
polls  they  would  invjte  the  United  States  Government  to  supervise 
the  next  presidential  election  in  Nicaragua  (due  to  be  held  in  1932) 
as  it  was  supervising  this.  In  reply,  Dr.  Benard  definitely  accepted 
his  opponent  s  suggestion  ;  and  he  added  the  two  further  suggestions 
that  the  public  finances  and  the  National  Guard  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Republic,  as  now  organized  by  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government,  should  be  perfected  and  maintained  on  a  permanent 
footing.  In  this  correspondence,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  elections— for  one  half  of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  one-third  of  those  in  the  Senate — which  were  due  to  be 
held  in  1930  ;  but  the  unsupervised  conduct  of  the  municipal  elections 
in  the  autumn  of  1929  produced  such  ill  feeling  among  the  Con¬ 
servatives  that,  on  the  12th  February,  1930,  General  Moncada’s 
Government  addressed  a  note  to  the  United  States  Government 
signifying  a  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  a  United  States  citizen 
as  permanent  chairman  of  the  Nicaraguan  National  Board  of 
Elections.  In  reply,  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  without 
committing  itself  on  the  question  of  permanent  supervision,  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  12th  May,  1930,  the  designation  of  Captain  A.  W. 
Johnson,  U.S.N.,  for  appointment  by  the  Nicaraguan  Supreme  Court 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Board  of  Elections  for  the  purpose  of 
supervising  the  congressional  elections  of  1930.  On  the  2nd  November 
these  elections  were  duly  held,  without  disorder,  under  Captain 
Johnson’s  supervision,  with  the  assistance  of  52  officers  in  the  United 
States  service  and  597  enlisted  men.1 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  whether  or  to  what  extent  United 
States  intervention  in  Nicaraguan  affairs  should  continue  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  burning  question  in  the  United  States ;  and  before  the 
end  of  1928  it  had  become  evident  that  President  Coolidge  was  not 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  Senor  Moncada  and  Dr.  Benard  were  inviting 
him  to  go.  For  example,  a  considerable  extension  of  United  States 
control  over  Nicaraguan  finances  was  advocated  in  a  report 2  from 
Dr.  W.  W.  Cumberland,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had  been 
appointed  on  the  15th  November,  1927,  by  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  to  make  a  financial  and  economic  survey  of  Nicara¬ 
gua  with  a  view  to  giving  advice  in  regard  to  a  loan.3  This  report  was 

1  See  Buell,  op.  cit. 

2  Dr.  Cumberland’s  report  consisted  of  a  survey,  a  financial  plan,  and  a 
letter  dated  the  10th  March,  1928,  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington.  (Text  of  the  letter  in  the  United  States  Daily,  20th  November, 
1928 ;  text  of  the  plan  in  op.  cit.,  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  November,  1928.) 

3  Survey  for  1927,  p.  508. 
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received  at  Washington  on  the  14th  May,  1928,  and  was  made  public 
there  by  the  State  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  on  the  19th  November  of  the  same  year.  On  the  23rd 
November  it  was  announced,  on  President  Coolidge’s  behalf,  that 
in  the  President’s  opinion  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Cumberland 

_ in  so  far  as  he  suggested  that  the  United  States  Government  should 

appoint  officers  to  supervise  Nicaraguan  affairs — were  on  the  lines 
of  previous  proposals  which  the  United  States  Government  had 
always  endeavoured  to  avoid  accepting.  On  the  same  date  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kellogg,  likewise  made  a  public  statement 
in  the  same  sense.  Indeed,  not  only  did  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  refrain  from  extending  their  financial  control  in  Nicaragua 
in  1928,  but  before  the  close  of  the  following  year  certain  private 
American  interests  renounced  a  control  which  they  had  previously 
established.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Seligman  &  Co.  of  New  York  resigned 
their  connexion  with  the  Nicaraguan  Government1  as  from  the 
31st  December,  1929,  and  a  few  months  later  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  International  Accep¬ 
tance  Bank  of  New  York,  under  which  the  latter  undertook  to  per¬ 
form  much  the  same  services  for  Nicaragua  as  Messrs.  Seligman  had 
performed,  but  under  less  stringent  conditions.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Nicaraguan  Railway  should 
become  Nicaraguan  companies  instead  of  being  incorporated,  as 
they  were,  in  the  United  States ;  and  that,  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  each  institution,  the  Nicaraguan  representatives  should  have  a 
majority  of  one  over  the  United  States  representatives  out  of  a  total 
membership  of  nine  in  each  case.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  balances  of  both  companies  should  be  kept  on  deposit  by 
the  International  Acceptance  Bank,  and  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern¬ 
ment  should  consult  the  Bank  about  any  future  loans  which  it  might 
wish  to  raise.2 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  disposition  in  the  United  States  to 
renounce  interest  in  the  project  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  across 
Nicaraguan  territory3 — a  project  which  had  made  Nicaragua  only 
less  interesting  than  Panama  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  when  they  were 
thinking  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean 
Republics  in  strategic  terms. 

1  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  506-7. 

2  See  R.  L.  Buell:  ‘Reconstruction  in  Nicaragua’  (Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Information  Service,  vol.  vi,  No.  18,  12th  November,  1930). 

3  For  the  history  of  this  project,  see  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  481-2  and  485. 
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A  joint  resolution  to  authorize  an  investigation  and  a  survey  of 
the  proposed  Nicaraguan  canal  was  introduced  into  the  Congress  at 
Washington  in  1928  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Inter-Oceanic  Canals ;  and  the  Committee’s  report  on  this  resolution 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  in 
Washington  expressing  a  desire  that  the  project  should  be  carried 
out.1  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the  25th  February, 
1929,  and  amended  by  the  House  on  the  1st  March.2  On  the  14th  June 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  announced3  that  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Government  had  consented  to  a  survey  of  the  prospective 
canal  route  through  Nicaragua  being  made  by  a  battalion  of  United 
States  army  engineers.  On  the  18th  President  Hoover  announced4 
the  appointment  of  an  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Board  of  five  members 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  Congress.  Plans5  for  the 
formation  of  this  battalion  were  made  public  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Y\  ar  on  the  17th  August,  and  on  the  5th  September 
it  was  announced  that  the  first  detachments  would  sail  for  Corinto 
about  the  middle  of  October. 

These  steps  indicated  that  while  one  chapter  in  the  history  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  had  closed— 
with  a  more  or  less  happy  ending — in  1928  there  was  at  least  one 
other  chapter  to  follow ;  and  at  the  time  of  writing,  in  1931,  students 
of  international  politics  in  the  United  States6  were  asking  whether 
the  new  direction  which  had  been  given  to  United  States  policy  in 
Nicaragua  would  enable  the  State  Department  to  steer  clear  of  all 
the  evils  which  had  been  associated  with  the  previous  course.  Had 
the  United  States  supervision  of  the  Nicaraguan  elections  in  1928 
and  1930,  exemplary  though  it  was,  really  produced  a  more  friendly 
feeling  in  Nicaragua  towards  the  United  States  or  diminished  the 
resentment  at  North  American  interference,  in  any  form,  in  Central 
American  affairs?  Might  not  the  apparent  reconciliation  of  both 
parties  in  Nicaragua  to  some  form  of  United  States  control  be  simply 
a  manifestation  of  servility — arising  from  a  conviction  that  no 
Nicaraguan  politician  who  was  not  persona  grata  at  Washington 

1  Texts  of  this  report  and  letter  in  the  United  States  Daily,  9th  November, 
1928. 

2  The  House  retained  the  Senate’s  preamble  but  re-drafted  all  the  substan¬ 
tive  clauses.  (Text  of  these  clauses,  as  adopted  by  the  House,  in  the  United 
States  Daily,  1st  March,  1929.) 

3  Text  of  this  announcement  in  the  United  States  Daily,  15th  June,  1929. 

4  Text  of  this  announcement  in  the  United  States  Daily,  19th  June,  1929. 

5  Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  6th  September,  1929. 

6  See,  for  example,  Buell,  opp.  citt.,  and  also  ‘The  Central  Americas’  (Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Pamphlet  No.  69,  December  1930),  by  the  same  author. 
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could  hope  to  come  into  power  at  Managua  ?  If  North  American 
control  in  Nicaragua  continued,  might  not  this  prevent  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  people  from  educating  themselves  in  self-government  through 
the  hard  but  indispensable  discipline  of  experience  (a  discipline 
which  had  already  enabled  the  Costa  Rican  people  to  reach  this  goal 
and  the  peoples  of  Salvador  and  Honduras  to  make  visible  progress 
along  this  road)  ?  Was  not  even  the  present  position  of  the  United 
States  in  Nicaragua  only  made  tenable  by  overriding  the  Nicaraguan 
Constitution  ?  Was  not  President  Moncada  ruling  his  countrymen 
with  a  high  hand  in  the  assurance  that,  so  long  as  he  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  he  need  have  no 
fear  of  revolution  at  home  ?  Were  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  officers  and  the  Nicaraguan  rank  and  file  of  the  Nicaraguan 
National  Guard  satisfactory  ?  And  might  not  this  force  tend  to 
replace  the  United  States  marines  as  the  military  sanction,  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  of  North  American  domination  ?  A  European  observer  could 
only  take  note  of  these  American  questionings,  while  waiting  to  see 
the  next  chapter  in  American-Nicaraguan  relations  unfold  itself. 

(v)  The  Postal  Convention  of  the  24th  July,  1930,  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

The  ‘  Hawley-Smoot  ’  Tariff  Law  which  was  signed  by  President 
Hoover  on  the  17th  June,  1930,  was  received  with  universal  dis¬ 
favour  by  states  which  had  hitherto  found  their  chief  market  in  the 
United  States ;  and  one  of  the  countries  most  seriously  affected  was 
Cuba,  whose  staple  industry  of  sugar  production  was  hard  hit  by  the 
increased  duties.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  new  American  tariff 
proved  advantageous  to  Cuba,  and  indeed  put  an  end  to  a  grievance 
of  long  standing.  The  tobacco  industry  was  second  in  importance 
in  Cuba  only  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  Cuban  tobacco  exporters 
had  suffered  since  1866  from  a  provision,  embodied  in  the  American 
tariff  law  of  that  year  and  subsequently  maintained,  by  which  the 
importation  of  Cuban  cigars  and  cigarettes  into  the  United  States 
was  prohibited  in  lots  of  less  than  3,000.  This  clause  was  repealed 
in  the  Tariff  Law  of  June  1930. 

The  ban  on  small  consignments  of  tobacco  had  narrowly  restricted 
the  amount  of  exports  which  could  be  dispatched  to  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  through  the  medium  of  the  parcel  post ;  and  as  a 
protest  against  the  maintenance  of  the  ban  Cuba  had  denounced,  as 
from  the  1st  March,  1928,  a  parcel  post  convention  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  United  States  in  October  1925.  Thereafter,  for 
nearly  two  years,  there  was  no  exchange  of  parcel  post  between  Cuba 
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and  the  United  States.  When  the  new  American  tariff  was  under 
consideration,  the  case  for  removing  the  limitation  on  Cuban  tobacco 
was  argued  before  Congress,  with  success,  by  the  Postmaster-General 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  month  after  the  tariff  had  become  law 
negotiations  for  a  new  parcel  post  convention  were  opened  in 
Washington.  A  convention  was  signed  on  the  24th  July,  1930,  and 
came  into  effect  on  the  1st  September.  The  signature  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  ceremony  which  indicated 
that  the  parties  attached  greater  significance  to  its  conclusion  than 
was  usual  in  the  case  of  arrangements  between  the  postal  services 
of  two  countries. 

(G)  The  Outbreak  of  December  1929  against  the  Regime  maintained 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti,1  and  the  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  President  Hoover’s  Commission. 

Haiti  was  ‘a  Black  Man’s  country’ — the  majority  of  the  population 
being  pure  negroes  descended  from  West  African  slaves  who  had 
lx  en  impoi  ted  by  French  planters  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century .  1  he  planters  had  left  a  mark  upon  the  racial  composition 
of  the  Haitian  people  in  the  shape  of  a  small  mulatto  minority  (there 
were  no  native  Whites  the  French  planters  having  been  massacred 
or  expelled  during  the  French  Revolution,  between  1795  and  1803) 
and  a  much  deeper  mark  upon  the  Haitian  mind,  since  French — or 
some  form  of  French — was  the  language  of  the  country  and  the 
French  version  of  Western  civilization  was  the  culture  of  the  Haitian 
intelligentsia  (a  small  cultivated  class  which  was  divided  by  a  great 
mental  gulf  from  the  primitive  peasantry).  In  form,  Haiti  was  a 
sovereign  independent  state  (with  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of 
the  contemporary  French  Republic)  and  an  original  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  fact  Haiti  had  been  subject,  since  1915,  to 

1  For  the  history  of  the  United  States  occupation  of  Haiti  since  1915  see 
P.  H.  Douglas:  ‘The  American  Occupation  of  Haiti’,  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  vol.  xlii  (1927),  Nos.  2  and  3;  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  vol.  v,  Nos.  19-20:  ‘The  American  Occupation  of  Haiti’ ;  American 
Foreign  Relations,  volume  published  in  1929,  pp.  109-62;  and  C.  W.  Hackett: 

•  Haiti’s  New  Status’,  in  Current  History,  May  1930.  A  bibliography  of  works 
dealing  with  Haiti  will  be  found  in  P.  H.  Douglas:  ‘The  American  Occupation 
of  Haiti’,  i.  ( Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  xlii,  No.  2,  p.  228).  The  significance 
of  this  occupation  lay  not  in  ‘events’ — such  as  those  recorded  in  this°section — 
of  the  kind  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Survey,  but  rather  in  the  resultant 
general  social  conditions.  The  proper  setting  for  a  presentation  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  a  comparative  study  of  Western  administration — both  direct 
and  indirect — in  the  Tropics  since  the  General  War  of  1914-18.  Such  a  study 
would  naturally  cover  Tropical  Africa,  Indonesia,  and  the  Pacific  Archipelago, 
as  well  as  the  Caribbean. 
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a  virtual  protectorate  exercised  by  the  United  States.  The  physical 
sanction  of  this  protectorate  was  an  occupying  force  of  United  States 
marines  which  had  been  landed  on  the  28th  July,  1915,  and  which 
numbered  37  officers  and  500  men  at  the  close  of  1929.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  sanction  was  a  convention  which  had  been  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Haitian  Republic  under  pressure  on  the  16th  September, 
1915,  and  been  ratified,  again  under  pressure,  by  the  Chamber  and 
Senate  on  the  12th  November  of  that  year.  This  instrument  had 
come  into  force  on  the  3rd  May,  1916,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  which 
was  extended  to  twenty,  ending  in  May  1936,  by  a  protocol  signed 
on  the  28th  March,  1918.1  At  the  close  of  1929,  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  United  States  by  this  convention  were  being  exercised  by  a 
United  States  High  Commissioner  assisted  by  five  ‘  treaty  officials  ’ : 
a  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  an  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the 
Public  Works  Service,  a  Director-General  of  the  National  Public 
Health  Service,,  a  Director-General  of  the  Service  of  Agriculture  and 
Vocational  Education,  and  a  Commandant  of  the  Haitian  Garde 
(two  of  these  officials  being  civilians  and  the  others  naval  or  marine 
officers).  The  Haitian  Republic  itself  was  being  governed  by  a 
Constitution  which  had  been  substituted— through  the  formality 
of  a  plebiscite  held  on  the  12th  June,  1918 — for  the  Constitution  in 
force  when  the  occupation  began.  The  new  Constitution  differed 
from  the  old  in  three  principal  particulars:  first,  it  gave  foreigners 
the  right  to  own  land  (a  right  which  had  been  rigidly  denied  to  them 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Haitian  Republic  by  a  community  of 
newly  liberated  plantation  slaves  more  than  a  century  back)  and  it 
extended  to  them  the  same  protection  as  was  enjoyed  by  Haitian 
citizens ;  second,  it  ratified  the  acts  of  the  United  States  occupying 
authorities ;  third,  it  authorized  the  President  (according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  relevant  clause  by  the  United  States  occupying 
authorities  and  by  the  Haitian  President  himself)  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  elections  for  the  legislature.2  The  National  Assembly 

1  This  protocol  had  never  been  approved  either  by  the  Haitian  Congress  or 
by  the  United  States  Senate  (Hackett,  op.  cit.). 

2  On  this  point,  see  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  i.,  pp.  254-5.  The  Haitian  Constitution 
of  1918  stipulated  that  ‘  “the  first  elections  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  take  place  on  the  10th  of  January 
of  an  even  year.  The  year  shall  be  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  which  shall  be  issued  at  least  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
primary  assemblies”.  This  clause  has  been  interpreted  by  the  American 
Occupation  and  by  the  President  of  Haiti  to  mean  that  it  is  only  discretionary 
with  the  President  whether  he  shall  call  for  such  an  election.  In  consequence, 
no  such  call  for  an  election  has  been  made,  and  1920,  1922,  1924,  and  1926 
have  passed  without  the  assembling  of  a  Congress.’ 
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had  been  dissolved  on  the  19th  June,  1917,  and  replaced  by  a  Council 
of  State  consisting  of  twenty-one  members  who  were  both  the 
nominees  of  the  President  and  his  electors.  Under  this  system,  one 
individual,  Monsieur  Borno,  had  retained  the  Presidency  since  1922. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Haitian  National  Assembly  had  occurred  not 
only  under  the  United  States  Occupation  but  with  the  consent  of 
the  occupying  authorities.  'Since  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Assembly  .  .  .  the  people  of  Haiti  had  ‘  had  no  popularly  elected 
representatives  in  control  of  their  Government.  The  American 
Occupation  ’  had  ‘  accepted — if  not  indeed  encouraged — this  state 
of  affairs.  Certainly  reforms  could  be  instituted  and  governmental 
measures  carried  through  more  easily  in  these  circumstances,  and 
were.  The  acts  and  attitude  of  the  treaty  officials  gave’  the  ‘Com¬ 
mission  1  the  impression  that  they  had  been  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Occupation  would  continue  indefinitely’.2 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  American 
public  opinion — so  far  as  the  American  people  were  aware  of  what 
was  happening  in  Haiti — the  maintenance  of  this  regime  in  Haiti 
by  the  power  of  the  United  States  was  justified  by  the  following 
considerations :  first,  the  United  States  had  been  driven  to  intervene 
in  Haiti  in  1915  in  order  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  forestalling 
an  intervention  by  France  which  was  not  only  imminent  but — 
failing  American  intervention — quite  legitimate  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  traditions  of  international  intercourse ; 3  second, 

1  i.e.  the  Commission  appointed  by  President  Hoover  on  the  7th  February, 
1930.  See  below,  p.  412. 

2  Report  of  the  President' s  Commission  for  the  Study  and  Review  of  Conditions 
in  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  p.  8. 

3  The  Haitians  had  not  molested  the  persons  or  property  of  French  citizens 
in  Haiti,  but  on  the  28th  July,  1915,  they  had  broken  into  the  French  Legation 
at  Port  au  Prince,  dragged  out  an  es-President  of  the  Haitian  Republic  who 
was  in  asylum  there,  and  torn  him  to  pieces.  Even  if  this  incident  had  not 
occurred,  the  United  States  might  have  been  led  to  intervene  in  Haiti  sooner 
or  later  in  order  to  secure  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  the  American  and 
European  creditors  of  the  Haitian  Government.  Since  1914  the  United  States 
Government  had  been  seeking  to  negotiate  with  the  Haitian  Government 
a  convention  which  would  place  the  control  of  Haitian  finances  in  the  hands 
of  a  customs  receiver  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
(Douglas  and  Hackett,  opp.  ciit.).  Thereafter,  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing  declared 
that  ‘there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  recent  years  of  1913-14 
Germany  was  ready  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  secure  the  exclusive  control  of 
Haiti  and  also  to  secure  a  coaling-station  at  Mole  St.  Nicholas’  (Inquiry  into 
Occupation  and  Administration  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  67th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Senate  Report  No.  794,  p.  32).  But  this  considera¬ 
tion  can  scarcely  have  affected  American  action  in  1915,  when  Germany  was 
under  close  blockade !  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  France  was  really  meditating 
an  extension  of  her  empire  in  the  Caribbean  at  a  time  when  German  armies 
were  entrenched  on  French  soil  in  Europe! 
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the  United  States  had  a  strategic  interest  in  Haiti  because  the  Haitian 
coast  commanded  one  of  the  sea-passages  between  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  of  the  United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal ;  in  the  third  place, 
the  Haitians  had  governed  themselves  so  badly  during  more  than 
a  century  of  independence  that  they  could  not  really  be  the  losers 
by  coming  under  any  foreign  domination  that  was  reasonably 
benevolent  and  competent. 

There  was  a  section  of  American  opinion,  however,  which  did  not 
consider  that  the  maintenance  of  this  regime  in  Haiti  was  justified 
either  a  priori  or  by  results  ;  and  this  opinion  had  been  strong  enough 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  an  investigating  committee  of  the 
Senate  at  Washington  in  1922. 1  In  March  1927  the  protagonist  of 
this  view,  Senator  William  H.  King,  had  been  refused  permission 
to  enter  Haiti  by  President  Borno  after  consultation  with  the  United 
States  authorities  on  the  spot.2 

The  grievances  of  the  Haitians  against  the  regime  maintained  in 
their  country  by  the  United  States  were,  first,  the  simple  fact  of 
being  re-subjected,  after  more  than  a  century  of  independence,  to 
foreign  domination  (a  domination  which  was  the  more  unpalatable 
because  the  Americans  belonged  to  the  same  alien  White  Race  as 
the  Haitians’  original  masters,  the  French) ;  second,  the  substitution 
of  a  dictatorship  for  a  parliamentary  system  which,  however  ill- 
managed,  seemed  preferable  to  the  complete  suspension  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government ;  third,  the  expensiveness  of  the  United  States 
officials  ;  fourth,  the  dictation,  by  the  United  States,  of  policies  which 
the  Haitians  disliked,  in  spheres  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  convention  of  1915  and  which  could  not  fairly  be  held  to  con¬ 
cern  United  States  interests  in  Haiti,  however  widely  those  interests 
might  be  interpreted.  Two  specially  unpopular  policies  were  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ban  upon  the  acquisition  of  land  in  Haiti  by  foreigners3 
and  the  development  of  vocational  (especially  agricultural)  education 
of  the  North  American  type  at  the  expense  of  humane  education  of 
the  French  type.  Probably  the  deepest  causes  of  ill-feeling  and  mis- 

1  Tins  Committee  reported  that  in  five  years  the  American  occupation  had 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  12  American  marines  and  3,250  Haitians  (Hackett 
op.  cit.). 

2  Survey  for  1927,  p.  428. 

In  1 930  President  Hoover’s  Commission  recommended,  ‘  in  case  the  Haitian 
people  desire  to  amend  this  provision,  that  our  Government  make  no  objection 
thereto,  merely  limiting  itself  to  seeing  that  rights  and  titles  acquired  under 
the  present  Constitution — which  are  comparatively  few — be  respected.  The 
Commission  found  no  instance  of  undue  advantage  having  been  taken  by 
Americans  of  the  clause  enabling  foreigners,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
acquire  real  estate’.  (Report  of  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Study  ’and 
Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  p.  18.) 
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understanding  were  racial  and  cultural;  the  antipathy  of  Blacks 
towards  Whites  in  a  position  of  mastery  over  them,  and  the  un¬ 
congeniality  of  the  North  American  tradition  of  Western  culture  to 
an  intelligentsia  which  had  been  brought  up  in  the  French  tradition. 
In  Haitian  minds,  these  grievances  greatly  outweighed  any  sense  of 
gratification  at  the  material  benefits  which  the  United  States 
Occupation  had  conferred.1 

The  political  situation  in  Haiti  on  the  eve  of  the  disturbances  of 
December  1929  was  as  follows:  on  the  12th  October,  1929,  President 
Borno  had  revoked  a  promise  which  he  had  made  on  the  1st  April, 
1928,  that  legislative  elections  would  be  held  (at  last)  on  the  10th 
January,  1930; 2  but  he  had  subsequently  announced  that  he  himself 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Presidency.  On  the 
3rd  December,  1929,  President  Hoover,  in  his  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  had  declared  that,  with  the  approval  of 
Congress,  he  proposed  to  ‘dispatch  a  commission  to  Haiti  to  review 
and  study  the  matter  in  an  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite 
policy  than  at  present’. 

The  trouble  in  Haiti  began  over  a  reduction — presumably  at  the 
instance  of  the  United  States  Director-General  of  the  Service  of 
Agriculture  and  Vocational  Education — in  the  grant  for  higher 
humane  education  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  decision  produced  a  strike  in  schools  and  colleges  and  a 
sympathetic  strike  among  Government  employees ;  this  led,  in  turn, 

1  For  a  critical  estimate  of  these  benefits,  see  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  ii.  ‘To  sum 
up,  the  American  Occupation  has  rendered  real  service:  (1)  in  putting  down 
revolutions  and  freeing  citizens  for  industry;  (2)  in  building  roads;  (3)  in 
collecting  the  receipts  honestly,  and  (4)  in  extending  sanitation  and  medical 
service.  There  were  some  grave  abuses  in  building  the  roads,  and  in  putting 
down  the  Cacos  many  relatively  innocent  Haitians  were  killed.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  navy  and  marine  officials 
to  whitewash  the  marine  officers  on  charges  where  the  weight  of  evidence 
against  them  seemed  heavy.  In  the  last  six  years,  however,  there  have  been 
few  such  abuses  and  the  country  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  enforced  peace  which 
it  had  not  previously  possessed.’  In  1930  President  Hoover’s  Commission 
‘was  disappointed  at  the  evidence  it  received  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  educated  and  cultured  Haitians  of  the  services  rendered  them 
by  the  Occupation  and  their  own  Government.  Out  of  many  dozen  witnesses 
only  one  or  two  made  favourable  mention  of  the  achievements  of  their 
administration.  ’  (Report  of  the  President' s  Commission  for  the  Study  and  Review 
of  Conditions  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  p.  8.) 

2  For  the  constitutional  position,  see  p.  408  above  and  footnote.  It  should 
be  observed  that,  if  and  when  President  Borno  permitted  a  congressional 
election  to  be  held,  the  Congress,  if  actually  elected  and  installed,  was 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  1918  to  elect  a  President,  and  would  thus 
constitutionally  possess  the  power  to  put  an  end  to  President  Borno’s  dicta¬ 
torship. 
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on  the  4th  and  5th  December,  1929,  to  physical  attacks  by  customs 
house  employees  against  United  States  citizens ;  and  on  the  5th  the 
Commander  of  the  United  States  marines  in  Haiti  declared  martial 
law.  On  the  6th  there  was  a  collision  at  Aux  Cayes  between  United 
States  marines  and  a  Haitian  crowd  in  which  five  Haitians  were 
killed  and  twenty  wounded ;  and  reinforcements  were  dispatched 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  from  Guantanamo  on  the  7th,  while 
American  women  and  children  were  evacuated  from  Aux  Cayes 
pending  the  restoration  of  order.  On  the  10th  it  was  announced  that 
order  had  been  restored  and  that  the  marines  dispatched  from 
Hampton  Roads  were  being  diverted  to  Guantanamo. 

At  Washington,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  investigate  and 
report,  in  accordance  with  President  Hoover’s  request ;  and  on  the 
1st  February,  1930,  the  Senate  likewise  passed  it  in  an  amended  (and 
less  cordial)  form  authorizing  an  appropriation  for  expenses  of  a 
presidential  inquiry  ‘by  Commission  or  otherwise’.  Thereupon,  on 
the  4th  February,  the  President  laid  down  a  line  of  action  in  the 
following  terms : 

The  primary  question  which  is  to  be  investigated  is  when  and  how 
we  are  to  withdraw  from  Haiti.  The  second  question  is  what  we  shall 
do  in  the  meantime  .  .  . 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be  worked  out  in  broad  vision 
after  careful  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  by  men  of  unbiased 
minds.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  proposed  to  send  a  Commission 
to  Haiti  to  determine  the  facts,  to  study  and  survey  the  whole  problem 
in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  the  past  fifteen  years  and  the  social  and 
political  background  of  the  Haitian  people,  to  confer  with  all  sides,  to 
recommend  the  sequent  and  positive  steps  which  will  lead  to  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  our  responsibilities  and  at  the  same  time  assure  stable  govern¬ 
ment  in  Haiti. 

On  the  7th  February,  1930,  the  President  appointed  a  Commission  of 
five  members  ‘for  the  study  and  review  of  conditions  in  the  Republic 
of  Haiti’.  The  Chairman  was  Mr.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  a  former 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  who  had  afterwards  served  in 
the  Philippines  again  in  another  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
Forbes  Commission  which  had  been  appointed  by  President  Harding 
in  1921. 1  The  moving  spirit  in  the  Commission  over  which  Mr.  Forbes 
presided  in  Haiti  in  1930  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  William  Allen 
White.  ‘The  President  announced  on  February  7  that,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  he  had  requested 
Dr.  R.  E.  Moton,  president  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  on  behalf  of  the 
1  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  p.  418. 
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Institute  and  such  other  educational  affiliations  as  he  might  suggest, 
to  undertake  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  educational  system 
of  Haiti  with  a  view  to  recommendations  for  the  future.’1  The  Forbes 
Commission  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  on  the  28th  February,  1930. 
The  Moton  Commission  followed  later. 

The  Forbes  Commission  opened  its  inquiry  at  Port  au  Prince  on  the 
1st  March  and  afterwards  visited  other  parts  of  Haiti.  It  held  open 
sessions  to  which  all  Haitian  citizens  were  invited ;  granted  private 
interviews  to  citizens  who  did  not  care  to  give  their  evidence  in 
public  ;  and  allowed  full  facilities  for  the  presentation  of  a  case  by  ‘  The 
Federated  Committee  of  the  Associated  Groups  of  the  Opposition’.2 

‘  The  Commission  found  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a 
new  President  critical.  The  evidence  submitted  to  it,  not  only  by  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  in  the  public  and  private  hearings,  but  also 
in  the  reports  of  American  officers  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
order,  was  so  complete  that  the  Commission  was  convinced  that  the 
election  of  a  new  President  by  the  means  practised  in  the  last  two 
elections,  namely,  by  the  Council  of  State,  would  not  be  accepted 
quietly  by  the  populace.  Conditions  became  so  tense  that,  after  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  wfith  General  Russell,  the  Commission  called  in  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  representing  the  so-called  patriotic  groups. 
After  persuading  these  leaders  to  issue  a  note  asking  the  public  to  be 
calm  and  await  with  patience  its  report,  the  Commission  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  selection  of  some  neutral,  non-political  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  who  would  be  acceptable  both  to  President  Borno 
and  his  party  and  also  to  the  opposition.  Serious  objection  was 
raised  by  the  opposition  leaders  to  any  election  by  the  Council  of 
State,  which,  they  declared,  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  people. 
They  finally  assented  to  a  compromise  by  which  delegates  elected  by 
the  patriotic  groups  should  select  a  neutral  candidate  who  would 
later  be  elected  President  by  the  Council  of  State. 

‘  After  protracted  negotiations  carried  on  by  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  the  opposition,  and,  through  General  Russell,  with 
President  Borno,  a  definite  plan  was  drawn  up  which  was  approved 
by  President  Hoover. 

‘This  plan  provided  that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  assuming  office 
on  the  15th  May,  the  temporary  President  would  call  an  election  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  consisting  of  two  chambers  which,  when 
convened,  would  proceed  to  elect  a  permanent  President  of  the 
Republic  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  the  temporary  President  having 

1  Report  of  the  President' s  Commission,  p.  2. 

2  Report,  pp.  2-4. 
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agreed  to  present  his  resignation  at  that  time  and  not  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  election. 

‘Five  names  were  submitted  by  the  opposition,  of  which  that  of 
Eugene  Roy 1  was  accepted  by  President  Borno.  On  the  day  preceding 
the  departure  of  the  Commission  from  Port  au  Prince  it  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  public  and,  by  wireless,  to  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  plan  providing  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Roy  as  temporary 
President  had  been  accepted  by  both  sides.’  2 

The  Commission  left  Haiti  on  the  LGth  March,  1930,  and  reported 
to  President  Hoover  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  After  praising 
the  work  of  the  United  States  officials  in  Haiti,  particularly  in  the 
two  departments  of  finance  and  public  health,  and  at  the  same  time 
admitting  frankly  that,  ‘in  part,  the  high  hopes  of  our  good  works 
in  this  land  have  not  been  realized’,3  the  Commission  submitted 
certain  immediate  recommendations  and  certain  ‘sequent  steps’. 

Recommendations. 

(1)  That  the  detail  of  Naval  and  Marine  officers  for  all  Haitian  ser¬ 
vices  be  made  for  a  minimum  of  four  years  and  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  secure  Americans  who  will  agree  to  continue  employment  in  these 
services,  so  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  a  force  of  American 
doctors,  engineers,  and  police  officers  will  be  available  for  continued 
assistance  to  the  Haitian  Government,  should  it  then  desire  it ; 

(2)  That,  if  possible,  some  form  of  continuing  appropriation  for  roads 
be  urged  for  expenditure  by  the  Haitian  Government,  with  a  policy  that 
will  provide  enough  funds  to  keep  all  existing  roads  in  suitable  repair 
before  any  new  construction  is  undertaken ;  also,  in  regard  to  further 
construction,  that  only  roads  most  urgently  needed  to  develop  regions 
now  settled  and  under  cultivation  be  undertaken  until  the  present 
economic  depression  has  passed ; 

(3)  That  the  United  States  interpose  no  objections  to  a  moderate 
reduction  of  the  customs  duties,  internal  revenue  taxes,  especially  those 
imposed  upon  alcohol  and  tobacco,  or  to  a  reduction  or  elimination  of 
the  export  tax  on  coffee,  if  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  so  warrants ; 

(4)  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  Haitian  Government  that  it  employ 
one  American  adviser  in  each  administrative  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  perform  such  work  as  the  respective  Cabinet  Minister  may 
delegate  to  him,  these  officers  to  give  expert  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Haitian  Government,  similar  to  that  given  by  American  officers  in 
China,  Siam,  and  Nicaragua,  for  naval  matters  in  Brazil,  and  for 
educational  matters  in  Peru ; 

(5)  That,  as  an  act  of  graciousness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 

1  A  wealthy  man  of  business,  65  years  old. — A.J.T. 

2  Report,  pp.  5-6. 

3  Report,  p.  19.  The  Commission  ascribed  this  partial  failure  to  ‘race 
prejudice’  and  to  ‘the  failure  of  the  Occupation  to  understand  the  social 
problems  of  Haiti’  ( Report ,  pp.  18-19). 
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a  moderate  appropriation  be  made  available  during  the  continuance  of 
the  treaty  to  defray  the  cost  of  American  civil  officials  in  the  Haitian 
Government  service ; 

(6)  That  an  appointment  of  a  military  attache,  be  made  to  the  Legation 
when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  for  a  Minister  to  replace  the  High 
Commissioner,  as  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  order  is  of  first 
importance  and  the  Minister  should  have  the  advantage  of  his  advice 
on  military  and  police  matters  ; 

(7)  That  an  adequate  Legation  building  be  constructed  immediately 

by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince 
to  provide  a  suitable  residence  for  the  American  Minister  and  appropriate 
offices.  r 

Sequent  Steps. 

Complying  with  your  instructions  to  suggest  sequent  steps  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Haitian  situation,  your  Commission  offers 
the  following: 

(1)  That  the  President  declare  that  the  United  States  will  approve 
a  policy,  the  details  of  which  all  the  United  States  officials  in  Haiti 
are  directed  to  assist  in  working  out,  providing  for  an  increasingly  rapid 
Haitiamzation  of  the  services,  with  the  object  of  having  Haitians 
experienced  111  every  department  of  the  Government  ready  to  take  over 
full  responsibility  at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  treaty ; 1 

(-)  That  in  retaining  officers  now  in  the  Haitian  service,  or  selecting 
new  Americans  for  employment  therein,  the  utmost  care  be  taken  that 
only  those  free  from  strong  racial  antipathies  should  be  preferred ; 

(3)  That  the  L  nited  States  recognize  the  temporary  President  when 
elected,  provided  the  election  is  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
reached  by  your  Commission  with  President  Borno  and  the  leaders 
representing  the  opposition ; 

(4)  That  the  United  States  recognize  the  President  elected  by  the  new 
legislature,  acting  as  a  National  Assembly,  provided  that  neither  force 
nor  fraud  have  been  used  in  the  elections ; 

(5)  That  at  the  expiration  of  General  Bussell’s  tour  of  duty  in  Haiti, 
and  in  any  such  event  not  before  the  inauguration  of  the  permanent 
President,  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  be  abolished  and  a  non¬ 
military  Minister  appointed  to  take  over  his  duties  as  well  as  those  of 
diplomatic  representative  ; 

(6)  That  whether  or  not  a  certain  loss  of  efficiency  is  entailed,  the  new 
Minister  to  Haiti  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  early 
Haitianization  of  the  services  called  for  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  above  recommended ; 

(7)  That,  as  the  Commission  found  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
Marines  inadvisable,  it  recommends  their  gradual  withdrawal  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  arrangements  to  be  made  in  future  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments ; 

(8)  That  the  United  States  limit  its  intervention  in  Haitian  affairs 
definitely  to  those  activities  for  which  provision  is  made  for  American 
assistance  by  treaty  or  by  specific  agreement  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  ; 

1  i.e.,  in  1936.— A.J.T. 
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(9)  That  the  new  Minister  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  negotiating 
with  the  Haitian  Government  further  modifications  of  the  existing  treaty 
and  agreements  providing  for  less  intervention  in  Haitian  domestic 
affairs  and  defining  the  conditions  under  which  the  United  States  would 
lend  its  assistance  in  the  restoration  of  order  or  maintenance  of  credit.1 

On  the  14th  April,  1930,  President  Borno  adjourned  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  State  indefinitely— apparently  on  the  ground  that 
their  intention  to  elect  Monsieur  Roy  was  in  doubt.  Thereafter,  he 
replaced  twelve  members  of  the  Council  out  of  twenty-one  ;  and  that 
body,  thus  reconstituted,  elected  Monsieur  Roy  unanimously  on  the 
21st.  The  elections  for  the  Congress  which  was  to  choose  a  perma¬ 
nent  President  were  subsequently  fixed  for  the  14th  October,  1930. 
During  the  six  months  which  elapsed  between  the  appointment  of 
President  Roy  and  the  holding  of  the  elections  there  was  no  renewal 
of  the  disturbances  of  December  1929,  although  there  were  indications 
that  the  underlying  discontent  had  not  been  allayed. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Moton,  accompanied  by  four  colleagues,  arrived  in 
Haiti  on  the  15th  June  and  remained  there  for  about  three  weeks. 
He  submitted  a  preliminary  report  to  President  Hoover  on  the  24th 
July.  ‘Complaints  by  Haitians  against  the  “service  technique”  or 
separate  vocational  school  system  set  up  in  Haiti  during  the  American 
military  occupation  that  began  in  1915,  were  found  to  be  justified  by 
the  Commission  ’  in  their  final  report  submitted  to  President  Hoover 
on  the  30th  November,  1930.  ‘Furthermore,  the  “service  technique” 
was  found  to  have  contributed  to’  the  outbreaks  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1929.2  ‘The  outstanding  recommendation  of  the  Commission’ 
was  ‘that  these  schools’  should  ‘be  articulated  with  the  national 
school  system  of  Haiti  and  that  financial  and  administrative  aid’ 
should  ‘be  contributed  by  the  United  States  toward  developing  an 
adequate  system  of  education  in  Haiti.  In  all,  sixty-one  specific 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  Commission’.3  Dr.  Moton  and 
his  colleagues  seem  to  have  met  with  a  friendly  reception  in  Haiti,  but 
before  they  had  left  the  country  fresh  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  technical  education  had  begun  to  show  themselves. 
This  dissatisfaction  was  now  expressed  in  the  form  of  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  a  new  chief  of  the  Technical  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  An  agreement  of  the  19th  April,  1923, 
between  Haiti  and  the  United  States4  had  provided  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  nominate  an  agricultural 

1  Report,  pp.  19-20.  2  See  pp.  411-12  above. 

3  C.  W.  Hackett  in  Current  History,  January  1931. 

4  This  agreement  supplemented  Art.  13  of  the  treaty  of  the  16th  September, 
1915. 
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engineer,  who  would  then  be  appointed  by  the  Haitian  Government 
to  supervise  and  control  the  Technical  Bureau.  The  first  chief  of  the 
Bureau,  Dr.  G.  H.  Freeman,  whose  regime  had  been  unpopular  in 
Haiti,  resigned  as  from  the  1st  July,  1930,  and  President  Hoover 
nominated  as  his  successor  Mr.  Carl  Colvin,  who  had  been  working 
in  the  Technical  Bureau  for  some  years.  This  appointment  appears  to 
have  given  umbrage  to  the  Moton  Commission  (because  they  felt  that 
the  State  Department  ought  not  to  have  taken  action  pending  the 
presentation  of  their  report),  and  it  was  ill  received  by  Haitian  public 
opinion,  both  because  Mr.  Colvin,  having  been  associated  with  Dr. 
Freeman,  had  come  to  share  his  unpopularity,  and  because  it  was 
felt  that  a  Haitian  citizen  ought  to  have  been  appointed  to  the 
post.  I  he  month  of  July  passed  without  the  expected  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Colvin's  appointment  by  President  Roy ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
August  the  Haitian  Cabinet  resigned.1 

This  dispute  over  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  of  the  Technical 
Bureau  does  not  appear  to  have  been  settled  before  the  congressional 
elections  took  place  on  the  14th  October,  1930.  Nevertheless,  the 
occupying  authorities  did  not  let  pass  the  opportunity  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  new  orientation  of  United  States  policy  in  Haiti  was 
serious  and  sincere.  On  the  19th  September  the  American  High 
Commissioner  at  Port  au  Prince  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  since  the  treaty  of  1915  and  subsequent  agreements  which 
governed  relations  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States  made  no 
provision  for  assistance  at  elections,  American  officials  in  Haiti,  other 
than  officers  of  the  Haitian  Garde,  would  accept  no  responsibility  in 
connexion  with  the  forthcoming  poll.  The  American  troops  in  Haiti 
therefore  remained  in  their  barracks  on  the  14th  October  and  left  it 
to  the  Garde  to  supervise  the  elections.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the 
Garde  that  polling  took  place  without  any  serious  disorder,  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  occupying  authorities  that  the  elections  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  an  anti-American  party,  the  Cartel.  The  constitutional 
Congress,  thus  elected,  was  duly  installed  early  in  November  1930, 
and  proceeded  to  elect  a  constitutional  President,  Monsieur  Stenio 
Vincent,  on  the  18th  November.  Meanwhile,  on  the  28th  June,  1930, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  change  in  the  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  confirmed  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  to  Haiti.  The  new  Minister,  Dr.  Dana  G.  Munro,  left  for 
Haiti  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  November,  and  on  his  arrival 
the  High  Commissioner  returned  to  the  United  States. 

1  See  the  explanatory  statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
1 5th  August  and  published  in  the  United  States  Daily  on  the  following  day. 
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Thus,  in  a  period  of  less  than  twelve  months  since  the  disturbances 
of  December  1929,  the  situation  in  Haiti  had  been  given  a  new  turn 
which  opened  up  happier  prospects  for  the  future. 

(vii)  The  Settlement  of  the  Tacna- Arica  Dispute  between  Chile 

and  Peru  (1928-9). 

In  the  Survey  for  1927 1  the  history  of  the  dispute  between  Chile  and 
Peru  over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  has  been  carried  down 
to  the  autumn  of  the  year  1928.  The  Plebiscitary  Commission  which 
had  been  set  up,  with  an  American  chairman,  in  1925,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1926,  that  the  conditions  in  the 
disputed  area  (which  had  been  under  Chilean  occupation  since  1884)2 
made  it  impossible  for  a  fair  plebiscite  to  be  held.  At  the  end  of  1926, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kellogg,  had  suggested  that 
the  controversy  should  be  ended  by  the  transfer  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
to  a  third  Power,  Bolivia ;  but,  while  Chile  was  prepared  to  consider 
this  solution,  it  was  rejected  by  Peru.  Thereafter  a  position  of  stale¬ 
mate  had  persisted  until  July  1928,  when  both  Chile  and  Peru  agreed, 
at  Mr.  Kellogg’s  suggestion,  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  one 
another  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  settle  their  dispute  by  direct 
negotiations. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Chile  and  Peru  were  actually  resumed 
in  September  1928  and  considerable  progress  towards  a  settlement 
had  been  made  by  the  December  of  that  year,  when  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
President-Elect  of  the  United  States,  visited  Santiago  and  Lima  in 
the  course  of  his  ‘good-will  tour’  of  Latin  American  countries.  By 
that  time,  the  two  countries  appear  to  have  agreed  in  principle  on  a 
division  of  the  disputed  districts,  but  Mr.  Hoover  found  that  there 
were  still  certain  difficulties 3  in  the  way  of  a  complete  understanding, 

1  Part  IV  C,  section  (i).  For  the  history  of  the  dispute  down  to  the  5th 
August,  1925,  when  the  Plebiscitary  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Arica,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  IV,  section  (iv)  (a). 

2  The  Peace  Treaty  between  Chile  and  Peru,  which  had  been  signed  at 
Ancon  in  1883  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1879-83  in  which  Chile  had  defeated 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  had  provided  that  Tacna  and  Arica  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Chile  for  ten  years  and  that  a  plebiscite  should  then  be  held  to 
determine  their  ownership.  The  condition  regarding  the  plebiscite  had  never 
been  carried  out,  and  in  1922  Chile  and  Peru  had  agreed  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  decide,  as  arbitrator,  whether  or  not  the  plebiscite 
should  be  held.  The  President’s  award,  given  on  the  4th  March,  1925,  was  in 
favour  of  a  plebiscite,  and  it  was  in  execution  of  his  award  that  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission  had  been  established. 

3  The  principal  di  fficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  connexion  with  a  project 
for  constructing  a  port  for  Peru  at  Las  Yaradas,  in  the  province  of  Tacna. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  was  found  in  abandoning  the  scheme  for  a  new 
port  and  arranging  for  Peru  to  have  a  free  zone  in  the  port  of  Arica  (see  below). 
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and  he  promised  that,  when  he  had  assumed  office,  he  would  give 
any  proper  assistance  that  he  could  in  order  to  promote  a  final 
agreement.  The  fruit  of  this  promise  was  a  memorandum  containing 
suggested  bases  for  a  settlement  which  was  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Chile  and  Peru  on  the  15th  May,  1929,  by  President  Hoover, 
acting  not  as  arbitrator  but  in  the  exercise  of  good  offices  at  the 
request  of  the  parties  d  President  Hoover’s  proposals  were  accepted 
by  Chile  on  the  15th  May  and  by  Peru  on  the  Kith  May.1 2 3 

The  settlement  which  was  thus  agreed  upon  provided  for  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  two  parts.  The  northern  portion  (that 
is,  the  province  and  town  of  Tacna)  was  to  go  to  Peru,  and  the 
southern  portion  (that  is,  the  province  and  town  of  Arica)  was  to  go 
to  Chile.  The  dividing  line — which  was  to  start  at  a  point  to  be 
named  ‘  Concordia  ’ — was  to  lie  ten  kilometres  to  the  north  of  the  rail¬ 
way  connecting  La  Paz  with  Arica,  so  that  the  railway  (which  had  been 
constructed  by  Chile  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  concluded  with 
Bolivia  in  1 904) 3  remained  in  Chilean  territory.  The  frontier  was  to  be 
demarcated,  and  any  disagreement  that  might  arise  was  to  be  settled 
by  a  third  person  to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  port  of  Arica  was  to  be  free,  and  Peru  was  to  be  granted 
possession  of  a  zone  containing  a  wharf,  a  customs  house,  and  a 
station  for  the  railway  line  from  Tacna  to  Arica.4  These  works  were 
to  be  constructed  at  Chile’s  expense.  The  department  of  Tacna  was 
to  be  transferred  to  Peru  thirty  days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  embodying  the  terms  of  settlement,  and  all  public 
works  and  government  property  in  the  department  were  to  be 
handed  over  free  of  cost.  Chile  was  also  to  pay  to  Peru  the  sum  of 
£6,000,000.  The  two  Governments  were  to  undertake  to  respect 
private  rights  legally  acquired  in  the  territories  assigned  to  them. 
The  children  of  Peruvian  nationals  born  in  Arica  and  of  Chilean 
nationals  born  in  Tacna  were  to  retain  Peruvian  and  Chilean  nation¬ 
ality  respectively  until  they  reached  the  age  of  21,  when  they  were  to 
be  free  to  choose  their  own  nationality.  The  two  Governments  were  to 

1  See  tlie  announcement  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  on 
the  17th  May,  1929,  and  published  in  the  United  States  Daily,  18th  May,  1929. 

2  The  texts  of  President  Hoover’s  memorandum  and  of  the  Chilean  and 
Peruvian  notes  of  acceptance  will  be  found  in  the  United  States  Daily,  loc.  cit. 

3  By  this  agreement  Bolivia  had  finally  renounced  her  claim  to  her  former 
sea-board,  in  return  for  the  construction  of  the  new  railway.  The  line  seems 
to  have  been  under  Chilean  ownership  and  operation  throughout  its  whole 
length  until  1928,  when  control  over  the  section  from  La  Paz  to  the  Chilean  - 
Bolivian  frontier  was  transferred  to  Bolivia. 

4  Chile  was  to  maintain  the  franchise  granted  by  the  Government  of  Peru 
in  1852  to  the  Arica-Tacna  Railroad  Company. 
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‘release  any  obligation,  engagement  or  indebtedness  between  the  two 
countries,  whether  derived  or  not  from  the  Treaty  of  Ancon’,  and 
they  were  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  Morro  de  Arica  ‘in  order  to 
commemorate  the  consolidation  of  their  friendly  relations’. 

The  terms  of  this  settlement  were  embodied  in  a  treaty  between 
Chile  and  Peru  which  was  signed  at  Lima  on  the  3rd  June,  1929.1 
Ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  on  the  28th  July,  1929,  at 
Santiago  de  Chile,  and  on  the  29th  August  the  province  and  town  of 
Tacna  were  formally  handed  over  to  Peru  by  the  Chilean  authorities. 
The  actual  demarcation  of  the  Chilean-Peruvian  boundary  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  Mixed  Commission  on  the  21st  July,  1930,  and  the  final 
act  recording  the  delimitation  was  signed  at  Lima  on  the  5th  August, 
1930.2 

Thus,  so  far  as  Chile  and  Peru  were  concerned,  a  dispute  which  had 
been  in  existence  for  nearly  half  a  century  had  reached  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  a  source  of  much  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries 
had  been  removed.  There  was,  however,  a  third  Power — Bolivia — 
which  claimed  an  interest  in  the  question  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  and 
Bolivia  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  a  settlement  which  ignored 
her  claim.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  Bolivia’s  interest  in 
Tacna  and  Arica  was  greater  than  that  of  either  Chile  or  Peru,  since 
Bolivia  was  a  land-locked  state  and  the  port  of  Arica  was  her  most 
convenient  outlet  on  the  sea.  Bolivia  had  been  deprived  of  access 
to  the  sea  by  the  peace  settlement  after  the  war  of  1879-83,  and 
although  she  had  signed  a  treaty  with  Chile  in  1904  renouncing  her 
claim  to  her  former  sea-board,  she  had  not  ceased  to  protest  against 
her  situation.  In  1920  she  had  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  induce 
the  League  of  Nations  to  intervene  in  her  favour.3  In  1922  she  had 
demanded  representation  at  the  conference  on  the  Tacna-Arica 
question  which  was  held  in  Washington,  but  her  demand  had  been 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  dispute  concerned  only  Chile  and 
Peru.4  In  1926  her  hopes  had  been  raised  once  more  by  Mr.  Kellogg’s 
suggestion  that  the  province  of  Tacna  and  Arica  should  be  transferred 
to  her  in  return  for  monetary  compensation.  The  settlement  of  1929, 
however,  took  no  account  of  Bolivia’s  need  for  an  outlet  on  the  sea, 
and  the  Bolivian  Government  seem  to  have  feared  that  the  possibility 
of  a  future  concession  to  the  Bolivian  point  of  view  might  be 
prejudiced  by  the  provisions  of  a  protocol  which  was  annexed  to  the 

1  The  text  was  published  in  IS  Europe  Nouvelle,  2nd  November,  1929. 

2  On  the  29th  April,  1930,  an  agreement  was  signed  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  police  force  to  maintain  order  on  the  boundary. 

3  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  426-7.  4  Op.  cit.,  p.  428. 
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Chilean-Peruvian  treaty  of  the  3rd  June,  1929.  By  Article  1  of  this 
protocol  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Peru  agreed  that  neither  of 
them  should,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  transfer  to  a  third 
I  ower  any  part  of  the  territories  placed  under  their  sovereignty  by 
the  agreement  of  the  3rd  June,  nor  build  a  new  international  railway 
across  those  territories. 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  proposed  by  President  Hoover  and 
accepted  by  Chile  and  Peru  were  announced  in  Washington  on  the 
17th  May,  1929,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Bolivian  Legation 
issued  a  statement  declaring  that  ‘the  historic  question  of  the  Pacific, 
which  includes  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Peru,  is  far  from  settled,  and  it  will 
not  be  unless  the  landlocked  condition  in  which  Bolivia  has  endured 
national  life  since  the  war  of  1879  is  changed  The  Bolivian  Legation 
went  on  to  express  the  hope  that  ‘a  spirit  of  justice  and  constructive 
Pan -Americanism  ’  would  lead  Bolivia’s  neighbours  to  realize  that 
to  keep  her  without  an  access  to  the  sea  would  ‘  not  only  hinder  her 
development  and  the  commercial  relations  between  them  but  jeopar¬ 
dize  their  international  friendship  ’.  This  Bolivian  statement  elicited 
from  the  State  Department  at  Washington  the  explanation  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  been  ‘most  careful  to  see  that 
nothing  was  done  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  path  of  Bolivia’s 
future  access  to  the  sea’.  In  order  to  leave  that  question  open, 
a  paragraph  had  been  inserted  in  President  Hoover’s  memorandum 
explaining  that  his  proposals  were  not  to  be  interpreted  ‘as  indicating 
that  either  the  President  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  expresses  any  opinion  or  view  or  makes  any  suggestion  in 
any  way  whatever  regarding  any  future  disposition  by  either  party 
of  that  portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute  which  will  be  in  its  posses¬ 
sion  should  the  proposal  enclosed  herewith  be  accepted  by  the 
Governments  of  Peru  and  Chile’.  Thus  in  the  view  of  the  State 
Department  Bolivia  had  no  justification  for  feeling  aggrieved  by  the 
Chilean-Peruvian  settlement,  since  it  was  open  to  her  to  raise  the 
question  of  her  access  to  the  sea  directly  with  either  Chile  or  Peru. 

(viii)  The  Dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  over  the 

Chaco  Boreal. 

The  Chaco  Boreal,1  the  scene  of  a  frontier  incident  which  brought 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  the  brink  of  war  in  December  1928,  was 

1  The  greater  part  of  the  vast  expanse  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco  lay  in 
Argentinian  territory,  and  the  Argentino-Bolivian  and  Argentino-Paraguayan 
frontiers  had  also  been  in  dispute  until  the  year  1878,  when  an  arbitral 
decision  given  by  President  Hayes  awarded  to  Argentina  the  whole  of  the 
territory  up  to  the  River  Pilcomayo. 
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a  triangle  of  territory,  about  116,000  square  miles  in  extent,  which 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Paraguay,  on  the  south¬ 
west  by  the  river  Pilcomayo  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  River 
Parapeti,  and  which  had  its  apex  at  the  town  of  Asuncion  (the 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay)  where  the  rivers  Paraguay 
and  Pilcomayo  met.1  At  the  end  of  1928,  the  territory  was  still 
inhabited  mainly  by  Indians,  and,  except  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  rivers,  white  settlers  were  few  and  far  between.2 
Although  a  large  part  of  the  country  was  swampy,  it  had  consider¬ 
able  natural  resources,  and  of  recent  years  foreign  capital,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  Argentine  and  the  United  States,  had  become  interested 
in  various  activities,  such  as  cattle-raising  and  the  extraction  of 
tannin  from  the  quebracho  tree.  The  Chaco  was  also  believed 
to  contain  oil  fields,  but  these  had  not  yet  been  exploited  to  any 
extent.3 

The  frontier  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  this  district  had 
never  been  determined.  Bolivia  maintained  that  the  Spanish 
Audiencia  of  Charcas,  out  of  which  she  had  been  formed,  had  exer¬ 
cised  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Chaco  Boreal,  down  to  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Pilcomayo,  and  that  her 
sovereignty  extended  over  the  whole  region,  in  virtue  of  the  ‘uti 
possidetis  juris’  principle  (that  is,  the  principle  that  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  Latin  American  republics  should  follow  the  administra¬ 
tive  divisions  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system).  Paraguay,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  the  Audiencia  of  Charcas  had  become 
a  part  of  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1776,  and  that  in  1783 
the  new  Audiencia  created  in  Buenos  Aires  (from  which  Paraguay 
had  eventually  broken  off)  had  been  given  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Paraguay  River.  Paraguay,  however,  based  her  claim 
less  on  the  interpretation  of  Spanish  colonial  documents  than  on 
de  facto  possession.  It  was  not  contested  that  such  penetration  of 
the  Chaco  Boreal  as  had  taken  place  had  come  from  the  Paraguayan 


1  For  descriptions  of  the  Chaco  and  the  history  of  the  Bolivian-Paraguayan 
dispute,  see  Foreign  Policy  Association:  Information  Service,  vol.  v,  No.  26 
(‘Unsettled  Boundary  Disputes  in  Latin  America’);  an  article  by  William  L. 
Schurz  in  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  vol.  vii,  No.  4;  and  articles  in  The 
Times,  14th  and  17th  December,  1928;  The  Manchester  Guardian,  19th 
December,  1928;  Le  Temps,  22nd  January,  1929. 

2  In  1921  a  colony  of  Canadian  Mennonites  had  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Paraguayan  Government  to  develop  an  area  of  about  3,000,000  acres  to  the 
west  of  Puerto  Casado,  on  the  Paraguay  River. 

3  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  was  reported  to  have  obtained 
a  concession  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Bolivia,  about  150  milesfrom  the 
disputed  territory. 
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side,  and  the  Bolivian  Government  do  not  seem  to  have  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  Paraguayan  Government  in  granting  foreign 
concessions  in  the  disputed  area.  Bolivia’s  interest  in  the  Chaco 
arose  principally  from  the  possibilities  offered  by  its  waterways 1  as 
channels  of  communication  with  the  La  Plata  River  system  and 
thence  with  the  Atlantic.  Since  two-thirds  of  Bolivia’s  territory  lay 
to  the  east  of  the  Andes  and  was  separated  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  a  barrier  of  mountains  12,000  feet  high,  the  question  of  outlets 
on  the  Atlantic  was  recognized  to  be  of  importance  even  before  the 
Pacific  War  of  1879-83  had  deprived  Bolivia  of  her  Pacific  coast¬ 
line.2  The  first  project  considered  had  been  for  the  development  of 
the  route  by  way  of  the  Amazon  River,  and  it  was  not  until  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  this  direction  that  the  alternative  possibility  of 
the  La  Plata  system  came  to  seem  important.  In  1878  a  project  for 
a  railway  to  circumvent  the  falls  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River 
Madeira,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  construction  of  which  had 
begun  in  1869,  was  temporarily  abandoned,  and  in  1879 — the  year  of 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  Chile  and  the  allies  Peru  and  Bolivia — 
a  first  attempt  was  made  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Paraguay 
which  would  ensure  free  access  for  Bolivia  to  the  navigable  reaches 
of  the  River  Paraguay. 

On  the  loth  October,  1879,  a  treaty  (the  Quijarro-Decoud  Treaty) 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  was  signed.  This  fixed  the  frontier 
between  the  two  countries  at  a  line  running  due  westwards  from  the 
point  of  j miction  of  the  Rivers  Apa  and  Paraguay  (that  is,  along  the 
parallel  of  22  degrees  south  latitude).  This  treaty  was  not  ratified, 
and  Paraguay  laid  claim  to  territory  extending  further  north.  In 
1887,  the  Tarnayo-Aceval  Treaty  divided  the  Chaco  into  three 
sections — a  southern  zone  which  was  to  go  to  Paraguay,  a  northern 
zone  which  was  to  go  to  Bolivia,  and  an  intermediate  zone  (bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  1879  frontier,  that  is,  by  the  parallel  of  22  degrees 
south,  and  on  the  north  by  a  fine  drawn  due  westward  from  a  point  on 
the  river  Paraguay  just  above  Fuerte  Olimpo),  the  ownership  of  which 
was  to  be  determined  by  arbitration.  This  treaty  was  approved  by 
the  Bolivian  Congress  but  not  by  Paraguay,  and  in  1894  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Ichazo-Bourtez  Treaty,  which  provided  for  a 
frontier  line  starting  at  the  easterly  termination  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  neutral  zone  proposed  in  1887,  that  is,  a  point  just  north 
of  Fuerte  Olimpo,  and  running  south-westwards  to  meet  the  river 

1  The  River  Pilcomayo  was  not  navigable,  but  small  vessels  could  go  up 
the  Paraguay  as  high  as  Puerto  Suarez,  even  in  the  dry  season. 

2  See  section  (vii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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Pilcomayo  at  meridian  61  degrees  28  minutes  west.1  Neither  party 
ratified  the  1894  treaty,  and  no  further  steps  were  taken  to  achieve 
a  settlement  until  1907.  In  that  year  the  Soller-Pinilla  Protocol2 
was  signed,  providing  that  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
should  give  an  arbitral  decision  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  zone  com¬ 
prised  between  parallel  20  degrees  30  minutes  and  the  northernmost 
limit  claimed  by  Paraguay  between  meridians  61  degrees  thirty 
minutes  and  62  degrees  west,  and  that  the  status  quo  should  be 
maintained  until  the  dispute  was  settled.  The  conditions  of  this 
protocol  were  not  carried  out,  and  in  1913  it  was  cancelled  by  the 
Ayala-Mujia  Protocol,3  which  stipulated  that  the  dispute  should 
be  settled  either  directly  or  by  arbitration  within  two  years,  and  that 
the  status  quo  should  be  observed  in  the  meantime.  The  Ayala-Mujia 
Protocol  was  renewed  at  intervals,  but  its  terms  were  not  carried  out, 
and  early  in  1927  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  offered 
their  assistance  if  the  two  parties  would  make  a  fresh  attempt  to 
come  to  a  settlement. 

Argentina’s  offer  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  reports  that 
fighting  had  taken  place  in  the  disputed  area.  Both  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  had  been  gradually  establishing  fortified  outposts  along 
the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Pilcomayo,  and  by  the  year  1927  there 
were  some  fifty  of  these  small  forts  belonging  to  either  Bolivia  or 
Paraguay,  facing  one  another  in  districts  to  which  both  countries 
laid  claim — a  state  of  affairs  which  was  boimd  to  lead  to  ‘incidents’. 
The  intervention  of  Argentina  led  to  the  signature,  on  the  22nd 
April,  1927,  of  the  Gutierrez -Diaz -Leon  Protocol,  which  provided 
that  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  countries  should  meet  at  Buenos 
Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentinian  Government.  The  con¬ 
ference  opened  in  October  1927,  and  continued  to  meet  intermittently 
until  the  late  summer  of  1928,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  achieving 
a  settlement.  The  Bolivian  representative  seems  to  have  been  willing 
to  agree  that  ownership  of  the  whole  of  the  contested  area  should  be 
determined  by  arbitration,  but  the  Paraguayan  delegate,  taking  his 
stand  on  de  facto  possession,  would  only  consent  to  certain  zones  being 
made  the  subject  of  arbitration.  The  sensible  suggestion,  made  by 
the  Argentinian  observer,  that,  pending  a  final  settlement,  the 
military  outposts  should  be  withdrawn  50  kilometres  and  that  a 
demilitarized  zone  should  be  established,  was  not  accepted,  and  in 
August  1928  the  conference  was  suspended  in  order  that  the  plenipo- 

*  4  his  is  the  line  shown  in  most  modern  atlases. 

2  Text  in  L' Europe  Nouvelle,  23rd  March,  1929. 

3  Text  in  L' Europe  Nouvelle,  loc.  cit. 
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tentiaries  might  receive  fresh  instructions  from  their  Governments. 
The  conference  had  not  been  resumed  when  the  clash  took  place  in 
December  1928. 

On  the  5th  December,1  fighting  took  place  round  Fort  Vanguardia, 
a  Bolivian  post  situated  close  to  the  River  Paraguay,  well  to  the  north 
of  any  of  the  frontier  lines  laid  down  in  the  abortive  treaties  of  1879, 
1887,  and  1894.  Fort  Vanguardia  was  taken  by  the  Paraguayans, 
and  either  on  this  occasion  or  at  a  later  stage  it  seems  to  have  been 
practically  destroyed.  On  being  informed  of  the  incident  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Government  suggested  that  the  machinery  provided  for  by 
the  Pan  American  Treaty  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes  of 
the  3rd  May,  1923  (the  Gondra  Pact),2  should  be  put  into  operation. 
The  Bolivian  Government  (which  had  not  yet  ratified  the  Gondra 
Pact)  refused  to  agree  to  this  procedure,3  and  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Paraguay.  During  the  next  few  days  Bolivia  showed 
all  the  symptoms  of  war-fever.  Reserves  were  called  up,  volunteers 
were  recruited,  patriotic  demonstrations  were  held,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  resigned  in  order  to  enable  the  President  to  form  a  new 
administration  representative  of  all  political  parties.  Paraguay  (the 
weaker  Power)  seems  to  have  adopted  a  less  bellicose  attitude  at 
first,  but  on  the  16th  December  the  Government  at  Asuncion  ordered 
general  mobilization,  after  Bolivian  forces,  in  retaliation  for  the 
attack  on  Fort  Vanguardia,  had  captured  the  Paraguayan  post  of 
Fort  Boqueron  (which  was  situated  considerably  further  south  than 
Fort  Vanguardia,  not  far  from  the  Mennonite  settlement).  Thus  both 
parties  appeared  to  be  making  preparations  to  settle  their  dispute 
by  force  of  arms,  in  spite  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  their  acceptance  in 
principle  of  the  ‘Kellogg  Pact’  renouncing  war  as  an  instrument  of 

1  This  seems  to  have  been  the  date  generally  accepted,  though  the  Bolivian 
Government,  in  their  note  to  the  League  of  Nations  of  the  12th  Decembei, 
gave  the  date  as  the  6th  December. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  p.  409. 

3  In  their  note  to  the  League  of  Nations  of  the  12th  December  (see  below), 
the  Bolivian  Government  gave  the  following  reasons  for  this  refusal: 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  accept  anything  so  preposterous  as  that  an  aggressor 
state  should  not  only  commit  the  act  of  aggression  but  claim  the  intervention 
of  a  conciliation  tribunal  which  is  intended  to  prevent  disputes  and  not  to 
repair  the  effects  afterwards.  The  Bolivian  Government  could  not  lend 
itself  to  a  procedure  unsuited  to  settle  an  existing  dispute  and  after  she  had 
already  been  gratuitously  and  violently  attacked  in  a  manner  to  wound 
her  national  sovereignty  by  an  attack  on  the  life  and  liberty  of  her  citizens. .  . . 
No  nation  could  subject,  even  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  world,  its  most 
sacred  attributes,  which  require  that  reparation  should  be  made  for  outrages 
received  before  returning  to  a  state  of  moral  equilibrium,  which  the  laws  of 
human  dignity  impose.’ 
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national  policy.1  In  the  international  situation  which  was  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  1928,  however,  the  prevention  of  war,  even  on  a  remote 
South  American  frontier  where  a  conflict  could  be  easily  localized, 
was  recognized  to  be  a  matter  of  general  concern ; 2  and  even  if  the 
general  principle  that  war  must  be  avoided  had  not  provided  sufficient 
incentive  for  international  action  in  this  case,  there  was  the  additional 
consideration  that  it  would  be  highly  undesirable,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  Latin  American  frontiers  which  still  remained  unsettled,3 
to  allow  two  states  to  create  a  precedent  of  resorting  to  force  for  the 
settlement  of  a  territorial  controversy.  Accordingly,  restraining 
influences  came  into  play  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  incident  of  the 
5th  December  reached  the  outer  world.  It  happened  that  both  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  a  Pan  American  Conference 
on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  were  in  session  early  in  December, 
the  one  in  Geneva  and  the  other  in  Washington,  and  both  these 
bodies  did  their  part  in  preventing  the  dispute  in  the  Chaco  from 
developing  into  open  war.  Offers  of  mediation  also  came  from  other 
quarters — notably  from  the  Governments  of  Argentina  4  and  of  Spain5 

and  the  Pope  took  a  hand  by  appealing  to  both  disputants  to 
refrain  from  further  hostile  acts.6 

When  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  assembled  at  Geneva 
for  its  fifty-third  session  on  the  10th  December,  1928,  reports  of 
fighting  in  the  Chaco  had  been  published  in  the  press,  and  on  the 
11th  December  the  Council  decided  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  it 
to  intervene.7  Accordingly,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Governments 

1  Bolivia  liad  given  notice  of  her  intention  to  adhere  to  the  ‘Kellogg  Pact’ 
on  the  27th  August,  1928,  and  Paraguay  had  taken  similar  action  on  the  12th 
November,  but  neither  state  had  completed  the  formalities  of  adherence  at 
the  beginning  of  December. 

2  Cf.  the  attitude  of  the  Powers  regarding  the  Sino- Russian  dispute  in 
Manchuria  in  1929  (see  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  IV  A,  section  (iv)). 

3  See  section  (ix)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

4  The  Argentinian  Government’s  offer  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  settlement 
which  would  remove  the  causes  of  friction  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  after  the  breakdown  of  the  conference 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  the  summer  of  1928,  and  they  also  seem  to  have  made 
a  specific  offer  of  mediation  in  December  which  was  accepted  by  Paraguay 
and  also  by  Bolivia  (though  with  reservations) ;  hut  the  need  for  action  bv 
Argentina  was  eliminated  by  both  parties’  acceptance  of  the  good  offices  of 
the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

5  On  the  17th  December,  1928,  General  Primo  de  Rivera  announced  at 
Madrid  that  the  Spanish  Government  had  offered  the  services  of  Spain,  as  the 
mother  country  of  both  disputants,  in  settling  the  controversy. 

6  For  the  text  of  the  Pope’s  telegram  of  the  19tli  December,  1928,  and  the 
replies  from  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  see  L’Europe  Nouvelle,  23rd  March,  1929. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Council  took  the  initiative  in 
a  matter  concerning  Latin  American  countries. 
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of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  reminding  them  that  they  had  pledged 
themselves,  by  signing  the  Covenant,  to  seek  the  solution  of  all 
disputes  by  peaceful  means,  and  expressing  the  conviction  that  they 
would  ‘have  recourse  to  such  methods  as  would  be  in  conformity 
with  their  international  obligations’.  After  this  telegram  had  been 
dispatched,  the  Secretary-General  received  communications  on  the 
subject  of  the  incident  of  the  5th  December  from  both  the  Bolivian 
and  the  Paraguayan  representatives  in  Paris.1  Either  party  accused 
the  other  of  aggression.  The  Paraguayan  note  recorded  the  offer  of 
Paraguay  to  submit  the  dispute  to  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  in 
virtue  of  the  Gondra  Pact,  while  the  Bolivian  note  explained  Bolivia’s 
reasons  for  rejecting  this  procedure.  The  Bolivian  note,  in  addition, 
gave  an  account  of  the  antecedents  of  the  incident  of  the  5th 
December.  On  the  12th  December,  the  Paraguayan  Government,  in 
reply  to  the  Secretary-General’s  telegram  of  the  11th,  assured  the 
Council  that  Paraguay  would  not  ‘refuse  any  conciliation  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  her  disputes,  still  less  the  procedure  laid  down 
in  conventions  to  which  she  has  given  her  solemn  acceptance’.2  The 
Bolivian  Government,  on  the  14th  December,  replied  to  the  League’s 
communication  of  the  11th  in  a  telegram3  which  solemnly  denounced 
the  aggression  committed  by  Paraguay  and  declared  that  Bolivia 
‘had  no  alternative  but  to  demand  the  satisfaction  which  is  due  in 
such  cases  and  to  take  military  measures  of  a  defensive  character 
to  safeguard  her  security  ’ ;  but  in  the  same  communication  the 
Bolivian  Government  asked  the  Council,  nevertheless,  to  take  note 
of  Bolivia’s  ‘intention  to  act  on  the  Council’s  recommendations  and 
to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  Covenant’.  The  Council,  before 
dispersing  on  the  15th  December,  despatched  a  second  telegram  to 
the  two  Governments  expressing  satisfaction  at  their  ‘attachment  to 
the  principles  and  obligations  of  the  Covenant  ’  and  urging  them  to 
abstain  from  any  act  ‘  which  might  aggravate  the  situation  and  render 
a  peaceful  settlement  more  difficult’.  The  Council  again  reminded 
the  disputants  of  their  obligations  under  the  Covenant,  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  of  confining  ‘all  military  measures  of  a  defensive 
character  to  those  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  aggressive  against 
the  other  country,  and  which  could  not  involve  the  danger  of  the 
armed  forces  coming  into  contact  ’.  The  disputants  were  also  notified 

1  The  texts  of  the.  Bolivian  note  of  the  12tli  December  and  the  Paraguayan 
note  of  the  1 1th  December  are  printed  as  annexes  to  the  minutes  of  the  fifty- 
third  session  of  the  Council  (League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  January  1929). 

2  Text  of  the  telegram  in  the  minutes  of  the  fifty-third  session  of  the  Council 
( League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  January  1929,  p.  72). 

3  Text  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  loc.  cit. 
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that  the  Council  had  charged  its  Acting  President,  Monsieur  Briand,1 
to  follow  the  course  of  events  and  to  take  any  action  that  might  seem 
desirable,  in  consultation  with  his  colleagues  if  necessary.2 

On  the  16th  December,  after  the  close  of  the  Council’s  session, 
Monsieur  Briand  was  informed  by  the  Paraguayan  Government  that 
further  fighting  had  taken  place  on  the  frontier  (the  incident  referred 
to  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Boqueron  by  the  Bolivians).3  Thereupon, 
Monsieur  Briand  again  appealed  to  both  Governments,  reminding 
them  of  ‘the  dangers  to  peace  created  by  the  contact  between 
the  military  forces  belonging  to  the  two  countries  on  the  frontier’ 
and  pointing  out  the  urgency  ‘  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  further 
incidents  capable  of  compromising  the  success  of  any  peaceful 
procedure  ’.4  Bolivia  replied  on  the  17th  December  with  an  assurance 
that  the  commanders  of  military  posts  had  been  ordered  ‘to  refrain 
from  any  advance  and  any  attack  .  .  .  and  to  confine  themselves  to 
defensive  measures’.  Paraguay,  on  the  same  day,  protested  against 
the  accusation  of  aggression,  and  declared  that  she  had  ‘agreed  to 
all  the  suggestions  and  modes  of  pacific  procedure  put  before  her’ 
and  had  just  accepted  the  good  offices  of  the  Pan  American  Conference 
on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.5 
On  the  18th  December,  Monsieur  Briand  conferred  with  the  Bolivian 
and  Paraguayan  Ministers  in  Paris,  and  also  with  the  charges  d’affaires 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States.  In  his  conversations 
with  the  Argentinian  and  American  representatives  Monsieur  Briand 
explained  that  he  would  consider  it  necessary  to  summon  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  unless  both  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  accepted  some  form  of  mediation, 
and  he  suggested  the  desirability  of  co-ordinating  the  various  efforts 
which  were  being  made  to  settle  the  dispute.  On  that  same  day, 
however,  the  report  that  Bolivia,  as  well  as  Paraguay,  had  accepted 
the  good  offices  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  was  published  in  the  press,  and  this  news  was  confirmed 
in  a  telegram  from  the  Bolivian  Government  to  Monsieur  Briand 
which  was  despatched  on  the  18th.  Thereupon  Monsieur  Briand, 

1  It  was  Monsieur  Briand  who,  as  Acting  President  of  the  Council,  had 
played  the  leading  part  in  preventing  war  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria  in 
1925  (see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  II  E,  section  (vii)). 

2  Text  of  the  Council’s  telegram  in  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal, 
loc.  cit. 

3  See  above,  p.  425. 

For  the  correspondence  between  Monsieur  Briand  and  the  Governments 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  after  the  close  of  the  Council’s  session,  see  Leaque 
of  Nations  Official  Journal,  February  1929. 

6  See  below. 
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on  the  19th,  informed  his  colleagues  on  the  Council  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  summon  them  for  an  extraordinary  session,  and 
expressed  to  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  his  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  cessation  of  the  conflict  and  his  hope  that  the  procedure 
which  had  now  been  agreed  upon  would  lead  to  the  speediest  possible 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  With  the  dispatch  of  Monsieur  Briand’s 
telegrams  of  the  19th  December,  the  Council  of  the  League  ceased  to 
play  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  and  left  the  initiative  to  the 
Pan  American  Conference  on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.1 

The  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  at  Washington,2  like  the  Council  of  the  League,  had 
held  its  opening  session  on  the  10th  December  and  had  promptly 
taken  action.  A  resolution3  was  adopted,  for  communication  to  the 
Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  expressing  ‘the  keen  desire 
and  the  hope  ’  that  their  differences  might  be  ‘  arranged  pacifically  and 
in  a  spirit  of  justice,  concord  and  of  fraternity’,  and  pointing  out 
that  ‘  nations  under  circumstances  such  as  the  present  have  at  their 
disposal  organizations  and  means  adequate  and  efficient  to  find 
solutions  which  harmonize  the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  rights 
of  states’.  The  Conference  also  appointed  a  committee  to  advise 
it  ‘with  respect  to  the  conciliatory  action  which,  if  necessary,  it 
might  render,  co-operating  with  the  instrumentalities  now  employed 
in  the  friendly  solution  of  the  problem’. 

On  the  11th  December  the  Bolivian  Government  informed  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  that  they  had  instructed  their 
representative  to  withdraw  from  the  Conference,  on  the  ground  that 
Bolivia  could  not  take  part  in  any  procedure  for  conciliation  until 
Paraguay  had  ‘expressed  moral  restitution’  for  her  ‘unwarranted 
attack  ’ ;  but  on  the  following  day  they  modified  their  instructions  to 
the  extent  of  permitting  their  delegate  to  take  part  in  any  discussions 
which  had  no  direct  bearing  on  their  dispute  with  Paraguay .  Another 
difficulty  was  created  by  the  fact  that  Argentina,  which  had  already 
offered  to  mediate  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  was  not  repre- 

1  Monsieur  Briand  was  at  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Council  had  in 
no  sense  been  acting  in  rivalry  with  the  Pan  American  Conference  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  Conference’s  hands.  Both  in 
his  telegrams  of  the  19th  December  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  and  in  a  note  of 
the  21st  December  to  members  of  the  Council,  he  emphasized  the  fact  that 
all  the  Council’s  efforts  had  been  directed  towards  preventing  any  aggravation 
of  the  dispute  and  facilitating  ‘a  peaceful  settlement  by  any  possible  method’, 
so  that  ‘the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  generous  initiative  of  the  Pan 
American  Arbitration  Conference’  could  only  be  a  matter  for  rejoicing. 

2  For  the  work  of  this  conference  see  section  (ii)  of  this  part  of  the  present 

volume.  3  Text  in  the  United  States  Daily,  11th  December,  1928. 
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sented  at  the  Conference.  On  the  13th  December,  however,  Mr. 
Kellogg,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  was  able  to  announce  that 
Argentina  would  welcome  any  action  which  the  Conference  might 
take,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  14th  December,  a  resolution 
offering  the  good  offices  of  the  Conference,  for  the  ‘purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  suitable  conciliatory  measures’  and  thus  assisting  in  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  was  adopted  by  all  the  states  represented 
except  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.1  The  acceptance  of  this  offer  by 
Paraguay  was  announced  on  the  17th  December.  Hitherto  Bolivia 
had  shown  a  greater  tendency  to  demand  satisfaction  from  Paraguay 
than  to  agree  to  arbitral  procedure,  but  her  attitude  was  modified 
after  her  troops  had  captured  Fort  Boqueron  from  the  Paraguayans,2 
since  she  seems  to  have  felt  that  by  this  success  she  had  exacted 
reparation  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Vanguardia  and  had  thus  wiped 
out  the  stain  which,  in  her  eyes,  had  sullied  her  national  honour.3 
On  the  18th  December,  it  was  announced  that  Bolivia,  also,  had 
accepted  the  Conference’s  good  offices.4  During  the  next  ten  days5 6 
the  special  committee  of  the  Conference  was  engaged  in  working 
out  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  for  conciliation,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  the  committee  announced  that  both  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  had  agreed  to  accept  a  protocol  of  conciliation  which  had 
been  drafted. 

The  committee  appears  to  have  suggested  that  the  procedure  of 
conciliation  should  not  be  confined  to  the  immediate  controversy, 
but  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  settle  the  fundamental 
question  in  dispute — that  of  sovereignty  over  the  Chaco  district. 
Neither  party,  however,  was  prepared  to  go  so  far  at  this  stage,  and 
the  protocol  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  the  3rd  January, 
1929,  merely  provided  for  the  investigation  and  settlement  of  the 
incidents  which  had  taken  place  in  December  1928. 

1  This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  on  the  10th  December.  This  committee,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  Dr.  Maurtua  (Peru),  continued  in  existence  in  order  to  follow 
developments  and  report  to  the  Conference  as  a  whole. 

2  See  above,  p.  425. 

3  The  Bolivian  Minister  in  Washington  was  reported  to  have  made  a  state¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  and  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  capture  of 
Fort  Boqueron  would  make  his  Government  readier  to  accept  conciliation. 

4  The  telegram  in  which  the  Bolivian  Government  informed  Monsieur 

Briand  of  their  acceptance  (see  p.  428  above)  stipulated  that  ‘an  investigation 
should  first  be  made  into  the  attack  on  Fort  Vanguardia  independently  of  the 
essential  questions  in  the  dispute  which  are  submitted  to  arbitration’. 

6  On  the  28th  December  Paraguay  complained  to  the  State  Department 
that  Bolivian  troops  were  advancing  and  that  further  hostilities  were  feared, 
but  fighting  does  not  appear  actually  to  have  taken  place. 
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By  the  terms  of  this  protocol  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  was  set  up,  composed  of  two  Bolivian  and  two  Paraguayan 
delegates  and  of  five  neutral  members — one  each  from  the  United 
States,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay.1  It  was  to  be  the  duty 
of  this  Commission,  in  the  first  place,  to  investigate  what  had  taken 
place  and  to  determine  which  of  the  parties  had  been  the  aggressor ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  incident  amicably 
under  conditions  which  would  satisfy  both  parties.  If  an  amicable 
settlement  proved  impossible  the  Commission  was  empowered  to 
publish  a  report  setting  forth  the  facts  as  it  had  established  them 
and  the  responsibilities  resulting  therefrom  under  international  law. 
The  Commission  was  to  carry  out  these  duties  within  a  period  of 
six  months. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  at  Washington  on  the  13th 
March,  1929,  and  its  Chairman2  submitted  his  final  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  on  the  21st  September 
following.3  The  Commission’s  first  task  was  to  investigate  the  facts 
in  connexion  with  the  events  of  December  1928,  on  the  basis  of 
information  supplied  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.4  While  these  investi¬ 
gations  were  in  progress,  the  neutral  members  of  the  Commission 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  reconciling  the  two  disputants,  and  as 
a  first  step  in  this  direction  they  arranged  for  the  exchange  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  fighting.  On  the 
13th  May  the  Commission  undertook,  with  the  consent  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  to  repatriate  the  nationals  of  either  party  who  were 
held  by  the  other.  Neutral  committees  were  appointed  at  Formosa 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  at  Corumba  in  Brazil  to  carry  out 
certain  formalities 5  in  connexion  with  the  exchange,  and  the  repatria¬ 
tion  of  Paraguayan  nationals  took  place  on  the  29th  June  and  that 
of  Bolivian  nationals  on  the  8th  July.  The  success  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  facilitated  the  endeavours  of  the  neutral  Commissioners  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  incidents  of  December  1928, 

1  Invitations  to  appoint  one  of  the  neutral  members  had  been  given  to 
Argentina  and  to  Brazil,  but  both  these  Powers  had  refused  to  be  represented 
on  the  Commission. 

2  At  the  opening  meeting  Brigadier-General  F.  R.  McCoy,  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  was  elected  chairman. 

3  The  text  of  this  report,  with  its  appendices,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  November  1929.  The  report  alone  was  published 
in  the  United  States  Daily,  27th  September,  1929. 

4  Both  Powers  submitted  memorials  on  the  4th  April  and  counter-memorials 
on  the  16th  May. 

5  The  formalities  apparently  included  the  questioning  of  prisoners,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  the  true  history  of  the  events  of 
December  1928. 
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and  on  the  12th  September  a  resolution1  on  conciliation  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

This  resolution,  having  placed  it  on  record  that  ‘the  incident  at 
Vanguardia  preceded  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  Boqueron 
sector  ’  and  that  ‘  the  employment  of  coercive  measures  on  the  part 
of  Paraguay  in  the  Vanguardia  incident  caused  the  reaction  of 
Bolivia’,  declared  that  the  two  Governments  had  agreed  upon  the 
following  measures : 

1.  Mutual  forgiveness  of  the  offences  and  injuries  caused  by  each  of 
the  Republics  to  the  other ; 

2.  Re-establishment  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Chaco  on  the  same 
footing  as  prior  to  the  5th  December,  1928,  though  this  does  not  signify 
in  any  way  prejudgment  of  the  pending  territorial  or  boundary  question ; 
and 

3.  Renewal  of  their  diplomatic  relations. 

The  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  the  5th  December  was  to  be 
effected  by  £(a)  restoration  of  the  buildings  of  Fortin  Vanguardia  by 
Paraguay  ;  and  (b)  the  abandonment  of  Fortin  Boqueron  by  Bolivian 
troops  without  the  presence  of  Paraguayan  authorities,  leaving  it  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  occupied  by  the  said  Bolivian 
troops’.  In  order  to  prevent  disagreement,  the  two  Governments 
consented  to  carry  out  these  measures  in  the  presence  of  an  army 
officer  of  a  neutral  nation,  and  the  Government  of  Uruguay  was  asked 
to  designate  two  officers  to  proceed  to  Forts  Vanguardia  and  Bo¬ 
queron  respectively  in  order  to  supervise  their  restoration. 

Since  the  second  function  of  the  Commission  under  the  protocol  of 
the  3rd  January,  1929 — that  of  reconciling  the  parties — had  thus 
been  carried  out,  ‘it  became  unnecessary  to  render  the  report  and  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  matter  investigated  and  the  responsibilities  ’. 2 
On  the  13th  September,  1929 — exactly  six  months  since  it  had 
assembled— the  Commission  held  its  final  meeting  and  placed  on 
record  the  fact  that  it  had  carried  out  the  duties  for  which  it  was 
responsible  under  the  protocol  of  the  3rd  January,  and  had  ‘fulfilled 
the  desire  expressed  during  the  International  Conference  of  American 
States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  that,  whenever  possible,  con¬ 
ciliation  be  undertaken  rather  than  proceeding  to  the  investigation’.3 
In  the  course  of  the  Commission’s  proceedings,  however,  the 

1  The  text  of  the  resolution  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  will  he  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Ban  American  Union,  November  1929. 

2  Quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

3  Op.  cit. 
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neutral  members  had  become  convinced  that  a  mere  settlement  by 
conciliation  of  the  incidents  of  December  1928  would  not  suffice  to 
avert  future  conflicts ;  and  on  the  31st  May,  1929,  the  Chairman  had 
suggested  that  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  should 
‘ empower  the  neutral  Commissioners  to  prepare  and  submit  to  them, 
in  a  friendly  spirit’,  plans  for  a  settlement  of  the  fundamental 
question  m  dispute.  Both  Bolivia1  and  Paraguay  formally  notified 
the  Commission  of  their  acceptance  of  this  suggestion  on  the  1st  July. 
The  neutral  Commissioners  first  attempted,  with  the  assistance  of 
economic  and  other  experts,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  direct  settlement, 
but  their  proposals  proved  unacceptable  to  the  representatives  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  The  neutral  members  of  the  Commission  then 
prepared  a  formula  for  arbitral  settlement,  and  on  the  31st  August 
the  Chairman  handed  to  the  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  delegates  the 
draft  of  a  convention 2  by  which  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
would  agree  to  ‘submit  to  arbitration  the  juridical  difference,  of  a 
territorial  nature,  as  contended  by  the  first,  and  of  boundaries,  as 
contended  by  the  second,  which  exists  between  both  nations  with 
regard  to  the  C  haco  Boreal  .  The  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  delega¬ 
tions  both  replied  to  this  communication  on  the  9th  September.  Both 
declared  that  their  Governments  were  prepared,  in  principle,  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  both  found  certain  points  in 
the  draft  convention  to  which  they  took  exception.3  The  Chairman, 
on  the  12th  September,  made  certain  fresh  proposals1  designed  to 
meet  the  objections  raised  to  the  draft  convention,  but  agreement  had 
not  been  reached  when  the  Commission  dispersed  on  the  following  day. 
At  the  final  meeting  the  neutral  Commissioners  offered,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  their  respective  Governments,  to  remain  at  the  disposal 

1  The  Bolivian  Government,  on  the  7th  January,  1929,  had  notified 
Monsieur  Briand  that  they  proposed  ‘to  submit  the  substance  of  the  dispute 
for  arbitration  to  the  Hague  Court  ’,  and  the  Bolivian  Government,  in  accepting 
General  McCoy’s  suggestion,  stipulated  that  the  proposals  of  the  neutral 
Commissioners  should  ‘only  have  unofficial  and  informal  character’  and  that 
the  negotiations  for  an  understanding  should  be  carried  out  within  the  period 
of  six  months  fixed  by  the  protocol  of  the  3rd  January.  (The  texts  of  the 
Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  notes  of  the  1st  July  were  attached  as  annexes  to 
the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.) 

The  text  of  the  draft  convention  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Chairman’s  report. 

3  The  Bolivian  delegation  objected,  in  particular,  to  the  proposed  exclusion 
from  the  province  of  the  arbitral  court  of  territory  awarded  to  Paraguay  by 
President  Hayes ;  while  the  Paraguayan  delegation  similarly  objected  to  a 
proposal  that  Bolivia  should  be  assured,  in  advance  of  the  arbitral  procedure, 
of  possession  of  the  port  of  Bahia  Negra  on  the  Paraguay  River. 

4  General  McCoy’s  letter  of  the  12th  September  was  attached  to  his  final 
report,  together  with  the  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  notes  of  the  9th  September. 
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of  the  parties ;  but  while  Paraguay  would  have  welcomed  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Commission’s  mediatory  functions,  Bolivia  now 
expressed  a  preference  for  direct  negotiations,  though  she  declared 
herself  willing  to  take  into  consideration  the  suggestions  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Neutrals  if  such  negotiations  should  take  place.  On  the 
1st  October,  1929,  the  five  Governments  whose  representatives  had 
acted  as  neutral  members  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  formally  warned  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
that  so  long  as  the  fundamental  question  remained  unsettled  there 
was  ‘  almost  as  much  danger  as  there  was  last  December  that  further 
unfortunate  incidents’  might  ‘occur’.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  suggested  that  direct  negotiations  should  be  opened  at 
Washington,  and  that  a  new  Commission  should  be  established  (com¬ 
posed  of  delegates  from  the  five  neutral  nations  represented  on  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation)  which  would  be  available 
‘not  only  to  take  up  the  work  should  the  direct  negotiations  un¬ 
fortunately  not  succeed,  but  also  to  render  its  good  offices  with  a 
view  to  overcoming  obstacles  which  ’  might  ‘  arise  during  the  course 
of  the  direct  negotiations  b1  On  the  5th  October  it  was  announced  at 
Asuncion  that  the  Government  of  Paraguay  had  accepted  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  13th  October  the  Bolivian 
Government — which  had  already  declared  in  favour  of  direct  negotia¬ 
tion — also  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Neutral  Commission. 

Neither  party,  however,  took  steps  to  initiate  the  suggested 
negotiations;  and  in  January  1930  a  fresh  incident  occurred  in  the 
Chaco  which  justified  the  warning  given  by  the  neutral  Powers  on  the 
1st  October.  On  the  16th  January,  1930,  fighting  took  place,  again 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Boqueron.  The  Paraguayan  version  of 
this  affray — that  a  Bolivian  patrol  had  attacked  a  Paraguayan  out¬ 
post — was  communicated  to  the  League  of  Nations2  on  the  20th 
January,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Paraguayan  Government  sent 
a  further  telegram  declaring  that  they  had  intercepted  a  wireless 
message  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bolivian  General  Staff  ordering  a 
general  offensive  against  Paraguay.3  On  the  23rd  January  the  Bolivian 
Government  protested  to  the  League  against  the  ‘  false  information  ’ 

1  The  text  of  the  note  sent  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
both  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  was  published  in  the  United  States  Daily,  4th 
October,  1929. 

2  Both  Governments  were  also  reported  to  have  notified  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  of  the  new  incident,  but  the  State  Department  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  any  action. 

3  Interception  of  a  further  wireless  message  was  reported  by  Paraguay  on 
the  23rd  January. 
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supplied  by  Paraguay  and  denied  responsibility  for  the  latest  incident. 
Thereupon  Monsieur  Zaleski,  as  Acting  President  of  the  Council,  sent 
telegrams  to  both  parties  expressing  the  Council’s  distress  at  this 
fiesh  outbreak  and  its  confidence  that  pacific  procedure  would  be 
adopted  on  this  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  This  elicited  from  both 
Bolivia  and  I  araguay  assurances  of  their  peaceful  intentions,  and  on 
the  31st  January  Monsieur  Zaleski  sent  further  telegrams  urging  the 
two  Powers  to  find  some  means  of  settling  all  outstanding  questions 
in  connexion  with  the  Chaco,  and  thus  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
similar  incidents. 

In  the  meantime,  since  the  middle  of  November  1929,  negotiations 
had  been  in  progress  at  Montevideo  between  representatives  of 
Boh  via  and  Paraguay  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Uruguay,  with  the 
object  of  deciding  on  a  detailed  procedure  for  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  of  conciliation  of  the  12th  September  and  restoring 
the  status  quo  in  the  Chaco.  By  the  middle  of  January,  when  the 
new  incident  occurred  on  the  frontier,  the  discussions  at  Montevideo 
seemed  to  ha^  e  reached  the  point  of  deadlock.  The  main  difficulty 
arose  ovei  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  Fort  Vanguardia, 
the  Bolivian  outpost  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Paraguayans  and 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  fighting.  The  Bolivians  insisted  that 
Paraguay  must  rebuild  Fort  Vanguardia  before  they  handed  back 
Fort  Boqueron  (the  Paraguayan  post  which  had  remained  in  Bolivia’s 
possession) ;  but  the  Paraguayans  seem  to  have  felt  that  if  they 
accepted  this  condition  they  would  be  openly  acknowledging  respon¬ 
sibility  for  aggression  in  December  1928.  Both  sides  proved  stubborn, 
but  the  conference  did  not  actually  break  down,  and  after  nearly  five 
months  of  discussion  the  Paraguayans  were  finally  persuaded  to  give 
way  and  to  agree  that  they  would  rebuild  Fort  Vanguardia  before 
the  re-transfer  of  Fort  Boqueron.  By  a  protocol1  signed  at  Monte¬ 
video  on  the  4th  April,  1930,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  authorized  the 
Uruguayan  Government  to  give  such  instructions  as  they  thought 
fit  (subject  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  12th  September, 
1929)  to  the  two  officers  who  were  to  be  dispatched  to  the  Chaco  in 
order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  the  forts.2  The 
protocol  also  provided  for  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  as  from  the  1st  May,  1930.  As  soon 
as  this  protocol  had  been  signed,  the  Uruguayan  Government  appear 
to  have  instructed  two  officers  to  go  at  once  to  Fort  Vanguardia  and 
to  supervise  its  reconstruction.  As  soon  as  Fort  Vanguardia  was  ready 

1  Text  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  July  1930. 

2  See  p.  432  above. 
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for  occupation,  the  Bolivian  evacuation  of  Fort  Boqueron  was  to 
take  place,  and  both  forts  were  then  to  be  reoccupied  by  their  original 
owners.  The  two  Uruguayan  officers  left  for  the  Chaco  before  the 
end  of  April,  and  they  had  carried  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  them 
by  August,  when  Forts  Vanguardia  and  Boqueron  were  duly  ex¬ 
changed.  In  the  meantime,  diplomatic  relations  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  had  been  formally  renewed  on  the  1st  May,  1930,  and 
before  the  end  of  that  month  credentials  had  been  presented  by  a 
Bolivian  Minister  at  Asuncion  and  by  a  Paraguayan  Minister  at 
La  Paz. 

Thus  the  incident  of  December  1928  was  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  restoration  of  the  status  quo ;  but  so  long  as  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  ownership  of  the  Chaco  remained  unsettled  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  danger  of  further  conflicts  in  that  district  had 
been  obviated,  or  that  the  friendly  relations  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  which  had  been  formally  renewed  rested  upon  a  firm  basis. 
Up  to  the  time  of  writing  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  to 
seek  a  solution  of  the  territorial  dispute  either  by  direct  negotiations 
between  the  disputants  or  by  resort  to  arbitration. 

(ix)  Other  Disputes  over  Territorial  Questions  between  Latin 

American  States.1 

The  controversy  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  over  the  Chaco 
Boreal,  the  history  of  which  has  been  recorded  in  the  preceding 
section,  was  not  the  only  territorial  question  in  Latin  America  which 
was  in  dispute  between  the  years  1926  and  1930.  In  both  South 
and  Central  America  there  were  frontiers  that  had  never  been  exactly 
defined  and  rival  claims  to  territory  which  gave  rise  to  ill-feeling 
between  neighbouring  states  and  to  occasional  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

In  South  America,  Ecuador  and  Peru  had  still  not  decided  their 
dispute2  concerning  the  Oriente — a  district  over  40,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  lying  east  of  the  Andes  and  north  of  the  River  Marahon 
(i.e.  the  Amazon,  which  changed  its  name  at  the  Brazilian  frontier). 
On  the  21st  June,  1924,  Ecuador  and  Peru  had  signed  a  treaty3 
binding  themselves  to  seek  a  settlement  by  direct  negotiations  (with 

1  See  Foreign  Policy  Association:  Information  Service,  vol.  v.  No.  26 
(‘Unsettled  Boundary  Disputes  in  Latin  America’). 

3  Ecuador  and  Peru  also  disputed  the  possession  of  two  smaller  portions 
of  territory:  the  province  of  Jaen  (about  3,000  square  miles)  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Oriente,  where  the  River  Marahon  turns  southwards,  and  the 
province  of  Tumbez  (about  500  square  miles)  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  IV,  section  (iv)  (h). 
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arbitration  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  any  points 
which  could  not  be  decided)  as  soon  as  a  solution  had  been  found  for 
the  dispute  between  Peru  and  Chile  over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica.  The  controversy  over  Tacna  and  Arica  was  settled,  so  far  as 
Chile  and  Peru  were  concerned,  by  a  treaty  signed  on  the  3rd  June, 
1929,  and  ratified  on  the  28th  July  of  the  same  year;1  but  up  to- the 
time  of  writing  Ecuador  and  Peru  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  steps 
to  initiate  the  negotiations  for  which  the  treaty  of  1924  provided. 

Another  South  American  boundary  which  was  still  not  exactly 
determined  was  that  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The  frontier 
between  these  two  states  was  formed  by  the  River  Uruguay,  flowing 
into  the  La  Plata,  and  the  controversy  arose  because  both  Powers 
desired  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  navigable  channel.  Uruguay 
claimed  the  median  line  of  the  two  rivers  as  the  frontier,  but  Argentina 
disputed  this  claim,  not  only  because  to  concede  it  would  place 
under  Uruguay’s  control  the  artificial  channel  (made,  marked,  and 
dredged  by  Argentina)  by  which  alone  ocean-going  vessels  could 
reach  Buenos  Aires,  but  also  because  the  best  channel  for  vessels 
proceeding  above  Buenos  Aires  to  the  river  ports  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay,  and  to  those  of  Argentina  itself,  was  that  which  skirted 
the  Uruguayan  coast.  This  controversy  between  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  though  it  remained  unsettled,  does  not  appear  to  have 
affected  the  good  relations  between  the  two  countries.2 

A  portion  of  the  frontier  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  had  been 
delimited  by  a  protocol  signed  on  the  21st  May,  1927.  In  March 
1929  this  protocol  had  been  approved  by  the  Brazilian  Congress  and 
by  the  Paraguayan  Senate,  but  was  still  awaiting  approval  by  the 
Paraguayan  Chamber,  when  an  incident3  took  place  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  River  Paraguay,  in  a  sector  where  the  river  formed  the 
boundary  between  Brazil  and  the  Chaco  Boreal — the  district  in 
dispute  between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia.4  Pending  the  final  demarca¬ 
tion  provided  for  by  the  protocol  of  May  1927,  there  was  doubt  as 
to  the  ownership  of  two  islands  in  the  River  Paraguay,  opposite  the 
Brazilian  river  port  of  Porto  Martinho.  Paraguayan  troops  were 
reported  to  have  seized  one  of  these  islands  on  the  10th  March. 
Brazil  protested,  and  a  few  days  later  Paraguayan  troops  seem  to 

1  See  section  (vii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 

2  Unlike  the  somewhat  similar  controversy  over  the  Scheldt  between 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  (see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  II  B, 
section  (i)). 

3  At  the  end  of  January  1929  rumours  had  been  published  of  fighting 
between  Brazilian  frontier  guards  and  Paraguayans  at  Ponte  Poran. 

4  See  section  (viii)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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have  attempted  to  occupy  the  second  island  and  to  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  by  Brazilian  forces.  The  Brazilian  authorities 
at  once  announced  that  they  were  confident  of  being  able  to  settle 
this  difference  with  Paraguay  in  an  amicable  spirit,  without  the 
intervention  of  other  Powers  or  of  the  League  of  Nations  (from  which 
Brazil  had  resigned  in  1 926) ; 1  and  negotiations  for  a  settlement 
appear  to  have  opened  between  the  two  Governments  without  delay . 
The  protocol  of  the  21st  May,  1927,  was  subsequently  approved  by 
the  Paraguayan  Chamber,  and  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the 
25th  November,  1929. 

In  Central  America,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  review, 
there  were  unsettled  territorial  disputes  between  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica,  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  between  Honduras  and 
Guatemala,  and  between  Colombia  and  Nicaragua. 

The  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  over  the  Goto 
district  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  led  to  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  1921,  has  been  dealt  with  in  an  ear  Her  volume.2 
Panama,  under  pressure  from  Washington,  withdrew  from  Goto  in 
August  1921 ;  but  feeling  continued  to  run  high,  and  it  was  not  until 
October  1928  that  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed  between  the 
two  countries.  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  also  contested  the  possession 
of  a  strip  of  fertile  territory  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  lying  between  the 
river  Sixaola  on  the  south  and  a  mountain  spur  running  from  the 
Central  Cordillera  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  north.  The  question  of 
ownership  over  this  district  was  complicated  by  the  rival  claims  of 
American  fruit-growing  companies  which  had  obtained  concessions 
either  from  Costa  Rica  or  from  Panama  (or  from  Colombia  before 
Panama  became  an  independent  state  in  1903).  The  ‘White  Award ’ 
of  1914-3  had  fixed  the  frontier  in  this  sector  at  the  River  Sixaola, 
thus  favouring  Costa  Rica’s  claim,  but  Panama  had  refused  to  accept 
this  award,  and  she  continued  to  demand  an  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  on  the  Atlantic  slope  after  her  compulsory  withdrawal 
from  the  Coto  district  in  1921.  The  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  in  October  1928  raised  hopes  that  the  matter  might  be  settled 
by  direct  negotiations,  but  apparently  no  results  were  achieved 
during  the  period  under  review. 

Between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  the  section  of  frontier  in  dispute 
was  that  running  from  the  mountain  pass  of  Teotecacinte  to  the 
Atlantic.  Two  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  offered  alternative 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  Part  I  A,  section  (i). 

2  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  IV,  section  (iv)  (c). 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  loc.  cit. 
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lines,  and  Nicaragua  claimed  the  more  northerly  of  the  rivers  as  the 
boundary,  Honduras  the  more  southerly.  On  the  23rd  December, 
1906,  King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain  had  given  an  arbitral  decision 
in  favour  of  Honduras  ;  but,  while  Honduras  had  accepted  this  award 
unconditionally,  Nicaragua  had  raised  various  points  which  must 
be  settled  before  the  decision  could  bo  applied.  At  a  result,  nothing 
had  been  done  to  carry  out  the  award,  and  at  the  end  of  1929  the 
line  had  still  not  been  demarcated,  although  Nicaragua,  in  1911,  had 
declared  that  she  accepted  King  Alfonso’s  decision  in  principle.  At 
the  beginning  of  1930  there  were  rumours  that  the  two  Governments 
intended  to  appoint  a  Mixed  Commission  to  discuss  the  frontier 
question,  and  in  July  they  were  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  reaching 
agreement ;  but  a  settlement  does  not  seem  actually  to  have  been 
effected  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  territory  claimed  by  both  Honduras  and  Guatemala  was  a 
valley  lying  between  the  Motagua  River  on  the  north  and  the 
Merendon  Mountains  on  the  south ;  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Costa  Rican-Panamanian  dispute,  the  question  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  both  Powers  had  granted  concessions  to  companies. 
The  claim  of  Honduras  rested  on  colonial  documents,  and  that  of 
Guatemala  on  de  facto  occupation  and  control.1  Several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  settle  the  frontier  had  been  made  from  1847  onwards, 
but  the  dispute  did  not  enter  upon  an  acute  stage  until  1915.  From 
that  time  the  rivalry  between  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Company,  which 
held  a  concession  from  Honduras,  and  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
which  held  a  concession  from  Guatemala,  became  more  and  more 
serious,  and  in  1917  fighting  took  place  in  the  Motagua  Valley.  The 
United  States  then  offered  its  services  as  mediator,  and  a  conference 
took  place  at  Washington  in  1918-19.  With  a  view  to  the  drawing 
of  a  temporary  boundary  based  on  the  status  quo,  the  American 
Geographical  Society  made  a  survey  of  the  disputed  territory,  which 
estabhshed  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Motagua  valley  was 
under  the  effective  control  of  Guatemala ;  and  that  the  actual  area 
of  contested  concessions  was  only  about  178  square  miles.  The 
Washington  Conference  did  not  succeed  in  fixing  a  definite  frontier, 
and  an  agreement  between  the  two  parties  in  1923  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  United  States  also  led  to  no  result. 
In  1927  there  appeared  to  be  a  danger  of  war,  as  a  consequence  of 
an  advance  by  Honduras  and  reprisals  by  Guatemala,  and  the  United 

1  Cf.  the  situation  in  the  Chaco  Boreal,  where  Bolivia  was  in  the  position 
of  Honduras  and  Paraguay  in  that  of  Guatemala  (see  section  (viii)of  this  part 
of  the  present  volume). 
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States  again  intervened.  In  April  1928  a  conference  opened  at  Cuya- 
mel,  with  an  American  President,  but  the  efforts  of  this  conference 
to  establish  even  a  provisional  boundary  proved  unavailing,  and  on 
the  5th  June  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  suggested  that  the 
dispute  should  be  submitted  to  the  Central  American  Tribunal  which 
had  been  established  in  virtue  of  a  convention  signed  at  Washington 
on  the  7th  February,  1923.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  Tribunal 
should  be  empowered  to  fix  a  boundary  line  and  to  settle  the  amount 
of  any  compensation  which  might  be  due  from  one  party  to  the  other. 
Guatemala  accepted  this  proposal,  which  would  have  taken  account 
of  her  de  facto  possession  of  the  Motagua  Valley,  but  Honduras 
rejected  it,  and  suggested  instead  that  arbitration,  on  a  purely 
juridical  basis,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States.  Dis¬ 
cussions  continued  for  some  time,  but  they  proved  unavailing,  and 
in  October  1929  the  Government  of  the  United  States  invited  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Honduras  to  send  representatives  to  Washington  for  a 
further  exchange  of  views.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a  con¬ 
ference  opened  at  Washington  on  the  20th  January,  1930.  The 
conference  continued  in  session  until  July,  and  on  the  16th  of  that 
month  two  agreements  were  signed :  one  providing  for  the  submission 
of  the  dispute  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
J ustice  of  the  United  States ;  the  other  providing  for  the  delimitation 
of  the  boundary  after  the  arbitral  tribunal  had  given  its  decision. 

The  dispute  between  Colombia  and  Nicaragua  was  not  over  a 
frontier  line,  since  the  territories  of  those  two  states  were  not  con¬ 
tiguous,  but  over  the  possession  of  certain  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River.  By  Article  2  of  the  treaty  of 
the  5th  August,  1914,  between  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,1 
Nicaragua  leased  to  the  United  States,  for  99  years,  the  Great  Corn 
and  the  Little  Corn  Islands,  which  covered  what  would  be  the  eastern 
terminus  of  any  canal  through  Nicaragua.  Thereupon  Colombia 
protested  to  Nicaragua,2  on  the  ground  that  her  right  to  these  islands 
had  been  undisputed  since  1882  and  had  been  recognized  in  the 
'  Lou  bet  Award’  of  1900 3  in  connexion  with  the  frontier  dispute 
between  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica.  In  December  1913  Nicaragua 
replied  by  reaffirming  her  right  to  the  Corn  Islands  and  claiming 
possession  of  the  San  Andres  Archipelago  as  well.  The  dispute 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  p.  485. 

2  Colombia  also  protested  to  the  United  States  in  February  1916,  but  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  replied  that  the  question  of  the  ownership 
of  these  islands  was  primarily  one  for  discussion  between  Colombia  and 
Nicaragua. 

3  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  p.  430. 
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remained  unsettled  until  1928,  but  on  the  24tli  March  of  that  year 
a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  Colombia  recognized  Nicaragua’s 
sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  Coast,  including  the  Corn  Islands, 
and  Nicaragua  recognized  Colombia’s  sovereignty  over  the  San 
Andres  Archipelago.  This  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Colombian 
Congress  in  November  1928,  and  by  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  on  the 
4th  April,  1930.  On  the  10th  April,  1928,  an  exchange  of  notes  took 
place  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  lights 
and  other  aids  to  navigation  which  had  been  erected  by  the  United 
States,  with  the  consent  of  Nicaragua  and  in  spite  of  protests  from 
Colombia,  on  some  of  the  keys  of  the  San  Andres  Archipelago.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  United  States  should  maintain  the  lights  and  that 
Colombian  nationals  should  have  the  right  to  fish  in  the  waters  round 
the  islands  in  question.1 

It  remains  to  record  very  briefly  certain  settlements  of  territorial 
differences  between  South  American  countries  which  were  completed, 
or  were  on  their  way  to  completion,  between  the  years  1926  and  1930. 
The  treaty  of  the  3rd  June,  1929,  between  Chile  and  Peru  regarding 
Tacna  and  Arica  has  been  dealt  with  separately  elsewhere.  On  the 
15th  March,  1928,  a  treaty2  of  the  24th  March,  1922,  delimiting  the 
frontier  between  Peru  and  another  of  her  neighbours,  Colombia, 
came  into  force  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  During  the  years 
1926-8  Brazil  signed  a  series  of  treaties  providing  for  frontier  de¬ 
marcation  with  six  neighbouring  states.  The  first  of  these  agreements 
to  be  concluded  was  a  treaty3  with  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of 
the  frontier  between  Brazil  and  British  Guiana  which  was  signed 
on  the  22nd  April,  1926. 4  This  was  followed  on  the  21st  May,  1927, 
by  the  Brazilian -Paraguayan  protocol  which  has  been  mentioned 
above.5  On  the  27th  December,  1927,  an  agreement  was  concluded 
between  Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  in  1928  three  more  agreements 
were  signed — with  Venezuela  on  the  24th  July,  with  Colombia6  on 

1  As  a  result  of  this  exchange  of  notes,  yet  another  Power,  Honduras,  put 
in  a  claim  to  the  islands  and  protested  to  Colombia  and  the  United  States  in 
January  1929  against  the  question  of  sovereignty  being  decided  over  her 
head.  Honduras  maintained  that  she  had  always  disputed  possession  of  the 
islands  with  Nicaragua. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  IV,  section  (iv)  (g). 

3  Text  in  the  British  white  paper  Cund.  3341  of  1929. 

4  On  the  18th  March,  1930,  a  supplementary  agreement  was  concluded 
providing  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  British 
Guiana  by  a  Mixed  Commission.  (Text  in  the  British  white  paper  Cmd.  3538 
of  1930.) 

6  See  p.  437. 

6  For  the  tripartite  agreement  between  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Peru  of  the 
24th  March,  1922,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  Part  IV,  section  (iv)  (g). 
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the  15th  November,  and  with  Bolivia  on  the  25th  December.1  All 
these  six  agreements  had  come  into  force  by  January  1930.  Ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Brazilian-Argentinian  treaty  were  exchanged  on  the 
23rd  August,  1928 ;  those  of  the  Brazilian-British  treaty  on  the  16th 
April,  1929  ;  those  of  the  Brazilian-Bolivian  treaty  on  the  27th  June, 
1929;  those  of  the  Brazilian-Venezuelan  treaty  on  the  31st  August, 
1929;  those  of  the  Brazilian-Paraguayan  treaty  on  the  25th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1929;  and  those  of  the  Brazilian-Colombian  treaty  on  the 
9th  January,  1930. 

1  For  tlie  settlement  of  the  Bolivian-Brazilian  frontier  in  the  Acre  district 
by  four  protocols  signed  in  September  1925  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii. 
Part  IV,  section  (iv)  ( b ). 
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ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

(i)  World  Economic  Tendencies  since  the  War. 

By  H.  V.  Hodson 

(a)  Introductory 

In  the  1929  volume  of  the  Survey  of  International  Affairs  there 
appeared  for  the  first  time  a  section  headed  .‘Economic  Affairs’. 
‘  There  is  no  intention’,  wrote  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  in  the  introduction 
to  that  volume,  ‘to  confine  the  economic  chapters  in  future  volumes  to 
transactions  in  which  Governments  were  the  parties.  When  the 
history  of  the  Reparations  Question  is  completed  in  the  Survey  for 
1930,  there  will  still  be  room  in  that  volume — and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
more  room  in  future  volumes — for  dealing  with  international 
economic  transactions  in  which  the  parties  are  not  the  sixty  or  seventy 
Governments  of  the  contemporary  world  but  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  private  individuals.’  That  promise  is  now  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  chapter  is  not  properly  a  history 
at  all,  but  an  introduction  to  a  history  still  in  promise.  In  the  short 
space  available,  the  working-out  of  world  economic  forces  since  the 
War  cannot  be  recorded  save  by  example  and  by  reference.  This  is  an 
attempt  merely  to  describe  the  principal  forces  that  were  moulding 
economic,  and  through  them  political,  affairs  during  the  first  decade 
after  the  Great  War,  so  as  to  provide  a  background  into  which  pieces 
of  history  to  be  recorded  later  can  be  fitted.  It  is  inevitable  that  in 
so  general  a  survey  some  important  facts  should  be  omitted,  and 
that  others  should  be  given  a  prominence  which  may  possibly  exceed 
their  true  historical  importance. 

It  has  proved,  as  it  must  prove,  impossible  to  divide  the  political 
from  the  economic.  Economic  affairs  are  simply  those  involving 
money  or  material  considerations,  and  politics  enter  here  as  easily  as 
they  enter  into  the  religious  or  the  martial  field ;  so,  too,  economic 
forces  mould  political  events.  Modern  economic  studies,  after  all, 
arose  under  the  apt  title  of  political  economy  from  a  critique  of  the 
part  played  by  political  forces  in  interfering  with  industry  and  trade  ; 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  two  factors  was  the  fruit  of  a  transient 
though  almost  universally  accepted  belief  that  ‘  Let  Alone  ’  was  the 
first  of  political  maxims.  After  the  W ar,  this  maxim  was  very  generally 
abandoned,  and  the  nominal  separation  could  no  longer  continue. 
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(b)  Economic  Nationalism 

In  fact,  the  first  tendency  on  the  economic  plane  that  has  to  be 
recorded  is  the  growing  interference  of  politics  with  economic  affairs 
during  the  post-war  years.  Economic  nationalism  was  no  new  thing. 
The  regulation  and  confinement  of  trade  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
whether  by  great  maritime  and  mercantile  Powers  like  Britain  and 
France,  or  by  petty  land-bound  states  and  communes,  were  far 
stricter  and  more  comprehensive  than  anything  that  could  be  practi¬ 
cal  politics  in  1931.  Nor  did  the  prevailing  laisser-faire  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  last  till  1914.  The  economic  nationalism  of  Germany 
from  the  ‘nineties’  of  the  nineteenth  century  onward  roused  European 
jealousies  and  evoked  reprisals.  The  Third  Republic  renounced  the 
Cobdenism  of  the  Second  Empire.  In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  Great  Britain  was  the  field  of  a  campaign  in  favour  of  protec¬ 
tion  (coupled  with  imperial  preference)  which  was  as  influential  and 
determined  as  had  been  the  agitation  for  Corn  Law  Repeal.  Among 
the  new  countries,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  all  set 
foot  on  the  path  of  industrial  protection  long  before  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  These  reminders  are  necessary  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  economic  nationalism  recorded  here  was  an  un¬ 
familiar  contrast  with  the  experience  of  the  years  before  the  War. 
Why  it  stands  out  as  perhaps  the  most  important  tendency  of  the 
post-war  world  is  because  it  was  set  against  a  background  of  political 
internationalism  (stronger  though  the  latter  might  have  been  in  pro¬ 
fession  than  in  performance),  because  its  scope  was  increased  by  the 
re -partition  of  Europe,  and  because  it  took  new  and  more  insidious 
forms  than  tariff  wars  and  races  for  markets  and  sources  of  supply. 

Economic  nationalism  also  received  a  somew'hat  fictitious  promi¬ 
nence  because  it  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  new 
European  states.  The  great  Central  European  Zollverein,  which  was 
in  prospect  in  1914,  was  replaced  by  a  congeries  of  separate  states 
who  celebrated  their  new-found  sovereignty  by  imposing  high 
tariffs.  At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  new  dispensation,  the 
strangulation  of  Austria  by  this  system  appeared  to  be  driving  her, 
in  spite  of  opposition,  towards  a  customs  union  with  Germany.1 
The  Baltic  was  girded  with  tariff  walls,  Poland’s  being  perhaps  the 
highest  in  the  world.  The  Irish  Free  State  proclaimed  her  fiscal 
independence  in  the  same  fashion.  Meanwhile  the  countries  of  the 

1  It  was  announced  in  March  1931  that  a  fiscal  arrangement  for  unification 
of  tariffs  and  division  of  their  proceeds  had  been  reached  between  the  two 
countries.  This  question  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  this 
Survey. 
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New  World  were  pursuing  further  their  attempt  at  economic  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  in  the  United  States,  the  Bennett 
tariff  in  Canada  (proclaimed  under  the  banner  of  ‘Canada  First’),  and 
the  emergency  tariff  of  Mr.  Scullin  in  Australia,  all  introduced  in  1930, 
were  at  least  as  rigorous  as  any  previous  tariffs  in  those  countries. 
In  India,  economic  nationalism  was  in  some  degree  incidental  to 
political  nationalism,  as  it  was  in  China,  but  the  growth  of  Indian 
protective  duties  during  this  phase  appeared  to  be  a  foretaste  (to 
judge  from  the  history  of  Ireland)  of  what  was  in  store  should 
political  independence  be  won.  To  return  to  the  Old  World,  Great 
Britain  had  grown  restive  under  free  trade,  and  she  already  possessed 
a  string  of  protective  duties,  some  of  them  trivial  in  scope,  others, 
like  those  on  motor  cars,  tyres,  and  artificial  silk,  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  following  table  was  constructed  for  the  World  Economic 
Conference.1 


Tariff -Level  Indices  2 


1913 

1925 

Austria 

18 

16 

Czechoslovakia 

18 

29 

Hungary 

18 

27 

Italy 

18 

22 

Germany 

13 

20 

France 

20 

21 

United  Kingdom 

0 

5 

United  States  of  America 

44 3 

37 

Belgium 

9 

15 

Holland 

4 

6 

Denmark 

14 

10 

Sweden 

20 

16 

Switzerland 

9 

14 

Poland 

f 

32 

Jugoslavia 

? 

23 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  express  the  tendency  with  statistics  or 
to  balance  increases  of  duties  here  against  reductions  there.  According 
to  one  experienced  observer,  writing  in  1930,  ‘the  strongly  protective 

1  Tariff  Level  Indices:  League  of  Nations,  II  (Economic  aid  Financial), 
1927,  ii.  34  (Document  37  of  the  International  Economic  Conference),  p.  15. 

2  ‘The  expression  tariff  level  or  height  of  a  tariff,  as  a  generic  term,  is  taken 
to  mean  a  magnitude  which  is  equal  to  the  average  of  the  percentages  which 
the  duties  imposed  by  any  given  country  constitute  of  the  values  of  the  com¬ 
modities  which  go  to  compose  the  whole  catena  of  goods  normally  entering 
into  international  trade’.  Op.  cit.,  p.  11.  ‘The  figures  must  be  accepted  with 
great  reservation  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than  the  roughest 
approximation’.  Op.  cit. ,  p.  14. 

3  In  1914  only  25. 
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policy  of  many  nations  remains,  but  in  fact  it  does  not  appear  to  affect 
the  total  of  trade  much  more  heavily  than  pre-war  tariffs  ;  it  is,  rather, 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  acutely  self-conscious  countries  and  to 
particular  goods  which  they  hope  to  manufacture.’ 1  This  judgement, 
it  should  be  noticed,  referred  apparently  to  the  situation  in  the  middle 
of  the  decade,  and  certainly  not  to  the  increases  of  protection  that 
marked  the  slump  year  1930,  especially  in  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Dominions. 

Like  pre-war  tariffs,  the  tariffs  of  the  post-war  world  were  imposed 
for  two  connected  reasons.  The  first  was  industrial,  namely  to  secure 
the  home  market  for  certain  industries  and  (at  least  so  it  was  hoped) 
to  augment  the  volume  of  employment  which  might  be  afforded  at 
an  accepted  wage-level.  The  pressure  of  this  motive  was  heightened 
by  the  dislocation  of  industrial  forces  during  and  immediately  after 
the  War,  and  by  the  difficulties  that  occurred  in  the  field  of  currency 
and  exchange.  These  will  be  referred  to  again  later.  Here  it  need 
only  be  noted  that  the  maldistribution  of  gold  reserves,  the  revalua¬ 
tion  of  currencies — some  above  and  some  below  the  levels  indicated 
by  their  international  purchasing  power — and  the  existence  of  colossal 
inter-governmental  War  Debts,  forced  upon  a  number  of  countries 
restrictive  credit  policies  which  caused  or  increased  internal  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  so  made  it  the  more  imperative  to  find  means  of  stimulating 
exports  and  reducing  imports. 

The  second  reason  for  the  imposition  of  tariffs  was  strategic, 
namely  to  foster  industries  held  to  be  specially  valuable  in  time  of 
war.  Attempts  by  European  countries,  especially  France,  to  attain 
self-sufficiency  in  primary  foodstuffs  and  materials  continued  as 
before,  but  new  industries  were  supplanting  old  ones  in  politico - 
military  favour.  Two  need  special  mention.  The  Dyestuffs  Regula¬ 
tion  Act  in  Great  Britain,  which  had  its  counterparts  elsewhere 
(principally  in  Japan),  was  aimed  not  merely  at  tempering  the  wind 
to  a  new  lamb  and  subsidizing  chemical  research  (though  these  were 
among  its  effects)  but  also  at  fostering  what  some  held  to  be  the  key 
industry  in  future  wars.2  Second,  every  leading  industrial  country 
offered  considerable  subsidies  to  civil  aviation.  Efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  were  particularly  successful  in  Germany,  where  military  aviation 
was  forbidden  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  suitability  of 

1  A.  L.  Bowley,  Some  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Great  War  (Home  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  1930),  p.  198. 

2  See  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  inclusion  of  the  Act  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  17th  December, 
1930. 
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civil  aircraft  for  military  operations  had  been  a  vexing  question  for 
the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference.1 

The  pressure  of  these  tariffs  on  internal  and  especially  on  primary 
export  industries  was  very  heavily  felt.  In  Australia  a  Tariff  Inquiry 
Commission  reported  in  1929  that  industry  was  heavily  overburdened 
with  the  costs  resulting  from  a  misguided  attempt  to  supplant 
foreign  manufacture  in  certain  spheres  where  Australian  industry  was 
not  well  qualified,  and  recommended  the  overhaul  of  the  tariff  to 
eliminate  the  most  burdensome  duties.  The  retort  of  Mr.  Scullin’s 
ministry  to  this  criticism  was  to  add  fresh  duties,  under  pressure  of 
an  exchange  crisis,  but  these  had  to  be  accompanied  by  additions  to 
the  system  of  export  bounties  also.  In  Germany  an  ‘export  debenture’ 
plan  for  grain  was  in  operation  during  the  latter  part  of  the  decade ; 
transferable  certificates  of  export  might  be  tendered  in  lieu  of  cash 
for  payment  of  import  duties.2  A  similar  system  was  propounded  in 
the  United  States  Farm  Relief  Bill  of  1930  as  an  offset  to  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff. 

The  system  of  export  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  was  closely  allied 
to  what  was  described  as  ‘dumping’,  that  is  to  say  the  sale  of  a  com¬ 
modity  outside  the  country  of  production  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
at  which  it  was  sold  within  that  country.3  Dumping  was  no  new  or 
transient  feature  of  modern  commerce.  Wherever  there  are  two 
separate  markets  for  a  given  product  (different  sets  of  people  or 
different  geographical  areas  or  different  times  or  seasons)  two  different 
prices  are  certain  to  arise  sooner  or  later.  International  dumping  was 
clearly  the  counterpart  of  protection,  since  the  latter  effectively 
divided  the  markets  and  enabled  a  higher  price  to  be  obtained  at 
home  without  the  threat  of  reimports  or,  more  important,  of  imports 
of  similar  goods  produced  elsewhere.  It  depended,  furthermore,  on 
the  monopolistic,  or  at  any  rate  large-scale,  organization  of  the 
industry  in  question,  since  otherwise  undercutting  in  the  home  market 
might  be  expected,  and  it  also  depended  on  conditions  of  ‘increasing 
returns  ’,  that  is  to  say  on  a  reduction  of  the  average  cost  of  production 
per  unit  of  output  with  the  expansion  of  total  output.  Thus  dumping 
as  a  serious  factor  in  international  trade  could  only  be  carried  on  by 
a  protected,  nationally  organized,  mass-production  industry.  An 
exception  to  the  last  condition  must  be  made  for  agriculture,  where 
the  problem  was  to  market  a  supply  which  could  not  be  closely  con- 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1927,  p.  15;  and  the  present  volume,  pp.  114-15  above. 

2  The  value  of  such  certificates  in  1928  totalled  Km.  60,845,000,  or  just 
over  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  of  import  duties. 

3  Dumping  was  sometimes  defined  as  sale  abroad  below  cost  of  production, 
but  this  was  clearly  an  unsatisfactory  definition. 
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trolled,  a  problem,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  surplus,  often  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  home  requirements,  which  must  be  sold  at  any  price. 
It  was  because  these  general  conditions  were  more  widely  fulfilled 
than  before  the  War  that  dumping  loomed  so  large  in  discussions  of 
international  trade  during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1930,  but  it  may 
be  recalled  that,  long  before  the  War,  American  and  German  industry 
was  being  advanced  by  aid  of  this  device,  and  that  Canada,  for 
instance,  had  passed  an  Anti-dumping  Act  as  far  back  as  1904.1 

What  was  specially  important  in  post-war  dumping  was  its  political 
sanction.  Official  subsidies  to  the  transport  of  goods  for  export  (even 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of  concentration  of  rate  relief  given  to 
railways  upon  certain  heavy  traffics,  notably  coal  for  export)  were 
common  enough.  Under  the  German  Kartellverordnung  of  1923, 
a  system  of  cartellization,  having  price  discrimination  between  differ¬ 
ent  markets  as  one  of  its  principal  features,  was  given  legal  status 
and  authority.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  price  discrimination  did 
not  take  place  only  between  different  national  markets.  The  two 
great  German  coal  syndicates  frequently  sold  at  higher  rates  near 
the  pits  than  they  did  in  other  areas  in  Germany  where  they  competed 
with  one  another.  A  further  important  example  in  the  coal  industry 
was  furnished  by  the  British  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1930,  which  provided 
machinery  for  levying  (by  districts)  a  charge  on  all  coal  hauled, 
expressly  in  order  to  subsidize  export,  thus  giving  legal  shape  to 
a  system  which  was  previously  operated  by  the  Midland  coalfields, 
but  which  in  fact  dated  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  British 
coal  industry.  Dumping  both  of  primary  products  and  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  international  trade,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  official  encouragement  and  even  official  organization 
thereof  would  not  increase. 

Apart  from  this  renewal,  and  in  some  measure  augmentation,  of 
an  old  phenomenon,  the  field  of  international  trade  had  been  invaded 
by  an  entirely  new  political  force.  Russia,  however  shocking  her  past 
or  precarious  her  future,  had  attempted  a  great  experiment  in  organ¬ 
ized  economic  life.  Communism  had  two  guiding  principles,  moral 
and  economic — equality  of  status  for  all  workers,  based  on  communal 

1  ‘  There  is  general  agreement  that  before  1914  export  dumping  was  more 
widespread  and  was  more  systematically  practised  in  Germany  than  in  any 
other  country’  (p.  51).  ‘The  mass  of  evidence  available  .  .  .  demonstrates 
beyond  question  that  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  American  export  trade  in 
manufactured  commodities  had,  before  1914,  been  developed  and  maintained 
on  the  basis  of  sale' at  dumping  prices’  (p.  80).  Jacob  Viner,  Dumping:  A 
Problem  in  International  Trade  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1923). 
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ownership  of  land  and  capital,  and  the  organization  of  industry  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community  rather  than  for  the  good  of  particular 
sections  of  it.  The  defenders  of  Capitalism  claimed  that,  by  an 
indiscernible  process,  the  private  ownership  of  capital  and  direction 
of  industry  automatically  secured  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number;  Communism  denounced  the  invisible  hand  as  well  as  the, 
visible  plutocrat.  Indeed,  after  the  War,  most  Western  countries 
(travelling  inevitably  if  slowly  along  the  road  that  Russia  had 
traversed  at  one  leap)  went  so  far  as  to  look  askance  at  the  objects 
of  the  Communists’  scorn,  and  to  embark  on  the  public  control  of 
branches  of  industry  as  well  as  on  the  public  regulation  of  the  whole, 
while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  diminish  the  inequality  of 
incomes  by  the  aid  of  graduated  taxation  and  social  services. 

A  discussion  of  the  economic  principles  and  technique  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  and  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  of  industrial  advance  must 
be  postponed  for  a  future  volume  in  which  they  may  be  viewed  in 
a  historical  perspective  and  be  judged  according  to  their  fruits.  Here 
it  is  necessary  only  to  fit  the  Russian  experiment  into  the  picture  of 
post-war  economic  nationalism.  It  must  be  noted  that  because  the 
economic  life  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  regarded  as  a  whole,  having  as  its 
single  purpose  the  advancement  of  a  preconceived  campaign  of 
economic  progress,  Russian  trade  and  industry  cannot  be  discussed 
in  the  same  terms  or  with  the  same  theoretical  technique  as  private 
trade  and  industry.1  ‘A  plan  regulating  the  country’s  exports  and 
imports  is  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  business  year ; 
and  no  important  import  or  export  operation  can  be  carried  out 
without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Trade  Commissioner.’2 
Dumping,  in  the  sense  of  sale  abroad  below  cost  of  production,  as 
well  as  below  the  price  obtainable  in  the  home  market,  was  almost 


Soviet  Foreign  Trade,  1928-9. 

(In  Thousands  of 
Roubles).  ■ 

Exports. 

Imports. 

State  trading  organizations 

220,077 

85,788 

Other  state  enterprises 

336,503 

269,182 

State  joint-stock  companies 

100,176 

333,426 

Co-operatives 

142,168 

73,362 

Mixed  companies  (with  foreign  capital) 

39,699 

13,648 

Foreign  firms 

35,173 

53,332 

Private  traders  and  firms 

697 

4,034 

Other  enterprises 

3,103 

3,531 

877,596 

836,303 

{Soviet  Union  Year  Boole,  1930,  p.  297). 

W.  H.  Chamberlain,  Soviet  Bus sia  (London,  1930,  Duckworth),  p.  354. 
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inevitable  under  the  Communist  system,  for  the  trade  balance  could 
not  be  left  to  look  after  itself.1  Certain  things  must  be  bought,  and 
an  equivalent  quantum  of  things  must  therefore  be  sold.  If  enough 
could  not  be  sold  at  cost  price,  some  products  must  be  sold  below  cost 
price.  There  were  two  basic  reasons  why  this  might  be  a  profitable 
policy  in  the  long  run  even  in  terms  of  private  or  Capitalist  political 
economy,  without  being  a  policy  which  private  capitalists  would  feel 
inclined  to  pursue.  First,  because  private  capitalists  have  but  a 
short  span  to  live  and  are  humanly  hesitant  in  the  face  of  uninsurable 
risks  which  a  whole  country,  being  its  own  insurer,  might  take  with 
equanimity,  they  might  undervalue  the  economic  benefits  of  imports. 
Second,  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  imports  might  not  be  of  a  kind 
translatable  through  the  medium  of  money  transactions  and  foreign 
exchange  into  immediate  advantage  for  the  exporting  industries, 
though  ultimately  the  standard  of  life  of  their  workers  might  be 
raised  and  their  real  costs  of  production  might  be  lowered.  Thus 
Russian  dumping  was  different  in  character  from  dumping  as 
practised  in  Western  countries.  The  latter  only  occurred  where  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  dumping  industry  by  itself ;  the  former 
where  it  was  conceived  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  dumping  country 
as  a  whole — and  thus  where,  on  occasion,  there  was  a  shortage 
rather  than  a  surplus  of  supply  on  the  domestic  market. 

Communism,  for  all  its  internationalist  professions  and  aspirations, 
manifested  itself,  by  force  of  circumstances,  as  a  nationalistic  force. 
The  moral  principle  (equality  of  man  and  exaltation  of  work)  was  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  widest  internationalism,  but  the  economic  principle  of 
deliberate  organization  of  industry  as  a  whole  required  a  national  unit 
for  its  performance.  Indeed  it  actually  appeared  that  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  great  size  of  the  unit,  as  well  as  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  was  a  severe  handicap  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment.  But  to  say  that  Communism  was  a  nationalistic  force 
is  not  to  say  that  it  was  naturally  a  bellicose  or  a  disruptive  force. 
That  it  appeared  in  that  guise  at  the  time  of  writing  was  due  to  the 
isolation  of  the  sole  Communist  country,  and  to  the  fears  displayed 
by  its  neighbours,  and  by  others,  of  the  revolutionary  aspect  of 
Communism.  Glowing  as  she  still  was  with  the  dying  fires  of  the  world 
revolution  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  proletariat,  and  set  against  the 
foil  of  an  antipathetic  world,  Russia  inevitably  appeared  as  a  dis- 

1  ‘It  is  probable  that,  with  the  important  exceptions  of  oil  and  matches, 
almost  all  Soviet  exports  of  industrial  goods,  like  the  exportation  of  food 
products,  could  be  sold  on  the  internal  market  at  a  price  higher  than  the  nomi¬ 
nal  price  obtained  on  the  international  market.’  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Life  of  Soviet  Russia  (London,  1931,  Macmillan),  p.  162. 
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ruptive  and  discordant  power.  But  if  a  Communist  state  were  set  in 
the  midst  of  countries  with  economic  and  moral  ideals  like  her  own, 
then,  though  her  international  trade  would  be  quite  different  in 
character  from  that  of  twentieth -century  Capitalistic  states,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  more  jealous  or  more  embittered  by  political  rival¬ 
ries.  Free  trade  and  protection  could  have  no  meaning  in  a  Commu¬ 
nist  society,  where,  ex  hypothesi ,  all  trade  was  organized.  Conversely, 
in  a  world  which  thought  in  those  terms,  Russia  was  bound  to  appear 
protectionist  and  economically  nationalist. 

Thus  an  observer  in  1931  looked  out  on  a  world  of  states  jealously 
pi-eserving  their  several  economic  fancies,  striving  for  exports  and 
suspicious  of  imports.  Self-sufficiency  rather  than  specialization  was 
the  prevailing  aim.  Tariffs,  bounties,  quotas,  licences,  import  boards, 
exchange  control,  government  monopoly  of  foreign  trade,  all  these 
weapons  were  drawn  from  the  varied  armoury  of  the  political  control 
of  international  trade.  Two  underlying  forces  were  discernible,  then  as 
before,,  namely,  the  dread  of  war  and  the  desire  consciously  to  control 
those  economic  forces  which  had  been  expected  by  the  founders  of 
modern  political  economy  to  achieve  without  control  (save  within 
strict  limits)  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  In  this 
particular  period,  point  and  urgency  were  lent  to  those  forces  by  the 
existence,  in  several  of  the  great  commercial  countries,  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  on  a  scale  and  of  a  duration  never  previously  experienced. 

(c)  Internationalism  in  the  Economic  World 

Economic  nationalism,  as  has  been  noted  above,  was  particularly 
remarkable  at  the  time  because  it  was  set  in  the  midst  of  genuine 
internationalism  not  only  in  the  political  but  also  in  the  directly 
economic  sphere.  Previous  volumes  of  the  Survey  have  recorded  in 
detail  some  of  these  manifestations  of  economic  internationalism. 
The  International  Labour  Organization,1  whose  constitution  formed 
part  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  typifies  the  way  in  which  the  splendour 
of  ambition  might  be  followed  by  gradual  reconciliation  to  lower  aims, 
while  the  ambitions  slept  but  did  not  die.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
recite  the  list  of  recommendations  and  draft  conventions  passed,  still 
less  the  fortunes  of  each.  Public  interest  came  to  be  focused  upon 
the  first  draft  convention  of  all,  the  ‘Washington  Hours  Convention’, 
which  aimed  at  the  institution  of  a  statutory  48-hour  week  through¬ 
out  industry.  The  draft  was  approved  at  Washington  by  the  British 
employers’  delegation  as  well  as  by  the  British  workers,  but  it  was 

1  For  an  account  of  the  first  five  years  of  its  work,  see  the  Survey  for  1925, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  82-92. 
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passed  somewhat  light-heartedly  in  the  heyday  of  post-war  idealism, 
and  organizations  of  employers  in  Great  Britain  subsequently 
repudiated  it.  The  British  Government  representatives,  under  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  administration,  produced  some  stir  at  Geneva  in  1928  by 
urging  the  reconsideration  of  the  draft  convention  in  view  of  the 
practical  difficulties  that  had  appeared,  and  their  motion  was  defeated. 
By  the  end  of  1930,  the  draft  had  been  ratified  by  fourteen  countries,1 
while  Germany  and  Great  Britain  had  offered  to  -ratify  as  soon  as 
legislation  could  be  passed  to  put  the  convention  into  operation. 
The  fate  of  the  Washington  Hours  Convention  was  typical  of  the 
work  of  the  International  Labour  Office  as  a  whole,  in  that,  while  the 
good  intentions  of  the  first  years  of  peace  had  not  been  extinguished, 
belief  in  their  practicability  had  waned  under  the  pressure  of  material 
circumstances.  Economic  realities  were  proving  too  strong  for  good 
intentions. 

But  although  achievement  in  the  realm  of  international  treaty  and 
domestic  legislation  had  rather  fallen  behind  hope,  much  valuable 
work  had  been  done  by  the  permanent  organization,  through  the 
study  of  special  labour  questions  and  the  publication  of  statistics. 
A  similar  tale  had  to  be  told  of  other  efforts  at  economic  inter¬ 
nationalism.  The  recommendation  of  the  Brussels  Financial  Confer¬ 
ence  2  of  1920,  that  the  so-called  ter  Meulen  scheme  of  revolving 
international  credits  should  be  put  into  operation  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  proved  impracticable.  However,  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  scheme  formed  the  basis  for  the  future  achievements,  in  the  field 
of  international  reconstruction,  of  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Organization  of  the  League,  itself  the  outcome  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Brussels  Conference.  The  economic  conclusions  of  the  Genoa  Confer¬ 
ence3  of  1922  were  rather  obscured  at  the  time  by  the  political  aspect 
of  its  work,  and  its  more  complete  recommendation  in  favour  of 
co-operation  between  central  banks  went  for  some  while  unheeded, 
but  there  again  the  indirect  results,  in  the  shape  of  the  satisfactory 
development  of  the  gold  exchange  standard  in  Europe,  were  more 
important  than  the  direct  results.  The  World  Economic  Conference4 
of  1927  reached  unanimous  and  extremely  important  conclusions, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  customs  barriers,  declaring  ‘that  the  time 
has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  increase  in  tariffs  and  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction’,  and  recommending  ‘that  nations  should  take 

1  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Greece,  India, 
Italy,  Latvia,  Luxembourg,  Portugal,  Kumania,  and  Spain. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1920-23,  pp.  42-7. 

3  See  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-33. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  pp.  91-109. 
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steps  forthwith  to  remove  or  diminish  those  tariff  barriers  which 
gravely  hamper  trade,  starting  with  those  which  have  been  imposed  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  disturbances  arising  out  of  the  War.’ 
Unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  four  years  there  was  not  much  evidence 
that  the  warnings  of  the  Conference  had  been  taken  seriously  by  the 
majority  of  Governments.  The  1927  Conference  on  Import  and  Ex- 
poit  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  gave  birth  to  an  agreed  convention, 
but  ratification  difficulties  thwarted  its  operation,  save  for  a  handful 
of  states.  Another  section 1  of  the  present  volume  describes  the 
vain  attempt  to  negotiate  a  'tariff  truce’.  Still,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  economic  agreement  was  outrunning  political  agreement. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  for  example,  was  finding  intractable  obstacles 
to  agreement  even  as  to  the  principles  on  which  disarmament  should 
be  based,  not  to  speak  of  the  date  at  which  it  should  begin  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried.  Too  much  emphasis  should  not 
be  laid,  therefore,  upon  the  halting  steps  with  which  Governments 
proceeded  to  implement  the  resolutions  of  labour,  financial,  and 
economic  conferences,  when  the  degree  of  general  accord  at  those 
conferences  had  been  so  high  and  when,  moreover,  there  existed 
active  permanent  organizations,  the  International  Labour  Office,  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  and  the  Economic 
and  Financial  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  Secretariat,2  which 
were  constantly  reviewing  these  problems  and  furnishing  the  worlds 
of  politics,  business,  finance,  and  academic  study  with  valuable 
information. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the  economic 
organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  financial  reconstruction 
of  .Austria  and  Hungary.3  In  spite  of  assistance  from  the  Allied 
Powers,  Austria  collapsed  financially  in  the  summer  of  1922.  The 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  Powers  then  referred  the  Austrian 
situation  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  investigation  and  report,  and 
the  Austrian  Chancellor  willingly  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the 
investigating  committee.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  report  was  presented, 
having  as  its  aim  to  secure  the  political  integrity  and  the  economic 
independence  of  Austria.  She  was  to  embark  on  a  programme  of 
financial  reform  which  would  ensure  the  balancing  of  her  budget  by 
the  end  of  1924 ;  in  the  meantime,  deficits  were  to  be  met  out  of  the 

1  Section  (ii)  of  this  part. 

3  For  the  early  work  of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Organization  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  92-102. 

3  For  further  details  of  the  reconstruction  of  Austria,  see  the  Survey  for 
1920-23,  pp.  231-328;  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  191-204. 
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proceeds  of  a  secured  loan,  to  be  guaranteed  by  foreign  Governments. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  and  the  disposal  of  the  loans  was  to 
be  supervised  by  a  Commissioner-General,  appointed  by  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  a  short-term  loan  was 
floated,  backed  by  international  guarantees,  to  be  supplanted  in  1923 
by  a  long-term  loan,  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Czechoslovakia  as  to  24-5  per  cent,  each,  and  as  to  20-5  per  cent,  by 
Italy,  the  remaining  6  per  cent,  being  guaranteed  by  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Denmark  ;  tranches  of  the  loan  were  floated1  in 
London,  New  York,  Paris,  Rome,  Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Brussels, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Prague,  with  complete  success.  The  plan 
as  a  whole  was  satisfactorily  carried  through. 

If  the  Austrian  Reconstruction  Loan  had  failed,  the  subsequent 
economic  history  of  Europe  might  have  been  very  different.  Its  success 
encouraged  repetition  of  the  process  of  international  flotation  of 
loans  preceded  by  political  negotiations.  A  Reconstruction  Loan  for 
Hungary  was  floated  in  1924. 2  The  sudden  influx  of  over  a  million 
refugees  into  Greece  in  1923  forced  her  to  apply  to  the  League  for 
assistance,3  and  a  settlement  scheme  was  drawn  up,  involving  the 
issue  of  an  international  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  authority  of  an  autonomous  Commission.  In  1928 
Greece  raised  a  further  loan  under  League  of  Nations  auspices  for  the 
purpose  of  financial  reconstruction  as  well  as  for  further  settlement 
work.  Bulgaria  followed  the  same  course,4  borrowing  in  1926  for 
refugee  settlement,  and  two  years  later  for  financial  reconstruction, 
in  each  case  under  the  terms  of  a  plan  devised  in  consultation  with 
the  authorities  of  the  League.  But  even  more  important  than  the 
Reconstruction  Loans  were  the  issues  made  for  the  funding  of 
Reparations.  It  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Dawes  Plan  that  a  loan 
to  give  a  net  yield  of  800,000,000  gold  marks  should  be  floated  to  pay 
Reparations  during  the  transitional  period  when  the  Plan  was  being 
brought  into  operation  and  the  Budget  balanced,  the  service  of  the 
loan  being  a  prior  charge  to  Reparations.  This  loan  was  successfully 

1  A  caveat  should  be  entered  here  against  the  supposition  that  the  amounts 
floated  in  any  financial  centre  even  approximately  represented  the  amounts  per¬ 
manently  taken  up  by  those  centres.  Inspection  of  the  published  portfolios 
of  London  investment  trusts,  for  instance,  showed  that  these  institutions, 
which  were  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  small  differentials  between 
market  values  in  the  various  centres,  held  considerable  blocks  of  the  tranches 
of  international  loans  floated  outside  London,  while  these  securities  were 
among  the  favourite  stock-in-trade  of  American  bond-salesmen  in  Europe. 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  423-37 ;  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  204-9. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  ii,  pp.  272-9. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1926,  pp.  209-22. 
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floated  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Rome,  Stockholm,  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  and  Switzerland.  The  Young  Plan  required  no  such  tran¬ 
sitional  period,  but  one  of  its  essential  features  was  the  mobilization  of 
the  Reparation  debt,  that  is  to  say  the  sale  to  the  general  public 
of  bonds  the  service  of  which  should  be  a  charge  upon  Reparations 
payable  directly  by  the  German  Government,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  as  trustees  for  the  issue.  An 
issue1  totalling  roughly  $300,000,000  in  nominal  value  was  successfully 
floated  in  June  1930,  in  the  same  centres  as  the  former  issue,  together 
with  Berlin. 

The  collapse  of  world  commodity  prices,  coupled  with  political 
developments  in  Germany,  had,  at  the  time  of  writing,  so  far  depressed 
the  market  value  of  the  Reparation  securities  that  no  further  issue 
could  be  expected  for  some  time.  The  mobilization  itself,  though 
doubtless  inspired  by  motives  of  national  advantage,  forms  part  of 
the  picture  of  financial  internationalism  encroaching  on  political 
nationalism,  since  its  effect  was  to  substitute  many  untraceable 
private  investors  and  commercial  institutions  for  the  few  Govern¬ 
ments  who  had  previously  been  Germany’s  creditors  on  Reparation 
account.  Whether  the  result  would  be  to  give  Reparations  the  security 
of  commercial  obligations  or  to  infect  the  whole  of  Germany’s  inter¬ 
national  credit  with  the  insecurity  of  Reparations  was,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  uncertain. 

International  loans  had  been  known  before.  A  number,  for 
instance,  were  arranged  at  one  time  or  another  for  China.  Private 
loans  had  been  floated,  both  before  and  since  the  General  War  of 
1914-18,  in  several  markets  simultaneously.  What  was  worthy  of 
note  in  the  Reconstruction  and  Reparation  Loans  of  the  post-war 
period  was  the  political  co-operation  that  preceded  them.  Economic 
realities  literally  compelled  the  Governments  to  agree  upon  schemes 
which  might  be  held  to  damage  their  several  special  interests,  but 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  accredited  experts,  offered  the  only  solution 
for  the  problems  in  their  financial  aspect. 

The  flotation  of  these  great  loans  to  repair  the  havoc  that  the  War 
had  wrought  in  the  finances  of  Europe  naturally  entailed  the  re¬ 
direction  of  international  capital  resources  towards  the  Old  World. 
Before  1914,  Europe  lent  to  the  world;  after  1918,  the  world  lent 
to  Europe.  Meanwhile  the  exigencies  of  the  War  itself  had  forced 
the  chief  European  countries  to  liquidate  many  of  their  investments 
overseas,  as  well  as  to  incur  enormous  inter-governmental  War  Debts; 

1  One-third  of  the  proceeds  was  destined  for  German  railway,  post  office, 
and  telegraph  requirements. 
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Great  Britain  alone,  it  was  estimated,1  disposed  of  £750,000,000 
of  securities  between  1914  and  1920,  of  which  £650,000,000  were 
invested  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  Great  European  Powers, 
Great  Britain  managed  to  retain  her  position  as  an  international 
lender,  but  even  her  lending  capacity  was  gravely  impaired.  More¬ 
over,  the  calls  which  Europe  made  upon  her  depleted  resources  still 
further  deprived  the  newer  countries.  It  was  estimated2  that  her 
net  post-war  investment  in  Europe,  other  than  ‘direct  investments’ 
and  short-term  loans,  totalled  nearly  £300,000,000  up  to  the  end  of 
1928,  or  nearly  one-half  of  all  her  new  investments,  whereas  at  the 
end  of  1915,  according  to  Sir  George  Paish,  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 
her  long-term  investments  abroad  had  been  made  in  Europe,  ex¬ 
cluding  Russia.  It  is  obvious  how  greatly  the  world  as  a  whole  was 
thus  forced  to  rely  upon  the  United  States.  To  what  extent  she 
fulfilled  her  task,  aided  as  she  was  by  the  payment  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  her  war-time  advances,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Public  Issues  of  Foreign  Securities  in  New  York3 
(nominal  value) 


Year 

$  (millions) 

Average,  1919-23 

685 

1924 

1,217 

1925 

1,316 

1926 

1,288 

1927 

1,577 

1928 

1,488 

1929 

706 

1930 

1,086 

The  redirection  of  international  investment  towards  Europe,  and 
the  reliance  of  borrowers  upon  the  United  States,  were  very  impor¬ 
tant  forces  in  the  post-war  economic  world.  The  dangers  of  the 
situation  became  apparent  in  1929,  when  the  superior  attractions 
of  speculation  in  the  Wall  Street  boom,  and  later  the  necessity  for 
conserving  funds  in  order  to  liquidate  losses,  caused  the  United 
States  suddenly  to  curtail  her  foreign  lending  by  one-half,  a  distur¬ 
bance  which  greatly  enhanced,  if  it  did  not  actually  create,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  acute  dislocation. 

Another  important  aspect  of  post-war  international  capital  move¬ 
ments  was  the  readier  interchange  of  existing  securities.  With  the 
advance  of  such  industries  as  oil  and  base  metals,  and  the  emergence 
of  ever  larger  corporations,  the  number  of  international  speculative 

1  The  Economist,  15th  November,  1930,  p.  896.  The  figure  excludes  losses 
in  Russia  and  Central  Europe. 

Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.  3  The  Economist,  21st  March,  1931,  p.  604. 
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counters  increased,  and  more  and  more  securities  came  to  be  quoted 
on  markets  other  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  issued.  Blocks 
of  the  great  international  Reconstruction  Loans  were  readily  ex¬ 
changed  from  market  to  market.  One  notable  influence  tending 
to  enlarge  the  international  exchange  of  outstanding  securities  was 
the  effort  of  American  high  finance  to  obtain  control  of  important 
firms  in  South  America,  Europe,  and  the  East,  especially  in  the 
electrical  industry.  The  tendency  was  also  aided  by  the  progress,  slow 
as  it  was,  that  was  being  made  towards  the  elimination  of  double 
taxation,1  which  had  always  hindered  the  migration  of  capital.  A 
number  of  bilateral  treaties  on  this  subject  had  been  concluded  before 
1914,  and  many  more  were  entered  into  in  the  early  post-war  years ; 
in  particular,  Great  Britain  came  to  arrangements  with  her  Dominions 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  between  the  years  1920  and 
1922.  The  Financial  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  set  up  a 
committee  of  economic  experts  to  study  the  matter  in  1921,  and 
two  years  later  received  from  them  a  report,  which  was  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  analysis  by  a  committee  of  technical  experts  from  treasury 
departments  ;  the  latter’s  final  report  was  presented  in  1925. 

Iliese  efforts  to  diminish  the  evil  of  double  taxation  form  another 
example  of  the  progress  made  by  international  co-operation  in  the 
field  of  finance,  a  field  in  which  the  need  for  it  was  exceptionally 
urgent.  LTider  the  head  of  economic  nationalism,  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  post-war 
problems  of  gold,  exchange,  and  credit.  Exigencies  of  war-time 
finance  forced  all  the  chief  belligerents,  the  United  States  excepted, 
to  suspend  the  gold  standard ;  meanwhile,  gold  withdrawn  from 
circulation  in  Europe  was  insufficient  (save  in  France)  to  balance 
the  great  drain  to  America  in  payment  for  war  necessaries.  Thus  the 
end  of  the  War  witnessed  an  ill-distributed  gold  supply  and  a  series 
of  depreciated  currencies;  even  gold  would  only  buy  two-thirds, 
roughly,  of  what  it  could  buy  in  1913.  Some  European  currencies 
(notably  the  German  mark)  collapsed  altogether  and  an  entirely 
fresh  start  had  to  be  made.  Other  countries,  of  which  France  was 
typical,  re-established  their  currencies  on  a  gold  basis  but  at  a  lower 
level  of  exchange  than  before.  The  pound  sterling,  on  the  other  hand, 
regained  pre-war  exchange  parity  with  the  dollar  and  with  gold  in 
1925.  These  adjustments  did  not  altogether  ease  the  international 
credit  situation ;  for  in  some  cases  the  currencies  had  been  given  an 

1  For  a  full  account  of  the  problem  and  suggested  solutions  see  Double 
Taxation  and  International  Fiscal  Cooperation,  by  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman 
(New  York,  1928,  Macmillan). 
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external  exchange  value  higher  than  that  justified  by  the  internal 
price  level,  so  that  a  restrictive  credit  policy  was  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  an  outflow  of  gold,  while  in  others,  where  the  currency 
had  been  undervalued,  gold  tended  to  flow  in,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  countries  that  were  suffering  from  a  shortage.  Great  Britain 
in  particular  found  herself  unable  safely  to  lend  as  much  to  the  world 
each  year  as  she  had  normally  had  available  before  the  War.  In 
1928  and  1929,  exchange  difficulties  were  enhanced  by  the  attractive 
force  of  the  Stock  Exchange  boom  in  the  United  States.  These 
troubles,  combined  with  the  great  increase  of  inter-governmental 
indebtedness,  rendered  the  problem  of  reaching  an  international 
accord  in  matters  of  gold,  credit,  and  exchange  all  the  more  urgent. 

Among  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the  Financial 
Committee  of  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1922  was  one  to  the  effect 
that  central  banks  should  collaborate  in  making  the  gold  standard 
work  successfully.  But  a  combination  of  individualism,  inertia,  and 
semi-political  nationalism  prevented  that  recommendation  from 
having  any  noteworthy  result,  though  a  certain  measure  of  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  in  New  York  and  the 
Bank  of  England  became  apparent.  The  negotiation  of  new  Repara¬ 
tion  terms  gave  the  experts  an  opportunity  for  practical  action. 
The  design  of  an  international  ‘central  bankers’  bank’  may  have 
arisen  primarily  from  the  need  for  establishing  a  non-political  trustee 
for  Reparation  transfers,  but,  as  it  was  limned  in  the  Young  Report,1 
that  resolved  itself  into  only  one  of  its  many  functions,  and  a  much 
wider  usefulness  was  clearly  envisaged.  The  Bank  for  International 
Settlements 2  was  conceived— to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  Report 
— as  providing  a  means  of  doing  three  main  things  outside  the  field  of 
Reparations,  namely:  bringing  the  central  bankers  together,  regu¬ 
larly  and  without  the  hindrance  of  sensation-loving  publicity  (much 
as  the  League  of  Nations  assembled  representatives  of  Governments), 
thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  an  international 
credit  policy ;  obviating  wasteful  shipments  of  metal  as  the  inter¬ 
national  mechanism  of  the  gold  standard ;  and,  most  ambitious,  pro¬ 
viding  a  means  whereby  the  world’s  resources  of  monetary  gold  might 
be  used  more  rationally,  and  a  greater  structure  of  credit  based  on 
them  without  loss  of  security  or  public  confidence. 

These  purposes  were  not  expressly  formulated  in  the  outline  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Bank,  nor  did  they  find  recognition  in  its  Statutes. 
Indeed,  no  one  could  deny  that  much  further  progress  had  to  be 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  I  B,  section  (ii)  (/). 

2  See  section  (iii)  (c)  of  this  part  of  the  present  volume. 
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made  in  the  development  of  an  international  monetary  policy  and 
technique  before  the  last  two  purposes  could  be  substantially  realized. 
In  the  actual  condition  of  the  world’s  monetary  gold  supplies,  ill 
distributed  and  likely  to  be  inadequately  renewed,  any  attempt  of 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  to  secure  a  supply  of  its  own, 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  international  credit  or  to  be  transferred  from 
the  account  of  one  central  bank  to  that  of  another  without  physical 
shipment,  would  only  have  aggravated  existing  difficulties.  There 
were  other  possibilities,  equally  remote — that,  for  instance,  central 
banks  might  legally  count  deposits  at  the  international  bank  as  part 
of  their  reserves,  or  that  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
should  come  to  possess  such  large  and  diverse  resources  that  it  could 
deliberately  counterbalance  any  transitory  deficits  in  international 
trade  without  prejudice  to  its  own  general  policy  or  security.  Distant 
as  those  possibilities  were,  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  was  a  milestone 
on  the  path  of  monetary  progress.  The  machinery  of  an  international 
credit  policy  had  been  created,  though  circumstances  might  prevent 
its  being  used  for  the  time  being,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  rust  so  long 
as  the  governors  of  the  chief  central  banks,  or  their  deputies,  were 
regularly  meeting  to  agree  upon  the  policy  of  an  institution  in  which 
they  were  jointly  interested.  But  the  most  important  fact  was  the 
explicit  recognition,  by  statesmen  as  well  as  by  technicians,  that  a 
problem  of  international  credit  conditions  did  exist  and  must  be 
grappled  with  by  international  co-operation,  not  primarily  among 
Governments  but  among  central  banking  institutions  which  should 
be  essentially  independent  of  political  forces. 

( d )  Nationalism  and  Internationalism:  The  Fall  in  Prices 
This  survey  has  indicated  that  the  post-war  relation  between 
politics  and  economics  in  world  affairs  combined  a  jealous  national¬ 
ism  with  a  genuine  attempt  at  international  co-operation.  The  con¬ 
trast  held  not  merely  as  between  different  spheres  of  economic  life 
but  even  in  the  same  sphere.  Thus  the  growth  of  tariffs  and  of 
other  governmental  hindrances  to  international  trade  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  constant  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  responsible 
leaders,  that  prosperity  could  only  come  to  each  country  by  the 
development  of  international  trade  and  by  the  establishment  (for 
instance)  of  large  markets  in  tariff -ridden  Europe  as  the  condition 
of  efficient  production.  The  World  Economic  Conference  of  1927, 
which  demanded  a  progressive  reduction  of  tariffs,  was  justly  ac¬ 
claimed  as  a  great  success,  yet  it  was  followed  by  adjustments  of 
tariffs  which  left  them,  four  years  later,  at  least  as  high  and  probably 
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higher  than  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Conference.  The 
establishment  of  the  International  Labour  Office  presented  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  unflagging  growth  of  restrictions  on  the  free  movement 
of  labour  by  immigration  quotas  and  other  methods.  The  gradual 
emergence  of  an  international  monetary  policy  and  the  creation  of 
an  international  bank,  managed  and  used  by  central  banks,  stood 
out  against  the  irrational  association,  in  the  popular  mind,  of  gold 
holdings  with  national  strength — an  association  of  ideas  which  was 
so  strong  that  if  those  holdings  were  ever  to  be  released,  it  would 
not  be  with  relief  at  disposing  of  a  redundant  burden  but  with 
reluctance  and  at  best  with  a  martyr’s  resignation. 

In  human  affairs  there  are,  of  course,  always  two  psychological 
forces  at  work— rationalism  and  prejudice,  magnanimity  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  loyalty  to  the  greater  and  to  the  less — but  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  decade  ending  in  1930  exaggerated  the  contrast  in  the 
international  economic  field.  In  the  first  place,  mankind  had  emerged 
from  the  General  War  of  1914-18  full  of  international  idealism  and 
disbelief  in  the  worth  of  national  antagonisms  ;  at  the  end  of  a  decade 
those  feelings  had  not  died  nor  their  creations  decayed.  In  the 
second  place,  the  War  had  produced  international  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  economic  nationalism  was  bound  to  flourish ;  for  it 
allowed  the  United  States  to  feel  her  strength,  it  accelerated  the 
gradual  separation  of  the  British  Dominions  from  the  Mother  Country 
and  stimulated  nationalism  in  Ireland  and  India,  it  brought  to  birth 
six  new  and  therefore  jealously  nationalistic  countries  in  Europe, 
and  it  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  establishment  in  Russia  of 
a  Communist  regime,  whose  economic  policy  inevitably  appeared 
nationalistic  to  the  non-Communist  world,  and  which  admittedly 
scared  Russia’s  neighbours  away  from  policies  of  international  co¬ 
operation.1  In  the  third  place,  purely  economic  conditions  accentu¬ 
ated  the  contrast  between  the  nationalist  and  internationalist  policies, 
by  tempting  politicians  to  embark  on  nationalist  expedients  while 
rendering  exceptionally  urgent  the  need  for  international  accord. 

Advances  in  transport  and  communication  made  distances  and 
divisions  seem  more  and  more  trivial.  The  partition  of  empires 
and  the  growth  in  the  importance  of  commodities  like  rubber,  oil, 
and  tin  rendered  countries  on  the  whole  not  more  but  less  self- 
sufficient  than  they  had  been  before  the  War.  The  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  financial  technique  made  short-term  funds  and  Stock 
Exchange  securities  far  more  mobile  than  they  had  been  in  the 
days  when  London  was  practically  the  sole  discount  market  of  any 
1  On  this  point,  see  pp.  450-1  above. 
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world-wide  importance,  and  when  the  United  States  was,  on  balance, 
a  borrower  from  Europe.  A  redistribution  of  the  available  gold 
suppbes,  which  resulted  from  war-time  financing  arrangements,  was 
virtually  compelling  the  great  central  banks  to  adopt  an  international 
policy .  At  the  same  time,  the  enlargement  of  the  scale  of  industry 
had  added  to  its  political  force  and  had  given  it  greater  opportunity 
for  the  successful  employment  of  the  tariff -plus -dumping  policy.  In 
many  countries,  prominently  Great  Britain,  industries  had  been 
built  up  during  the  War  on  a  scale  which  peace-time  conditions 
(including  the  war-legacy  of  similar  industries  in  other  countries) 
could  not  support ;  and  these  industries  naturally  clamoured  for 
a  safeguarding  of  their  position.  The  existence  of  such  industries, 
the  accelerated  speed  of  ‘rationalization’  and  of  improvement  in 
mechanical  technique,  the  failure  to  reabsorb  permanently  the 
enormous  numbers  of  people  demobilized  after  war  service,  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  international  exchange  that  have  already  been 
outlined,  the  existence  of  huge  internal  and  external  debts  at  a  time 
of  falling  prices,  the  greater  rigidity  of  the  industrial  structure  as 
a  result  of  extended  social  legislation  and  the  growth  of  trade-union 
power,  all  contributed  to  cause  abnormal  unemployment,  over  the 
period  as  a  whole,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  in 
face  of  unemployment  that  Governments  were  most  tempted  to  try 
their  hand  at  restricting  trade. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  powerful  force  than  these  at  work 
— the  fall  in  prices  itself.1  The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  followed 
by  a  tremendous  boom,  with  soaring  prices,  feverish  industrial 
activity,  wild  dreams  of  wealth ;  less  was  earned  than  was  spent, 
less  was  saved  than  was  spent  on  capital  goods.  Then,  in  1920  and 
1921,  the  boom  collapsed,  and  prices  too,  with  demoralizing  swiftness. 
Setting  cyclical  movements  aside,  there  was,  thereafter,  a  secular 
decline  in  commodity  prices.  No  country  intended  it  and  none  was 
able  to  withstand  it.  From  1923  to  1929  (a  period  beginning  after 
the  headlong  fall  of  prices  in  1921  had  worked  itself  out  and  stopping 
short  of  the  almost  equally  rapid  fall  in  1930),  indices  of  commodity 
prices  compiled  on  the  same  basis  for  the  different  countries  showed 
a  fall  of  20  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  11  per  cent,  in  Sweden,  12  per 

1  Russia,  save  as  regards  her  external  trade,  must  he  taken  as  an  exception 
to  what  follows.  Under  the  Soviet  Government,  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  fit  production,  prices,  and  even  consumption  (the  last,  indeed,  inevitably  if 
the  other  two  were  to  be  fixed)  into  a  prearranged  plan  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  By  dint  of  exchange  control,  the  course  of  internal  prices  was  liberated 
from  world  price  movements  even  though  the  external  value  of  the  rouble 
remained  nominally  stable. 
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cent,  in  Holland  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  United  States.1  The  greater 
amount  of  the  fall  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  reflected  her  successful 
efforts  in  1925  to  restore  the  pound  sterling  to  its  pre-war  parity 
with  the  dollar. 

This  fall  in  prices,  though  it  was  unmistakable  over  the  period 
as  a  whole,  and  was  shared  by  almost  every  important  commodity 
in  greater  or  less  measure,  was  neither  continuous  nor  evenly  divided 
between  the  different  articles.  1925  and  1929  were  conspicuously 
years  when  average  prices  rose  above  the  trend.  The  winter  of  1926-7 
was  a  good  time  for  some  commodities ;  tin  and  sugar,  for  instance, 
touched  maximum  points  then.  Wheat  was  at  its  highest  price  in 
1925,  pig-iron  and  steel  rails  in  1923,  chilled  beef  in  1928  and  frozen 
mutton  in  1923,  rubber  and  jute  in  the  winter  of  1925-6,  Egyptian 
cotton  a  year  previously  and  American  cotton  a  year  before  that. 
The  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  some  commodities  was  enormous, 
rubber  being  a  notorious  instance.  At  the  beginning  of  1922  the 
London  price  of  plantation  crepe  was  lOf d.  per  lb.,  and  it  fell  lower 
than  that  in  the  following  summer,  but  four  years  later  it  had  risen 
to  3 s.  6f d.  per  lb.,  after  touching  Is.  8 d. ;  after  a  further  period  of 
four  years,  that  is  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  1930,  it  had  dropped 
once  more  to  7-jf-d.  per  lb.  (By  the  end  of  that  year  the  price  was 
only  4 %d.  per  lb.,  that  is,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  price  five  years 
before,  but  the  peculiar  conditions  of  1930  are  not  for  the  moment 
under  discussion.)  No  other  commodity  approached  that  degree  of 
variation,  but  among  those  with  approximately  100  per  cent,  differ¬ 
ence,  or  more,  between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  over  the  eight 
years  were  tin,  sugar,  coffee,  jute,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 

The  effects  of  the  general  fall  of  prices  on  international  relations 
were  many  and  various.  The  civil  disobedience  movement  of  1930 
in  India  was  greatly  strengthened  by  forces  of  economic  discontent 
occasioned  by  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  while 
the  operation  of  the  same  cause  in  Australia  appeared  likely,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  future  of  inter¬ 
imperial  relations.  Those  countries  especially  which  relied  on  one 
or  two  articles  of  commerce  for  their  prosperity  showed  themselves 
liable,  when  the  prices  of  those  commodities  suffered  violent 
fluctuations  with  a  downward  trend,  to  equivalent  fluctuations  of 

1  Figures  published  by  the  London  and  Cambridge  Economic  Service, 
Special  Memorandum  No.  24,  July  1927,  and  subsequent  bulletins.  No  exactly 
comparable  figures  exist  for  Eastern  countries,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Calcutta  index  of  Indian  wholesale  prices  fell  by  18  per  cent.,  and  the  index  of 
Japanese  wholesale  prices  pubhshed  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  by  17  per  cent, 
during  the  same  period. 
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political  feeling  with  a  general  tendency  to  discredit  the  established 
order.  Much  of  the  political  insecurity  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  states,  which  came  to  a  head  during  the  violent  slump  of 
1930, 1  might  be  traced  to  this  instability  in  their  economic  affairs. 
Brazil,  for  instance,  relied  for  external  purchasing  power  principally 
on  coffee,  Argentina  on  beef  and  wheat,  Chile  on  nitrates,  Mexico  on 
silver  and  oil,  the  West  Indies  on  sugar;  countries  such  as  these  were 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  those  possessing  diversified  export¬ 
ing  industries.  That  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  existence  of 
large  foreign  debts,  and  by  fluctuations  in  the  willingness  of  foreign 
lenders  to  invest,  since  the  effort  to  maintain  a  balance  of  trade 
which  would  pay  the  debt  service  and  make  up  for  the  cessation  of 
new  imports  of  capital  still  further  depressed  prices  and  discouraged 
investors.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  economic  strain 
set  up  by  a  decline  in  prices  under  a  regime  of  heavy  international 
indebtedness,  which  had  to  be  discharged  with  a  progressively 
greater  total  of  goods.  The  strain  was  worst  where  the  debt  was 
owed  by  Governments,  and  especially  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Repara¬ 
tions  and  Inter -Ally  War  Debts,  it  was  bound  up  with  special  political 
problems  of  its  own,  since  under  those  circumstances  any  move 
towards  repudiation  might  spell  political  disaster. 

Internally,  a  fall  in  prices  would  tend  to  induce  business  dis¬ 
couragement,  a  reluctance  to  invest  either  in  stocks  of  goods  or  in 
capital  equipment.  This  would  not  only  help  to  augment  the  decline 
in  prices ;  it  wrould  cause  unemployment  by  the  way.  These  were 
the  conditions  under  which  economic  nationalism  throve.  A 
defence  or  insulation  was  demanded  against  the  world  fall  in  prices. 
Claims  were  put  forward  that  the  internal  standard  of  living,  arti¬ 
ficially  swollen  by  the  fall  in  commodity  values,  must  be  protected 
against  ‘cheap  foreign  labour’,  which  existed  in  good  times  as  well 
as  in  bad  but  which  only  became  menacing  under  the  depressed  con¬ 
ditions  caused  or  at  any  rate  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  prices.  Budgets 
would  not  balance  under  these  conditions,  and,  especially  in  free- 
trade  countries,,  fiscal  arguments  for  a  tariff  were  cogently  adduced. 
Thus  the  course  of  commodity  prices  since  the  War  was  responsible 
in  no  small  measure  for  the  nationalist  streak  across  the  inter¬ 
nationalist  background  of  post-war  politico-economic  affairs. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  general  decline  in  prices,  there  was 
a  division  of  opinion  among  economists.  An  influential  school 
ascribed  the  decline  to  maldistribution  of  monetary  gold  resources. 
On  that  account,  it  was  claimed,  the  effective  basis  of  credit  had  not 
1  See  Part  V,  Section  (i),  of  the  present  volume. 
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been  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  world  trade.  Certainly  the  ruling 
rates  of  interest  had  been  conspicuously  higher  since  the  War  than 
before,  especially  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  they  had  been 
as  high  in  countries  which  had  gold  surpluses  as  in  countries  with  a 
shortage  of  gold,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  absolute  lack  of 
gold  had  maintained  world  credit  terms  at  too  restrictive  a  level 
to  support  the  natural  flow  of  international  trade.  Tariff  barriers 
must  have  been  a  far  greater  hindrance. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  time  to  time  the  exigencies  of  the  gold 
standard  certainly  compelled  countries  like  Great  Britain,  whose 
reserves  of  gold  were  small,  to  impose  restrictive  credit  conditions 
which  were  not  justified  by  internal  circumstances  alone  and  which 
therefore  induced  local  depressions  with  inevitable  international 
consequences.  Moreover,  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  made  the  world  more  dependent  than  it  had  ever  been  before 
upon  conditions  in  one  country:  first  upon  the  abnormal  international 
lending  which  the  gold  permitted ;  then  upon  the  boom  conditions 
that  followed  a  huge  expansion  of  internal  credit ;  and  finally  upon 
the  sudden  curtailment  of  lending  abroad  when  speculation  at  home 
became  much  more  attractive  and  even  brought  funds  from  those 
countries  who  might  rather  have  been  borrowers. 

Two  main  forces  seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  world  fall  in 
prices,  which  was,  of  course,  a  change  in  the  relationship  of  money 
to  goods.  The  first  was  ‘on  the  side  of  money’,  namely  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  deflation,  and  the  second  was  on  the  side  of  goods, 
namely  a  decrease  in  the  real  cost  of  production.  It  must  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  distinction  is  not  one  that  can  be  drawn  rigidly,  but 
it  is  valuable  in  analysing  a  very  complex  process  in  terms  of  its 
probable  or  actual  results.  The  chain  of  phenomena  leading  to  inter¬ 
national  deflation  cannot  be  fully  traced,  but  undoubtedly  a  very 
important  link  in  it  was  the  ‘artificial’  raising  of  rates  of  interest  by 
the  necessities  of  international  borrowers  arising  out  of  the  War.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Reparation  and  Reconstruction  Loans  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  chapter  were  a  drain  on  the  credit  resources  of  the 
lending  countries,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  no  fresh  capital  goods,  being  largely  used  (in  effect)  to 
pay  off  current  indebtedness.  Thus  resources  were  withdrawal  from 
industry  without  in  any  way  quenching  the  industrial  need  for  capital. 
This  phenomenon  was  not  confined  to  isolated  occasions  or  countries 
but  was  a  widespread  and  inevitable  by-product  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  War.  The  countries  of  the  Old  World  all,  at  one  time  or 
another,  felt  the  pinch  of  the  indebtedness  caused  by  the  War,  and 
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Europe  s  capacity  to  lend  to  the  world  was  severely  curtailed.  Little 
harm  might  have  come  had  the  chief  ‘sink’  of  those  War  Debts,  the 
United  States,  been  uniformly  willing  to  take  the  place  of  Europe  as 
the  world’s  banker,  but  her  willingness  was  liable  to  sudden  interrup¬ 
tion,1  and  her  refusal,  in  1929  and  before  1924,  to  lend  to  the  outside 
world  as  much  as  it  needed  not  only  caused  local  depression  but  was 
at  least  in  part  responsible  for  the  general  decline  in  commodity 
prices.  Towards  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  failure  of  France  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  her  creditor  position  had  a  similar  effect. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure,  from  the  available  statistical  evidence, 
the  relative  weight  of  the  various  forces  that  were  making  for  a  decline 
of  commodity  prices.  But  it  seems  probable  that  over  the  period 
^  9-22—9  unnatural  monetary  stringency  was  not  more  powerful  in 
procuring  such  a  decline  than  were  changes  on  the  side  of  production. 
The  increase  of  industrial  productivity  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  with  which  the  International  Economic  Conference  of  May 
1927  was  faced.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  a  document  laid 
before  that  Conference.2 


1925  Production  as  a  'percentage  of  1913 


Europe 

(excluding  Russia). 

World. 

Coal  and  Lignite 

93 

99 

Petroleum 

104 

267 

Pig  Iron  and  Ferro-Alloys 

84 

98 

Raw  Steel  (Ingots  and  Castings) 

100 

118 

Shipbuilding 

66 

66 

Mechanical  Engineering 

90 

108 

Electrical  Engineering 

146 

201 

Sulphuric  Acid 

99 

126 

Nitrogen 

249 

163 

Superphosphates  of  Calcium 

104 

113 

Cotton  Mill  Consumption 

88 

108 

Natural  Silk 

101 

156 

Artificial  Silk 

546 

660 

Sugar  (Cane  and  Beet) 

112 

142 

The  document  in  question  appends  several  reasons  why  the  above 
figures,  which  are  drawn  from  many  different  sources  and  are  of 
varying  reliability,  should  have  under -estimated  the  advance  in  pro¬ 
duction  generally. 

In  the  first  place,  saving  in  Europe  has  diminished,  with  the  result 

1  Cf.  the  table  on  p.  456  above,  showing  the  public  issues  of  foreign  securities 
in  New  York. 

2  Summary  Memorandum  on  Various  Industries.  (Document  No.  19  of  the 
International  Economic  Conference,  League  of  Nations,  1927.) 
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that  the  demand  for  capital  goods  .  .  .  has  fallen  off  ....  In  the  second 
place,  changes  in  the  character  of  the  demand  due  to  technical  progress 
have  adversely  affected  certain  of  the  industries  entered  in  the  table 
and  benefited  others  omitted  therefrom.  ...  In  the  third  place,  certain 
of  the  industries  which  have  developed  most  rapidly  are  omitted  from 
the  list  considered.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  the  motor-car  and 
rubber,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  industries.1 2 

The  advance  in  productivity  during  the  first  post-war  decade, 
especially  among  industries  producing  raw  materials,  was  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  change  between  the  pre-war  and  the  post-war 
periods,  in  view  of  the  very  general  curtailment  both  of  the  rate  of 
saving  and  of  the  birth-rate,  which  by  itself  would  have  tended 
to  retard  the  expansion  of  industrial  output. 

Indices  of  World  Production,  1920-92 
1920  =  100 


Commodity 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Coal  and  Lignite  (in 

82 

I.  Metals  and  Minerals. 

89  101  100  101 

100 

108 

106 

112 

terms  of  coal) 

Petroleum 

111 

124 

147 

146 

154 

158 

182 

190 

212 

Pig-Iron  and  Ferro- 

61 

88 

111 

109 

122 

125 

138 

141 

156 

Alloys 

Steel  (Ingots  and 

62 

96 

110 

110 

127 

131 

143 

154 

168 

Castings) 

Copper  (Smelter) 

57 

92 

130 

139 

146 

153 

160 

181 

204 

Lead  ,, 

83 

99 

111 

124 

140 

148 

157 

156 

160 

Zinc  „ 

61 

100 

134 

143 

162 

175 

186 

200 

207 

Tin 

76 

107 

114 

120 

121 

122 

131 

148 

156 

Aluminium  ,, 

59 

75 

115 

134 

143 

157 

164 

177 

214 

Nickel  ,, 

33 

38 

100 

114 

120 

109 

110 

153 

175 

Natural  Phosphates 

84 

II. 

89 

Chemicals. 

98  113 

130 

137 

150 

148 

162 

(22  countries) 

Nitrate  of  Soda  (Chile 

52 

42 

75 

96 

100 

80 

64 

125 

129 

only) 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

106 

136 

140 

161 

185 

187 

216 

233 

270 

(17  countries) 

Cotton3 

79 

III.  Textiles  (Raw). 
98  100  127 

143 

144 

124 

131 

130 

Wool4 

— 

100 

97 

96 

105 

113 

116 

121 

120 

Raw  Silk 

112 

115 

122 

133 

145 

154 

163 

176 

183 

Artificial  Silk4 

— 

100 

137 

181 

240 

283 

374 

463 

558 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  10-11. 

2  Compiled  from  the  International  Statistical  Yearbook,  1929,  published  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  supplemented  by  documents  of  the  International 
Economic  Conference,  1927.  In  some  cases  the  figures  are  provisional  or  are 
based  on  estimates. 

3  For  these  commodities,  the  crop  year,  e.g.,  of  1925-6  has  been  taken  as 

1925.  4  1922  =  100. 
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Commodity  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 


Cane  Sugar1 

Coffee1 

Cocoa 

Tea  (excluding  China) 
Rubber 


IV.  Tropical  Products. 


113 

114 

124 

135 

142 

136 

140 

153 

151 

109 

107 

121 

109 

110 

112 

184 

145 

159 

105 

115 

128 

139 

138 

130 

131 

138 

144 

87 

96 

113 

118 

117 

125 

128 

133 

139 

86 

114 

140 

142 

170 

190 

207 

198 

254 

There  is  no  space  here  to  analyse  these  figures  in  detail,  but  the  trend 
is  perfectly  clear  and  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  it  almost 
equally  so.  Although  figures  to  show  the  labour  and  the  capital 
engaged  do  not  exist  for  most  of  the  industries  in  question,  one  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  technical  productivity  of  the 
raw-material-producing  industries  advanced  enormously  during  the 
decade  with  which  this  chapter  deals,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  set-back 
to  then’  output  during  the  slump  of  1921.  That  this  phenomenon 
was  typical  also  of  the  higher  stages  of  production  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  figures  from  Canada : 


Canadian  Manufacturing  Production 3 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

No.  employed  (thousands) 

339 

515 

440 

544 

582 

619 

658 

Capital  ( $  millions) 

447 

1248 

3053 

3808 

3982 

4338 

4780 

Value  of  products 
( $  millions) 

481 

1166 

2517 

2949 

3248 

3425 

3770 

Wholesale  prices 
(1913  =  100) 

84-5 

95-0 

171-8 

160-3 

156-2 

152-6 

150-6 

Agricultural  production  cannot  fairly  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
since  weather  conditions  in  individual  years  may  seriously  disturb 
the  trend.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  figures  for 
Canada,  who  not  only  became  the  greatest  source  of  supply  of  gram 
for  importing  countries  after  the  War  of  1914-18  but  also  greatly 
enlarged  her  exports  of  fruit,  cheese,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
Between  the  censuses  of  1911  and  1921  the  numbers  employed  in 
agriculture  increased  by  12  per  cent.,  whereas  the  wheat  crop 
increased  by  72  per  cent.,  the  oats  crop  by  49  per  cent.,  the  barley 
crop  by  54  per  cent.,  and  the  output  of  cheese  and  butter  from 
factories  and  creameries  by  10  per  cent.  In  the  following  ten  years 
(figures  of  employment  not  being  available),  further  increases  of 
agricultural  production  were  recorded:  namely,  wheat,  150  per  cent. ; 
oats  24  per  cent. ;  barley,  216  per  cent. ;  and  cheese  and  butter,  8  per 
cent.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  1928  was  a  bumper  year  for 
grain  in  Canada. 

1  See  note  3  on  preceding  page.  2  Canada  Year  Book,  1930. 
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The  obverse  of  this  phenomenon  on  the  consumer’s  side  was 
naturally  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  the  existence  of  which  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  available  data.  The  advance  in  real  wages 
that  took  place  while  commodity  prices  were  falling,  whereas 
average  money  wages  were  being  reduced  by  a  comparatively  small 
proportion,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  point,  since  it 
might  have  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  other  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  but  the  increased  consumption  of  luxury  goods,  of  which 
motor-cars  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  shows  that  there  was  a 
growing  surplus  available  after  more  urgent  needs  had  been  satisfied. 
Between  1924  and  1929  the  number  of  cars  in  use  in  the  world  in¬ 
creased  by  62  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  motor-cycles  by  127  per 
cent.  Another  luxury  which  was  being  consumed  in  increasing 
quantities  was  the  services  of  distributors.  As  the  following  figures 
show,  the  War  left  an  appreciable  margin  between  comparable 
indices  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted 
economies  in  distributive  technique. 


British  Food  Prices1 


1922  1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 1929 

Wholesale 

(Jan.-July  1914  =  100) 

161 

151 

162 

163 

152 

149 

149 

142 

Retail  (July  1914  =  100) 

176 

169 

170 

171 

164 

160 

157 

154 

Three  factors  seem  to  have  been  at  work  in  maintaining  the 
margin:  first,  the  aftermath  of  the  sharp  price  fall  in  1921,  and  the 
continuing  decline  of  the  next  eight  years,  which  naturally  left  retail 
prices  a  step  behind;  second,  the  improvement  of  the  wage-status, 
relative  to  the  whole  of  trade  and  industry,  of  workers  in  transport 
and  distribution,  as  compared  with  its  pre-war  level ;  and  third, 
the  increases  and  improvement  in  the  services  rendered  to  the 
consumer,  doubly  costly  in  view  of  the  higher  wages  of  the  workers 
performing  them.  Now  it  is  generally  agreed-  that  the  real  income 
of  Great  Britain  was  approximately  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the 
eight-year  period  1922-9  as  it  had  been  just  before  the  War,  while 
the  average  working  day  was  substantially  less.  It  follows  that  the 
country  could  only  ha  ve  afforded  the  increased  wages  of  distributors  and 

1  Unfortunately  there  existed  no  strictly  comparable  indices  of  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  so  in  their  absence  the  Board  of  Trade  index  of  wholesale  prices 
(foodstuffs  only)  and  the  food  component  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  cost-of- 
living  index  have  been  used. 

2  Cf.  A.  L.  Bowley  and  J.  C.  Stamp,  The  National  Income  (Oxford.  1927, 
Clarendon  Press),  and  A.  W.  Flux,  ‘The  National  Income  in  1924’  ( Journal 
of  the  Poyal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xcii.  Part  I). 
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the  greater  services  rendered  by  them  if  it  were  obtaining  appreciably 
more  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  in  exchange  for  a  unit  of  labour. 

Some  further  light  is  thrown  on  this  matter  by  figures  of  employ¬ 
ment.  British  statistics  show,  in  the  post-war  period,  an  uninterrupted 
lise  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  employed  who  were 
engaged  in  transport  and  distribution.  In  1923  the  number  of  persons 
insured  in  the  following  trades,  namely,  distribution,  railways,  road 
transport  (other  than  tramways  and  omnibuses),  canals,  docks,  and 
harbour  service,  and  other  transport,  communication,  and  storage 
was  1,810,300.  In  1929  it  was  2,189,700,  whereas  the  total  number 
of  insured  persons  had  risen  only  from  11,485,800  to  12,094,0004 
In  the  United  States  the  numbers  employed  in  factories  actually 
declined  by  nearly  10  per  cent,  between  1919  and  1929,  although 
the  end  of  that  period  was  marked  by  notable  industrial  prosperity. 
The  output  per  factory  worker  was  estimated  to  have  increased  by 
45  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  Thus  there  is  established,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  post-war  economic  life,  a  tendency 
for  goods,  both  in  the  raw  and  in  the  manufactured  stages,  to  become 
relatively  cheap,  and  for  a  greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the 
world’s  wealth  and  energy  to  be  devoted  to  services,  including 
transport,  communication,  banking  and  insurance,  house-building, 
hotels,  entertainments,  and  government. 

The  effects  of  such  a  tendency  in  international  affairs  must 
always  be  of  the  most  profound  importance.  Greater  and  greater 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  produce — the  effects  of  which  on 
political  relations  have  already  been  indicated — become  possible  with¬ 
out  there  ensuing  any  comparable  disturbance  to  the  economic 
structure  of  countries  or  localities  principally  devoted  to  the  higher 
stages  of  manufacture  and  to  services  in  the  broad  sense,  and  with¬ 
out  the  appearance  of  those  counter-balancing  changes  in  demand 
which  in  simple  economies  check  upward  or  downward  movements 
in  the  prices  of  commodities.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  proportion 
of  aggregate  human  labour  which  must  be  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  extraction  of  primary  products  diminishes,  the  his¬ 
torical  and  natural  specialization  of  economic  functions  among  the 
various  countries,  and  the  former  forces  influencing  great  movements 
of  population  from  old  to  new  lands,  would  tend  to  sink  into  the 
background.  The  tendency  was  not  peculiar  to  these  years ;  it  was  the 
natural  corollary  of  technical  progress.  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
acclerated  in  the  first  post-war  decade  by  the  process  of  rationaliza¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  great  stimulation 
1  The  figures  for  1929  exclude  persons  of  65  or  over. 
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of  wants  in  the  direction  of  services  and  fancy  products.  In  face  of 
monetary  difficulties  and  the  inelasticity  of  demand  for  raw  products 
(the  price  of  which  in  most  cases  represented  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  goods  into  which  they  entered  as  prepared  and  delivered 
for  consumption)  this  increase  of  productive  efficiency  manifested 
itself  in  the  semblance  of  over-production. 

(e)  The  Control  of  Prices  and  of  Supply 

The  two  forces  affecting  the  prices  of  raw  produce  in  the  long  run 
were  thus  (a)  enhanced  efficiency,  leading,  in  the  absence  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  largely  increased  production,  and  ( b )  intermittent  world 
deflation,  rendering  markets  for  the  produce  progressively  less  and  less 
able ,  unless  some  technical  or  fashionable  disturbance  of  demand  should 
intervene,  to  absorb  even  a  lower  initial  output  at  a  constant  price. 
Together,  these  forces  caused  the  phenomenon  commonly  called  over¬ 
production.  That  term  must  not  be  given  any  absolute  significance 
or  it  becomes  meaningless,  since  there  appears  to  be  no  proximate 
limit  to  the  possible  needs  of  the  human  race  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  expression  means  no  more  than  the  appearance  on  the 
market  of  a  greater  total  output  of  some  commodity  than  could  be 
disposed  of  at  a  price  remunerative  to  all  the  producers  who  had 
previously  been  able  to  cover  their  costs.  Over-production  of  isolated 
commodities,  whether  raw  stuff  or  manufactured  articles,  is  com¬ 
paratively  common.  Rapid  technical  advance,  for  instance,  is 
likely  to  encourage  the  intervention  of  new  producers  fully  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  improvements,  while  the  old  producers 
remain  in  operation  in  the  hope  of  better  times,  although  they  are 
forced  below  the  margin  of  profitable  business.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  process  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  over¬ 
production  in  the  first  post-war  decade.1  Over-production  of  isolated 
commodities  is  also  especially  likely  to  occur  where  the  demand  for 
a  product  is  inelastic ;  that  is  to  say,  where,  in  order  to  market  an 
output  augmented  by  x  per  cent.,  the  price  has  to  be  diminished 
by  more  than  x  per  cent.  It  was  probably  true  of  wheat,  for  instance, 
that  the  greater  the  world  crop  the  lower  the  total  sum  obtained  for 
it  by  farmers,  though  the  ability  to  carry  over  stocks  from  season 
to  season  obscures  the  statistical  evidence.  Isolated  over-production 
is  not  of  great  interest ;  general  over-production,  or  rather  the  lasting 
tendency  to  ‘over-produce’  a  wide  range  of  different  goods,  was  the 
cause  of  wide  international  repercussions. 

1  See  World  Trade,  No.  10,  April  1931,  p.  157:  ‘Restriction  Schemes’,  by 
J.  W.  F.  Rowe. 
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Clearly  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt,  by  organization  of  an 
individual  industry,  to  intercept  the  effects  of  world-wide  monetary 
conditions ;  much  of  the  history  of  price-  and  output-control  since 
the  War  was  a  record  of  failure  to  comprehend  that  proposition. 
Attempts  at  such  control  were  by  no  means  unknown  before  1914. 
A  notorious  instance  was  the  Greek  currant  industry,  which,  under 
Government  regulation,  habitually  destroyed  excess  stocks  of  fruit 
in  order  to  obtain  a  profitable  price  for  the  rest.  But,  just  as,  in  the 
dumping  of  manufactured  products  and  of  raw  materials,  the  extent 
of  the  phenomenon  and  the  tendency  of  Governments  to  take  part 
in  it  made  it  noteworthy  as  a  post-war  economic  force,  so  price 
control  and  output  regulation  were  distinguished,  in  the  decade  with 
which  this  chapter  is  concerned,  by  their  wide  extent  and  by  the 
frequent  interference  of  Governments.  Copper,  tin,  zinc,  grain, 
cotton,  jute,  rubber,  coal,  diamonds,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  oil  were 
among  the  commodities  for  which  regulating  plans  were  put  forward 
and,  in  almost  every  instance,  introduced. 

These  plans  took  a  number  of  different  forms.  In  the  following 
pages  some  account  is  given  of  three  of  the  most  interesting  of  them, 
namely  those  applied  to  rubber,  tin,  and  wheat,  but  for  a  full  history 
of  this  important  aspect  of  post-war  economic  life  the  reader  must 
tui  11  to  specialized  studies,  to  periodical  literature,  or,  it  is  permissible 
to  hope,  to  future  volumes  of  this  Survey.  Coal  was  typical  of  the 
commodities  for  which  regulation  of  output  and  division  of  markets 
were  simultaneously  attempted.  Direct  restriction  by  agreement 
among  producers  was  practised  in  the  tin  industry  and  in  certain  oil¬ 
fields,  while  tea-growers  essayed,  by  the  device  of  finer  plucking,  to 
combine  restriction  of  the  total  marketable  crop  with  an  enhance¬ 
ment  of  its  quality.  Schemes  which  depended  essentially  upon  the 
regulation  of  exports  from  the  chief  producing  countries  were  those 
applied  to  rubber,  coffee,  sugar,  and  copper,  while  the  cotton-  and 
grain-growing  industries  placed  their  faith  in  £  orderly  marketing  ’  by 
large  corporations,  combined  with  attempts  at  voluntary  restriction 
of  output.  Various,  however,  as  the  schemes  were,  there  was  much 
in  common  in  their  origin,  character,  and  experience.  The  extent  of 
governmental  co-operation  was  especially  characteristic.  The 
Stevenson  rubber  restriction  scheme,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  of  the 
United  States,  the  Brazilian  coffee  valorization  schemes,  and  the 
Chilean  nitrate  reorganization  were  all  instances  of  direct  govern¬ 
mental  action.  A  State  Conservation  Law  was  the  first  stage  in  oil 
restriction  in  America.  The  Netherlands  Inchan  Government,  though 
they  eschewed  rubber  restriction  schemes,  definitely  lent  their  assis- 
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tance  to  restriction  in  the  tin  industry,  and  were  a  partner  in  the  1931 
agreement  on  sugar  exports,  for  which,  indeed  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  many  Governments  were  required.  The  Provincial 
Governments  of  the  Canadian  prairie  provinces  were  soon  implicated 
in  the  operations  of  the  wheat  pools,  and  even  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  altogether  hold  aloof  at  the  time  of  crisis. 

A  number  of  causes  contributed  to  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the 
schemes,  whether  private  or  official.  In  several  cases,  notably  rubber, 
nitrates,  and  the  base  metals,  competition  was  felt  from  substitute 
commodities.  Sometimes,  as  with  coffee,  direct  regulation  of  prices  led 
to  an  augmentation  of  supply.  Usually  the  tale  was  one  of  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  alternative  sources  of  supply  by  restriction  in  a  limited  area ; 
part  of  the  reason  why  the  Canadian  wheat  pools  fell  on  evil  days 
was  the  development  of  Argentinian  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  Russian 
exports ;  the  Stevenson  rubber  scheme  fell  through  because  growers  in 
Netherlands  India,  and  especially  native  growers,  were  not  subject  to 
restriction  while  profiting  by  any  advantages  in  price  which  it  might 
secure ;  the  tea  industry  also  suffered  from  the  unregulated  competition 
of  native  growers  in  Netherlands  India ;  African  and  Canadian  develop¬ 
ment  was  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  control  of  copper  export  prices 
in  the  United  States ;  American  oil  restriction  could  not  satisfactorily 
regulate  the  market  when  so  many  alternative  sources  of  supply  were 
open.  The  very  number  of  the  countries  producing  the  various  com¬ 
modities  for  which  restriction  schemes  were  brought  forward  at  one 
time  or  another  was  a  grave  hindrance  to  the  success  of  these  projects. 

A  further  important  obstacle  was  the  inability  directly  to  control 
the  output  of  agricultural  commodities.  The  supply  of  rubber  was 
affected  more  by  the  coming  into  bearing  of  trees  planted  half  a  dozen 
years  earlier  than  by  the  check  imposed  on  exports  by  the  Stevenson 
scheme.  Coffee  valorization  broke  down  because  the  crops  of  1927-8 
and  of  1929-30  were  abnormally  large  ;  the  difficulties  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  pools  were  traceable  to  the  abundance  of  the  1928  harvest.  But 
most  important  of  all  was  the  impotence  of  organized  restriction, 
designed  to  affect  the  market  for  a  single  commodity,  in  face  of  a 
world- wide  decline  in  prices  affecting  the  whole  range  of  commodities. 
Many  of  the  earlier  schemes  weathered,  though  with  difficulty,  the 
deflation  of  1922-9,  but  practically  none  stood  up  to  the  violent 
slump  of  1930.  One  of  the  more  successful  schemes,  that  for  tea, 
was  so  partly  because  the  restrictive  process  tended  to  enhance  the 
average  quality  of  the  product,  but  partly  also  because  the  demand 
for  tea  was  domestic  and  not  industrial,  and  was  therefore  affected 
only  indirectly  by  business  depression. 
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Rubber. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all  the  post-war  restriction  schemes 
was  that  applied  to  rubber  (the  Stevenson  scheme).  Immediately 
after  the  War,  when  the  industry  was  faced  with  the  cessation  of 
demand  for  military  purposes  and  with  an  immensely  stimulated 
capacity,  restriction  was  practised  voluntarily  by  the  Rubber 
Growers’  Association.  These  efforts  failed  to  maintain  prices  for  two 
main  reasons:  the  weakness  of  demand  for  rubber  for  manufacture, 
owing  to  the  industrial  slump  and  the  development  of  the  cord  tyre, 
and  the  growth  of  competition  from  native  growers,  chiefly  in  Nether¬ 
lands  India.  When,  in  1921,  the  price  fell  to  about  10 d.  per  lb. 
(London  spot  price  for  smoked  ribbed  sheet),  which  at  that  time  yielded 
practically  no  profit  and  in  many  cases  a  loss,  the  British  Colonial 
Office,  in  response  to  appeals  from  growers  in  the  Malay  States 
and  Ceylon,  appointed  a  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
James  (later  Lord)  Stevenson,  to  examine  the  whole  position  of  the 
rubber-producing  industry  and  to  submit  recommendations  for  its 
amelioration. 

In  their  first  report,  the  Committee  gave  their  opinion  that  no 
scheme  of  organization  could  be  successfully  carried  out  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  authorities.  But  when  it 
transpired  that  their  co-operation  was  not  forthcoming,  a  second 
report  was  issued  recommending  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
prevent  planters  in  the  British  Empire  from  exporting  more  than  a 
stated  percentage  of  a  standard  output,  the  percentage  to  be  fixed 
at  quarterly  intervals  according  to  the  average  price  ruling  for  rubber 
during  the  previous  quarter.  The  intention  was  to  maintain  the  price 
at  some  figure  between  Is.  and  Is.  6 d.  per  lb.  This  scheme  was 
accepted  by  the  Colonial  Office  and  by  the  British  Government,  and, 
after  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  in  Malaya  and  Ceylon, 
was  put  into  force  on  the  1st  November,  1922. 

For  some  time  the  Stevenson  scheme  was  quite  successful.  The 
quota  was  fixed  to  begin  with  at  60  per  cent.,  and  the  average  price 
of  rubber  in  the  first  three  months  of  restriction  was  Is.  2 \d.  per  lb. 
During  the  following  year  the  price  was  steady,  the  quota  being  raised 
only  once,  to  65  per  cent.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1924,  however, 
the  price  fell  away  again,  and  when  the  average  price  for  the  three 
months  ending  the  31st  July,  1924,  worked  out  at  less  than  lid.  per 
lb.,  the  quota  was  lowered  successively  to  55  and  50  per  cent.  Prices 
rose  again  and  with  them  the  quota,  which  for  the  quarter  ending  the 
31st  July,  1925,  was  again  65  per  cent.  Then  came  a  sudden  and 
enormous  rise  of  price.  The  obvious  reason  for  that  rise  was  the 
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almost  too  great  success  of  restriction  in  the  British  areas,  while 
demand  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  following  figures  show  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  production  and  consumption  of  rubber  in  those 
years. 

Rubber  Production  and  Consumption 1 
1000  tons. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Volume  of  Production 

368 

293 

405 

382 

420 

Volume  of  Consumption 

290 

292 

408 

434 

475 

Excess  Production 

78 

1 

-3 

-52 

-55 

It  is  important  to  note  that  virtual  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand  was  achieved  in  1921  and  1922,  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Stevenson  scheme,  though  admittedly  the  price  then  secured  was 
very  poor.  The  effect  of  restriction  was  a  sharp  shrinkage  of  stocks  of 
rubber.2 

In  those  circumstances,  a  strong  bull  market  in  rubber  developed, 
and  the  average  price  recorded  in  the  quarter  ending  the  31st  July, 
1925,  for  purposes  of  restriction  was  3s.  2\d.  per  lb.;  the  expor¬ 
table  quota  was  promptly  raised  to  75  per  cent.  The  price,  however, 
continued  to  rise,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  had  exceeded  4s.  per  lb. 
The  excitement  was  transferred  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  the 
market  in  rubber  shares  became  feverishly  active.  The  boom  in 
existing  securities  was  accompanied  by  the  issue  of  many  newT  shares 
and  the  flotation  of  new  companies.3  Many  representations  were 
made  to  the  Government  that  in  the  circumstances  the  Stevenson 
scheme,  subject  as  it  was  to  heavy  criticism  by  manufacturers,  should 
be  abandoned,  but  the  official  view  was  that  the  rise  in  price  was 
merely  temporary  and  that  the  scheme  should  continue. 

In  fact  the  seeds  of  collapse  were  being  steadily  sown  by  the  scheme 
itself.  In  1921,  the  British  Empire  had  possessed  75  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  rubber  production.  In  1922  the  percentage  fell  to  67  per  cent., 
in  spite  of  a  large  increase  of  British  production,  owing  to  the  growth 
of  native  planting  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  In  1923,  under  restriction, 
British  output  was  actually  lower  than  in  1921,  whereas  the  output 
of  other  countries  continued  to  advance.  In  the  following  year  the 

1  The  Economist,  26tli  September,  1925,  p.  488. 

2  Between  September  1924  and  September  1925,  world  stocks  of  rubber  fell 
by  one-third  from  196,000  tons  to  130,000  tons,  while  stocks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  fell  from  48,000  tons  to  less  than  5,000  tons. 

3  In  1924,  according  to  The  Economist,  the  amount  subscribed  in  London 
for  rubber  plantation  companies  was  £701,400;  in  1925  it  was  £13,856,800,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  issued  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
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British  share  of  world  production  had  fallen  still  further,  to  52  per 
cent.  The  new  demand  for  rubber,  where  it  was  not  met  out  of 
accumulated  stocks,  was  being  entirely  supplied  by  Dutch  and  native 
growers.  Moreover,  apart  from  outside  sources  of  supply,  the  high 
price  for  rubber  was  encouraging  the  nse  of  reclaimed  rubber  as  a 
substitute. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  operation  of  the  scheme  was  causing  unfortu¬ 
nate  international  bitterness.  The  United  States  consumed  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  rubber  supply,  while  controlling  none  of  the 
major  sources.  When  the  price  of  rubber  rose  to  the  extravagant 
heights  of  the  autumn  of  1925,  the  dissatisfaction  of  American  rubber 
users  grew  into  outcry.  A  Committee  of  the  United  States  Congress 
on  the  monopolization  of  important  raw  materials  recommended  the 
introduction  of  defensive  legislation,  but  it  was  not  clear  what  form 
the  legislation  could  take,  and  the  Administration  contented  itself 
with  a  strongly  worded  protest  against  the  ‘unfairness’  of  the 
Stevenson  scheme. 

The  boom  in  rubber  prices  did  not  last  long.  By  the  end  of  February 
the  spot  price  of  smoked  ribbed  sheet  in  London  had  fallen  to  2s.  If d., 
and  by  June  the  quotation  was  Is.  8 d.  A  number  of  forces  contributed 
to  this  decline.  The  exportable  percentage  under  the  scheme  had 
been  raised  successively  to  85  per  cent,  and  to  100  per  cent.  This 
relaxation  in  restriction  reflected  itself  in  the  volume  of  exports  from 
British  areas,  which  rose  steadily  from  54,500  tons  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1925  to  91,900  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1926.  The  quantity  of 
reclaimed  rubber  produced  in  the  United  States  had  been  rising 
year  by  year  from  54,000  tons  in  1922  to  165,000  tons  in  1926.  It 
became  apparent,  in  the  first  half  of  1926,  that  the  world  demand  for 
crude  rubber  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  augmented  supply. 

Meanwhile,  the  exportable  quota  remained  at  100  per  cent.  In 
June  1926,  however,  new  regulations  were  promulgated,  fixing  the 
standard  price  at  Is.  9 d.  instead  of  Is.  3 d.  The  assessments  of  the 
various  estates  were  also  reviewed.  The  price  continued  to  fall,  and 
on  the  1st  November  the  quota  became  80  per  cent. ;  for  the  two 
following  quarters,  it  was  successively  reduced  to  70  per  cent,  and 
to  60  per  cent.  Restriction  was  in  full  force  again,  but  exports  from 
British  areas  were  greater  than  before  the  boom,  owing  to  an  increase 
of  assessments  and  to  the  carrying  forward  of  export  rights  acquired 
during  the  100  per  cent,  regime.  World  demand  remained  slack,  and 
in  June  1927  the  price  slumped  again  to  Is.  4|J. 

Opposition  to  the  scheme  continued  to  grow,  in  view  of  the  failure 
to  maintain  the  price  aimed  at,  the  international  friction  and  the 
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great  encouragement  both  to  non-British  areas  and  to  the  production 
of  substitutes.  Restriction,  moreover,  was  adding  to  the  average  costs 
of  British  producers.  In  February  1928  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Civil  Research  was  appointed  to  consider  the  operation 
and  effects  of  the  Stevenson  scheme,  whereupon  the  price  of  rubber 
promptly  fell  from  Is.  5f d.  to  Is.  2f d.  On  the  4th  April,  1928,  the 
Prime  Minister  announced  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the 
sub-committee,  which  were  secret,  the  Government  would  take  steps 
to  terminate  the  restriction  scheme  as  from  the  1st  November 
following.  The  price  then  dropped  to  lOfd.  per  lb.,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  touched  8f d.  per  lb.  There  was  considerable  demand  for 
the  removal  of  restriction  before  the  1st  November,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  held  to  their  decision,  and  it  was  on  that  date  that  the 
Stevenson  scheme  came  to  an  end. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  restriction  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Rubber  Production  and  Consumption 2 
1000  tons. 


Year. 

Production. 

Consumption. 

Production 
of  re¬ 
claimed 
rubber  in 
U.S.A. 

British 

Areas. 

Other 

Areas. 

Total. 

U.S.A. 

Else¬ 

where. 

Total. 

1920-22 
( average) 

255 

100 

355 

227 

105 

332 

54 

1923 

214 

168 

382 

310 

115 

425 

69 

1924 

218 

202 

420 

335 

140 

475 

76 

1925 

240 

276 

516 

385 

166 

551 

124 

1926 

345 

273 

618 

366 

175 

541 

165 

1927 

297 

307 

604 

370 

210 

580 

174 

1923-7 

(average) 

263 

245 

508 

353 

161 

514 

132 

A  comparison  between  the  three  years  before  restriction  and  the  five 
years  of  its  effective  operation  shows  that  the  scheme  did  on  the  whole 
secure  a  balance  between  supply  and  demand,  but  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  producers.  Average  annual  consumption  of 
crude  rubber  increased  by  55  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  output  of  reclaimed  rubber,  but  practically  the  whole  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  greater  demand  was  secured  by  Dutch  and  other  planters 
outside  the  scheme,  who  increased  their  share  of  world  production 
from  barely  one-quarter  to  over  one-half.  So  far  was  restriction  from 

1  Rubber  Quarterly,  February  1928. 
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stabilizing  prices  that  although  the  price  was  about  the  same  at  the 
end  of  the  scheme  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning,  it  had  risen  in  the 
meantime  to  over  five  times  its  initial  level. 

A  word  must  be  added  about  later  attempts  at  restriction.  During 
the  early  part  of  1929,  the  enormous  prosperity  of  industry  in  the 
United  States,  especially  motor-car  manufacture,  greatly  enlarged 
the  demand  for  rubber  and  held  up  its  price.  The  subsequent  indus¬ 
trial  slump  hit  the  commodity  correspondingly  hard,  and,  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  between  Dutch  and  British  producers,  in  May  1930 
the  entire  rubber  plantation  industry  under  European  control 
voluntarily  ceased  work  for  a  month.  This  action  coincided  with  a  fall 
in  prices  to  below  Id.  a  lb.  Partly  owing  to  the  high  proportion 
(nearly  one  half)  of  the  industry  in  the  hands  of  native  producers, 
partly  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  depression  among  rubber-users, 
the  ‘holiday’  had  little  visible  effect  on  stocks  and  less  on  prices. 
Other  plans  were  then  put  forward,  including  one  on  the  lines  of  the 
Stevenson  scheme,  with  9 d.  as  the  pivotal  price,  which  secured  the 
support  of  representative  Dutch  and  British  planters ;  but  American 
producers  in  Netherlands  India  were  opposed  to  restriction,  and  the 
Netherlands  Government  refused  their  support.  The  price  of  rubber 
in  London  then  fell  below  4d.  a  lb.  binder  pressure  of  a  further  fall 
in  prices,  British  and  Dutch  producers  again  consulted  together  with 
a  view  to  restriction,  in  the  early  months  of  1931,  but  the  Netherlands 
Government  remained  immovable. 

Wheat. 

Before  the  War  there  existed  in  Western  Canada  several  wheat¬ 
selling  organizations  managed  by  the  farmers  themselves ;  the  most 
important  were  the  United  Grain  Growers,  operating  in  Manitoba  and 
Alberta,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Com  pany, which 
had  the  direct  support  of  the  Provincial  Government.  During  the  War 
a  compulsory  centralized  system  of  wheat  marketing  was  imposed, 
but  this  was  abandoned  after  the  War  under  pressure  from  the  grain 
trade,  which  had  always  opposed  the  withdrawal  of  wheat  from  the 
ordinary  method  of  disposal  through  a  grain  exchange.  That  method, 
however,  dissatisfied  large  numbers  of  farmers,  and  in  1923  the  first 
co-operative  wheat  pool  was  formed  in  Alberta,  and  commenced 
operations  with  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  the 
province  within  its  membership.  In  the  following  year  pools  were 
formed  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  with  rather  less  support. 
The  three  pools  formed  a  Central  Selling  Agency,  responsible  both 
for  the  general  policy  of  the  pools  and  exclusively  for  export  policy. 
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In  1925  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  organized  pools  in  the  coarse 
grains,  and  these  too  were  placed  under  the  Central  Selling  Agency, 
but  they  remained  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  wheat 
pools.  In  the  following  year  the  Saskatchewan  pool  purchased  the 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company,  and  the  Manitoba  and  Alberta  pools 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  United  Grain  Growers  which  was  a 
prelude  to  purchase.  In  spite  of  continued  opposition  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  who  sought  to  show  that  the 
Exchange  gave  a  better  return  to  the  farmers,  the  great  majority  of 
the  contracts  between  the  pools  and  their  members  were  renewed 
when  they  lapsed  in  1928,  the  pools  retaining  control  over  more  than 
55  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  Attempts  were  made  to  link  up  with  pools 
in  other  wheat-exporting  countries.  In  May  1927  an  international 
congress  was  held  at  Kansas  City,  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  wheat  pools  and  of  similar  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  importance  of 
those  organizations  varied  greatly;  the  co-operative  pools  in  the 
U.S.A.  were  reported  to  control  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  suggestion  that  the  pools 
should  be  federated  in  a  single  world-wide  selling  agency,  and  the 
congress  contented  itself  with  rather  vague  resolutions  in  favour  of 
co-ordination  of  effort  in  the  advancement  of  co-operative  selling. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  at  this  congress  Government  interference  with 
wheat  marketing  in  the  United  States  was  foreshadowed  in  a  promise 
by  Mr.  Coolidge’s  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  a  financial  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  would  be  available  for  a  central  selling 
agency. 

The  Canadian  pools  were  faced  before  long  with  serious  price  prob¬ 
lems.  Although  they  had  managed  to  pay  $1.46  on  the  1927  crop, 
their  carry-over  into  the  next  crop  year  was  so  substantial  (about 


Wheat  Carry-Overs  ( Million  bushels)  at  August  1st. 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United  States 

165 

135 

111 

138 

142 

262 

Canada 

41 

26 

35 

48 

78 

104 

Canada  in  U.S.A. 

3 

3 

4 

5 

14 

23 

Argentina 

66 

56 

61 

65 

90 

120 

Australia 

38 

36 

30 

34 

43 

45 

Afloat  for  Europe 

42 

33 

39 

46 

45 

38 

U.K.  Ports 

10 

9 

4 

8 

10 

6 

Total 

365 

298 

284 

344 

422 

598 

(Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford  University, 
California.) 
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20,000,000  bushels)  and  the  crop  of  1928  promised  to  be  so  abundant 
that  they  reduced  the  standard  initial  payment  from  $  1 .00  to  85  cents. 
In  the  following  year,  in  spite  of  enormous  surpluses  all  over  the 
World  remaining  from  the  bumper  1928  harvest,1  the  pools  saw  fit 
to  raise  the  initial  payment  to  $1.00  again,  having  regard  to  the  poor 
Canadian  crop  and  the  very  rapid  advance  in  prices  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  summer.  The  optimism  of  the  directors  of  the  pools  was 
not  vindicated.  During  the  early  months  of  the  crop  year,  the  principal 
European  importers  obtained  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  supplies 
from  Argentina,  in  defiance  of  the  price  maintenance  policy  of  the 
pools.  Already,  in  1928-9,  the  relative  cheapness  of  Rosafe  wheat 
had  gained  for  Argentina  a  firm  hold  on  the  European  market. 
The  wheat-pool  authorities,  who  were  supported  in  their  policy  by 
powerful  private  interests  in  the  grain  trade,  hoped  for  a  revival  of 
prices  in  the  New  Year,  but  instead  there  was  a  sharp  fall. 

A  crisis  rapidly  developed  in  Canada.  Although  a  final  payment  on 
the  1929  crop  was  due,  all  the  funds  of  the  pools  were  locked  up  in 
holding  immense  stocks  of  wheat.1  Railways  and  shipping  companies, 
indeed  the  whole  economic  fife  of  the  country,  were  being  badly  hit 
by  the  great  reduction  in  exports.  On  the  15th  February  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  three  prairie  provinces  announced  that  they  would 
guarantee  bank  advances  to  the  wheat  pools  to  the  extent  of  15  per 
cent,  above  those  already  made.  The  Federal  Government  of  Mr. 
MacKenzie  King  were  being  considerably  embarrassed  meanwhile  on 
account  of  their  partisanship  in  favour  of  the  wheat  pools’  policy, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  an  important  factor  in  deciding  them 
fate  at  the  subsequent  general  election,  when  the  Conservatives  under 
Mr.  Bennett  were  returned.  In  August,  shortly  after  the  latter’s 
accession  to  office,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  guarantee  for  advances  to  the  pools,  the  three  Provincial 
Governments  having  decided  that  their  commitments  could  not  be 
increased,  but  the  request  was  refused.  Thereupon  the  pools  reduced 
the  initial  payment  on  the  1930  crop  to  60  cents  a  bushel  (No.  1. 
Northern  at  Fort  William),  but  even  this  had  subsequently  to  be 
reduced  to  50  cents. 

Prices  continued  to  fall ;  on  the  15th  October,  1930,  No.  1.  Northern 
wheat  on  the  Winnipeg  Exchange  dropped  to  60  cents.,  and  even  that 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  nadir.  Disgruntled  farmers  pressed  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  free  them  from  their  contracts  with  the  pools,  whose  cash 
payments  were  said  to  compare  unfavourably  with  those  secured 
through  the  Grain  Exchange.  A  powerful  movement  was  set  on  foot 
1  67,000,000  bushels  at  the  31st  July,  1930. 
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to  establish  a  compulsory  marketing  board,  but  it  found  little  favour 
in  high  places.  The  Federal  Government,  who  in  August  had 
promised  to  exercise  their  financial  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  ease 
the  task  of  the  banks  in  financing  grain  movements,  were  approached 
in  October  by  the  Premiers  of  the  prairie  provinces  with  a  proposal 
that  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  stabilized  on  a  basis  of  70  cents 
per  bushel  for  No.  1  Northern  at  Fort  William.  The  Government 
compromised  with  an  offer  to  stand  behind  the  banks  should  the  price 
fall  below  60  cents,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  liquids, te 
stocks  under  mortgage.  But  at  the  end  of  1930  neither  the  future  of 
the  wheat  pools  nor  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  would 
accept  responsibility  had  been  decided. 

Meanwhile,  an  attempt  at  stabilization  was  being  pursued  across 
the  border.  Under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  June  1929,  the 
United  States  Federal  Farm  Board  was  created  with  wide  powers  to 
check  speculation,  promote  co-operative  marketing,  and  control  sur¬ 
pluses  of  agricultural  commodities.  A  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000 
was  established  to  make  loans  to  co-operative  associations  to  help 
them  in  financing  crops,  or  to  stabilization  corporations  to  assist  them 
in  maintaining  prices.  Few  co-operative  marketing  organizations 
existed  for  wheat,  so  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  was  set  up 
as  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  for  this  commodity.  In  the 
autumn  of  1929  the  Board  was  making  loans  on  wheat  up  to  $1.25 
per  bushel  on  the  finer  grades  in  an  attempt  to  keep  back  supplies 
from  the  market.  In  March  1930  it  was  announced  that  the  Grain 
Stabilization  Corporation,  with  the  Board’s  backing,  would  purchase 
wheat  in  order  to  hold  up  prices  to  what  was  held  to  be  an  economic 
level.  The  further  slump  in  prices  left  the  Corporation  holding,  with 
the  aid  of  Government  money,  many  million  bushels  of  wheat 
it  was  unable  to  market.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  insisted  that 
price  maintenance  would  be  impossible  without  restriction  of  output, 
and  recommended  wheat  growers  to  reduce  their  acreage  by  10  per  cent. 
Widespread  opposition  was  being  raised  to  the  operations  of  the  Board. 
and  of  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation,  notably  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

These  were  the  main  attempts  at  controlling  the  international 
wheat  market  during  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter.  Towards 
its  close,  the  enormous  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  stimulated  the 
industry  to  further  endeavours  in  the  same  direction.  A  Wheat 
Marketing  Bill,  providing  for  a  guaranteed  price  of  4s.  a  bushel  at 
railway,  combined  with  compulsory  pooling  for  three  years,  was 
introduced  by  the  Australian  Government,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
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Senate.  The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  then  tried  in  vain  to 
secure,  through  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  a  guarantee  of  3 s.  per 
bushel  by  means  of  a  State  pool.  The  Bank  announced  that  it  would 
make  a  first  advance  to  wheat  pools  equivalent  to  2s.  6d.  per  bushel 
f.o.b.,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1931  the  Commonwealth  Government 
secured  the  passage  through  both  Houses  of  a  Bill  guaranteeing  3s. 
per  bushel  f.o.b.,  which  would  have  to  be  found  in  the  first  place  by 
the  Commonwealth  Bank.  This  was  in  excess  of  world  prices  at  the 
time.  An  International  \\  heat  Conference,  held  in  London  in  May 
1931,  at  which  all  the  principal  exporting  countries  were  represented, 
failed  to  reach  unanimous  conclusions  on  the  matter  of  market  con¬ 
trol,  largely  because  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  refused  to 
consider  restriction  of  production,  while  those  from  other  countries 
saw  little  advantage  in  an  export  quota  plan  unless  it  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  check  on  the  accumulation  of  large  unmarketable 
surpluses. 

Tin. 

On  the  11th  July,  1929,  at  a  meeting  of  directors  and  delegates  of 
tin-producing  companies  held  in  London,  the  Tin  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  and  an  influential  council  of  twenty-one  members 
was  appointed.  The  statistical  position  which  the  Association  had 
to  face  is  summarized  in  the  following  figures. 


World  Tin  Output 1 
in  thousands  of  tons 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

F.M.S.  Non-Chinese 

20-2 

21-4 

30-2 

40-9 

Chinese 

25-7 

30-8 

31-7 

26-1 

Netherlands  India 

33-0 

33-9 

34-9 

35-0 

Other  Eastern  Countries 

19-7 

19-4 

20-5 

23-1 

Nigeria 

7-4 

8-1 

9-1 

10-4 

Bolivia 

30-1 

35-8 

41-4 

43-0 

Others 

8-8 

9-1 

9-1 

9-2 

World  Total 

144-9 

158-5 

176-9 

187-7 

Average  price  per  ton 

£291 

£289 

£227 

£204 

The  Association  at  first  was  representative  only  of  British  interests, 
but  it  claimed  at  least  to  be  fully  representative  of  those.  The 
reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  Association,  as  given  in  a  letter  to 
The  Times  from  a  number  of  its  most  prominent  promoters,  included 
the  decline  in  price,  the  depletion  of  reserves  of  ore,  the  concurrent 


1  Source:  Tin  Producers’  Association. 
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increase  in  the  world’s  needs  for  tin,  and  the  harm  wrought  both 
to  producers  and  to  consumers  by  violent  fluctuations  in  price.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  necessary  funds  would  be  furnished  by  the 
British-American  Tin  Corporation,  which  had  been  formed  three 
weeks  earlier  to  deal  in  tin  and  to  finance  tin  producers.  Among 
others,  the  important  Guggenheim  tin  interests  in  Bolivia  had  a  stake 
in  the  Corporation.  The  price  of  tin  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Tin  Producers’  Association  was  £205  a  ton. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Anglo-Oriental  Mining  Corporation  showed 
that  production  of  tin  outran  consumption  by  6,627  tons  in  1928  and 
by  6,486  tons  hi  1929,  and  the  existence  of  these  unabsorbed  surpluses 
was,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  decline  of  price. 

For  some  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Association  little 
further  transpired.  Then,  in  October  1929,  a  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  unanimously  approved  a  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  supplies 
of  tin,  and  the  Council  was  authorized  to  put  it  into  effect.  The 
scheme  provided  for  the  holding-up  of  tin  ore  at  the  smelting  works 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  market  for  the  metal.  The 
price  of  tin  when  this  scheme  was  put  forward  had  fallen  to  £176 
a  ton.  It  never  came  into  operation.  Two  months  later  a  new  scheme 
was  introduced,  providing  for  the  direct  limitation  of  output  by 
means  of  the  stoppage  of  work  at  week-ends  and  during  one  whole 
week  per  month  in  January  and  February.  At  about  the  same  time 
a  holding  company  was  formed  to  acquire  the  shares  of  four  out  of 
the  five  chief  tin-smelting  firms  of  the  world. 

In  January  1930  the  two  great  tin-mining  and  -smelting  groups  in 
Bolivia,  the  Patino  group  and  the  Aramayo  Mines,  controlled  by  the 
Guggenheim  interests,  joined  the  Association.  It  was  announced  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  Nigerian  producers  were  already  carrying  out  the 
restrictive  policy,  and  that  69  out  of  105  dredgers  in  Malaya  were 
closing  on  Sundays.  Netherlands  India  was  the  only  remaining  area 
now  outside  the  Association,  and  the  Colonial  Government  were  being 
urged  by  their  own  nationals  to  introduce  the  ‘free  Sunday’  policy. 
In  March  1930,  with  the  authority  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  two  great  Dutch  concerns,  the  Banka  and  Billiton  Com¬ 
panies,  agreed  to  limit  their  output  to  a  maximum  in  neither  case 
exceeding  1929  production.  A  considerable  falling-off  in  Eastern 
production  was  apparent  in  the  early  months  of  1930.  In  April  1930 
the  Tin  Producers’  Association  stated  that  producers  with  a  normal 
output  of  140,994  tons  a  year  were  agreeing  to  restriction,  to  the  tune 
of  26,739  tons  a  year.  They  admitted,  however,  that  producers  with 
a  normal  capacity  of  50,028  tons  had  not  agreed  to  restrict. 
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A  further  change  in  the  basis  of  restriction  was  made  in  April  1930, 
when  a  meeting  of  the  Association  unanimously  agreed  upon  princi¬ 
ples  designed  to  secure  that  all  plants  should  directly  restrict  their 
output  to  80  per  cent,  of  normal.  The  Nigerian  Council  of  the 
Association  had  adopted  a  tonnage  basis  of  restriction  earlier  in  the 
lyear,  and  direct  restriction  of  output  had  been  employed  at  the 
accession  of  the  Bolivian  and  Netherlands  Indian  groups.  In  spite  of 
its  success  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  these  important  sections,  the 
Tin  Producers  Association  was  forced  to  reconsider  its  restriction 
policy  in  the  summer  of  1930,  in  view  of  the  curtailment  of  United 
States  consumption  and  the  consequent  growth  of  visible  supplies. 
By  June  the  price  in  London  had  fallen  to  £140  a  ton,  nearly  one- 
third  below  the  price  ruling  at  the  time  when  the  Association  was 
formed. 

In  June  the  Association  recommended  to  its  members  complete 
cessation  of  production  for  two  months  (July  and  August).  That  was 
duly  carried  out  and  had  a  considerable  effect  on  stocks  of  tin ;  never¬ 
theless,  prices  continued  to  be  weak,  and  before  1930  was  out  they 
had  sunk  to  little  over  £100  a  ton.  The  20  per  cent,  restriction  policy 
was  continued  after  the  two  months’  stoppage,  but  consumption  was 
not  being  stimulated  by  low  prices,  and  restriction  had  done  scarcely 
more  than  remove  that  proportion  of  production  which  would  have 
been  surplus  to  requirements  even  in  a  normal  period.  By  this  time 
a  more  powerful  restrictive  force  than  voluntary  agreement  was 
coming  into  play,  namely  the  pressure  of  low  prices  on  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers.  Bolivian  mines  especially  were  incurring  losses  and  were  being 
forced  to  shut  down  their  most  uneconomical  plant;  meanwhile 
Malayan  companies  with  costs  down  to  £100  a  ton  were  becoming 
restive  under  a  policy  which  kept  the  more  costly  mines  going  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  efficient. 

Nevertheless,  efforts  at  restriction  continued.  Early  in  1931  a  new 
scheme  was  adumbrated  in  a  letter  to  members  of  the  Tin  Producers’ 
Association  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was 
stated  that  the  co-operation  of  Governments  would  probably  be  forth¬ 
coming,  and  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  output  of  tin  would  be 
covered  by  the  scheme,  which  would  involve  export  quotas  based  on 
relative  shares  in  1929  exports.  At  the  end  of  February  a  meeting  of 
the  four  Governments  concerned  and  other  interests  was  held  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  agreed  upon  a  system  of  regulation,  to  have  effect 
from  the  1st  March,  1931.  The  basic  tonnage  of  the  scheme  would  be 
145,000  long  tons  a  year,  and  the  quotas  of  the  several  areas  would 
be  based  on  the  following  initial  outputs, 
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Malaya 

Bolivia 

Netherlands  India 
Nigeria 

Total 


58,853  long  tons. 

34,260  „  „ 

29,910  „  „ 

7,750  „  „ 

130,773  „  „ 


Each  Government  would  be  responsible  for  allotting  its  quota  among 
individual  producers. 

(/)  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  attempts  to  control  production  and  prices  have  been 
deliberately  singled  out  for  more  detailed  description  than  space  per¬ 
mits  to  other  pieces  of  post-war  economic  history.  A  few  concluding 
words  are  needed  to  fit  those  attempts  into  the  general  framework  of 
post-war  economic  tendencies. 

The  end  of  the  Great  War  found  the  world’s  economic  life  utterly 
disorganized.  Among  the  belligerents,  governmental  regulation  of 
supply,  prices,  and  consumption  had  been  applied  to  a  wide  range 
of  commodities.  Some  industries — notably  shipping,  coal-mining, 
iron  and  steel,  and  heavy  engineering — had  been  expanded  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  peace-time.  The  whole  economic  life  of  Russia  was 
reoriented  and  regimented  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  to  the  pre¬ 
war  world.  Currency  standards  were  deranged,  monetary  gold 
resources  were  ill  distributed,  and  the  purchasing  power  even  of  gold- 
standard  currencies  greatly  diminished.  War-time  extravagance, 
ambitious  social  legislation,  and  above  all  the  heavy  weight  of 
national  debts,  both  internal  and  external,  forced  upon  European 
countries  a  continuance  of  the  unbalanced  budgets,  the  borrowing 
and  the  inflation  by  means  of  which  they  had  carried  on  the  War. 

The  boom  of  1919  and  the  collapse  which  began  in  the  following 
year  and  which  spent  its  strength  in  1921  were  symptomatic  of  that 
maladjustment.  Indeed,  the  economic  history  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  post-war  decade  is  a  tale  of  attempts  to  meet  or  to  defy  the  dis¬ 
orders  that  the  War  had  wrought  in  the  world’s  economic  system. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade  those  disorders  were  far  from  having  been 
eradicated,  but  Reparations  and  Inter- Ally  War  Debts  had  been 
funded,  no  important  European  currency  save  the  Spanish  peseta 
remained  to  be  stabilized,  and  the  slump  of  1930  was  causing  new 
economic  problems  to  obscure  the  old. 

‘  Over-production  ’  was  characteristic  of  the  decade  with  which  this 
chapter  has  been  concerned.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  existence  in 
some  industries  of  productive  capacity,  both  in  labour  and  in  capital, 
which  was  needed  in  war  time  but  not  in  peace.  In  that  form  it 
presented  a  problem  of  eliminating,  whether  by  organized  schemes  or 
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by  the  painful  process  of  competition,  the  least  economical  resources 
of  men  and  plant  and  of  finding  other  productive  employment  for 
them.  In  part,  over-production  was  caused  by  rapid  changes  in 
demand  and  in  technical  processes — for  instance,  the  substitution  of 
oil  for  coal,  or  of  artificial  silk  for  cotton  and  light  fabrics  for  heavy, 
or  the  increase  of  silver  production  as  a  by-product  of  base-metal 
smelting  ;  in  part,  by  an  all-round  enhancement  of  productivity  which 
increased  the  output  of  raw  produce  at  a  pace  higher  than  that  at 
which  demand  for  it  was  expanding,  in  view  of  the  tendency  to  spend 
surplus  income  on  services  rather  than  on  commodities.  Here,  again, 
the  problem  was  mainly  to  diminish  and  redirect  the  resources  of 
individual  industries.  But  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  as  the 
decade  closed,  over-production  also  took  the  form  of  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  difference  between  available  supply  and  expected  demand, 
applying  at  the  same  time  to  a  very  wide  and  inclusive  range  of  com¬ 
modities,  both  at  the  raw  and  at  manufactured  stages  of  production. 
To  put  it  very  roughly,  inflation  had  artificially  stimulated  the  supply 
and  deflation  had  artificially  contracted  the  demand.  Here  was  a 
problem,  clearly,  of  securing  such  international  monetary  stability  as 
would  ensure  that  the  succession  of  high  fever  and  shivering  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world  should  give  way  to  a  healthy  and 
steady  temperature. 

Failure  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  underlying  problems  accounted 
for  much  of  the  want  of  success  met  by  schemes  to  alleviate 
over-production.  Years  of  deferred  hope  were  needed  before  the 
British  public  became  convinced  that  much  of  the  labour  once 
employed,  for  instance,  in  coal-mining,  was  permanently  redundant. 

'  Rationalization  ’  was  frequently  regarded  as  aiming,  by  way  of 
enhanced  competitive  power,  at  the  employment  of  all  the  labour 
available  for  some  industry  possessing  excess  capacity,  rather  than  at 
eliminating  the  least  efficient  capacity  in  both  man-power  and 
machinery.  Deflation  was  sometimes  accused  of  causing  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  patently  resulted  from  the  existence  in  certain  industries 
of  productive  power  in  excess  of  world  demand.  On  the  other  hand, 
expedients  for  the  regulation  of  production  or  prices  in  an  individual 
industry  were  often,  as  has  been  recorded  above,  resorted  to  in  face 
of  conditions  which  applied  to  all  industries  alike. 

Economic  nationalism  was  an  important  aspect  of  the  attempts  to 
meet  over-production  and  economic  dislocation.  Reservation  of  home 
markets  or  artificial  stimulation  of  export  appeared,  to  many  people, 
to  be  a  remedy  for  local  over-production.  More  often,  it  was  the 
artificial  support  of  alternative  industries  that  was  proposed  as  a 
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means  of  absorbing  the  labour  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the 
industries  with  excess  capacity.  Other  causes  of  economic  nationalism 
have  been  suggested  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Restriction  of  output  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  price  was  another  much-used  device  for 
coping  with  conditions  of  over-production.  Its  importance  in  the  post¬ 
war  years  lies  in  the  great  increase  of  its  scope  and  in  the  growing 
willingness  of  Governments  to  encourage  it  and  to  take  part  in  it. 
That  willingness  was  symptomatic  of  increasing  interference  of 
Governments  with  industry  and  trade  by  other  means  than  tariffs. 
Social  and  factory  legislation  was  pressed  forward  all  over  the  world. 
Governments  took  it  upon  themselves  to  finance  international  trade 
and  to  make  loans  on  easy  terms  to  certain  classes  of  enterprise.  The 
part  which  might  be  played  by  Governments  in  assisting  industry  by 
such  means  as  publishing  statistics,  fixing  standards,  and  sending 
trade  representatives  abroad  was  more  fully  realized.  Meanwhile  the 
international  aspect  of  the  economic  problem  was,  if  neglected  by 
comparison,  at  any  rate  not  so  far  forgotten  as  it  had  been  before  the 
War.  In  the  field  of  world  economics,  the  first  post-war  decade  was  a 
time  of  maladjustment,  of  trial  and  of  error,  but  of  sufficient  success 
in  finding  means  whereby  man  might  control  the  machine  of  his  own 
creation  to  justify  hope  for  the  future.  The  economic  practitioners  of 
that  period  had  concentrated  upon  the  symptoms  of  disorder ;  the 
problem  of  curing  the  disease,  industrial  fluctuations  and  barricaded 
commerce,  remained  for  another  generation  to  solve. 

(ii)  Conferences  on  Concerted  Economic  Action  (Tariff  Truce). 

By  H.  V.  Hodson. 

At  the  tenth  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
September  1929,  Mr.  William  Graham,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  took  the  lead  in  proposing  that  the  countries  of  the  world 
should  be  invited  to  agree  not  to  increase  their  tariffs  for  a  stated 
period.  As  a  result,  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  requesting  both 
members  and  non -members  of  the  League  to  intimate  to  the  Secretary- 
General  ‘  whether  they  wish  to  take  part  in  a  Conference  with  a  view 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  tariff  truce,  and  to  the  establishment,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  of  a  programme  of  subsequent  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the 
conclusion  of  collective  agreements  for  facilitating  economic  relations 
by  all  practicable  means’.  The  Economic  Committee  of  the  League 
drew  up  a  preliminary  draft  convention,  which  was  circulated  to  the 
several  Governments,  and,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  Governments 
accepted  the  invitation,  the  Preliminary  Conference  on  Concerted 
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Economic  Action,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Tariff  Truce  Confer¬ 
ence,  duly  opened  at  Geneva  on  the  17th  February,  1930,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Count  de  Moltke,  formerly  Danish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Thirty  states  were  represented,  all  of  them  being 
European  save  Colombia,  Japan,  Peru,  and  Turkey;  observers 
attended  on  behalf  of  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 

ersia,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  In  his  opening  speech  the 
Chairman  emphasized  the  European  character  of  the  problem  with 
which  the  Conference  was  faced  and  the  importance  of  securing  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Europe  as  the  condition  of  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  Signor  Bottai,  the 
chief  Italian  delegate,  was  among  those  who  questioned  the  value  of 
a  Conference  concerned  with  tariffs  which  did  not  include  the  United 
States  or  the  greater  part  of  Latin  America,  and  the  unrepresentative 
attendance  undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to  the  disappointments 
suffered  by  the  promoters  of  the  Conference. 

Efforts  were  made  by  speakers  in  the  preliminary  debate  to  define 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Conference.  Several 
deprecated  the  popular  misunderstanding  which  had  attached  itself 
to  the  description  ‘tariff  truce’.  The  Chairman  declared  that  the 
nations  were  not  being  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  new  policy  altogether, 
only  to  continue  in  concert  that  ‘consolidation  of  tariffs  ’  which  many 
of  them  had  undertaken  by  means  of  bilateral  treaties.  The  value  of 
any  truce  would  depend  on  the  agreements  on  principle  which  were 
to  be  aimed  at  in  the  second  part  of  the  Conference’s  work,  namely, 
to  establish  a  programme  of  subsequent  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
the  conclusion  of  collective  agreements  for  facilitating  economic  rela¬ 
tions  by  all  practical  means,  and  especially  by  reducing  tariffs  ’.  On 
the  opening  day  Monsieur  Hymans,  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  few  countries 
which  had  so  far  refused  to  consolidate  their  tariffs,  had  taken  the 
leadership  in  a  movement  essentially  aimed  at  extending  tariff 
consolidation  by  means  of  general  agreement.  Mr.  William  Graham, 
President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  speaking  on  the  18th 
February,  deplored  the  notion  that  a  tariff  truce  implied  stabilization 
of  tariffs  at  their  present  levels,  which  would  be  frankly  disastrous. 
The  desirable  kind  of  truce  was  an  agreement  whereby  the  signatories 
would  agree  for  a  period  not  to  increase  their  tariffs  or  to  introduce 
any  fresh  impediment  to  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  to  spare  no 
efforts  to  reduce  tariffs. 

On  the  20th  February  the  general  debate  ended,  and  two  com¬ 
mittees  were  set  up.  The  first,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Monsieur 
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Colijn  (Netherlands),  was  to  consider  the  details  of  the  draft  conven¬ 
tion  prepared  for  the  Conference  ;  the  second,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Monsieur  Madgearu  (Rumania),  was  to  discuss  the  principles  on 
which  future  collective  action  in  the  economic  sphere  would  be  based. 
Later,  each  committee  split  into  three  sub -committees.  The  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  committee  on  the  draft  convention  were  to  deal 
respectively  with  the  articles  concerning  exceptions  and  reservations, 
those  dealing  with  hindrances  to  international  trade,  and  those 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  draft  convention  to  bilateral 
most-favoured-nation  treaties.  The  subjects  apportioned  to  the  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  second  committee  were  the  reconciliation  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  interests,  the  effect  of  collective  agree¬ 
ments  on  the  relations  between  the  signatories  and  other  states,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  programme  of  measures  to  complete  the  work 
already  undertaken  by  the  Economic  Consultative  Committee.  These 
were  roughly  the  main  points  of  difficulty  which  had  been  raised 
during  the  opening  discussion. 

Mr.  Graham  made  an  important  speech  to  each  of  the  committees 
before  returning  to  London  for  an  interval.  In  the  first  committee 
he  pressed  for  the  early  specification  of  the  date  at  which  the  truce 
would  enter  into  force,  and  for  the  immediate  announcement  of  pro¬ 
posed  reservations  and  exceptions  by  the  several  countries.  In 
the  second  committee  he  said  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  programme 
of  negotiations  should  be  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  though  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  study  of  indirect  protection  also,  which  had  been 
specially  urged  by  Monsieur  Colijn.  He  (Mr.  Graham)  favoured 
the  successive  examination  of  the  more  important  groups  of  com¬ 
modities  ;  the  opinion  of  the  various  Governments  should  be  first 
invited,  and  then  a  Conference  should  be  convened  to  deal  with 
each  group. 

Meanwhile,  the  attitude  of  France  had  not  been  fully  known  to  the 
Conference,  since  the  ministerial  crisis  in  that  country,  which 
interrupted  the  Five-Power  Naval  Conference,1  also  removed  the 
principal  French  delegates  from  Geneva.  On  the  2Sth  February, 
however,  Monsieur  Serruys  declared,  in  the  sub-committee  on  the 
reservations  clauses,  that  France  could  not  entertain  the  proposal  to 
sign  the  truce  as  at  present  conceived,  in  view  of  what  had  been 
happening  in  the  past  few  months.  He  referred  to  the  notable 
increases  in  tariffs  which  had  taken  place  and  which  were  generally 
admitted  to  have  gravely  prejudiced  the  prospects  of  success  at  the 
Conference.  Earlier,  Herr  Schmidt,  the  German  Minister  of  Trade 
1  See  Part  I,  section  (ii),  p.  51  above. 
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and  Commerce,  had  declared  that  in  the  past  year,  out  of  twenty- 
seven  European  countries,  fourteen  had  raised  their  duties  and  seven 
more  were  preparing  to  do  so.  Pressure  for  higher  tariffs  was  being 
seriously  felt  in  Germany.  The  chief  Portuguese  delegate,  Senhor 
Monterio,  actually  announced  that  his  country  would  be  unable  to 
sign  the  convention  if  it  antedated  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new 
enhanced  Portuguese  tariff.  Monsieur  Serruys  went  on  to  suggest,  as 
an  alternative  programme,  the  more  general  conclusion  of  bilateral 
agreements.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  France  came  rather  as  a 
surprise  to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  since  she  had  been  among 
the  foremost  of  its  initiators.  On  the  8th  March,  Monsieur  FI  audio, 
the  new  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  elaborated  the  alternative 
proposal  mooted  by  his  Government ;  it  had  the  support  of  the 
German  and  Belgian  delegations  and  in  some  respects  accorded  also 
with  the  Italian  attitude.  The  Powers  would  agree,  first,  that  existing 
bilateral  commercial  treaties  would  be  continued  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  from  the  1st  April,  1930;  second,  that  new  tariff  barriers  would  be 
erected  only  where  absolutely  unavoidable,  and  then  after  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  establishing  equilibrium  between  increases  and 
decreases  of  duties.  Monsieur  Flandin  declared  that  the  stabilization 
of  tariffs  would  merely  consolidate  privileges  held  by  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  (a  point  made  previously  by  Monsieur  Madgearu). 
A  European  preferential  system,  which  had  been  suggested,  would 
involve  dangerous  economic  antagonism  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  Finally,  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  a  stable  economic 
situation  so  long  as  the  practices  of  dumping,  export  bounties,  and 
sanitary  prohibitions  continued. 

The  promulgation  by  the  French  delegation  of  an  alternative  basis 
for  the  convention  threw  the  Conference  out  of  its  stride  for  a  while. 
Criticisms  and  requests  for  explanations  were  put  forward  by  several 
delegations.  At  a  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  the  14th 
March,  Mr.  Graham  drew  attention  to  the  great  difference  in  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  new  draft  on  protectionist  and  on  free- 
trade  countries,  or  rather  on  those  which  did  and  on  those  which  did 
not  consolidate  their  tariffs.  He  added,  however,  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  new  draft  provided  that  it  was  in 
no  way  weakened  in  the  course  of  discussion,  and  he  appealed  for 
agreement  without  delay.  The  first  committee  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  French  draft  in  place  of  the  original. 

A  considerable  measure  of  agreement  upon  the  new  proposals  was 
at  once  apparent.  Article  I  (continuation  for  one  year  of  bilateral 
treaties),  however,  gave  rise  to  an  objection  by  the  Austrian  delegation, 
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who  stated  that  Austria’s  peculiar  economic  difficulties  forbade  her 
to  restrict  her  action  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  that  therefore  she 
could  only  agree  to  the  clause  if  it  came  into  force  after  certain 
revisions  of  her  commercial  treaties  with  her  neighbours  had  been 
completed.  This  attitude  at  once  caused  the  delegates  from  countries 
bordering  on  Austria  to  qualify  their  approval  of  the  draft.  Three 
days  were  devoted  to  solution  of  the  difficulties  between  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia.  An  agreed  protocol  was  at  last  put 
forward  on  the  18th  March,  whereby: 

(1)  Austria  declared  her  inability  to  maintain  the  provisions  of  her 

economic  treaties  with  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
latter  made  a  similar  declaration  concerning  her  economic 
treaty  with  Hungary. 

(2)  These  reservations  were  accepted  by  the  countries  concerned 

in  each  case. 

(3)  The  contracting  parties  would  be  allowed  to  denounce  the  con¬ 

vention  should  the  negotiations  between  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  result  in  an  increase  of  duties. 

A  few  days  later  the  Hungarian  delegation  informed  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  that,  in  view  of  the  position  adopted  by  Austria,  Hungary 
would  be  unable  to  sign  the  convention.  Nevertheless,  Monsieur 
Flandin  urged  that  negotiations  should  continue,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  Hungary’s  decision  would  be  reconsidered. 

Two  other  matters  gave  some  trouble  to  the  committee.  On  the 
clause  dealing  with  excepted  duties,  Sir  Sydney  Chapman,  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain,  urged  that  no  exceptions  should  be  allowed.  After 
requests  for  exceptions  had  been  put  forward  by  sixteen  countries, 
the  Italian  delegation  came  to  the  support  of  Great  Britain  in  pressing 
for  the  omission  of  the  whole  clause,  and  an  informal  vote  disclosed 
that,  of  twenty-four  countries,  fifteen  were  in  favour  of  and  two 
against  omission,  while  seven  reserved  their  opinion.  The  second 
debatable  matter  was  the  date  at  which  the  convention  should  come 
into  force.  It  was  agreed  in  committee  that  the  1st  November,  1930, 
should  be  the  last  day  for  lodgment  of  ratifications,  and  that  the 
convention  should  be  applied  if  at  least  twelve  countries  had  acceded 
to  it,  including  certain  named  countries,  but  in  the  subsequent 
plenary  session  Monsieur  Flandin  proposed  that  the  names  of  par¬ 
ticular  countries  should  be  omitted  from  the  condition  and  that  a 
meeting  of  the  signatories  should  be  held  during  November  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  number  of  accessions  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
enforcement  of  the  convention.  These  proposals  were  agreed  to. 
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The  final  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  the  24th  March. 
Three  documents  were  then  signed,  namely  : 

(1)  the  Commercial  Convention  (Tariff  Truce)  with  accompanying 

protocol,  signed  by  Austria,  Belgium,  Estonia,  Finland, 

France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 

Netherlands,  and  Switzerland ; 

(2)  the  Protocol  concerning  future  negotiations,  signed  by  all  the 

above  and  by  Greece,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Portugal ; 

(3)  the  Final  Act,  signed  by  the  signatories  of  the  Protocol  and  by 

Denmark  and  Sweden  in  addition. 

The  Commercial  Convention  consisted  of  fifteen  articles  and  an 
explanatory  protocol.  The  contracting  parties  undertook  not  to 
denounce  their  existing  bilateral  commercial  treaties  before  the 
1st  April,  1931.  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  made  reservations  which 
have  already  been  recorded,  and  Greece  also  added  a  special  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Should  any  signatory  country,  which  consolidated  its  customs 
duties  by  treaty,  feel  obliged  to  impose  higher  duties  or  fresh  duties 
during  the  currency  of  the  convention,  it  would  be  required  to  give 
twenty  days’  notice  whenever  possible,  and  any  party  who  felt 
injured  might  ask  for  the  opening  of  friendly  negotiations  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  signatories  who  did  not 
normally  consolidate  their  duties  (Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  Portugal)  undertook  not  to  increase  existing  or  impose 
new  ‘  protective  ’  duties  during  the  life  of  the  convention ;  if  they  did, 
any  injured  party  might  denounce  the  convention  at  one  month’s 
notice.  The  convention  might  also  be  denounced  by  any  party 
fruitlessly  entering  into  negotiations  upon  any  change  of  a  con¬ 
solidated  tariff,  or  considering  that  the  convention  had  been  seriously 
upset  by  denunciations.  The  convention  was  concluded  for  one  year 
as  from  the  1st  April,  1930,  but  it  was  open  for  ratification  until  the 
1st  November,  1930,  and  only  then  was.  a  meeting  to  be  called  to  fix 
the  date  for  the  coming  into  force  of  the  convention.  However, 
failing  notification  of  withdrawal  by  the  1st  February,  1931,  the 
convention  would  remain  in  force  for  six  months  more,  and  similarly 
for  successive  half-yearly  periods.  Thus,  unless  prolonged  under  that 
last  clause,  the  maximum  life  of  the  convention  would  be  five  months. 

The  programme  of  future  negotiations,  to  determine  means  of 
‘organizing  more  rationally  the  production  and  circulation  of  wealth, 
and  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  unjustified  hindrances  which  hamper 
the  development  of  international  trade’,  as  described  in  the  Protocol, 
began  with  the  submission  of  a  list  of  questions  to  Governments. 
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These  questions  related  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
products,  the  extension  of  markets  for  manufactured  products,  the 
customs  and  administrative  measures  likely  to  be  of  assistance  in 
furthering  those  purposes,  the  freer  movement  of  European  raw 
materials  and  other  such  matters.  The  signatories  agreed  that  the 
programme  should  also  include  the  adoption  of  a  unified  customs 
nomenclature,  a  comparative  study  of  tariffs  and  of  non -tariff 
clauses  in  bilateral  commercial  treaties,  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  body  for  arbitration  and  conciliation,  the  periodical  con¬ 
vening  of  a  conference  of  Governments,  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
convention  against  indirect  protection,  an  inquiry  into  the  use 
and  effects  of  export  bounties  and  subsidies,  and  a  number  of  other 
measures.  In  applying  this  programme,  regard  would  be  had  to  the 
contents  of  the  Annex  to  the  Protocol,  which  was  in  fact  a  resume 
of  the  views  expressed  in  the  Conference.  The  parties  agreed,  inter 
alia,  that  an  intra-European  preference  system  would  aggravate 
existing  difficulties,  that  indirect  protection  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  bounties  which  interfered  with  international  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  should  likewise  be  abolished  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  Final  Act  the  parties  declared  that  the  convention  was 
merely  a  first  stage  in  the  direction  of  economic  co-operation  in 
Europe.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  overseas  markets  for  Europe’s 
economic  life,  the  Conference  recommended  that  the  Economic  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  undertake  an  objective 
investigation  into  the  means  of  establishing  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  the  overseas  countries,  with  a  view  to  improving 
trade  relations  to  their  mutual  advantage.  In  his  concluding  speech, 
the  President  of  the  Conference,  Count  de  Moltke,  said  that  in  view  of 
the  short  life  of  and  many  qualifications  suffered  by  the  convention, 
its  practical  effect  must  depend  less  on  its  legal  prescriptions  than  on 
the  psychological  and  practical  restraints  that  it  might  impose  upon 
the  tendency  to  increase  hindrances  to  trade  ;  less  upon  its  immediate 
results  than  upon  its  possible  future  developments.  The  Conference 
had  done  no  more  than  take  the  first  hesitating  step  along  the  road 
on  which  the  Assembly  had  desired  them  to  start.  Meanwhile  the 
reasons  for  further  progress  became  ever  more  insistent.  He  em¬ 
phasized  once  more  the  predominantly  European  character  of  the 
Conference  and  the  special  handicap  imposed  on  Europe  by  economic 
hindrances  in  depriving  her  of  a  large  market  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
mass  production.1 

1  For  a  full  report  of  this  speech  and  a  summary  of  the  documents  signed  at 
the  Conference,  see  the  Monthly  Summary  of  the  League  of  Nations,  vol.  x,  No.  3. 
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The  second  Conference  on  Concerted  Economic  Action  opened  at 
Geneva  on  the  17th  November,  1930,  under  the  presidency  of 
Monsieur  Colijn.  Twenty-six  European  states  were  represented,  and 
observers  attended  from  China,  Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the 
Conference  was  to  decide  the  date  on  which  the  Commercial  Con¬ 
vention  (‘Tariff  Truce  )  would  come  into  force,  to  specify  the 
countries  whose  ratifications  would  be  recjuired,  and  to  begin  nego¬ 
tiations  for  concerted  economic  action  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  previous  Conference  and  of  the  tenth  session  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League.  It  appeared  that  only  eight  states  had  rati¬ 
fied  the  Commercial  Convention  before  the  1st  November  (Belgium, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Latvia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland) ;  but  two  more  ratifications  had  since  come  in,  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  were  expected  to  ratify.  In  the  event, 
the  Conference  decided  to  postpone  the  latest  date  for  ratification 
to  the  25th  January,  1931,  after  which  a  further  conference  would 
be  held  to  consider  putting  the  convention  into  force. 

Greater  interest  attached  to  the  discussion  on  the  programme  of 
future  negotiations.  The  questionnaire  to  Governments  had  been 
circulated  on  the  24th  March,  1930.  Among  the  most  important 
replies  were  those  of  France,  who  declared  that,  as  in  the  military, 
so  in  the  economic  sphere,  the  order  of  the  programme  must  be 
security,  arbitration,  and  disarmament — security  for  the  purchaser, 
arbitration  in  commercial  conventions,  and  ultimately  a  reduction 
of  protective  tariffs ;  of  the  Netherlands,  who  proposed  the  opening  of 
bilateral  relations  between  free-trade  or  low-tariff  countries  on  the 
one  hand  and  protectionist  countries  on  the  other;  and  of  Great 
Britain,  who  reiterated  her  proposal  for  negotiations  by  groups  of 
commodities,  specifying  machinery  and  textiles  as  suitable  for  a 
start.  A  further  suggestion  was  put  forward  by  the  agricultural 
states  of  Eastern  Europe,  proposing  the  special  treatment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce ;  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  European 
agrarian  bloc  had  already  been  proceeding  among  these  countries.1 
In  the  course  of  the  opening  debate  of  the  Conference,  Monsieur 
Manuilescu  (Rumania)  pleaded  for  a  modification  of  most-favoured¬ 
nation  clauses  in  commercial  treaties  so  as  to  allow  all  European  states 
to  give  preference  to  European  agricultural  produce,  especially 
cereals.  He  claimed  that  prosperity  for  Europe  could  not  be 
achieved  without  prosperity  for  her  Eastern  granaries. 

Two  committees  were  set  up  by  the  Conference,  one  on  the  agrarian 

1  See  p.  144  above. 
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proposals  and  the  other  on  the  British  plan  of  negotiation  by  groups 
of  commodities.  Little  agreement  was  reached  on  either  of  these 
topics.  Throughout,  the  French  delegation  adopted  a  negative 
attitude,  affirming  that  circumstances  were  definitely  unfavourable 
to  tariff  reduction,  which  France  could  not  contemplate  so  long  as 
the  depression  lasted.  This  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  declared  that  the  Netherlands  would  be  driven  into 
protection  willy-nilly.  He  urged  that  free-trade  countries  should  bar¬ 
gain  for  tariff  reductions  by  offering  a  promise  to  maintain  their 
traditional  policy.  Several  delegates  questioned  the  value  of  the 
British  proposal  for  discussion  by  groups  of  commodities,  each  of 
which  would  interest  one  set  of  countries  but  not  the  others  from  whom 
concessions  were  desired;  it  would  be  better  to  consider  together  a 
group  of  raw  materials  or  foodstuffs  and  a  group  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  Swiss  delegate  pointed  out  that  whereas  import  duties 
into  Switzerland  on  machinery  and  textiles  did  not  exceed  8  per  cent., 
British  duties  on  the  principal  Swiss  exports  were  331  per  cent.  The 
Italian  delegation  repeated  their  opposition,  expressed  at  the  earlier 
Conference,  to  attempts  at  multilateral  commercial  treaties. 

As  a  result  of  these  differences  of  opinion,  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  signed  on  the  28th  November  by  twenty-three  states,  was 
not  a  very  emphatic  document.  So  many  conditions  were  attached 
to  the  agricultural  preference  proposals,  in  order  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  most-favoured-nation  principle,  that  little  substance 
was  left  in  them,  and  the  Italian  delegation  expressed  its  definite 
opposition.  The  major  resolution  was  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  by  means  of  bilateral  negotiations.  The  President  declared 
that  this  outcome  of  their  attempts  at  concerted  economic  action  laid 
a  very  grave  duty  upon  the  countries  who  had  undertaken  to  nego¬ 
tiate.  A  declaration  was  made  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Jugoslavia,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Commercial  Convention  could  not  achieve  its  purpose 
of  stabilizing  international  trade  hi  any  appreciable  time  unless  in 
the  course  of  subsequent  negotiations  agreement  was  soon  reached 
upon  remedies  for  the  severe  agricultural  depression. 

On  the  16th  March,  1931,  a  further  conference  was  held  in  Geneva 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Monsieur  Colijn  to  discuss  again  the 
putting  into  force  of  the  Commercial  Convention.  As  was  generally 
expected,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  twelve1  countries  had  ratified 
the  convention  and  of  the  difficulties  in  which  many  countries  found 

1  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Latvia, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 
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themselves  as  a  result  of  the  economic  depression,  the  conference 
broke  up  after  three  days  with  a  declaration  that  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  matter.  The  question  whether 
a  fresh  conference  should  be  held  later  on  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  reviving  the  convention  or  elaborating  another  one  was  reserved. 

(“i)  The  History  of  German  Reparations:  The  Hague  Conferences 

and  the  Rank  for  International  Settlements. 

By  R.  J.  Stopford 

(a)  Introductory 

In  the  Survey  for  1929  the  history  of  German  Reparations  was 
carried  down  to  the  signing  of  the  Young  Plan  on  the  7th  June,  1929, 
and  the  Plan  itself  was  briefly  analysed.  It  was  hoped  by  its  authors 
that  the  Plan  would  be  accepted  forthwith  by  the  Powers  concerned ; 
and  on  that  assumption  the  1st  September,  1929,  was  suggested  as 
the  date  by  which  it  should  be  put  into  operation.  Actually  matters 
did  not  move  so  smoothly,  and  the  effective  date  was  postponed 
until  the  1 7th  May,  1930,  most  of  the  intervening  period  being  taken 
up  by  conferences  and  discussions  between  the  Powers,  which  at 
times  became  so  acrimonious  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
Plan  itself. 

Within  a  week  of  the  signing  of  the  Report  Monsieur  Briand  and 
Herr  Stresemann  were  in  consultation,  during  the  League  Council 
meeting  at  Madrid,  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Reparation  Powers  in  July  or  August  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
adopting  the  Plan.  It  was,  indeed,  already  clear  that  public  opinion 
in  the  countries  concerned  supported  the  Plan  in  principle,  though 
most  of  the  countries  had  doubts  on  particular  points.  Thus,  In 
France,  where  the  ratification  of  the  British  and  American  Debt 
Agreements  had  become  an  urgent  question,  <  there  was  uneasiness 
regarding  a  scheme  which  would  make  her  liable  for  these  payments 
whether  she  received  her  share  of  Reparations  or  not;  and  in  Germany, 
while  the  political  advantages  of  an  agreement  were  recognized,  the 
burden  imposed  was  regarded  as  very  heavy.  In  Great  Britain  there 
was  much  feeling  about  the  basis  of  the  division  of  receipts  among 
the  creditor  Powers ;  and  in  the  United  States,  while  the  settlement 
was  welcomed,  there  was  clearly  uneasiness  in  official  circles  about  the 
proposed  Bank  for  International  Settlements.  By  the  21st  June, 
however,  the  French  and  German  Governments  had  accepted  the 
Plan  in  principle.1 

1  Belgium  followed  suit  on  the  24th  July,  1929. 
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The  negotiations  as  to  the  proposed  Conference,  however,  met  with 
an  unexpected  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Berlin 
and  Paris  having  been  ruled  out,  the  French  Government  proposed 
to  the  German  Government  that  Lucerne  should  be  selected  as 
neutral  ground,  but  the  Labour  Government  in  Great  Britain,  which 
had  only  just  taken  office,  pointed  out  the  great  inconvenience 
which  would  be  caused  if  their  leading  Ministers  were  required  to 
leave  the  country  immediately  for  a  prolonged  period,  and  suggested 
London.  The  French  Government  urged  a  similar  political  difficulty 
on  their  side  and  were  inclined  to  regard  the  selection  of  London  as 
prejudicial  to  the  ultimate  free  choice  of  a  site  for  the  head- quarters 
of  the  proposed  International  Bank.  They  also  rejected  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  Baden-Baden  suggested  by  Herr  Stresemann.  The  German, 
Italian  and  Belgian  Governments  were  not  opposed  to  London. 
Negotiations  on  this  point  were  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  the  closing 
days  of  July  that  The  Hague  was  agreed  upon  as  the  meeting-place 
of  a  Conference  to  be  held  early  in  August  to  ‘liquidate  the  War’. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  committee  system  should  be  adopted, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  Reparations  question,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Rhineland  was  to  be  discussed,1  and  there  was  a  strong  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  complete  evacuation  was  a  necessary  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  Young  Plan. 

It  had,  meanwhile,  become. increasingly  clear  that  both  the  British 
Government  and  public  opinion  in  England  were  gravely  concerned 
at  the  departure  from  the  Spa  percentages  in  that  portion  of  the 
Young  Report  which  dealt  with  the  division  of  Reparation  payments 
among  the  ex- Allies,  and  that  the  British  Government  would  not 
accept  the  Young  Report  before  the  proposed  Conference.2  On  the 
26th  July,  1929,  the  position  of  the  Government  was  made  clear  by 
a  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Snowden)  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  debate  was  initiated  by  Air.  Lloyd  George 
with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  His  attack  was  directed  against  the  position  in  which 
Great  Britain  would  be  left  by  the  Young  Report ;  and  he  expressed 
his  ‘amazement  that  it  should  ever  have  been  presented  to  the 
British  Treasury  as  a  fair  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain’. 
He  chiefly  criticized  the  alterations  in  the  Spa  percentages  and  the 
allotment  of  so  small  a  fraction  of  unconditional  payments  to  Great 

1  Tliis  question  has  been  dealt  with  separately  in  the  Survey  for  1929 
(Part  II,  section  (i)). 

2  See  reports  of  House  of  Commons  debates  in  The  Times,  3rd  July,  1929, 
and  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  10th  July,  1929. 
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Britain,  which  he  characterized  as  a  "'humiliation’,  but  he  also  con¬ 
demned  the  proposals  regarding  payments  in  kind  and  declared  that 
safeguards  introduced  into  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  this  connexion 
had  been  removed.  Mr.  Snowden,  in  his  reply,  emphasized  that  the 
Government  were  in  no  way  committed  to  the  Report,  although  they 
accepted  the  amount  proposed  for  the  German  annuities  and  had 
no  desire  to  increase  them.  He  agreed  with  Mi-.  Lloyd  George  in 
condemning  the  changes  in  the  Spa  percentages  and  the  allotting 
of  little  else  to  Great  Britain  than  conditional  annuities,  which  he 
described  as  ‘ordinary  shares  of  a  perhaps  not  very  sound  concern, 
whereas  the  unconditional  payments  might  be  regarded  as  first-class 
debentures  .  He  put  the  loss  from  the  change  in  percentages  at 
£2,415,000  a  year,  which  would  go  to  Italy  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
to  1  ranee,  and  pointed  out  that  France  would  receive  a  substantial 
surplus  over  her  War  Debt  liabilities  although  Great  Britain  would 
not  recehe  any  surplus  at  all.  He  also  rejected  the  proposals 
regarding  deliveries  in  kind  and  declared  that  the  limit  of  con¬ 
cession  had  been  reached.1 

(6)  The  First  Hague  Conference 

There  opened  at  The  Hague  on  the  6th  August,  1929,  the  inter¬ 
national  Conference  between  the  representatives  of  Germany  and  the 
creditor  Powers,  which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
all  outstanding  War  questions,  though  it  is  significant  of  the  uneasy 
atmosphere  in  which  the  Conference  opened  that  it  was  decided  to 
call  it  simply  ‘The  Hague  Conference’.  The  importance  attached  to 
the  Conference  was  shown  by  the  presence  of  three  Prime  Ministers, 
six  Foreign  Ministers  and  six  Finance  Ministers.  Great  Britain  was 
represented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Snowden,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Henderson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mi-.  Graham,  and  Sir  Eric  Phipps,  the  British  Minister  in 
Vienna.  The  French  delegation  was  led  by  Monsieur  Briand,  Prime 
Mmistei  and  Minister  for  F  oreign  Affairs ;  the  German  delegation 
by  Herr  Stresemann,  the  Foreign  Minister;  and  the  Belgian 
delegation  by  Monsieur  Jaspar,  the  Prime  Minister;  while  Italy’s 
chief  delegate  was  Signor  Mosconi,  the  Finance  Minister.  Although 

1  The  account  of  the  Young  Plan  and  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  first  Hague  Conference  has  been  compiled  from  published  material, 
and  it  does  not  attempt  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  either  case.  It  is  important,  however,  to  recollect  that,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  and,  no  doubt,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  no  account  or 
exposition  of  the  line  taken  by  the  British  delegates  on  the  Young  Committee 
had  been  made  public  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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cordiality  marked  the  preliminary  private  meeting,  there  was  great 
anxiety  as  to  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  with  regard 
to  the  allocation  of  Reparation  receipts  and  as  to  that  of  Germany 
with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland. 

Nor  was  the  Conference  left  long  in  doubt  on  the  first  score.  At 
the  private  plenary  conference  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day, 
Mr.  Snowden  took  advantage  of  the  decision  to  have  a  general 
discussion  in  order  to  make  a  statement  which  went  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  left  no  room  for  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  his  audience  as  to  either  the  nature  of  the  British  attitude  or 
the  determination  of  the  British  delegation  to  press  their  claims. 
He  made  it  clear  in  the  beginning  that  he  approved  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  annuities  to  be  paid  by  Germany,  which  he  regarded  as 
reasonable  and  within  her  capacity  to  pay,  and,  while  touching  on 
the  difficulties  of  transfer,  he  welcomed  the  abolition  of  control. 
But  he  declared  that  the  British  Government  were  in  no  way  com¬ 
mitted  beforehand  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Experts,  and  he  proceeded  to  outline  the  three  proposals  which 
they  had  difficulty  in  accepting.  He  attacked  first  of  all  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  unconditional  and  conditional  annuities  between  the 
creditors,  as  the  result  of  which  France  would  receive  500  million 
reichsmarks1  and  Italy  42  millions  out  of  the  total  unconditional 
annuity  of  660  millions,  leaving  only  ‘some  perfectly  negligible  sums 
to  be  divided  among  the  other  creditor  Powers’.  This  he  described 
as  utterly  indefensible  and  unexplained  by  the  experts,  and  he 
emphasized  the  loss  not  only  to  Great  Britain  but  also  to  some  of 
the  smaller  nations. 

Mr.  Snowden  then  criticized  severely  the  departure  from  the  Spa 
percentages,  the  alteration  of  which  had  never  previously  been  pro¬ 
posed,  declaring  that  the  experts  had  no  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  arrangement.2  He  pointed  out  that  under  the  proposed 

1  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Annex  viii  of  the  Young  Report  it  was  stated 
that  France  had  been  given  so  large  a  share  in  the  unconditional  annuity 
‘in  order  to  allow  her  to  mobilize  a  substantial  part  of  her  share  in  the  total 
annuity  ’  and  that  she  was  bound,  in  order  that  the  element  of  risk  involved 
in  the  possession  of  the  right  to  conditional  annuities  might  be  more  evenly 
spread,  to  maintain  at  the  proposed  Bank  for  International  Settlements  a 
guarantee  fund  in  foreign  currencies  to  the  value  of  500,000,000  reichsmarks 
(her  share  in  the  unconditional  annuity).  The  actual  money  was  not  to  be 
deposited  until  the  action  had  been  taken  leading  to  the  calling  together  of 
the  proposed  Advisory  Committee ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  postponement  of 
transfer  of  all  or  part  of  the  conditional  annuities,  this  fund  was  to  be  drawn 
on  to  make  good  the  deficit,  the  fund  being  subsequently  replenished  when  the 
postponed  amounts  were  eventually  transferred. 

2  It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  Spa  Agreement  of  the  16th  July,  1920, 
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scheme  Great  Britain  would  lose  £2,400,000  a  year,  while  France 
would  gain  £85,000  a  year,  Italy  £1,840,000,  and  Belgium  £610,000. 
The  Bntish  Dominions,  Japan,  Jugoslavia,  Greece,  Rumania,  and 
the  United  States  would  all  lose  small  amounts.  He  showed  also  that 
Great  Britain  had  made  debt  payments  to  America  before  her 
creditors  began  to  repay  her,  which  now  amounted  (with  interest) 
to  £200,000,000  and  for  which  no  allowance  had  been  made  in  the 
Young  Report.  He  objected,  further,  to  the  removal  of  certain 
limitations  on  deliveries  in  kind,  and  particularly  to  the  right  now 
conferred  on  creditor  countries  to  re-export  such  deliveries  as  they 
did  not  themselves  require.  He  concluded  by  proclaiming  the 
solidarity  of  all  British  parties  behind  him  in  his  demand  for  fair 
treatment  and  his  refusal  to  sacrifice  British  interests  any  further 
in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  annuities. 

^  The  effect  of  Mr.  Snowden’s  speech  was  to  clear  the  air,  though  the 
French  and  Italian  Press  attacked  him  violently.  ‘The  abscess  is 
broken'  was  one  phrase.1  Both  the  Italian  and  French  Finance 
Ministers  replied  to  his  speech,  but  confined  themselves  to  generalities, 
taking  their  stand  on  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Young 
Report.  But  subsequent  events  showed  that  even  then  the  other 
delegates  were  not  sure  how  much  in  earnest  Mr.  Snowden  was. 
They  would  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  prepared  to  risk  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Conference  for  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  a  year, 
and  they  hesitated  to  admit  that  Great  Britain  had  so  strong  a  moral 
case  as  to  be  ready  to  stake  all  upon  it.  In  some  quarters  she  was 
thought  to  be  preparing  an  elaborate  plot  as  the  result  of  which 
France  would  be  forced  to  evacuate  the  Rhineland  or  to  accept 
London  as  the  site  of  the  International  Bank.  The  Germans  stood 
nei  \  ousR  aside ,  f 01  such  relief  as  they  felt  at  not  being  protagonists 
was  overborne  by  the  thought  of  what  a  breakdown  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  would  mean  to  them  both  politically  and  financially. 

On  the  8th  August,  at  the  first  session  of  the  newly  appointed 
Financial  Committee,  Mr.  Snowden  returned  to  the  charge,  making 

and  the  Paris  Agreement  of  the  14th  January,  1925,  the  British  Empire  was 
to  receive  22  per  cent,  of  Reparations  proper  and  a  further  share  in  respect  of 
Belgian  War  Debt,  &c.,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  total  share  of  23  per  cent, 
of  all  receipts,  a  figure  which  was  reduced  to  20-45  under  the  Young  Report. 
The  Young  Committee  allocated  a  share  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole, 
but  it  was  well  known  that  they  had  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  giving  the 
Dominions  practically  their  full  Spa  percentage  (after  a  strong  protest  against 
any  reduction  by  the  British  experts),  but  on  the  basis  of  giving  Great  Britain 
only  cover  for  current  War  Debt  payments.  The  share  of  Great  Britain  was 
thus  reduced  from  20-45  per  cent,  to  17-5  per  cent. 

1  Le  Temps,  7th  August,  1929. 
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it  quite  clear  that  he  was  in  no  mood  to  compromise  on  any  of  his 
three  points.  He  reiterated  that  he  did  not  regard  the  Experts’ 
Report  as  indivisible  and,  replying  to  the  French  Finance  Minister’s 
references  to  France’s  sacrifices,  he  pointed  out  that,  by  the  War 
Debt  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France,1  the  present 
value  of  the  total  French  payments  to  Great  Britain  was  only 
£227,000,000  as  compared  with  a  debt  of  £600,000,000,  while  the 
present  value  of  the  total  Italian  payments  to  Great  Britain  was 
only  £78,000,000  as  against  a  War  Debt  of  £560, 000, 000. 2  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  sub -committee  of  Treasury 
experts  to  consider  and  submit  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  any 
questions  raised  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  method  of  payment  of 
the  annuities  provided  for  under  the  Young  Plan,  and,  without  the 
German  representatives,  to  revise  the  scheme  of  distribution  of  these 
annuities  so  as  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  the  existing  inter  - 
Allied  agreements.  Struck  by  this  thunderbolt,  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  adjourned  until  the  10th  August. 

On  the  9th  August  the  Political  Committee  continued  its 
work,3  but  as  far  as  financial  questions  were  concerned  only  private 
discussions  were  held,  from  which  there  emerged  one  ray  of  light  in 
the  shape  of  a  general  feeling  that  the  dispute  over  deliveries  in  kind 
at  least  could  be  settled.  France  took  a  firm  stand,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  Spa  percentages,  and  Monsieur  Briand  issued  a  gloomy 
statement  to  the  Press. 

The  resumed  meeting  of  the  Financial  Committee  on  the  10th 
August  provided  one  of  the  minor,  but  more  dangerous,  crises  of  the 
Conference.  It  had  been  arranged  that  discussion  should  be  restricted 
to  the  comparatively  safe  subject  of  deliveries  in  kind,  and  Mr. 
Graham’s  plea,  on  the  score  of  British  unemployment,  for  more 
strict  control  and  for  a  further  limitation  of  the  period  of  ten  years 
during  which  they  were  to  continue,  had  been  sympathetically  re¬ 
ceived.  The  French  Finance  Minister,  Monsieur  Cheron,  however, 

1  The  Anglo-French  debt  agreement  had  been  ratified  by  the  French 
Parliament  on  the  26tli  July,  1929. 

2  Mr.  Snowden  declared  that  the  Italian  payments  had  been  specially 
reduced  because  of  the  Italian  claim  that  under  the  Spa  percentages  (which 
they  had  never  accepted)  they  had  been  unfairly  treated.  This  was  one  of 
their  reasons  for  claiming  a  larger  percentage  under  the  Young  Plan.  The 
Italians  maintained  that  as  their  British  settlement  was  on  the  same  basis 
as  their  American  settlement,  Mr.  Snowden’s  statement  could  not  be  correct. 
But,  in  fact,  the  larger  payments  in  the  early  years  made  the  present  value 
of  the  payments  to  America  far  greater  proportionately  than  the  present  value 
of  the  payments  to  Great  Britain. 

3  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  II,  Section  (i). 
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in  his  speech,  made  a  detailed  reply  to  Mr.  Snowden’s  speech  of  two 
days  before,  pointing  out  that  Great  Britain  received  specially 
favourable  treatment  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Young  Plan,  and 
that  it  was  in  compensation  for  this  that  France  had  received  so 
large  a  share  of  the  unconditional  annuities.  He  also  declared  that 
the  confirmation  of  the  Spa  percentages  described  by  Mr.  Snowden 
as  having  been  accorded  by  Monsieur  Poincare  to  Mr.  Churchill  on 
the  19th  October,  1928,  was  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  a  British 
Memorandum  of  the  2nd  November,  1928,  which  referred  to  the 
annuity  destined  to  cover  Debts  and  Reparations,  but  did  not  men¬ 
tion  prior  charges  which,  he  said,  accounted  for  the  difference  between 
the  Spa  and  Toung  percentages.  Mr.  Snowden,  in  reply,  before 
pressing  again  for  an  early  decision,  refused  to  accept  any  of  the 
figures  put  forward  by  Monsieur  Cheron  and  characterized  Monsieur 
(  heron  s  interpretation  of  the  Balfour  Note  as  ‘rather  grotesque  and 
ridiculous  to  anyone  who  understood  its  full  character’.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  clearing  up  the  very  serious  mis¬ 
understanding  caused  by  these  words. 

The  French  Press  was  only  temporarily  diverted  by  this  incident 
fiom  its  attacks  on  Mr.  Snowden’s  policy,  and  now  turned  its 
attention  to  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Chancellor  had  exceeded 
his  mandate  and  that  Mr.  MacDonald  was  coming  to  The  Hague 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  settlement.  These  hopes  were  dashed, 
however,  by  the  publication  on  the  12th  August  of  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  MacDonald  to  Mr.  Snowden,  of  which  the  text  was  as 
follows  d 

The  I  inancial  Commission  will  make  a  most  serious  mistake  and  ma\ 
wieck  the  immediate  prospects  of  a  settlement,  unless  they  understand 
quite  finally  that  the  Experts’  Report  requires  readjustment  to  meet 
the  just  claims  of  this  country. 

Irrespective  of  party  or  section,  the  country  supports  the  case  you 
have  made.  Every  newspaper,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  backs  you.  AH 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  stand  by  you. 

I  hope  most  sincerely  that  your  colleagues  on  the  Financial  Commis¬ 
sion  will  see  that  they  have  to  face  a  position  when  the  most  elementary 
considerations  of  fair  play  as  between  country  and  country  compel  a 
reconsideration  of  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report. 

Our  action  hitherto  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  Europe  on  a  basis 
of  good  will  is  a  proof  that  we  wish  this  Conference  to  succeed,  both  on 
its  political  and  its  financial  side.  But  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  in¬ 
equitable  burden-bearing. 

This  telegram  produced  an  immediate  effect.  The  Financial  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  listening  to  the  German  delegate’s  conciliatory  reply 

1  The  Times,  13th  August,  1929. 
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with  regard  to  deliveries  in  kind,  adjourned  for  two  days,  and  private 
negotiations  were  begun,  with  Monsieur  Jaspar,  the  Belgian  Prime 
Minister,  as  intermediary.  The  French  Press,  too,  for  the  first  time 
began  to  talk  of  possible  concessions.1 

Conversations  and  attempts  by  the  experts  to  find  common 
ground  were  continued  without  interruption,  urged  on  by  a  note 
handed  to  Monsieur  Jaspar  on  the  14th  August  by  Mr.  Snowden  in 
which  he  intimated  that,  if  the  four  Powers  2  intended  to  make 
proposal's,  they  should  do  so  within  the  next  two  days.  The  reply  to 
this  was  the  dispatch  to  the  British  delegation  on  the  16th  August 
of  a  memorandum  containing  the  first  offer  of  the  four  Powers.  This 
memorandum  appears  to  have  been  vague  in  its  terms  and  was 
rejected  by  the  British  delegation  as  inadequate.  Opposing  estimates 
declared  that  its  proposals  represented  80  per  cent,  and  only  20  per 
cent,  of  the  claim  put  forward.  It  appears  to  have  met  Great  Britain's 
claim  for  (a)  an  increase  of  £2,400,000  a  year  in  her  total  share  and 
(. b )  the  application  of  the  Spa  percentages  to  the  unconditional 
annuities,  which  would  give  her  over  £6,000,000  a  year  as  against 
a  proposed  £900,000,  by  three  proposals.  (1)  It  pointed  out  that 
the  readjustment  already  made  in  the  Young  Plan  by  way  of 
a  capital  payment  of  £5,000,000  during  the  first  year  to  cover  British 
debt  liabilities  for  that  year  would  yield  £360,000  a  year.  This  was 
admitted  by  the  British  delegation  as  a  correction  which  reduced 
their  demand  to  £2,040,000.  (2)  A  large  share  was  offered  of  the 
surplus  arising  out  of  the  overlapping  of  the  Dawes  Plan  and  the 
.Young  Plan.3  (3)  A  further  offer  of  the  whole  of  the  margin  of 
£1,400,000 4  in  the  unconditional  annuities,  which  would  rise  to 
£5,000,000  as  the  service  of  the  Dawes  Loan  diminished.  The 
average  annual  margin  (to  be  reached  only  after  a  number  of  years) 
was  •  estimated  at  £2, 900, 000. 5  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Four 
Powers  made  no  offer  to  alter  the  Young  percentages  and  indeed 
made  it  clear  in  the  memorandum  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do 
so.  Their  offer,  so  far,  was  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Germany  and 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  Journal  des  Debats,  12th  August,  1929. 

2  i.e.  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Japan. 

3  By  a  fiction,  the  Young  annuities  were  calculated  as  from  the  1st  April, 
1929,  but  it  was  agreed  that  Germany  should  make  provisional  payments  on 
the  Dawes  scale  until  the  31st  August,  1929,  the  end  of  the  fifth  Dawes  year. 

4  That  is  to  say,  the  amount  available  from  the  unconditional  annuity 
after  the  deduction  of  the  French  and  Italian  shares  and  the  present  service 
of  the  Dawes  Loan. 

5  The  annual  yields  given  above  are  on  a  o-|  per  cent,  basis,  which  was  that 
employed  by  the  Young  Committee  and  by  the  British  delegation.  The  Four 
Powers  in  all  their  offers  worked  on  a  basis  of  6J  per  cent.  « 
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the  smaller  creditor  countries,  and  strong  apprehension  and  indigna¬ 
tion  was  expressed  in  Germany,  where  the  repayment  of  the  surplus 
mentioned  in  (2)  above  had  been  confidently  expected. 

Although  these  proposals  were  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  negotia¬ 
tions  continued.  The  experts  on  both  sides  met  in  an  endeavour  to 
assess  the  annual  value  of  the  proposals  made ;  but  eventually  they 
had  to  admit  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  uncertain  factors.  Public  opinion  in  Italy  now  became 
very  nervous  and,  while  the  Italian  Press  violently  attacked  British 
policy,  the  Italian  delegation  issued  a  statement 1  to  prove  that,  so 
far  from  benefiting  by  the  Y  oung  Plan,  they  would  receive  less  than 
under  the  Dawes  Plan.  Signor  Mosconi  also  visited  Mr.  Snowden  to 
put  his  case  with  regard  to  the  Italian  War  Debt. 

Meanwhile,  attention  was  diverted  to  a  fresh  issue  by  a  request 
from  Herr  Stresemann  for  a  meeting  of  the  six  principal  Powers  to 
consider  what  was  to  happen  on  the  1st  September,  the  date  laid 
down  for  the  change-over  from  the  Dawes  Plan  to  the  Young  Plan. 
The  Germans  claimed  that  in  any  case  they  were  only  bound  to  pav 
Reparations  on  the  Young  scale  from  that  date  and  would  no  longer 
be  responsible  for  the  costs  of  occupation.  This  meeting  was  held  on 
the  21st  August,  but  adjourned  without  a  decision  being  reached, 
after  Herr  Stresemann  had  put  his  case  based  on  Section  Eight, 
Paragraph  One  of  the  Young  Report.  The  other  view  was  that 
provisional  payments  on  the  Dawes  scale  should  continue,  which  the 
Germans  regarded  as  an  undue  strain  on  their  finances.  A  note  of 
reality  was  thus  again  introduced  into  what  was  otherwise  becoming 
a  somewhat  dreary  academic  squabble.  The  acknowledged  reason 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  six  Powers  was  the  de¬ 
cision  to  resume  private  negotiations  with  the  object  of  reporting  to 
a  further  meeting  next  day,  though  the  postponement  was  subse¬ 
quently  continued  until  the  23rd  August.2  On  that  day  a  further 
verbal  proposal  was  made  through  Monsieur  Jaspar,  which  differed 
little  from  the  previous  offer,  except  that  the  smaller  countries’  share 
was  replaced  by  an  Italian  offer  to  guarantee  a  payment  equal  to  her 
share  in  the  Czechoslovak  liability  for  the  liberation  debt  of  the 
Austrian  Successor  States,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at 
£350,000  a  year.  Mr.  Snowden  replied  that,  even  if  put  in  writing, 
this  offer  would  also  probably  prove  to  be  inadequate.  He  asked, 
however,  that  it  should  be  put  in  writing,  if  possible  in  an  improved 
form,  but  expressed  his  dislike  of  concessions  at  the  expense  of 

1  The  Times,  21st  August,  1929. 

2  The  meeting  was  finally  postponed  indefinitely. 
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Germany.  The  written  offer  was  forwarded  on  the  26th  August,1 
but,  though  slightly  different  in  form,  it  produced  the  same  concrete 
result  of  an  increase  in  the  total  annuity  of  £1,430,000  or  under 
60  per  cent,  of  the  British  claim,  on  the  Powers’  valuation.  On  the 
British  valuation,  it  amounted  only  to  £1,257,000  or  52-4  per  cent. 
The  unconditional  annuity  offered  amounted  to  only  £3,000,000  as 
against  a  claim  of  £6,000,000.  Moreover,  two  important  reservations 
were  made :  (a)  that  Germany  would  agree  to  pay  a  constant  uncon¬ 
ditional  annuity  of  £30,600,000  plus  the  varying  yearly  charge  of  the 
Dawes  Loan  (average  £2,900,000),  and  ( b )  the  acceptance  by  the 
smaller  countries  of  £500,000  a  year  as  their  share  under  the  Young 
Plan  instead  of  the  £2,250,000  allotted  to  them  under  the  Spa 
Agreement.  The  details  of  the  offer  were  as  follows:  (1)  the  British 
claim  was  to  be  reduced  by  £300,000  (Powers’  estimate  £360,000),  as 
already  agreed  after  the  first  offer,  in  view  of  the  increase  in  British 
receipts  in  the  first  year;  (2)  an  annuity  was  to  be  provided  by  the 
Belgian,  French  and  Italian  Governments  of  £720,000  instead  of  the 
capital  sum  of  £10,000,000  previously  offered  out  of  the  surplus  due 
to  the  overlapping  of  the  Dawes  and  Young  Plans,  provided  that 
Great  Britain  laid  no  claim  to  the  balance  of  £15,000,000  and  that 
Germany  renounced  her  claim  to  any  part  of  the  surplus ;  (3)  Italy 
was  to  contribute  out  of  her  share  of  receipts  from  the  Successor 
States’  liberation  debt  an  annuity  of  £350,000  with  some  form  of 
guarantee.  These  proposals  were  again  rejected  as  inadequate  by 
the  British  delegation  and  some  signs  of  nervousness  were  exhibited 
in  the  British  Press,  but  the  French  Press  suddenly  became  opti¬ 
mistic. 

On  the  following  day,  the  27th  August,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
5.30  p.m.,  at  the  request  of  both  Mr.  Snowden  and  Monsieur  Briand, 
to  put  an  end  to  an  intolerable  situation.  Unexpectedly,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  continued  and,  at  1.30  a.m.  on  the  28th  August,  it  was 
announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  Germany  on  two  points.  The  following  summary,  published  at  the 
time,  gives  in  concise  form  the  agreement  reached: 

It  was  agreed  in  principle  that  the  other  creditor  Governments  would, 
by  adjustments  to  be  made,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Germany  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  Young  Plan,  secure  to  Great  Britain  an 
additional  40,000,000  marks  (£2,000,000)  a  year,  of  which  36,000,000 
marks  (£1,800,000)  a  year  would  consist  of  capital  sums  or  annuities 
guaranteed  by  the  other  Governments. 

Britain  would  receive  as  unconditional  annuities  this  36,000  000 
marks,  18,000,000  marks  (£900,000)  from  the  balance  of  the  uncon- 

The  offer  was  made  by  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  but  Japan  stood  aside. 
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ditional  annuity  available  under  the  Plan  for  distribution  and  a  final 
additional  42,000,000  marks  (£2,100,000)  to  be  made  available  by  re¬ 
arrangement,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Germany,  without  increasing 
the  aggregate  total,  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  available  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  creditor  Governments  after  meeting  the  service  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  Loan  should  be  a  fixed  sum  each  year. 

Thus  Great  Britain  would  receive  in  all  96,000,000  marks  (£4,800,000) 
as  unconditional  annuity. 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  points  already  agreed  upon  in  regard  to 
deliveries  in  kind,  the  Italian  delegation  undertook  that  the  Italian 
htate  Railways  would  buy  1,000,000  tons  of  British  coal  every  year  for 
three  years  at  the  best  British  free  market  export  price  ruling  at  the  date 
of  each  contract.  A  final  agreement  embodying  these  points  is  now 
being  prepared. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Great  Britain  had  claimed  : 

A.  The  difference  for  Great  Britain  between  the  Spa  and  the 
Young  percentages,  i.e.  £2,400,000  a  year. 

B.  The  Spa  percentage  (23  per  cent.)  of  the  unconditional  annui¬ 
ties,  i.e.  £6,000,000  for  the  British  Empire  as  against  the 
£900,000  allotted  under  the  Young  Plan. 

C.  The  modification  of  the  system  and  period  of  deliveries  in 
kind,  especially  the  re-export  of  deliveries,  the  possibility  of 
their  uncontrolled  increase  in  the  event  of  a  moratorium, 
and  the  unfair  competition  of  Reparation  Coal  in  the  Italian 
market. 

The  agreement  provided : 

In  the  case  of  A — 

1.  £5,000,000 — increased  payment  under  the  Young  Plan  for  the 
first  year— the  annuity  value  of  which  was  calculated  at 
£360,000. 

2.  An  annuity  of  £1,440,000  paid  by  the  other  creditor  Powers, 
out  of  the  surplus  due  to  the  overlapping  of  the  two  Plans  and 
out  of  the  Czechoslovak  liability  to  Italy,  though  the  guarantee 
was  unconditional. 

These  two  items  together  made  a  total  of  £1,800,000,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  the  interest  on  the  interval  between  the  dates  of 
receipt  and  of  payment  to  America  on  debt  account  was  reckoned 
at  £2,000,000,  out  of  £2,400,000  claimed. 

In  the  case  of  B — 

1.  The  sum  of  £1,800,000  (total  receipts  under  A)  was  z'egarded 
as  unconditional. 

2.  Great  Britain  was  to  receive  £900,000  a  year  out  of  the 
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undistributed  surplus  of  the  unconditional  annuity.  This  was 
the  figure  originally  allotted  to  her. 

3.  £2,100,000  a  year  was  made  available  by  rearranging  the 
unconditional  annuity  and  removing  the  service  of  the  Dawes 
Loan  from  it.  This  sum  was  subsequently  reduced  by  £250,000 
a  year,  which  Mr.  Snowden  surrendered  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
Japanese  claim.  The  total  British  Empire  unconditional 
annuity  was,  therefore,  fixed  at  £2,750,000  plus  annual  pay¬ 
ments  of  £1,440,000  and  a  capital  payment  of  £5,000,000  to 
Great  Britain  regarded  as  unconditional. 

In  the  case  of  C — 

The  period  of  ten  years  during  which  deliveries  in  kind  were  to 
be  permitted  in  diminishing  degree  was  not  reduced ;  but  it 
was  agreed  that  the  existing  regulations  1  governing  them 
should  remain  in  force,  that  re-export  should  be  prohibited, 
that  the  period  should  not  be  extended  if  a  moratorium 
were  to  be  introduced,  and  that  the  Italian  State  Railways 
should  buy  1,000,000  tons  of  British  coal  every  year  for  three 
years. 

The  proposed  agreement,  however,  was  conditional  upon  Germany's 
adherence  on  two  points,  namely,  that  she  would  agree  to  give  up 
any  claim  on  the  surplus  arising  from  the  overlapping  of  the  two 
plans  and  that  she  would  agree  to  a  rearrangement  in  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  annuity  involving  at  the  outset  an  increase  of  £2,500,000  but 
no  increase  in  the  average  annuity.  There  was  some  excitement  in 
Germany  at  these  proposals,  which  were  regarded  as  increasing 
a  burden  which  the  Young  Report  represented  as  the  greatest  which 
she  could  bear.  But  the  terms  were  accepted  as  part  of  a  general 
agreement  which  included  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland 
by  June  1930  and  a  financial  agreement  with  regard  to  the  costs  of 
occupation  and  evacuation,  which  were  regarded  as  not  unsatis¬ 
factory  from  the  German  point  of  view.2 

The  final  agreements  were  signed  at  The  Hague  on  the  31st  August, 
1929.3  They  consisted  of  a  Protocol,  a  Financial  Agreement,  a  Joint 
Note  to  Dr.  Stresemann  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the  occupied 
territory,4  and  an  agreement  providing  for  the  submission  of  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  in  the  Rhineland  to  the  Locarno  Arbitration  Com- 

1  Tlie  Wallenberg  Regulations  (see  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  I  B,  Section 
(ii),  p.  118). 

2  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  184.  3  Cmds.  3392  and  3417  of  1929. 

4  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  p.  183. 
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missions.1  The  Protocol  laid  down  the  distribution  of  the  balance  2 
of  the  unconditional  part  of  the  annuities  as  follows : 


Reichsmarks. 


British  Empire 
Japan 
Jugoslavia 
Portugal 


55,000,000 

6,600,000 

6,000,000 

2,400,000 


70,000,000 


It  also  dealt  with  the  appointment  of  various  expert  committees 
necessary  either  for  winding  up  the  Dawes  Plan  or  for  working  out 
the  details  of  the  Young  Scheme  and  the  Protocol,  especially  with 
regard  to  deliveries  in  kind ;  and  it  provided  for  the  reassembly  of  the 
Conference  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  inviting  Powers. 

The  Financial  Agreement  between  the  Belgian,  British,  French, 
Italian  and  Japanese  delegations,  and  the  German  delegation  ‘in  so 
far  as  Germany  was  concerned  ’,  simply  recorded  the  agreement 
reached  on  the  28th  August,  and  fixed  the  total  unconditional  annuity 
at  612,000,000  reichsmarks  a  year  (excluding  whatever  sums  were 
required  for  the  service  of  the  Dawes  Loan)  instead  of  the  previous 
figure  of  660,000,000  reichsmarks  including  the  service  of  the  loan. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  Conference,  it  would  seem  that 
Great  Britain  obtained:  (i)  £2,000,000  out  of  the  £2,400,000  increase 
claimed  by  her  in  the  total  annual  payments;  (ii)  the  equivalent  of 
£4,550,000  out  of  the  annual  increase  of  £6,000,000  claimed  for  the 
British  Empire  in  the  unconditional  annuity;  and  (iii)  the  return  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  Dawes  Plan  and  the  Wallenberg  Regu¬ 
lations  with  regard  to  deliveries  in  kind  and  the  reversal  of  the  new 
conditions  proposed  by  the  Young  Plan,  although  the  period  of  ten 
years  during  which  such  deliveries  were  to  be  continued  in  diminish¬ 
ing  amounts  was  retained.  As  far  as  France  and  Italy  were  con¬ 
cerned,  they  each  renounced  a  part  of  their  interest,  though  they  did 
obtain  a  considerable  share,  in  the  disputed  surplus  resulting  from 
the  overlapping  of  the  two  plans,  which  had  previously  been  claimed 
by  Germany;  and  they  also  guaranteed  the  payment  of  certain 
annual  sums  to  Great  Britain,  while  Italy  undertook  to  make  certain 
purchases  of  British  coal  for  three  years.  On  the  other  hand  they 
had  preserved  the  fact,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Young  percentages  and 
had  not  themselves  given  up  directly  any  part  of  their  shares  in  the 

1  Op.cit.,  pp.  184—5.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  last  two  documents! 

2  The  Young  Report  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  unconditional 
part  of  the  annuities  with  the  exception  of  a  balance  which  was  reserved  for 
distribution  by  agreement  of  the  Governments  (Annex  vii,  paras.  1  and  2). 
It  is  this  balance  which  is  referred  to  above. 
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unconditional  annuities.  Germany  had  forgone  any  claim  on  the 
surplus  from  the  overlapping  of  the  two  plans  and  had  submitted  to 
a  rearrangement  in  the  total  unconditional  annuity,  but  she  had 
received  compensation  in  the  Evacuation  Agreements. 

Important  as  the  settlement  was  both  in  its  details  and  as  a  further 
step  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  War,  it  would  be  idle  to  ignore 
another  aspect  of  the  situation.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years 
Great  Britain  had  taken  a  stand  against  further  financial  sacrifice  in 
the  interests  of  a  European  settlement.  It  needed  determination  and 
plain  speaking  to  bring  home  this  change  to  Europe.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  popularity  at  the  time  in  England.  Abroad  there  was 
a  reaction  almost  as  great,  though  of  a  different  character.  In  con¬ 
temporary  affairs,  politics  and  economics  were  so  closely  intertwined 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  it  was  not  yet  possible  satisfactorily  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  re-orientation  of  minds  and  policies  which 
took  place  at  The  Hague  during  the  period  under  review. 

(c)  The  Bank  for  International  Settlements 

So  far  little  mention  has  been  made  of  the  most  potentially  impor¬ 
tant  proposal  advanced  by  the  Young  Committee,  namely,  the  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  for  International  Settlements.  The 
First  Hague  Conference  contented  itself  with  the  statement,  in  its 
Protocol,  that  the  Organization  Committee  for  the  Bank  referred 
to  in  Annex  1  of  the  Experts’  Report  should  be  appointed  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  from  then  onwards  the  development  of  this  question 
occupied  so  large  and  so  important  a  part  of  the  stage  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  deal  with  it  in  a  separate  section. 

It  will  be  recalled1  that  the  Young  Committee  had  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank  for  International  Settlements  not  only 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  scheme  with  regard  to  Reparations,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  ‘supplementing  with  additional  facilities  the 
existing  machinery  for  carrying  on  international  settlements,  and, 
within  limitations  of  the  sound  use  of  credit,  to  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  international  finance  and  the  growth  of  world  trade’.2 
The  Committee  also  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  become  ‘an 
increasingly  close  and  valuable  link  in  the  co-operation  of  Central 
Banking  institutions  generally — a  co-operation  essential  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  stability  of  the  world’s  credit  structure’.3 

It  may  be  well  here  to  resummarize  briefly  the  Bank’s  main  duties 
and  powers  as  envisaged  by  the  Young  Committee.4 

1  See  the  Survey  for  1929,  Part  I  B,  Section  (ii).  2  Young  Report,  p.  11. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  14.  4  See  the  Young  Report,  Annex  i. 
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In  the  matter  of  Reparations  the  Bank  for  International  Settle¬ 
ments  was  to  take  over,  as  trustee  for  the  creditor  countries  the 
practical  administration  of  the  Experts’  Plan,  acting  as  the  agency 
for  the  leceipt  and  distribution  of  funds  (including  deliveries  in  kind), 
assisting  m  the  commercialization  and  mobilization  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  annuities,  and  assuming  such  of  the  functions  of  the 
Reparations  Commission  as  would  still  be  necessary  after  the  abolition 
of  that  body.  For  this  purpose  it  was  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  central  banks  of  the  countries  concerned,  with  the  ordinary 
relationship  existing  between  a  bank  and  its  correspondents.  The 
method  of  dealing  with  Reparation  payments  was  to  be  as  follows. 
An  Annuity  Trust  Account  was  to  be  opened  into  which  all  payments 
due  from  Germany  under  the  Young  Plan  were  to  be  paid  in  foreign 
currencies,  except  for  the  reichsmark  payments  foreseen  for  particular 
purposes.  The  fund  was  to  be  employed  in  the  first  place  to  meet  the 
service  of  any  part  of  the  Reparations  debt  which  might  have  been 
mobilized,  and  then  to  pay  the  amounts  due  to  the  creditor  Powers 
under  the  Young  Plan.  No  interest  was  to  be  paid  on  funds  in  the 
Annuity  Trust  Account,  but  the  Bank  was  entitled  to  compensation 
for  its  services  from  this  account.  Further,  the  Bank  was  to  advise 
the  creditor  Powers  with  regard  to  the  time  and  method  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Powers  in  the  issue  of  loans.  Its 
functions  in  this  respect  were  subject  to  the  provisions  in  the  Young 
Plan  for  a  possible  moratorium,  by  which  Germany  had  the  right, 
on  giving  ninety  days’  notice,  to  postpone  the  transfer,  and,  in 
certain  circumstances  and  as  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  payment 
of  the  conditional  portion  of  her  annuities  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  years.  In  such  cases,  or  alternatively  on  receiving  a  special 
request  from  Germany  to  this  effect,  the  Bank  was  bound  to  convene 
a  Special  Advisory  Committee  to  report  upon  the  situation  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Governments  and  the  Bank. 

In  the  wider  field  the  Bank  was  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
the  international  movement  of  funds,  and  to  afford  a  ready  instru¬ 
ment  for  promoting  international  financial  relations.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  authorized  to  deal  with  or  through  central  banks,  and  with 
ordinary  banks  or  individuals  in  any  country  with  the  consent  of 
the  local  central  bank;  but  before  any  credit  operation  could  be 
undertaken  in  any  particular  market  the  consent  of  the  central 
bank  in  the  country  concerned  must  have  been  obtained.  It  was 
further  authorized  to  accept  deposits  from  central  banks  on  their 
own  or  on  clearing  account ;  to  deal  in  gold,  bills  of  exchange,  cheques 
drawn  or  endorsed  by  central  banks  and  long-term  securities;  to 
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rediscount  bills  for  central  banks ;  and  to  issue  its  own  long-  or 
short-term  obligations.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  to  use  its  powers 
of  investment  to  obtain  a  controlling  interest  in  any  business  in  any 
country ;  and,  in  general,  it  was  not  to  compete  with  existing  banking 
institutions.  The  Governments  and  central  banks  of  the  creditor 
countries  and  of  Germany  were  to  be  encouraged  to  keep  long-term 
deposits  with  the  new  Bank  by  a  system  of  participation  in  75  per 
cent,  of  the  surplus  profits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  de¬ 
posits,  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  being  employed  to  aid  Germany 
in  paying  the  last  twenty-two  annuities  under  the  Young  Plan,  pro¬ 
vided  she  kept  a  long-term  deposit  up  to  400,000,000  reichsmarks  in 
addition  to  an  obligatory  deposit  in  the  Annuity  Trust  Account.  The 
Bank,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  constrained  to  keep  a  minimum 
of  40  per  cent,  in  gold  or  foreign  exchange  against  deposits  payable  on 
demand  and  of  25  per  cent,  against  time  deposits  of  over  fifteen  days. 

The  share  capital  of  the  Bank  was  to  be  $100,000,000  or  its 
equivalent,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  central 
banks  of  the  seven  countries  represented  on  the  Young  Committee, 
though  they  might  allot  not  more  than  44  per  cent,  to  the  central 
banks  of  other  countries  which  had  stabilized  their  currencies  on 
a  gold  or  gold  exchange  basis.  The  shares  were  to  be  25  per  cent, 
paid  up  on  issue.  The  shares  carried  no  voting  rights,  but  the  central 
banks  concerned  were  to  have  voting  rights  proportionate  to  their 
original  participation.  The  Board  of  Directors,  whose  powers  in¬ 
cluded  that  of  altering  the  statutes  within  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Plan,  was  to  be  composed  of:  (a)  the  Governors  of  the  central 
banks  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium 
and  the  United  States ;  (6)  a  representative  of  finance  or  industry 
from  each  of  these  countries,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  central 
bank ;  (c)  during  the  period  of  the  German  annuities,  two  additional 
directors,  representing  commerce  or  industry,  one  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  one  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Reichsbank ;  and  ( d )  nine  other  directors  co-opted  by  the 
directors  enumerated  in  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  from  among  candidates  put 
forward  by  other  central  banks  participating  in  the  Bank.  Special 
provision  was  made,  in  the  event  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
America  standing  out  of  the  scheme,  for  the  co-option  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  banking,  and  also  for  the  substitution  of 
a  private  banking  firm  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  all  cases 
where  the  project  envisaged  action  by  the  central  banks.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  Organization  Committee, 
consisting  of  fourteen  members  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the 
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seven  central  banks,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  working  out  the 
project  in  detail,  drawing  up  a  charter  and  statutes,  and  preparing 
for  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Bank. 

As  soon  as  the  first  Hague  Conference  ended,  negotiations  were 
begun  for  the  establishment  of  this  Committee.  The  usual  dispute 
occurred  as  to  the  meeting-place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  day  of 
September  1929  that  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  first  meeting 
should  take  place  at  Baden-Baden  on  the  4th  October.  The  British 
delegates  were  Sir  Charles  Addis  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Layton.  Germany 
and  Belgium  were  represented  by  the  Governors  of  their  central 
banks,  and  France  by  the  Deputy  Governor,  but,  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  could  not  officially  participate  in  the  Bank,  two 
private  American  bankers,  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Traylor,  were  in¬ 
vited  to  take  pai’t  in  the  proceedings. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  time  for  the  informed  public  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  consider  the  scheme  and  for  opinions  to  crystallize. 
As  a  result,  two  main  schools  of  thought  developed.  A  large  body  of 
financial  and  industrial  opinion  in  most  countries  was  opposed  to 
the  whole  project  on  the  ground  that  the  Reparation  functions  of 
the  Bank  could  be  carried  out  by  a  smaller  organization  and  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  any  institution  charged 
with  the  larger  functions  proposed  for  the  Bank.  They  viewed  with 
misgiving  the  setting-up  of  an  institution  which  might  be  a  competitor 
in  the  gold  market  and  might  even  attempt  to  control  it,  with  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  volume  of  credit.  They  also  feared  that 
the  Bank  would  become  a  serious  rival  to  existing  banks  engaged  in 
foieign  business.  They  condemned,  in  addition,  the  proposed  consti¬ 
tution  as  putting  the  control  of  the  Bank  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  creditor  Powers  for  an  international  institution  of  the  sort  which 
was  contemplated.  On  the  other  side,  most  of  those  responsible  for 
the  financial  and  monetary  policy  of  the  various  countries  concerned 
and  many  practical  economists  strongly  supported  the  scheme  on 
a  longer  view,  holding  that  international  co-operation  was  no  less 
important  in  the  financial  than  in  the  political  sphere  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that,  while  in  practice  the  Bank  would  be  engaged  for  some  time 
in  learning  to  walk,  it  was  necessary,  in  establishing  it,  to  look 
forward  to  the  period  when,  world  opinion  having  advanced,  it 
would  be  able  to  run.  They  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  constitution 
pioposed  for  the  Bank  put  it  under  the  control  of  a  large  number  of 
cential  banks,  and  that  therefore  it  was  likely  to  be  a  most  conserva¬ 
tive  body  as  far  as  experiments  in  credit  policy  were  concerned.1 

1  At  the  time  of  writing,  in  1931,  there  had  not,  of  course,  been  time  for 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  its  sponsors  were  not  carried 
away  by  dreams,  but  felt  that  the  psychological  moment  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  framework  for  international  financial  co-operation 
had  arrived  and  might  not  recur  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  habit 
of  consultation  might  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  future  crises. 

The  Organization  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  4th 
October  and  immediately  decided  that  the  work  could  be  divided 
into  two  main  parts,  connected  with  the  statutes  and  with  the 
Reparation  agency  functions  of  the  Bank  respectively.  Accordingly, 
two  sub-committees,  the  Drafting  Sub-Committee  and  the  Trust 
Deed  Sub-Committee,  were  appointed.  During  the  earlier  days  the 
Drafting  Sub-Committee  chiefly  occupied  the  stage,  its  method  of 
procedure  being  to  work  on  the  ‘suggested  outline’  contained  in 
Annex  1  of  the  Young  Report  and  to  put  the  various  clauses  into  the 
form  of  statutes,  with  alterations  where  necessary.  These  alterations 
followed  four  main  lines,  (i)  In  the  first  place,  the  larger  functions 
of  the  Bank  were  expressed  with  more  circumspection.  The  promo¬ 
tion  of  co-operation  between  central  banks  and  the  provision  of 
additional  facilities  for  international  financial  operations  were 
introduced  as  the  first  among  the  objects  of  the  Bank,  while  the 
functions  of  the  Bank  with  regard  to  Reparations  were  clearly 
defined,  (ii)  This  was  closely  allied  with  the  second  question  which 
arose,  namely  the  relation  between  the  Bank  and  Governments. 
There  was  no  specific  reference  to  this  in  the  Young  Report,  but  the 
German  delegation  claimed  that  the  power  to  make  advances  to 
Governments  was  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  functions  of  the  Bank 
as  described  in  the  Report.  This  argument  would  seem  to  have  been 
based  on  the  proposed  power  of  the  Bank  to  give  credit  and  to  arrange 
temporary  assistance  in  transferring  the  annuities,1  and  on  the 
reference  to  the  opening-up  of  new  fields  of  commerce.2  This  thesis 
was  strongly  contested,  and  eventually  it  was  decided  absolutely  to 
prohibit  the  making  of  advances  to  Governments  or  the  opening  of 
current  accounts  in  the  names  of  Governments  (though  deposits 
might  be  made  in  connexion  with  international  trustee  agreements). 
Further,  the  French  were  anxious  with  regard  to  the  commercial 
functions  of  the  Bank;  and  at  their  instigation  the  Bank  was  prohibited 
from  issuing  its  own  notes  or  accepting  bills  of  exchange,  (iii)  The 
third  alteration  was  made  in  connexion  with  the  control  of  the  Bank. 

the  correctness  of  these  opposing  views  to  be  tested.  They  have  been  recorded 
here  merely  as  showing  the  forces  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank. 

1  Young  Report,  p.  13. 


2  Op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
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It  was  felt  that  the  dangers  of  political  interference  if  the  Govern¬ 
ments  were  given  any  ultimate  control  over  the  Bank  were  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  risks  inherent  in  establishing  an  important  inter¬ 
national  institution  independent  of  any  authority  except  the  central 
banks,  as  the  Plan  proposed.  Anxiety  had  already  been  expressed 
at  Geneva,  especially  among  the  smaller  Powers,  at  the  lack  of  any 
connecting  link  between  the  League  and  the  Bank.  Eventually  a 
compromise  was  reached  by  which  the  more  important  statutes  could 
not  be  altered  without  the  approval  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Board  and  a  majority  of  the  General  Meeting  and  also  without 
the  sanction  of  a  law  supplementing  the  Charter  of  the  Bank.  As 
the  Charter  to  be  granted  by  Switzerland  was  to  be  included  in  a  con¬ 
vention  between  Switzerland  and  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  Japan,  it  was  clear  that  major  alterations  could 
not  be  made  without  the  consent  of  those  Powers.  The  statutes 
affected  dealt  with  the  objects,  situation,  capital,  shareholding, 
foreign  operations,  powers,  control,  profits,  &c.,  of  the  Bank,  (iv)  The 
fourth  change  was  made  with  the  object  of  broadening  the  basis  of 
the  Bank  by  a  clause  emphasizing  the  desirability,  in  connexion  with 
the  issue  of  capital,  of  associating  with  the  Bank  the  largest  possible 
number  of  central  banks.  The  Board  was  also  empowered  to  elect 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  three  additional  directors  from  a  panel 
put  forward  by  the  Governors  of  participating  central  banks  other 
than  the  original  seven.  Otherwise,  the  Organization  Committee 
made  few  alterations  in  the  annex  to  the  Young  Plan,  except  that 
they  defined  more  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  the  veto  of  the 
central  bank  in  any  country  on  transactions  by  the  Bank  in  that 
country  was  to  operate.  The  latter  provisions  formed  a  strong  safe¬ 
guard  against  interference  in  foreign  money  markets.  Realizing  also 
that  the  reserve  provisions  of  the  Young  Plan  were  not  really  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  Bank  that  was  prohibited  from  issuing  notes,  the  Organiza- 
tion  Committee  merely  laid  down  that  the  Bank  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  with  particular  regard  to  maintaining  its  liquidity,  and  should 
retain  assets  appropriate  to  the  maturity  and  character  of  its 
liabilities. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Organization  Committee’s  work  was 
appreciably  to  restrict  the  original  scope  of  the  Bank.  Various  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  were  eliminated  and  the  Bank  became  more  of 
a  commercial  institution  and  less  of  an  administrative  authority. 
Its  relations  with  the  Governments  became  practically  those  of 
banker  and  client,  but  without  even  the  banker’s  power  to  make 
advances  to  his  clients.  Little  was  left  of  the  ‘elastic  element  between 
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the  payments  to  be  made  by  Germany  and  their  realization’,  or  of 
the  ‘instrument  for  opening  up  new  fields  of  commerce,  of  supply  and 
of  demand’.1 

The  Trust  Deed  Committee  had  meanwhile  been  making  somewhat 
heavy  weather.  Some  difficulty  arose  on  the  question  whether  it 
was  necessary  for  Germany  to  be  a  party  to  the  Deed.  This  might 
have  entailed  a  direct  obligation  upon  Germany  towards  the  Bank, 
which  would  have  had  to  take  steps  itself  to  deal  with  a  default 
instead  of  merely  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Powers  and  summoning 
an  advisory  committee  for  their  assistance.  The  parties  to  the  Trust 
Deed,  as  finally  drafted,  were  the  creditor  Governments  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Bank  on  the  other.  The  most  serious  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  encountered  in  an  endeavour  to  give  effect  through  the 
Bank  to  Article  6  of  Annex  1  of  the  Hague  Protocol  of  the  31st 
August,  1929,  which  provided  that  ‘the  payments  due  to  each  of  the 
Creditor  Governments  in  respect  of  their  net  war  debts  shall  be  made 
by  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  on  the  date  fixed  by 
the  various  Funding  Agreements  for  the  payment  of  the  war  debt 
annuities’.  This  attempt  had  in  the  end  to  be  abandoned,  on  account 
of  the  complexity  of  the  drafting,  the  refusal  of  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  to  allow  the  Bank  to  finance  the  arrangements  by  means  of 
advances  to  the  Governments,  and  more  especially  the  refusal  of 
the  American  delegation  to  permit  any  reference,  in  the  documents 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  Bank,  to  a  participation  by  the 
Bank  in  the  operations  of  paying  the  European  War  Debts  of  the 
United  States.2  The  document,  as  finally  drafted,  was  for  the  most 
part  a  technical  one,  dealing  only  with  the  receipt  and  distribution 
of  Reparation  payments  by  the  Bank,  while  leaving  the  later  dis¬ 
posal  of  their  shares  to  the  discretion  of  the  respective  Governments, 
and  laying  down  the  details  of  the  administration  of  Reparation 
accounts  both  in  ordinary  times  and  in  the  event  of  a  suspension 
of  the  transfer  of  any  conditional  annuity.  An  article  was  also 
inserted  setting  out  the  duties  of  the  Bank  with  regard  to  the 
mobilization  of  the  annuities. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  once  more  been  a  grave  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  location  of  the  Bank.  Paris  and  London  were  soon  ruled  out 

1  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

2  Tlie  article  referred  to  above  (Article  6  of  Annex  I  of  the  Protocol)  was 
subsequently  abolished  at  the  second  Hague  Conference  in  January  1930  in 
favour  of  an  arrangement  by  which  France  and  Italy  paid  their  War  Debts 
to  Great  Britain  in  equal  monthly  instalments.  (See  Agreements  concluded 
at  the  Hague  Conference,  January  1930  ( Cmd .  3484  of  1930,  Document  No.  10, 
Section  7). 
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of  the  discussion.  Amsterdam  was  considered  unsuitable  because  of 
Belgo-Dutch  difficulties,  and  the  Germans  objected  to  Brussels.  As 
an  example  of  the  state  of  confusion  which  existed  may  be  quoted 
the  proposal  that  the  administrative  staff  should  be  dispersed  among 
branches  and  that  the  head  office  should  be  a  mere  figurehead.1 
It  was  not  until  the  10th  November  that  Basle  was  agreed  upon 
as  the  site,  whereupon  the  Belgian  delegates  withdrew  from  the 
Confeience.  On  the  13th  November  the  Organization  Committee 
completed  its  labours,  having  drawn  up  three  documents:  the 
Statutes  of  the  Bank,  the  Trust  Agreement  and  the  Charter  to  be 
given  by  the  Swiss  Government  to  the  Bank.2 

These  documents  were  subsequently  brought  before  the  second 
Hague  Conference.  They  were  eventually  approved,  but  not  without 
a  curious  crisis.  On  the  13th  January,  1930,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Organization  Committee  of  the  Bank,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Reichsbank  Direktorium,  over  the  signature  of  Dr.  Schacht,  threaten¬ 
ing  that  the  Reichsbank  might  not  participate  in  the  Bank  for  Inter¬ 
national  Settlements  unless  certain  political  questions — particularly 
the  sanctions  dispute  and  the  Anglo-German  discussions  regarding 
the  liquidation  of  German  property  in  Great  Britain — were  settled 
in  accordance  with  Germany’s  claims.  As  the  Reichsbank  had,  under 
the  German  legislation  passed  in  accordance  with  the  Dawes  Plan, 
been  given  special  independent  powers,  it  was  thought  for  a  time 
that  the  German  Government  would  be  forced  to  nominate  two 
semi-official  banking  organizations,  the  Reichskredit  Gesellschaft  and 
the  Prussian  State  Bank,  to  take  its  place  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Young  Plan.  But  it  was  later  decided  that  the  German  Government 
would  be  within  its  rights  in  passing  legislation  requiring  the  Reichs¬ 
bank  to  participate  in  the  new  Bank.  On  the  following  day,  the 
14th  January,  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Schacht  had  bowed  before 
the  inevitable  and  had  agreed  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
law,  if  passed.  The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  approve  the 
various  documents  drawn  up  by  the  Organization  Committee.  The 
Charter  was  included  in  a  Convention  with  regard  to  the  Bank, 
which  was  then  signed  between  the  creditor  Powers  and  Switzerland, 
the  Statutes  being  appended  as  an  annex.  The  draft  Trust  Agreement, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  attached  to  the  main  agreement  between 

1  The  Times,  18th  October,  1929. 

2  The  texts  of  these  documents  are  to  he  found  in  Cmd.  3484  of  1930: 
Agreements  concluded  at  the  Hague  Conference,  January  1930.  The  Statutes 
form  the  Annex  to  Document  No.  3,  the  Trust  Agreement  is  Annex  VIII  to 
No.  2,  and  the  Charter  is  contained  in  the  Convention  with  Switzerland 
respecting  the  Bank,  Document  No.  3. 
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Germany  and  the  creditor  Powers  of  the  20th  January,  1930. 
Arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Bank  then  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
on  the  26th  February  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  the  six 
creditor  countries  on  the  Board  were  announced.1  The  British, 
French,  Belgian  and  Italian  senior  representative  was  in  each  case 
the  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank.  Japan’s  senior  director  was  the 
London  representative  of  the  Bank  of  Japan.  The  Governors  had 
also  invited  Mr.  Gates  McGarrah,  who  was  then  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Leon  Fraser  to  accept 
the  American  directorships.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Administrative 
Council  was  held  at  Basle  on  the  22nd  April,  when  Mr.  McGarrah 
was  elected  Chairman  ;2  and  Monsieur  Quesnay,  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  was  appointed  General  Manager,  in  spite  of  German  opposi¬ 
tion.  Herr  Melchior  (Germany),  Mr.  Fraser  (United  States),  and 
Sir  Charles  Addis  (Great  Britain)  were  appointed  Vice-Chairmen. 
The  Bank  itself  was  opened  on  the  17th  May,  1930. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  functions  designated  for  the 
Bank  by  the  Young  Committee  was  that  of  acting  as  agent  for  the 
creditor  Powers  in  connexion  with  any  bond  issue  which  might  be 
made  with  a  view  to  the  capitalization  of  any  part  of  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  annuities.3  Under  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed4  the  Bank 
was  required  to  carry  out  this  function  and  had  also  certain  specific 
duties  allotted  to  it  in  connexion  with  such  an  issue,  such  as  that 
of  advising  the  creditor  Powers  when  it  seemed  to  be  practically 
possible  to  make  such  an  issue,  and  that  of  acting  as  trustee  for 
the  bondholders.  The  Trust  Deed  also  laid  down  that  the  various 
Governments  having  a  share  which  had  not  then  been  mobilized 
in  the  unconditional  annuities  might  participate  in  the  issue  in 
proportion  to  the  following  figures:  France  500,  Great  Britain  84, 
Italy  42,  Japan  6-6,  Jugoslavia  6,  Portugal  2-4.  Germany  had  also 
received  the  right  to  participate  in  any  loan  to  the  extent  of  one -third 
of  the  total  issue. 

On  the  28th  April  a  communique  was  issued  by  the  Bank  for  Inter¬ 
national  Settlements  stating  that  a  meeting  of  bankers  would  be 
held  in  Brussels  on  the  1st  May,  to  discuss  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  loan  of  £60,000,000.  This  duly  took  place,  but  delays  were 
caused  by  a  meeting  of  Treasury  Experts,  which  assembled  in  Paris 

1  See  The  Times  and  The  Manchester  Guardian,  27tli  February,  1930. 

2  Mr.  McGarrah’ s  acceptance  of  this  post  involved  his  resignation  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

3  Young  Re-port,  Section  IX  and  Annex  III. 

4  Agreements  concluded  at  the  Hague  Conference,  January  1930  (Cmd.  3484 
of  1930),  Document  2,  Annex  VIII. 
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on  the  6th  May  but  experienced  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
legal  requirements  with  regard  to  loans  of  the  various  countries 
concerned,  and  also  in  settling  certain  other  points,  such  as  whether 
the  loan  should  be  international,  in  the  sense  that  the  issues  on 
different  markets  should  be  interchangeable.  Some  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  stood  out  for  the  right  accorded  to  them  in  the  Trust  Deed 
of  limiting  the  issues  in  their  markets  to  the  amounts  up  to  which 
they  were  entitled  to  participate.  The  various  committees  did  not 
complete  their  tasks  until  well  into  June.  The  agreements  for  the 
loan  were  finally  signed  on  the  4th  June  and  the  issue  made  on 
the  13th  June,  1930.  The  loan  was  to  yield  $300,000,000,  of  which 
$100,000,000  was  to  go  to  Germany  and  $200,000,000  to  the  six 
creditor  Powers ;  and  it  was  described  as  the  direct  and  unconditional 
obligation  of  the  German  Government,  for  which  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  German  Government  were  pledged.  The  loan  was  a 
thirty-five-year  loan,  bearing  interest  at  54  per  cent.,  and  the  service 
was  to  be  paid  as  to  one -third  directly  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
German  Government  and  as  to  two-thirds  out  of  the  unconditional 
annuities  paid  to  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

The  loan  was  divided  into  parts  which  were  issued  simultaneously 
in  the  various  money  markets  of  the  world  in  the  following  amounts : 
Great  Britain  £12,000,000 ;  Germany  36,000,000  reichsmarks ;  France 
2,515,000,000  francs;  United  States  $98,250,000;  Italy  110,000,000 
lire;  Belgium  35,000,000  belgas;  Sweden  110,000,000  kroner;  Switzer¬ 
land  92,000,000  Swiss  francs;  Holland  73,000,000  florins.  Great 
Britain  received  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  her  share.  The 
proceeds  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  issues  were  retained  by 
those  countries,  which  also,  with  Japan,  Jugoslavia,  and  Portugal, 
absorbed  the  portions  issued  in  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Holland. 

(d)  The  Second  Hague  Conference 

During  the  closing  stages  of  the  first  Hague  Conference  it  was 
realized  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  further  Conference  to  deal 
with  the  real  work  of  putting  the  Experts’  Plan  into  force,  and  also 
that,  if  this  new  Conference  was  to  be  a  success,  far  more  preparation 
would  be  necessary  than  had  been  made  for  the  first  Conference.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  set  up  six  committees,1  including  two,  the 
Organization  Committee  for  the  adaptation  of  the  German  laws  2  and 

1  Protocol  of  the  Hague  Conference,  31st  August,  1929  ( Gmd .  3392  of  1929). 

2  This  was  subsequently  divided  into  three  sub-committees  on  (a)  the 
Reichsbank,  (b)  the  German  Railways,  and  (c)  the  Controlled  Revenues. 
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the  Organization  Committee  for  the  Bank  for  International  Settle¬ 
ments,  which  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Young  Report,  dhe  four 
other  committees  were  appointed  to  deal  respectively  with  (1)  de¬ 
liveries  in  kind,  (2)  debts  and  liabilities  to  the  Allies  under  the  treaties 
of  St.  Germain,  Trianon  and  Neuilly,  (3)  the  liquidation  of  the  past 
and  measures  of  transition,  and  (4)  a  Committee  of  Jurists  to  draft 
the  detailed  texts  to  be  embodied  in  the  Final  Protocol.  These  com¬ 
mittees  sat  for  the  most  part  in  Paris.  The  main  exceptions  were  the 
Organization  Committee  for  the  adaptation  of  the  German  laws, 
which  sat  in  Berlin,  and  the  Organization  Committee  for  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements,  which  sat  in  Baden-Baden.1  It  had 
been  hoped  that  the  new  Conference  would  be  able  to  assemble  during 
the  autumn  or  early  winter  of  1929,  but  progress  was  slow  in  the 
committees,  and  it  was  not  until  the  16th  December  that  the  experts 
of  the  creditor  Powers  were  able  to  meet  in  Paris  to  consider  the 
various  reports  and  see  how  far  agreement  was  possible. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  Repara¬ 
tions  had  been  taking  place  in  Germany.  The  Nationalist  Party, 
under  Herr  Hugenberg,  had  taken  up  an  attitude  of  opposition  to 
the  Young  Plan  and  had  introduced  into  the  Reichstag  a  ‘  Bill  against 
the  Enslavement  of  the  German  People’.  The  rejection  of  this  Bill 
on  the  30th  November,  1929,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Reichstag  led  to  a  split  in  the  Nationalist  Party.  One  section  thence¬ 
forth  rejected  the  leadership  of  Herr  Hugenberg;  but  he  retained 
a  sufficient  following  to  continue  his  attack  on  the  Plan  and  to  insist 
on  a  Referendum  on  his  Bill.  The  small  number  of  votes  cast  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  when  the  Referendum  took  place  on  the  22nd 
December — less  than  6,000,000  out  of  the  42,000,000  required  to  put 
the  Bill  into  force — showed  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
German  people  were  prepared  to  accept  the  Plan  as  the  best  terms 
which  could  be  obtained.  Before  the  Referendum  had  taken  place, 
however,  a  further  sensation  had  been  caused  by  the  intervention 
of  the  stormy  petrel  of  German  politics  at  that  time,  Dr.  Schacht. 
Dr.  Schacht  pubhshed  in  the  Press  on  the  5th  December  a  summary 
of  a  memorandum  which  he  had  prepared,  with  all  the  authority  of  his 
independent  position  as  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  in  negotiation  with  the  Government  on  the  questions  with 
which  he  dealt.  In  this  memorandum  he  protested  against  altera- 

1  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements  has  been  told  in  a  separate  section  and  is 
therefore  omitted  here  (see  above,  pp.  508-17).  Similarly,  the  story  of 
Eastern  Reparations  forms  a  separate  subject  and  has  been  reserved  for 
treatment  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Survey. 
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tions  which,  he  asserted,  had  been  made  in  the  Young  Plan  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  disadvantage.  The  alleged  alterations  included  such  matters 
as  the  renunciation  of  the  surplus  due  to  the  overlapping  of  the 
Dawes  Plan,  the  increase  in  the  unconditional  annuities,  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  on  the  liquidation  of  German  property,  and  the 
Belgian  mark  agreement.  Dr.  Schaclit  declared  that  he  had  signed 
the  Young  Plan  on  the  understanding  that  it  could  not  be  altered  and 
also  that  the  German  Government  would  put  into  effect  far-reaching 
financial  reforms,  which  had  not  been  carried  out.  It  was  the  last 
charge  which  created  the  greatest  sensation  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Government’s  spirited  defence,  led  eventually,  on  the  22nd  Decem¬ 
ber,  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hilferding,  the  Finance  Minister. 

Fortunately  these  internal  disturbances  in  Germany  did  not  affect 
the  preparations  for  the  Conference,  which  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  The  Hague  on  the  3rd  January,  1930.  Although  this  meeting  was 
officially  referred  to  as  the  Second  Session  of  the  Conference  of  The 
Hague  1929-30,  it  was  commonly,  and  more  conveniently,  known  as 
the  second  Hague  Conference.  No  less  than  twenty  Governments 
were  represented  at  the  opening  session,  and  this  number  was  subse¬ 
quently  increased  by  a  delegation  from  the  Swiss  Government,  which 
was  invited  to  attend  the  closing  meetings  hi  order  to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  the  Charter  to  be  granted  by  the  Swiss  Government  to  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements.  The  newcomers  at  this  Confer¬ 
ence  were  some  of  the  British  Dominions  and  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  interested  in  Eastern  Reparations.  The  British  delegation 
consisted  of  Mr.  Snowden  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  Mr.  Graham 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  and  Sir  Eric  Phipps  (British 
Minister  in  Vienna).  The  French  delegation  was  led  by  Monsieur 
Tardieu  (Prime  Minister)  and  Monsieur  Briand  (Foreign  Minister), 
and  the  German  delegation  by  Dr.  Wirth  (Chancellor)  and  Dr.  Curtius 
(Foreign  Minister).  Monsieur  Jaspar,  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister, 
again  presided.  On  the  opening  day,  it  was  decided  to  allot  the 
work  of  the  Conference  to  two  committees.  The  first  committee,  on 
German  Reparations,  met  under  the  chairmanship  of  Monsieur 
Jaspar ;  the  second,  on  non-German  Reparations,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Monsieur  Loucheur  (the  French  Minister  of  Labour).1 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  atmosphere  at  this  Conference  was 
very  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed  in  August  1 929.  A  number 
of  difficult  questions  arose,  both  technical  and  general,  and  some 
heat  was  -engendered ;  but  it  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  all 

1  As  has  been  stated  above,  the  consideration  of  non-German  Reparations 
is  postponed  until  the  next  volume  of  the  Survey. 
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the  parties  concerned  were  determined  to  reach  agreement,  and  there 
was  an  atmosphere  almost  of  unreality  behind  some  of  the  most 
acrimonious  discussions.  During  the  early  days  informal  talks  be¬ 
tween  the  protagonists  were  more  frequent  than  formal  debates  in 
committee,  and,  if  attempts  were  made  by  various  countries  to  make 
it  appear  that  not  they  but  other  countries  were  creating  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  Press  in  all  countries  was  both  restrained  and  optimistic. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  not  difficult  problems  to  be 
solved.  There  were,  in  fact,  found  to  be  five  major  problems  (in 
addition  to  a  number  of  minor  ones),  as  follows:  (i)  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  in  case  of  a  wilful  default ;  (ii)  the  machinery  for  establishing 
a  default ;  (iii)  the  safeguarding  of  the  pledged  securities ;  (iv)  the 
payment  dates  of  the  German  annuities,  and  (v)  the  payment  of 
arrears  under  a  moratorium.  The  minor  questions  included  the  giving 
of  an  undertaking  by  Germany  to  maintain  the  mint  parity  of  the 
gold  mark,  the  German-Belgian  mark  agreement,1  the  linking  of  the 
German -American  debt  agreement  with  the  provisions  of  the  Young 
Plan,  and  the  degree  of  control  to  be  exercised  over  the  railways.  For 
these  minor  questions  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  signed  at  The  Hague,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  later  in  this 
section.  The  major  problems  require  fuller  treatment. 

(i)  The  question  of  sanctions  was  probably  the  most  difficult  of 
those  which  faced  the  Conference.  Under  Article  430  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  the  Allies  had  the  right  for  fifteen  years  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  occupation  to  reoccupy  the  Rhineland,  if  the  Reparation 
Commission  declared  Germany  to  be  in  whole  or  partial  default  with 
her  Reparation  payments.  Under  the  Young  Plan,  the  Reparation 
Commission  was  to  be  terminated,2  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
Article  430  or  of  what  was  to  happen  in  the  case  of  a  wilful  default.3 
Nationalist  opinion  in  Germany  was  demanding  the  repeal  of  Article 
430  and  the  German  delegation  at  The  Hague  felt  constrained  to 
press  this  upon  the  creditor  Powers.  Nationalist  opinion  in  France, 
however,  was  equally  strong  in  demanding  the  retention  of  the  power 
of  re-occupation  and  the  preservation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  treaty, 
so  that  the  French  Government  were  forced  to  resist  the  German 
claim.  The  British  attitude  was  to  regret  the  raising  of  the  issue 

1  The  text  of  the  agreement  reached  on  the  13th  July,  1930,  on  the  Belgo- 
German  mark  question  is  reproduced  in  Documents  on  International  Affairs 
1929,  pp.  55-66. 

2  Young  Deport,  Sec.  6  c. 

^  3  The  question  would,  of  course,  only  arise  in  the  case  of  a  wilful  default  by 
Germany  and  not  in  the  case  of  a  genuine  application  for  a  moratorium  in 
respect  of  the  conditional  annuity,  as  envisaged  in  the  Young  Plan. 
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altogether,  regarding  the  contingency  of  a  deliberate  default  as  too 
remote  to  be  worth  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that  question  (ii)— 
the  machinery  for  establishing  a  default— became  of  importance  at 
this  point,  for  the  Young  Plan  made  no  reference  to  the  problem  of 
who  was  to  decide  whether  Germany  was  in  default.  The  negotiations 
on  these  two  points  were  long,  though  they  were  conducted  in  private 
and  not  in  committee.  Finally,  on  the  15th  January,  they  were 
settled  by  the  signature  of  two  declarations,  one  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  live  creditor  Powers  and  one  by  the  representatives  of 
Germany.  The  creditor  Powers  undertook,  on  the  extreme  hypothesis 
of  action  being  taken  by  the  German  Government  which  they 
regarded  as  intended  to  destroy  the  Young  Plan,  to  submit  the  point 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  reserving  to  them¬ 
selves  the  power  to  resume  full  liberty  of  action  in  the  event  of  the 
Court  deciding  in  their  favour.1  The  German  declaration  regarded 
the  eventuality  suggested  as  impossible,  but  nevertheless  accepted 
the  procedure  outlined,  if  it  should  occur. 

(iii)  The  safeguarding  of  the  assigned  revenues  involved  rather 
similar  questions.  Under  the  Young  Plan,  these  revenues  were  to 
be  controlled  by  a  ‘negative’  pledge  alone,  i.e.  they  could  not  be 
pledged  as  security  for  any  other  loan,  but  were  not  actively  pledged 
as  security  for  the  annuities  nor  subject  to  any  foreign  control.  It  was 
feared  that  this  arrangement  might  render  mobilization  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  the  outcome,  the  creditors  demand  for  the  active  assignment 
of  these  revenues  was  withdrawn,  but  Germany  undertook  to  mobi¬ 
lize  a  portion  of  the  bonds  before  the  31st  October,  1930,  and  not  to 
issue  any  other  foreign  loan  in  the  meantime,  with  the  exception  of 
a  loan  for  500  million  marks  which  had  already  been  arranged  with 
the  Swedish  Match  Company,  on  the  guarantee  of  the  company  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  such  that  financial  markets  would 
not  be  disturbed. 

(A )  The  dates  of  payment  of  the  German  annuities  caused  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  The  Young  Plan  had  provided  for  equal  monthly 
payments,  but  had  not  mentioned  the  date  in  each  month  on  which 
these  payments  were  to  be  made.  The  creditor  Powers  claimed  that 
the  tables  used  in  Paris  had  all  been  based  on  payment  on  the  15th 
of  each  month.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  it 
had  been  understood  that  payment  was  to  be  made  on  the  30th  of 
each  month.  The  matter  was  of  some  importance,  as  the  annual 
interest  involved  amounted  to  a  sum  variously  estimated  at  from 

1  For  the  texts  of  the  declarations  see  Agreements  concluded  at  the  Haque 
Conference,  January  1930.  ( Cmd .  3484  of  1930.) 
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5  million  to  8  million  marks.  Germany  eventually  yielded  on  this 
point  but,  by  an  illogical  compromise,  the  Railway  Transport  Tax 
was  made  payable  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

(v)  The  payment  of  arrears  under  a  moratorium  involved  a  point 
which  also  gave  rise  to  disputes  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Young 
Report.  In  the  event  of  Germany  putting  into  force  her  right  to 
a  moratorium  in  respect  of  the  conditional  annuity  for  two  years,1 
could  a  fresh  moratorium  be  declared  as  soon  as  one  month’s  arrears 
had  been  repaid  and  so  on  month  by  month  (the  German  contention), 
or  must  the  whole  of  one  year’s  arrears  be  repaid  first  (the  creditors’ 
claim)  ?  The  jurists  disagreed  in  their  interpretation.  After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  the  matter  was  left  open. 

These  problems  occupied  the  attention  of  the  delegates  for  over 
a  fortnight.  During  this  period  there  were  only  two  crises.  The  first 
was  a  minor  one  caused  by  an  incorrect  report  by  the  Havas  Agency 
of  a  speech  by  Monsieur  Tardieu,  which  gave  serious,  though  tem¬ 
porary,  offence  to  the  Germans.  The  other  was  due  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Dr.  Schacht  and  is  recorded  in  the  section  on  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements.  On  the  21st  January,  1930,  the  Con¬ 
ference  adjourned  after  the  signature  of  fourteen  agreements  with 
nineteen  annexes.  These  documents  were  summarized  in  the  British 
Blue  Book  containing  the  texts,2  and  for  convenience  that  part  of 
the  summary  which  deals  with  the  German  Reparations  is  here 
reproduced : 

The  Hague  Conference  of  January  1930  marks  a  decisive  stage  in 
the  financial  reconstruction  of  Europe  after  the  War.  At  this  Conference, 
after  less  than  three  weeks’  discussion,  fourteen  agreements  were  unani¬ 
mously  approved  and  signed  by  representatives  altogether  of  no  less 
than  twenty  Governments:  viz.  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  India, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Jugoslavia, 
Poland,  Portugal,  and  Roumania.  These  agreements  provide  not  only 
for  the  definite  settlement  of  the  reparation  liabilities  of  the  German 
Government  and  for  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  as  proposed  in  the  Young  Plan,  but  also  for  the  settlement 
of  the  reparation  liabilities  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  and  for 
the  consolidation  or  cancellation  of  the  so-called  ‘  liberation  ’  debts  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Poland  and  Roumania.  These  agreements, 
taken  together,  represent  ‘a  general  liquidation  of  the  financial  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  War  and  the  subsequent  Treaties  of  Peace’,  which, 
as  the  Experts  declared,  was  required  to  ‘ensure  the  definite  return  of 
Europe  to  normal  financial  and  economic  conditions’,  so  that  it  may  be 

1  Young  Report,  Annex  IV. 

2  Agreements  concluded  at  the  Hague  Conference,  January  1930  ( Cmd .  3484 
of  1930),  pp.  4-8. 
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said  that  the  aim  of  the  Conference  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily 
attained. 

The  present  introduction  is  intended  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  documents  in  this  volume. 

Ihe  first  of  these  documents  is  the  ‘Final  Act’  itself,  which  is  a  formal 
statement  of  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  Conference  and  of 
the  results  attained  by  it  at  its  two  sessions.  It  accordingly  recites  the 
appointment  of  the  Experts’  Committee  of  1929,  and  the  agreement 
concluded  in  August  last  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  and  the 
approval  in  principle  of  the  Experts’  Plan.  It  then  proceeds  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  various  agreements  concluded  at  the  January  session  of 
the  Conference. 

(A.)  German  Reparation. 

The  Agreement  with  Germany  (Document  No.  2)  provides  for  the  put¬ 
ting  into  force  of  the  ‘New  Plan’  (by  which  term  is  designated  the 
Experts  Plan  of  7th  June,  1929,  together  with  the  Hague  Agreements 
of  31st  August,  1929,  and  20th  January,  1930)  as  a  complete  and  final 
settlement  of  the  financial  liabilities  of  Germany  relating  to  the  War. 
The  New  Plan  fixes  for  the  first  time  the  reparation  liabilities  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  form  of  certain  specified  annuities  payable  in  each  of  the 
years  1929  to  1987.  These  annuities  are  those  fixed  in  the  Young  Plan 
which  the  Experts  stated  that  they  had  ‘  every  reason  to  believe  can  in 
fact  be  both  paid  and  transferred  by  Germany’,  but  the  amounts  due  to 
the  United  States  of  America  have  been  omitted  as  being  covered  by 
a  separate  arrangement.  These  annuities  constitute  a  definite  and  fixed 
obligation  of  Germany,  linked  up  with  her  commercial  credit,  except 
that  Germany  will  have  the  right,  in  case  of  need,  to  postpone  transfer 
or  payment  of  a  part  of  the  annuities  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years.  The  German  Government  by  a  clause  in  the  Agreement  declare 
that  they  are  determined  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  avoid  having 
recourse  to  such  postponement. 

The  payments  of  Germany  are  in  future  to  be  made  to  and  distributed 
by  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  and  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  and  all  other  existing  organs  of  foreign  control  over  Germany 
are  to  be  disbanded.  Any  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  New  Plan  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  New  Plan  is  to  come  into  force  after — 

(1)  the  ratification  of  the  Agreement  by  Germany  and  the  enactment 

of  the  German  Laws  required  to  give  effect  to  it ; 

(2)  the  ratification  of  the  Agreement  by  four  of  the  following  Powers : 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan; 

(3)  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

There  are  twelve  annexes  attached  to  the  Agreement. 

Annex  I  contains  a  declaration  by  the  Belgian,  British,  French, 
Italian  and  Japanese  Governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  German 
Government  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  effect  that  under  the  regime  of 
the  New  Plan  the  powers  of  the  Creditor  Governments  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Plan;  but  it  is  agreed 
that,  on  the  extreme  hypothesis  of  a  decision  by  the  Permanent  Court  of 
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International  Justice  that  the  German  Government  has  committed  acts 
revealing  its  determination  to  destroy  the  New  Plan,  the  Creditor 
Governments  would  resume  their  full  liberty  of  action. 

Annex  II  contains  various  technical  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
transition  from  the  Dawes  Plan  to  the  new  regime. 

Annex  III  contains  the  ‘Debt  Certificate’  to  be  delivered  by  the 
German  Government.  This  document  sets  out  formally  the  obligations 
of  Germany  as  they  result  from  the  New  Plan.  For  the  most  part  it 
follows  the  terms  of  the  Young  Plan  textually:  but  it  formulates  with 
more  precision  the  position  of  Germany  in  case  of  a  postponement,  and 
functions  of  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  which  has  to  be  appointed 
in  such  a  contingency. 

Annex  IV  contains  the  Debt  Certificate  to  be  delivered  by  the  German 
Railway  Company. 

Annexes  V  and  VI  relate  to  the  amendments  of  the  German  Bank 
Law  and  the  German  Railway  Law  required  by  the  Young  Plan  and 
provide  that  certain  Articles  of  these  Laws  can  only  be  amended  by 
a  special  procedure,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  vital  provisions  of  the  new 
Plan  should  not  be  altered  unilaterally. 

Annex  VII  relates  to  the  assignment  of  revenues  as  a  collateral 
guarantee  in  the  form  of  a  ‘  negative  pledge  ’  as  laid  down  in  the  Experts’ 
Plan. 

Annex  VIII  contains  the  draft  Trust  Agreement  with  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  as  agreed  between  the  Creditor  Governments 
and  the  Bank  Organisation  Committee.  This  Trust  Agreement  sets  out 
the  detailed  arrangements  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the 
Annuities,  the  method  of  drawing  on  the  French  Guarantee  Fund  and 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  for  mobilising  any  issue  of  German  bonds. 
The  method  of  distribution  of  the  annuities  is  framed  so  as  to  secure  that 
the  allocation  to  France  of  five-sixths  of  the  ‘  unconditional  ’  part  of  the 
Annuities  should  be  adjusted  out  of  any  payments  received  in  respect 
of  the  conditional  annuities,  so  that  the  other  Creditor  Powers  should 
not  be  prejudiced.  As  regards  mobilisation,  the  British  Government 
will  have  the  right,  if  they  so  desire,  to  take  up  a  13  per  cent,  share  in 
any  international  issue  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Bank.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  of  the  signatory  Governments  reserves  the  right  to  fix 
the  amount  of,  and  the  conditions  on  wrhich  an  issue  of  reparation  bonds 
may  be  made  on  its  market,  and  the  British  Government  will  accordingly 
have  this  right  as  regards  any  issue  on  the  London  market. 

Annex  IX  contains  the  technical  Regulations  about  the  execution  of 
deliveries  in  kind. 

Annex  X  contains  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  which  was  signed 
on  2nd  January,  1930,  modifying  the  method  of  administering  the 
Reparation  Recovery  Act.  This  Agreement  simplifies  the  procedure  for 
effecting  the  payments  to  this  country  under  the  Reparation  Recovery 
Act  and  provides  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  shall  at  all  times  have 
the  right  to  a  Reparation  (Recovery)  Act  levy  pari  passu  with  any  de¬ 
liveries  in  kind  made  to  other  creditor  Governments. 

Annex  XI  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  securities  accorded  to 
the  German  External  Loan  of  1924. 
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Annex  XII  sets  out  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal 
which  would  have  to  deal  with  any  questions  raised  as  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  application  of  the  Plan. 

Besides  the  main  Agreement  with  Germany,  and  its  annexes  sum¬ 
marised  above,  there  are  various  subsidiary  documents  relating  to 
German  Reparations  ;  these  include : 

(i)  Arrangement  relating  to  the  Concurrent  M emorandum  accompanying 

the  Experts'  Plan '  (Document  No.  4). 

This  embodies  the  proposal  of  the  European  experts  on  the  Young 
Committee  that,  if  War  Debts  are  remitted  or  reduced,  a  part  of  the 
benefit  during  the  first  3 7  years  of  the  Plan,  and  the  whole  benefit  during 
the  last  22  years  of  the  Plan,  shall  accrue  to  Germany. 

(ii)  Letteis  exchanged  concerning  the  German- American  Agreement  (Docu¬ 
ment  No.  5). 

As  stated  above,  the  share  in  the  German  Annuities  assigned  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  Experts’  Report  is  not  covered  by 
The  Hague  Agreements,  but  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  agreement 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  order  that  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  should  result  from  this  separate  agreement,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  have  undertaken  that  they  will  not  exercise  their  rights  of  post¬ 
ponement  in  regard  to  the  Creditor  Governments  which  are  parties  to 
The  Hague  Agreements  without  at  the  same  time  exercising  their  rights 
of  postponement  under  the  separate  German -American  Agreement. 

(iii)  ‘  Arrangement  as  to  the  financial  mobilisation  of  the  German  Annuities  ’ 

(Document  No.  6). 

This  records  the  intention  of  certain  Creditor  Governments  to  issue 
reparation  bonds  for  300  million  dollars  before  1st  October,  1930. 

The  German  Government  undertake  not  to  issue  any  fresh  foreign 
long-term  loan  before  this  issue. 

The  German  Government  are  to  have  the. option  of  receiving  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue,  in  which  case  they  will  meet  one-third 
of  the  service  of  the  loan  (outside  the  reparation  annuities). 

(iv)  ‘Arrangement  between  the  Creditor  Powers  (Germany)'  (Document 

No.  10). 

This  provides  for  the  settlement  of  various  outstanding  questions 
affecting  the  interallied  accounts. 

It  also  provides  that,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  undertakings  given 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  August  session  of  The  Hague  Conference  in 
Article  VI  of  Annex  I  of  the  Protocol  of  31st  August,  1929,  the  French 
and  Italian  War  Debt  payments  to  Great  Britain  will  be  made  by  equal 
monthly  instalments  from  15th  April,  1930,  instead  of  in  half-yearly 
instalments  on  15th  September  and  15th  March  of  each  year. 

(v)  It  may  be  added  that  the  Final  Act,  and  also  Article  III  (D)  of 
the  Main  Agreement  with  Germany,  refer  to  the  Agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  of  28th  December,  1929,  as  regards  liquida¬ 
tion  of  German  properties.  This  is  being  presented  to  Parliament 
separately  ( Cmd .  3486).  It  provides  for  the  cessation  of  liquidation  in 
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the  future  under  certain  conditions,  and  constitutes  a  final  settlement 
of  all  questions  relating  to  liquidation  of  German  properties,  and  there¬ 
fore  definitely  precludes  any  question  being  raised  in  the  future  as  to 
the  proceeds  of  past  liquidation. 

(B.)  The  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

The  Convention  with  Switzerland  (Document  No.  3)  consists  of  a  Treaty 
between  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  on 
the  one  hand  and  Switzerland  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  at  Basle.  The  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  undertake  to  grant  a  Charter  for  15  years  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
Law  has  been  passed,  and  further  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Swiss 
people  (which  may  involve  a  referendum)  to  the  grant  of  a  Charter  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  Bank’s  existence. 

The  Charter  provides  that  certain  fundamental  articles  of  the  Bank’s 
Statutes  can  only  be  altered  by  a  fresh  Law  passed  in  agreement  with 
the  other  signatory  Powers.  It  also  provides  for  exemption  being 
granted  to  the  Bank  and  its  foreign  personnel  from  Swiss  taxation. 

The  Statutes  annexed  to  the  Agreement  are  substantially  identical 
with  those  published  in  the  Press  in  November  last,  and  incorporate 
various  safeguards  then  proposed  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  should  not  have  undue  influence  over  the  economy  of 
any  country. 

The  Trust  Agreement  (Article  IV  (e)  and  XVIII)  provides  that  the 
Creditor  Governments  shall  allow  remuneration  to  the  Bank  by  leaving 
on  Deposit  a  sum  of  125  million  Reichsmarks  (£6J  million)  without 
interest  and  by  paying  a  commission  of  1  per  mille  on  the  German 
payments.  This  arrangement  is  provisional  and  subject  to  review  at  the 
end  of  a  year  at  the  request  either  of  the  Creditor  Powers  or  of  the  Bank. 

The  Young  Plan  did  not  come  into  force  with  the  signature  of  the 
Hague  Agreements,  since  the  final  clause  of  the  agreement  with 
Germany  provided  that  it  should  not  be  effective  until  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Kriegslastenkommission 
agreed  in  reporting : 

1.  The  ratification  of  the  main  agreement  by  Germany  and  the 

enactment  of  the  requisite  German  laws. 

2.  The  ratification  of  the  main  agreement  by  four  out  of  the  five 

Powers  principally  concerned  viz.,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

3.  The  constitution  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and 

the  receipt  by  it  of  the  Debt  Certificates  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  Railways. 

Ratification  by  the  various  countries  naturally  took  some  time.  The 
process  was  completed  first  in  Germany,  where  the  presidential 
decree  promulgating  the  law  passed  by  the  German  Parliament  was 
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published  on  the  18th  March,  the  act  of  ratification  being  actually 
deposited  in  Paris  on  the  26th  March,  1930.  The  acts  of  ratification 
of  the  Belgian,  British,  French  and  Italian  Governments  were 
deposited  on  the  9th  May,  1930.  Meanwhile,  the  German  laws 
amending  the  Bank  law  and  the  law  of  the  Reichsbahngesellschaft 
(dated  the  13th  March)  had  been  published  on  the  19th  March,  1930. 
Finally,  on  the  16th  May  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
announced  to  the  Reparation  Commission  its  acceptance  of  the 
obligations  with  regard  to  Reparation  laid  upon  it  by  the  Hague 
Agreement,  and  on  the  17th  May  it  announced  the  receipt  of  the 
Debt  Certificates  of  the  German  Government  and  the  German  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  On  that  day,  therefore  (the  17th  May,  1930),  the 
Reparation  Commission  and  the  Kriegslastenkommission  issued 
a  joint  report  declaring  that  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Hague 
Agreement  had  been  carried  out,  and  the  Young  Plan,  as  amended 
by  the  two  Hague  Conferences,  came  into  force.  On  the  same  day  the 
‘ Small  Special  Committee’,  which,  under  the  last  clause  of  Annex  5 
of  the  Young  Report,  was  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  transferring 
the  surviving  functions  of  the  existing  Reparations  organizations  to 
the  new  Bank,  reported  that  this  duty  had  been  discharged.  The 
Reparation  Commission  and  the  Kriegslastenkommission  were  thus 
put  into  liquidation,  the  final  dramatic  act  being  the  destruction  by 
burning  of  the  German  A,  B  and  C  Reparation  Bonds  and  the  Rail¬ 
way  Bonds  in  Paris  on  the  18th  May,  and  of  the  German  industrial 
bonds  and  the  bonds  of  the  Bank  for  Industrial  Obhgations  in  Berlin 
on  the  19th  May.1 2 

In  this  way,  and  nearly  a  year  after  the  signature  of  the  Young 
Report,  the  plan  was  put  into  operation,  modified  in  some  respects, 
but  with  its  essence  unchanged.  With  the  removal  of  control  over 
transfers  and  the  fixing  of  the  total  amount  of  Germany’s  hability, 
there  was  to  be  a  ‘complete  and  final  settlement  of  the  Reparation 
problem’.  There  might  have  been  some  who  had  misgivings  as  to 
both  the  completeness  and  the  finality  of  the  settlement,  but,  except 
in  Germany,  such  misgivings  found  no  public  utterance.  In  Germany, 
the  plan  was  at  first  accepted  as  a  temporary  solution  which  might 
survive  for  ten  years ;  but,  with  the  swing  away  from  moderation  in 
pohtics  which  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  German  elections 
in  September  1930, 2  the  demand  of  the  Nationalists  for  an  early 

1  A  detailed  account  of  the  events  described  in  the  above  paragraph  is  to 
be  found  in  the  final  Report  of  the  Agent-General  for  Reparation  Payments, 
dated  the  21st  May,  1930,  Chapters  1  and  2. 

2  See  the  present  volume,  p.  8  above. 
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revision  gained  strength.  A  demand  from  such  a  quarter  alone  would 
not  have  carried  much  weight,  but  the  steady  fall  in  world  prices 
increased  the  real  burden  of  Reparations  and  brought  a  large  body 
of  moderate  opinion  in  Germany  to  the  view  that  the  burden  was  too 
great  for  Germany  to  carry  unaided  in  such  a  period  of  depression. 
Her  difficulties  were,  of  course,  aggravated  by  the  delay  in  intro¬ 
ducing  proper  financial  reforms,  but  in  the  main  they  were  due  to 
world  forces ;  and  to  close  observers  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1930  responsible  members  of  the  German 
Government  had  started  to  hint  at  the  need  for  revision. 

(iv)  The  German  Economy  and  Reparations. 

By  J.  Menken. 

At  all  times  between  the  end  of  the  General  War  of  1914-18  and 
the  middle  of  the  year  1931  there  was  a  strange  duality  in  the 
Reparations  problem.  The  politically  practicable  and  the  economic¬ 
ally  possible  were  at  war.  The  struggle  was  like  some  long  drawn 
out  conflict  on  a  hill-side,  where  political  forces  endeavoured  re¬ 
peatedly  to  advance  uphill,  and  on  occasion  even  succeeded  in  doing 
so  for  a  time,  while  the  prevailing  economic  factors  drove  the  battle 
steadily  downhill.  Or,  to  change  the  simile  somewhat  violently, 
the  Reparations  problem  may  be  likened  to  the  psychopathology  of 
multiple  personality.  Public  opinion  warred  against  public  opinion ; 
politicians  and  Governments  of  the  day  fought  for  ‘acceptable’ 
settlements — where  ‘acceptable’  meant  such  a  settlement  as  might 
be  swallowed  at  the  moment  without  producing  convulsions ;  while 
all  the  time  economic  sanity  fought  a  persistent  and,  to  some  extent, 
a  successful  fight  against  such  aberrations  of  mood  and  desire.  The 
political  changes,  adjustments,  and  surrenders  have  been  chronicled 
in  the  foregoing  pages  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Survey,  and  in 
earlier  volumes  as  well;  but  the  story  of  the  development  of  the 
underlying  economic  factors  which  in  the  long  run  conditioned,  and 
would  no  doubt  always  condition,  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
Reparations  problem  still  remains  to  be  told. 

A  complete  survey  and  analysis  of  the  economic  realities  involved 
in  the  Reparations  problem  would  require  a  study,  far  too  detailed 
for  this  Survey,  of  the  post-war  industrial  and  commercial  history 
of  the  Great  Powers.  In  this  place  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
changes  in  the  German  economy  alone ;  and  even  in  this  restricted 
field  the  limitations  of  available  space  no  less  than  the  inevitable 
idiosyncrasies  of  personal  outlook  are  bound  to  result  in  a  thumb-nail 
sketch,  in  which  many  features — even  outstanding  features — must 
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be  open  to  diverse  interpretations.  On  such  a  subject  no  one  can 
do  more  than  write  sine  ira  et  studio,  hoping  that  by  this  method 
the  major  errors  of  prejudice  and  disproportion  may  be  fortunately 
avoided. 

When  the  Dawes  Committee  was  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  1924, 
the  state  of  Germany  was  deplorable.  The  strain  of  four  years  of 
unsuccessful  war  and  of  blockade  had  been  followed  by  the  confusion 
of  five  years  of  inflation.  During  the  War  the  heaviest  demands 
were  made  upon  Germany’s  population  and  industry.  During  the 
inflation  the  resulting  redistribution  of  wealth  shook  her  social 
structure  to  its  foundations.  Wages  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise 
in  prices  ;  profits  soared  when  measured  in  marks ;  the  middle  classes, 
whose  salaries  were  adjusted  even  more  slowly  than  wages,  suffered 
a  long  drawn  out  agony ;  and  rentiers  whose  incomes  came  from 
investments  made  before,  during,  or  immediately  after  the  War  were 
annihilated.  The  destruction  of  money  savings  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  rentier  class  taken  together  denuded  Germany  of  circulating 
capital.  At  the  same  time  inflation  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  diffi¬ 
culties  for  industry.  German  industry,  forced  by  the  worthlessness 
of  money  kept  for  any  length  of  time  to  place  its  profits  in  real  goods, 
and  unable  to  gauge  the  true  future  prospects  of  the  market,  invested 
in  large  quantities  of  plant  and  equipment  much  of  which  proved 
ultimately  to  be  badly  made  or  inadequate  or  excessive.  The  con¬ 
fusion  and  difficulty  were  increased  by  the  disorganization  which 
followed  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  consequent  severing  of 
Germany’s  most  important  industrial  area  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  At  the  end  of  1923,  therefore,  Germany  found  herself  with 
her  industries  disordered,  her  national  finances  in  chaos,  a  population 
undernourished  and  demoralized,  and  a  future  that  was  apparently 
black. 

The  Herculean  tasks  which  confronted  Germany  at  the  beginning 
of  1924,  and  which  were  essential  to  her  economic  recovery,  were  partly 
public  and  partly  private.  The  public  tasks  were  at  once  the  most 
urgent,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  fundamental.  The  first 
obstacle  that  had  to  be  surmounted  was  the  stabilization  of  the 
currency;  the  second  was  the  balancing  of  the  Budget.  Until  the 
currency  was  stabilized  the  steady  conduct  of  business,  a  sound 
basis  for  Germany’s  national  finances,  and  the  restoration  of  confi¬ 
dence,  could  not  be  achieved.  Unless  the  Budget  were  balanced  it 
was  impossible  for  the  currency  to  remain  permanently  stable.  The 
two  tasks  went  hand  in  hand ;  each  was  as  important  as  the  other. 
The  tasks  confronting  German  industry  for  accomplishment  by 
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private  efforts  (though,  in  so  far  as  public  policy  affected  industry, 
the  State  was  also  involved  in  them),  while  numerous  in  their  detail 
and  complex  in  their  manifestations,  can  be  summarized  under  three 
principal  headings.  In  the  first  place,  capital  had  to  be  obtained 
wjierewith  to  finance  trade  and  start  again  the  wheels  of  industry. 
In  the  second  place,  a  great  labour  of  industrial  cleansing  and 
reorganization  was  urgent.  In  the  third  place,  a  concurrent  internal 
adjustment  of  wages  and  prices  had  to  be  made  with  the  object  of 
enabling  German  exports  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
an  unfavourable  trade  balance  to  be  converted  into  a  favourable  one. 
Difficult  as  was  each  of  these  problems  in  itself,  the  mutual  inter¬ 
connexions  of  all  of  them  multiplied  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be 
overcome  before  stabilization  and  prosperity  could  be  once  more 
assured. 

The  foundations  on  which  recovery  was  ultimately  built  were  laid 
as  early  as  November  1923.  By  that  date  the  pre-war  mark  had 
become  so  worthless  and  so  suspect  that  its  retention  as  the  basis 
of  the  German  currency  not  merely  served  no  useful  purpose  but 
was  positively  harmful.  Accordingly,  an  emergency  currency  called 
the  Rentenmark  was  introduced,  and  this,  though  unsuitable  for 
various  reasons  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  enabled  the  first  stage  on 
the  road  of  reconstruction  to  be  successfully  traversed.  The  remainder 
of  the  history  of  currency  stabilization  is  largely  technical,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  recount  the  details  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Dawes  Committee,  which  was  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  ensuring  the  permanent  future  stability  of  the  German 
currency,  made  sweeping  recommendations  to  this  end  in  their  report, 
and  that  these  recommendations  were  carried  out  after  the  London 
Conference  of  the  16th  July-16th  August,  1924,  by  the  Reichsbank 
Law  of  the  30th  August.  This  measure  reorganized  the  Reichsbank, 
gave  it  (subject  to  certain  minor  and  unimportant  exceptions)  a 
monopoly  of  the  note  issue  and  complete  independence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  placed  the  German  currency  on  a  basis  so  secure  that 
stability  was  not  endangered  until  the  serious  crisis  of  the  summer 
of  1931. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Dawes 
Plan  until  the  summer  of  1931  the  Budget  problem  was  by  far  the 
most  intractable  of  all  the  problems  with  which  Germany  had  to 
deal.  Practically  every  report  presented  by  the  Agent-General  for 
Reparation  Payments  during  his  tenure  of  office  from  1924  to  1930 
contained  more  or  less  severe  criticisms  of  current  German  financial 
practices  and  developments;  and  on  occasion  the  Agent-General 
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found  it  necessary  to  supplement  these  criticisms  by  representations 
ac  ressed  directly  to  the  German  Government.  Successive  Cabinets 
received  these  criticisms  and  representations  without  acting  effec- 
lve  y  on  them,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  writing  (the  summer  of  1931) 
it  was  only  under  the  Chancellorship  of  Dr.  Briining  that  financial 
measures  were  taken  of  such  a  character  as  to  promise  real  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  situation. 

lo  these  measures  we  shall  return  in  greater  detail  in  later  para¬ 
graphs.  Meanwhile,  the  bare  figures  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
present  the  best  introduction  to  the  problem  with  which  Dr.  Briining 
was  faced  when  he  took  office  in  March  1930.  They  are  shown  in 
summary  form  in  the  following  table : 1 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  German  Reich 


1924-5  to  1929-30 


Financial  Year 
1st  April  to 

31st  March. 

Ordinary  and 
Extraordinary 
Revenue. 

Ordinary  and 
Extraordinary 
Expenditure. 

Excess  of 
Revenue  ( + )  or 
Expenditure  (  — ). 

1924- 5 

1925- 6 

1926- 7 

1927- 8 

1928- 9 

1929- 30 

(Millions  of 

7,757 

7,334 

7,690 

8,961 

9,812 

10,581 

reichsmarks.) 

7,220 

7,444 

8,543 

9,316 

10,887 

10,894 

'  +537 
-110 
-853 

—  355 
-1,075 

—  313 

The  table  shows  plainly  enough  the  course  of  Germany’s  finances 
since  1924  and  the  cause  of  her  financial  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  striking  and  indeed  most  remarkable  increase  in  her 
annual  revenues,  which  grew  during  the  six  years  for  which  figures 
are  set  out  above  by  no  less  than  2,824  million  reichsmarks,  or  over 
40  per  cent. ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  occurred  a  still  more  marked 
and  rapid  increase  in  expenditure  which  outstripped  the  swift  rise 
in  revenue  and  produced  a  deficit  in  the  current  position  as  early  as 
the  second  year  of  the  Dawes  Plan.  In  passing,  however,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  cumulative  deficit  which  Dr.  Briining’s  predecessors 
handed  on  to  him  was  not  the  sum  of  the  deficiencies  in  revenue 
compared  with  expenditure  as  shown  in  this  table  but— for  various 
technical  reasons  which  need  not  be  gone  into  here — the  smaller 
sum  of  1,283-7  million  reichsmarks2 — itself  quite  sufficiently  large 
to  disquiet  any  Ministry  that  inherited  it. 

1  The  Economist,  13th  June,  1931,  p.  1261. 

3  The  Economist,  loc.  cit. 
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The  chronicler  who  wrote  about  German  finances  in  the  summer 
of  1931,  at  a  time  when  the  shadow  of  the  great  trade  depression 
darkened  every  corner  of  the  economy  not  only  of  Germany  but  of 
the  entire  world,  would  be  predisposed  not  to  emphasize  the  financia 
shortcomings  of  past  German  Governments  but  rather  to  stress  the 
heroic  efforts  made  under  Dr.  Briining’s  courageous  regime  to  cope 
with  a  difficult  and  well-nigh  desperate  situation.  Nevertheless,  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  merely  ignoring  the  experience 
of  the  past,  or  by  disregarding  the  course  of  German  financial  history 
during  the  years  between  the  London  Conference  of  1924  and  the 
second  Hague  Conference  of  1930.  For  in  that  experience  and  history 
lay  warnings  which  would  have  to  be  regarded  if  still  more  untoward 

developments  were  to  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

What,  then,  during  the  years  1924  to  1930,  were  the  causes  of  the 
heavy  increase  in  expenditure  and,  consequently,  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  even  dangerous  budgetary  position  which  resulted 

therefrom  ?  . 

The  first  cause  was  a  failure  to  recognize  and  act  on  the  principle 

that  Governments  must  live  within  their  income.  In  every  year 
shown  above  except  1924  the  Government  of  the  Reich  succumbed 
to  the  importunities  of  supporters  or  opponents,  to  the  claims  of 
organized  interests,  and  to  demands  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  one 
class  or  another.  As  regards  the  merits  of  the  individual  measures 
which  brought  about  the  rise  in  expenditure,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one 
to  express  a  considered  opinion  and  quite  impossible  for  most 
foreigners  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  the  dangers  of  the  situation  which 
developed  were  recognized  even  by  the  German  Finance  Ministry, 
which  stated  in  the  certificate  accompanying  the  draft  Budget  for 
1929-30  that: 

Once  the  principle  of  covering  all  expenditures  by  revenues  is  aban¬ 
doned,  the  dam  against  the  rising  tide  of  expenditure  collapses.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  Parliament  will  then  be  able  to  stem  the  flood. 
The  disorder  once  admitted  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  year  of  the 
deficit,  but  will  extend  to  an  increasing  degree  to  future  years.  Nor  will 
the  deficit  be  confined  to  the  public  finances.  It  is  like  a  running  sore 
which  infects  all  the  members  of  the  national  economy.1 

The  second  cause  of  the  budgetary  difficulty  was  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  the  Reich,  throughout  the  entire  period  during  which 
the  Dawes  Plan  was  in  force,  to  make  the  reforms  in  the  financial 
relations  between  the  Central  Government  and  the  State  and  Com- 

1  Quoted  by  the  Agent- General  for  Reparation  Payments  in  liis  Report 
dated  the  21st  May,  1930,  p.  98. 
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munal  Governments,  the  necessity  for  which  was  pointed  out  and 
insisted  upon  in  the  Dawes  Report  itself.  This  problem,  deep  seated, 
ancient  and  complicated,  the  manifestations  of  which  spread  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  German  public  life  and  much  of  German  private 
life,  was  not  tackled  in  any  thoroughgoing  manner  during  the  six 
yeais  following  the  London  Conference  of  1924;  no  fundamental 
reform  was  made;  and  such  e settlements ’  as  were  effected  were 
mere  compromises  dictated  by  and  compounded  out  of  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  moment.  On  this  side  of  the  German  Budget 
problem  the  trouble  sprang  partly  from  the  revenue  relations  between 
the  Reich  and  the  States  (i.e.  the  component  Lander  of  the  Reich) 
and  the  Communes  and  partly  from  the  irresponsible  spirit  in  which 
many  of  the  Local  Governments  administered  their  finances.  In 
Germany  at  this  time,  just  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  made  important  contributions  towards  the  revenues  of  the 
Local  Governments ;  but  whereas  in  Great  Britain  the  grants  in  aid 
of  local  expenditure  were  subject  to  rigorous  central  control,  in 
Germany  the  Local  Governments  shared  in  the  total  yield  of  some  of 
the  most  important  taxes  collected  by  the  Reich.  The  revenues  thus 
shared  between  the  Reich  and  the  Local  Governments  aggregated 
roughly  half  of  Germany’s  total  revenues  and  included  such  important 
and  productive  taxes  as  the  income  tax,  the  turnover  tax,  and  the 
corporation  income  tax.  The  fact  that  local  authorities  thus  had 
available  for  their  own  outlays  large  revenues  which  they  were  not 
responsible  for  levying  led  naturally  and  inevitably  to  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  while  the  fact  that  the  Reich  was  compelled  automatically 
to  surrender  any  increases  in  the  yields  of  its  most  fruitful  taxes 
was  bound  to  make  more  difficult  the  balancing  of  the  central 
Budget. 

All  these  things  were  frequently  pointed  out ;  every  report  of  the 
Agent-General,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  currency  of 
the  Dawes  Plan,  emphasized  the  vital  importance  of  reform ;  never¬ 
theless,  from  the  beginning  of  this  period  to  its  end,  nothing  effective 
was  done  to  reform  what  was  a  thoroughly  unsound  state  of  affairs. 
Yet  the  State  and  local  authorities  were  actually  responsible  for 
some  two-thirds  of  the  total  public  expenditure  of  Germany;  and 
thus  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  problem  added  to  its  inherent 
difficulty. 

The  third  cause  of  Germany’s  financial  difficulties  was  the  practice 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Dawes  Plan  of  undertaking  fresh  commit¬ 
ments  with  scanty  regard  for  the  financial  burdens  which  they  en¬ 
tailed.  In  large  measure  such  action  is  characteristic  of  democratic 
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Governments ;  and  it  was  particularly  difficult  for  the  Government 
of  the  Reich,  which  from  1921  onwards  was  practically  always  a 
minority  Government,  and  therefore  too  often  the  sport  of  conflicting 
parties  and  warring  interests,  to  take  the  determined  line — which 
would  be  open  to  a  more  strongly  supported  Ministry — of  refusing  to 
undertake  new  services  or  of  strictly  limiting  their  extent.  In  the 
records  of  the  relatively  buoyant  years  before  the  great  slump 
numerous  examples  of  this  expansive  policy  could  easily  be  found ; 
but,  though  the  warning  which  they  gave  must  not  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  the  situation  at  the  moment  of  writing  had  been  so 
changed  by  recent  events  that  it  seemed  useless  to  exhume  such 
errors  from  oblivion. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  among  the  causes  of  Germany’s 
financial  troubles  was  the  peculiar  and  obscure  system  of  budgeting. 
If  a  Government  is  to  understand  the  true  financial  position,  and  if 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  to  be  developed,  it  is  essential  that 
the  national  accounts  should  be  presented  in  a  clear,  comprehensive, 
and  accurate  form.  In  Germany,  however,  the  accounts  were  very 
far  from  clear ;  they  were  not  on  a  cash  basis ;  both  expenditure  and 
revenue,  instead  of  being  brought  together  in  a  single  Budget  -with 
single  and  inclusive  totals,  were  divided  between  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  Budgets  ;  there  was  a  system  of  authorized  expenditure 
and  of  authorized  but  unissued  loans  which  were  transferred,  together 
with  surpluses  or  deficits,  from  one  year’s  account  to  another. 
Doubtless  worse  examples  of  financial  confusion  could  be  found ; 
but,  even  so,  there  can  have  been  few  other  modern  industrial  nations 
that  presented  their  national  balance  sheet  in  a  more  obscure  or  less 
satisfactory  fashion ;  and  it  was  certain  that,  mere  formality  though 
good  accounting  might  appear,  a  reform  in  the  method  of  presenting 
the  budgetary  position  would  nevertheless  lay  the  foundations  for 
popular  understanding  of  the  financial  problem  and  would  thus 
facilitate  considerably  the  control  of  financial  policy. 

The  result  of  the  financial  policy  pursued  by  Germany  since  the 
stabilization  was  seen  in  the  growth  of  her  public  debt.  At  the  end 
of  March  1928  the  public  debt  of  the  Reich,  the  States  (or  Lander),  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  and  the  forty-five  municipalities  with  a  population 
exceeding  100,000  inhabitants  each,  totalled  no  less  than  11,659-1 
million  reichsmarks.  Three  years  later,  at  the  end  of  March  1931,  this 
figure  had  increased  to  19,322-1  million  reichsmarks,  an  increase  of 
65-8  per  cent,  in  three  years  or,  very  roughly,  of  20  per  cent,  per 
annum  cumulatively.  The  most  rapid  increase  had  taken  place  in 
the  indebtedness  of  the  large  cities,  but  after  allowing  for  this,  the 
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Reich  was  still  responsible  for  well  over  one-half  of  the  whole.1  Thus 
by  1931  Germany’s  public  indebtedness,  which  had  been  practically 
(though  not  entirely  2)  wiped  out  during  the  inflation,  amounted  to 
nearly  £1,000,000,000,  a  sum  substantially  larger  than  her  net 
foreign  borrowings  during  the  seven  years  from  1924  to  1930. 

Such  was  the  financial  situation  and  its  principal  causes  when  Dr. 
Bruning  formed  his  first  Cabinet  in  March  1930.  The  consequences 
of  his  predecessors  liberality  had  come  home  to  roost,  and  to  him 
were  presented  for  payment  the  bills  which  they  had  drawn.  The 
cumulative  deficits  on  earlier  years  amounted  to  1283-7  million 
reichsmarks;  the  prospective  deficit  for  1930-1  totalled  a  further 
760  millions.  Action  was  therefore  urgent.  Dr.  Bruning  met  his 
immediate  necessities  by  an  emergency  decree  promulgated  in  July 
1930,  and,  as  the  position  was  not  righted  by  this  measure,  it  was 
succeeded  by  two  further  emergency  decrees  issued  respectively  in 
December  1930  and  in  June  1931. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  summarize  these  three  measures  together. 
First,  unemployment  insurance  was  reformed  administratively,  the 
period  of  relief  diminished,  and  contributions  increased.  Secondly, 
the  salaries  of  all  civil  servants  and  public  employees  were  cut 
sevei  el\ ,  and  corresponding  sacrifices  were  required  of  private  wage 
earners  and  income-tax  payers.  Thirdly,  all  pensions  were  reduced  ; 
the  June  1931  decree  extended  the  reduction  even  to  war  pensioners 


1  Tlie  statistics  of  public  indebtedness  were: 


At  31st  March. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Increase  between 
1928  and  1931. 

(In  millions  of  reichsmarks.) 

0/ 

Reich 

7,130-7 

8,228-5 

9,629-6 

11,342-2 

59-1 

Lander  . 

1,499-7 

1,928-2 

2,089-8 

2,222-9 

48-2 

Hansa  Cities 

420-3 

498-5 

664-6 

657-1 

56-3 

Large  Muni¬ 
cipalities 

2,608-4 

3,681-5 

4,610-8 

5,109-9 

88-7 

Total  . 

11,659-1 

14,336-7 

16,994-8 

19,332-1 

65-8 

These  figures  are  taken  from  W  irtschaftund  Statistic,  1 1 .  J  ahrgang,  N  o .  12, p.  465. 
In  computing  the  percentage  increase  of  the  large  municipalities  allowance  has 
been  made  for  changes  in  area.  The  Agent-General  for  Reparations  Payments 
gives  figures  for  1928  ( Report  dated  the  21st  May,  1930,  p.  194)  which  differ 
to  some  extent  from  those  quoted  above.  The  only  important  difference 
appears  to  be  that  the  Agent-General  seemingly  includes  figures  for  the 
smaller  communes,  whose  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  March  1928  apparently 
amounted  to  some  3,000  million  reichsmarks.  This  figure  has  been  omitted 
from  the  text  as  well  as  from  the  preceding  table. 

2  Not  entirely,  because  at  the  close  of  the  inflation  certain  loans  were  issued 
on  a  commodity  or  gold  basis,  and  these  were  of  course  carried  over  into  the 
period  of  stabilization. 
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whom  former  decrees  had  spared.  Fourthly,  the  duties  levied  on  beer, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  were  sharply  increased,  and  certain  other  taxes 
were  altered  so  as  to  bring  in  a  larger  revenue.  Lastly,  drastic  econo¬ 
mies  were  made  wherever  public  expenditure  showed  a  reduceable 
margin  and,  as  a  final  safeguard,  the  sum  of  10-6  milliard  reichsmarks 
was  fixed  as  a  statutory  maximum  which  budgetary  expenditure  was 
not  to  exceed  for  three  years.  Such  were  the  draconian  measures  to 
which  Dr.  Briining  was  obliged  to  resort.  Their  effectiveness  m 
practice  remained  to  be  seen ;  their  value  as  proof  of  the  changed 
attitude  of  responsible  German  statesmen  in  the  matter  of  public 

finance  was  beyond  question  or  cavil. 

From  the  time  of  the  stabilization  of  the  currency  onwards,  the 
problem  of  providing  her  industries  with  the  capital  which  they 
required  presented  Germany  with  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and 
persistent  of  all  her  economic  difficulties.  At  the  close  of  the  inflation, 
German  credit  abroad  was  bad  owing  to  the  menacing  uncertainties 
of  the  still  unsettled  Reparations  problem ;  national  productrv  ity 
was  low,  while  national  needs  were  high ;  and  hence  the  margin  for 
domestic  savings  was  also  extremely  small.  Germany’s  fixed  capital 
of  course  remained — though  in  many  cases  it  was  ill-adapted  to  the 
country’s  needs.  Her  working  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  was  prac¬ 
tically  wiped  out  by  the  inflation.  To  obtain  the  funds  required  to 
restart  the  wheels  of  industry  and  to  finance  trade  vas  accoidingly 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

The  period  from  1924  to  1930  witnessed  a  great  improvement  in 
this  originally  almost  desperate  situation.  In  the  first  place,  Germany 
borrowed  vast  sums  from  abroad.  Her  long-term  loans  amounted 
between  1925  and  1930  to  no  less  than  6,/ 00  million  marks,  and  to 
this  sum  must  be  added  her  further  borrowing  during  1924.  The  total 
sum  thus  obtained  abroad  may  be  divided  roughly  as  follows : 

German  Foreign  Loans,  1925  to  April  19309 


Loans  of  the  States  ...... 

Provincial  or  communal  loans  ..... 

Loans  of  the  public  or  semi-public  undertakings — 

(a)  of  the  Reich 

(b)  of  the  States,  provinces,  and  communes  . 

Loans  of  private  enterprises  ..... 
Loans  of  various  church  organizations 

Total 


Jillions  of 
marks. 
676-5 
894-9 


675-2 

1.651- 7 

2.652- 0 
150-1 

6,700-4 


In  addition  to  the  volume  of  foreign  long-term  loans,  Germany 
1  Agent- General’s  Report,  dated  the  21st  May,  1930,  p.  214. 
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borrowed  extensively  on  short  term,  the  total  thus  procured  on  both 
long  and  short  term  amounting,  up  to  the  end  of  1930,  to  over  18,000 
million  reichsmarks.1 

These  funds  from  abroad  played  an  essential  part  in  restarting  and 
developing  the  German  national  economy.  But  they  also  involved 
two  consequences  which  were  not  generally  realized  at  the  time  when 
borrowing  abroad  first  began.  By  means  of  her  foreign  loans,  Ger¬ 
many  was  enabled  to  undertake  industrial  development  and  renova¬ 
tion  and  to  expand  her  trade  to  an  extent  which  had  not  been 
equalled  during  any  other  period  of  the  same  length.  But  she  was 
likewise  compelled  to  use  the  resources  thus  obtained  in  a  manner 
which  ensured  that  they  were  fully  reproductive.  Luckily  the  dangers 
of  misuse  and  error  were  largely  averted  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  the  Agent-General  for  Reparation  Payments, 
‘taken  as  a  whole,  and  without  reference  to  any  individual  loan, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new  values  created  in  Germany 
dining  the  period  of  the  Dawes  Plan  have  aggregated  several  times 
the  amount  of  foreign  debt  incurred’.2  The  second  consequence 
proved  in  the  outcome  to  be  far  more  serious.  A  large  proportion  of 
Germany’s  borrowings  being  on  short  term,  they  were  liable  to  be 
withdrawn  at  short  notice,  as  the  result,  for  example,  of  sudden  dis¬ 
quietude  among  her  foreign  creditors.  This  fact  exposed  the  German 
economy  to  serious  perils  in  time  of  crisis,  and  was,  indeed,  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  embarrassing  and  awkward  features  of  the  grave 
economic  troubles  which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1931. 

Germany  was  not  content,  however,  merely  to  borrow  large  sums 
abroad.  She  also  made  notable  additions  to  her  capital  resources  out 
of  her  own  domestic  savings.  Professor  Angell  has  calculated  3  that 
gross  domestic  savings  between  1924  and  1928  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  24-25  milliard  marks ;  while  the  net  amount,  after  allowing 
for  capital  losses  of  4  milliard  marks  in  agriculture,  totalled  some  20 
to  21  milliard  marks  during  this  period.  At  a  rough  estimate  these 
figures  should  be  increased  by  some  8-9  milliard  marks  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  savings  during  1929  and  by  a  smaller  sum  during  1930. 

Remarkable  as  this  growth  was,  it  did  not  suffice  to  free  the  German 
capital  market  from  various  grave  difficulties  quite  apart  from  those 
which  might — and,  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  consideration,  did — 
spring  from  the  presence  of  large  foreign  loans  withdrawable  at  short 

1  Cf.  the  table  ‘Germany’s  Balance  of  Payments’  on  p.  547  below. 

2  Agent-General’s  Report,  dated  tlie  21st  May,  1930,  p.  217. 

3  J.  W.  Angell,  The  Recovery  of  Germany  (Yale  University  Press,  1929), 
pp.  327-8. 
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notice.  The  first  difficulty  arose  from  the  high  cost  of  capital  which, 
as  is  well  known,  was  consistently  higher  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
major  industrial  country.  The  second  difficulty  arose  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  German  money  market.  In  addition  to  the  Reichsbank 
and  the  private  banks  which  were  found  in  all  great  financial  centres, 
there  were  in  Germany  a  number  of  public  or  semi-public  institutions 
which  were  either  banks  themselves  or  else  played  a  banking  role. 
Such  institutions  included,  for  example,  the  Prussian  State  Bank  (the 
so-called  Seehandlung),  the  Reich  Credit  Company,  the  Postal  Bank, 
and  the  various  public  savings  institutions.  The  importance  of  these 
bodies  appears  from  the  fact  that  their  deposits  were,  roughly,  half 
as  large  as  those  of  the  principal  private  banks  and  represented  about 
one-third  of  the  total  of  all  deposits.  In  the  early  years  of  stabilization, 
these  institutions  became  possessed  of  large  funds  and  often  used  them 
for  purposes  contrary  to  those  pursued  by  the  Reichsbank  at  the 
same  time,  and  though  from  about  the  middle  of  1927  onwards  the 
growing  financial  difficulties  of  German  public  authorities  caused 
these  surplus  funds  to  be  reduced,  thus  strengthening  the  control  of 
the  Reichsbank  over  the  market  and  generally  improving  the  situa¬ 
tion,  nevertheless  various  complications  still  remained,  and  therefore 
the  problem  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  German  money  market 
and  the  inter-relationships  of  its  several  components  could  probably 
not  be  regarded  as  permanently  solved. 

The  third  and,  indeed,  the  fundamental  difficulty  which  the 
German  capital  market  had  to  overcome  was  due  to  the  colossal 
demand  for  funds.  A  few  figures  indicating  the  volume  of  this  demand 
have  already  been  given,1  but  there  were  many  other  unstated  needs 
as  well.  In  the  face  of  these  needs  and  of  Germany’s  tremendous 
dependence  on  foreign  funds,  the  German  capital  market  and  the 
volume  of  her  domestic  savings  obviously  had  to  grow  rapidly  and 
largely  if  they  were  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

The  full  magnitude  of  the  task  of  reconstruction  confronting 
German  industry  can  only  be  clearly  grasped  against  the  background 
of  Germany’s  losses  through  the  War  and  the  peace  settlement. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Germany  had  to  surrender  13  per  cent, 
of  her  pre-war  area  and  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  her 
pre-war  population.  She  lost  all  her  colonies,  with  an  area  five  and 
a  half  times  as  large  as  that  of  pre-war  Germany  and  a  population  of 
12  millions.  In  individual  branches  of  industry  her  losses  were  even 
heavier.  Thus,  the  area  surrendered  produced  15-7  per  cent,  of  the 
1913  output  of  coal;  48-2  per  cent,  of  the  iron  ore;  19  per  cent,  of 

1  See  above,  pp.  536-7. 
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the  products  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry ;  59  per  cent,  of  the  zinc 
ore  and  smelting  industry ;  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  lead  ore  and  smelt¬ 
ing  industry.  The  ceded  territory  accounted  for  15|  per  cent,  of  her 
pre-war  arable  area  and  contained  12  per  cent,  of  her  live  stock. 
Considering  the  position  as  a  whole,  a  competent  authority  has 
estimated  that  under  the  peace  settlement  Germany  surrendered 
approximately  15  per  cent,  of  her  productive  capacity.1 

Nor  were  these  the  whole  of  her  losses.  Her  overseas  capital  hold¬ 
ings,  which  in  1913  amounted  to  some  £1,400  millions  sterling,2  were 
practically  all  seized,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Still  more  important 
were  the  break-up  of  the  pre-war  industrial  complex  centring  round 
the  Ruhr  and  Lorraine  and  the  severance  of  the  economic  ties  between 
the  heavy  industry  of  Rhenish- Westphalia  and  the  heavy  industry 
of  Luxembourg. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  and  positive  losses,  the  developments  of 
the  inflation  period  were  most  unfavourable  to  industry.  It  is  true 
that  many  industries,  and  particularly  the  heavy  trades,  made  large 
additions  to  plant  and  equipment  and  rebuilt  their  works  during  the 
years  of  intense  inflation,  and  that  these  developments  were  made  at 
a  very  slight  capital  cost.  Nevertheless,  these  changes  by  no  means 
represented  net  gains.  The  additions  were  often  poor  in  quality, 
badly  placed,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  post-war  industrial 
world.  Moreover,  during  the  inflation  period,  German  industry  was 
so  sheltered  from  foreign  competition  at  home  and  so  favoured  abroad 
by  the  artificial  stimulus  of  falling  exchanges  that  industrial  tech¬ 
nique  frequently  stagnated,  with  the  consequence  that,  when  stabili¬ 
zation  was  accomplished,  the  Germans  found  themselves  industrially 
behind  their  competitors  in  many  respects.  Finally,  the  redistribution 
of  wealth  which  was  effected  during  the  years  of  inflation,  the  poverty 
of  the  working  population,  and  the  tremendous  losses  suffered  by  the 
rentier  and  middle  classes,  had  reduced  the  scope  of  the  home  market, 
with  the  result  that  productive  capacity  was  generally  in  excess  of 
demand. 

Stabilization,  therefore,  confronted  German  industry  with  a  task 
perhaps  more  difficult  and  certainly  larger  in  magnitude  than  it  had  ever 
faced  before.  During  the  six  years  1924  to  1929  inclusive,  however, 
the  work  of  reconstruction  was  accomplished.  The  volume  of  German 
production  in  1929  was  40  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1924  and  well 
above  the  level  of  1913.  Until  the  great  slump  of  1930-1  German 
industry  as  a  whole  was  again  profitable,  while  the  incomes  of  the 
workers  and  the  volume  of  national  consumption  also  showed  a  large 

1  Angel,  The  Recovery  of  Germany,  p.  15.  2  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 
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increase.  Indeed,  whatever  other  difficulties  confronted  the  German 
economy  in  the  summer  of  1931,  when  the  bottom  of  the  great  world 
slump  was  thought  in  some  quarters  to  have  been  reached,  the  task 
of'  industrial  reconstruction  had  at  least  been  accomplished. 

Two  factors  contributed  approximately  in  equal  measure  to  this 
result.  The  first  was  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  which  has  already 
been  described.  The  second  was  the  well-known  process  of  rationali¬ 
zation,  which  was  applied  with  vigour  and  energy  to  the  major 
branches  of  German  industry.  Essentially,  rationalization  means  the 
elimination  of  waste,  first,  by  adapting  productive  capacity  to  de¬ 
mand  and  thereby  lowering  overhead  charges  per  unit  of  output; 
and,  secondly,  by  modernizing  plant  and  utilizing  the  best  and  most 
modern  equipment  and  the  latest  and  most  suitable  technique  with 
the  object  of  increasing  output  and  reducing  costs  wherever  possible. 
It  would  of  course  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  during  the  years 
1924  to  1929  this  process  of  rationalization  was  applied  to  every 
German  industry  or  to  every  corner  of  German  life.  Apart  from  the 
notorious  and  glaring  exception  of  public  finances  and  the  public 
services,  many  industries  were  still  in  need  of  rationalization  even  in 
1931.  Nevertheless,  in  the  major  branches  of  German  industry  the 
technique  of  rationalization  had  been  applied  with  astonishing  success. 

To  take  first  the  coal  industry:  before  the  great  depression  the 
German  output  of  coal  was  substantially  larger  than  prior  to  the 
War  and  very  much  larger  than  in  1924.  This  result  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  thorough-going  mechanization  and  amalgamation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Ruhr.  The  effort  to  improve  the  position  did  not  stop 
when  the  producing  side  of  the  coal  industry  had  been  thoroughly 
modernized ;  it  was  extended  to  the  coke  and  by-product  industry, 
so  that  in  1931  this  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  coal  industry  as 
a  whole  and  linked  it  up  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  chemical  industry  on  the  other.  No  less  striking 
was  the  development  of  the  lignite  industry,  which  was  closely 
associated  with  the  colossal  growth  in  the  production  of  electric 
power.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was,  on  the  whole,  as  satisfactory 
financially  as  industrially.  The  coal  and  power  industries  form  an 
essential  pillar  of  any  modern  economy ;  in  Germany  by  the  end  of 
1929  they  had  become  strong  enough  to  bear  even  the  pressure  of  the 
great  depression  without  collapsing  beneath  the  strain.  The  advance 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  years  of  reconstruction  was 
not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  coal  industry.  By  means  of 
large  additions  to  plant  and  equipment,  the  losses  of  productive 
capacity  due  to  the  separation  of  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg  from  the 
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pre-war  complex  of  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  industrial  area  were 
more  than  made  good.  Great  technical  advances  marked  both  the 
blast  furnace  industry  and  the  steel  and  rolling  mills.  Exports 
showed  a  vast  increase,  while  the  financial  development  during  the 
years  prior  to  the  world  slump  was  not  unsatisfactory. 

Two  other  most  important  industries  likewise  progressed  markedly 
between  1924  and  1929.  The  first  of  these  was  the  German  chemical 
industry,  one  of  the  vastest  and  most  powerful  industries  in  Europe, 
or,  indeed,  in  the  world.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  paint 
a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  details,  for  this  industry  still  pursued 
a  policy  of  secretiveness,  which  was  not  common  in  the  more  modern 
and  progressive  branches  of  German  industry.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
plain  that  the  chemical  industry,  dominated  by  the  great  German 
chemical  trust  (I.G.  Farbenindustrie  A.G.)  and  enjoying  a  very 
strong  financial  and  industrial  position,  had  been  thoroughly  ration¬ 
alized,  was  being  kept  up  to  date,  and  was  in  1931  and  would  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  German  economy.  The  second 
industry  in  question  was  the  electro-technical  industry.  Though 
considerably  smaller,  it  was  likewise  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  industry  had  made  less  even  progress.  The 
two  great  combines  which  dominated  it  possessed  and  employed  the 
most  modern  technique,  finance,  methods,  and  equipment.  Amongst 
the  smaller  firms,  however,  more  backward  methods  to  some  extent 
prevailed,  though  even  so  the  electro-technical  industry,  on  balance, 
had  been  subjected  to  a  considerable  degree  of  rationalization  and 
had  attained  a  not  unsatisfactory  condition. 

In  the  four  remaining  major  branches  of  German  industry — 
engineering,  textiles,  building,  and  agriculture — rationalization  had 
not  been  carried  to  the  same  point  as  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel, 
chemical  and  electro-technical  industries.  The  position,  both  in  the 
engineering  and  in  the  textile  industries,  was  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory  ;  and  so  far  as  building  was  concerned,  while  modern  methods 
were  doubtless  employed  to  a  greater  extent  than  previously,  there 
apparently  remained  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done.  The  building 
industry  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country — indeed,  the 
value  of  its  output  and  the  amount  of  labour  and  capital  which  it 
employed  were  often  underestimated.  In  1928-9  the  total  estimated 
value  of  the  new  building  in  Germany  amounted  to  no  less  than 
8-9  milliard  marks,  or  some  £450  millions  sterling,  of  which  roughly 
3-5  milliard  marks  represented  the  estimated  value  of  the  new 
dwelling  houses,  while  industrial  and  commercial  buildings  and  public 
buildings  and  public  works  accounted  for  2-7  milliard  marks  each. 
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In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  it  was  agriculture  which 
presented  the  most  unsatisfactory  picture  of  all.  Within  Germany’s 
post-war  frontiers  the.  area  of  the  five  principal  crops  for  which 
figures  were  available  at  the  time  of  writing — wheat,  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  sugar-beet — showed  an  aggregate  decline  of  roughly 
750,000  hectares  (or,  say,  1,875,000  acres)  as  compared  with  the 
average  area  in  191 1-13. 1  In  the  case  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  sugar- 
beet,  the  average  output  had  also  fallen  ;  only  the  output  of  potatoes 
showed  an  increase.  The  unhappy  position  of  agriculture  resulted 
not  merely  from  the  decline  in  area  and  output  but  also  from  the 
low  prices  which  had  rided  latterly  for  agricultural  products.  More¬ 
over,  German  agriculture  suffered,  particularly  during  the  War,  in 
consequence  of  the  shortage  of  fertilizers,  while  during  the  inflation 
further  difficulties  arose ;  and,  even  after  stabilization,  losses  esti¬ 
mated  at  no  less  than  4  milliard  marks  were  incurred  between  1924 
and  1929.  The  reconstruction  of  agriculture  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  prosperous  equilibrium  between  agriculture  and  industry 
thus  remained  one  of  the  principal  economic  problems  confronting 
Germany  no  less  than  her  industrial  peers. 

The  progress  of  industrial  reconstruction  was  reflected  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  the  course  of  trade  from  year  to  year.  In  1924 
conditions  were,  of  course,  exceedingly  difficult,  but  they  rapidly 
improved  during  1925,  when  the  process  of  restocking  was  extremely 
vigorous.  In  the  autumn  of  1925,  however,  really  drastic  readjust¬ 
ment  and  rationalization  began,  involving  severe  reductions  in  staff, 
heavy  unemployment  and  restriction  in  the  volume  of  output,  and 
general  business  depression.  Recovery  from  this  crisis  was  postponed 
until  the  autumn  of  1926,  but  during  the  next  fifteen  months  business 
activity  was  high  and  rising.  The  expansion  was  especially  stimulated 
by  an  extremely  free  use  of  credit,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
particularly  by  public  authorities,  and  towards  the  close  of  1927 
production  and  trade  were  extremely  active.  During  1928  there  was 
a  certain  reaction  from  these  conditions  and  a  decline  in  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption.  Nevertheless,  the  year  as  a  whole  showed 
a  high  average  level  of  output  and  of  consumption,  even  though  the 
promise  of  early  months  was  not  fulfilled  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
location  produced  by  a  serious  industrial  stoppage  in  the  Rhineland 
and  Westphalia  in  November  1928.  In  the  first  half  of  1929  fresh 
records  were  established  and  trade  and  production,  following  the 
general  course  of  industrial  activity  in  the  major  countries  of  the 
world,  attained  extremely  high  levels;  but  the  second  half  of  1929 
1  Agent-General’s  Report,  dated  the  21st  May,  1930,  p.  287. 
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witnessed  the  first  stages  of  the  great  world  depression  which  lasted 
until  the  moment  of  writing  (the  summer  of  1931).  Apart,  however, 
from  the  reaction  of  the  great  depression  on  Germany,  German 
industry  during  1924  to  1929,  the  years  of  major  reconstruction, 
presented  a  picture  of  economic  recovery  and  industrial  growth  which 
were  not  only  highly  satisfactory  in  themselves,  but  also  bore 
eloquent  testimony  at  once  to  the  native  vigour  of  the  German 
economy  and  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  the  Dawes  Plan 
and  thus  gave  this  vigour  renewed  freedom  and  fresh  scope. 

In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  recovery  of  German  industry  since 
stabilization,  at  no  time  was  the  country  free  from  unemployment, 
and  during  many  months  the  numbers  out  of  work  rose  to  very  high 
totals.  The  best  period  was  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1925, 
when  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  fell  to  considerably  under  half 
a  million.  The  rationalization  crisis  which  set  in  during  the  autumn 
of  1925  and  continued  through  1926  soon  carried  the  total  upwards  ; 
by  the  end  of  the  year  over  one  and  a  half  millions  were  being 
relieved  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  1926,  in  spite  of  seasonal  reductions 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  numbers  of  unemployed  never  fell 
below  one  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  next  year  saw  a  rapid  im- 
provement,  and  the  better  conditions  of  1927  continued  during  most 
of  1928  apart,  of  course,  from  the  usual  seasonal  worsening  during 
the  winter  months.  The  year  1929  opened  with  exceptionally  severe 
weather,  which  paralysed  trade  in  many  branches  and  correspond¬ 
ing1}7  increased  the  volume  of  unemployment;  but  the  improvement 
which  accompanied  warmer  weather,  the  operation  of  the  usual 
seasonal  influences,  and  the  high  level  of  production  and  trade 
during  the  spring  and  summer  enabled  unemployment  to  be  swiftly 
reduced.  Only  when  the  world-wide  trade  depression  which  began 
in  the  second  half  of  1929  had  extended  its  effects  to  Germany  did 
the  figures  rise  seriously  again,  but  by  the  winter  of  1930-1  they  had 
swollen  until  five  million  workers  were  idle— a  total  unparalleled  in 
any  period  free  from  major  political  disturbances  and  only  equalled 
or  surpassed  during  the  totally  abnormal  and  quite  incomparable 
months  when  the  Ruhr  was  occupied  by  the  French  and  Belgians. 

But  even  this  summary  survey  of  events  since  1924,  culminating 
in  the  enormous  total  of  the  unemployed  during  the  great  slump  of 
1930-1,  does  not  reveal  the  full  seriousness  of  the  German  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem.  When  every  allowance  had  been  made  for  the 
influence  of  seasonal  forces  and  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  a  basic 
problem  of  unemployment  apparently  still  remained.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  comparing  the  minima  to  which  the  number  of  persons 
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receiving  relief  fell  in  three  not  unfavourable  years.  In  1927  the 
lowest  figure  was  450,000;  in  1928  650,000;  and  in  1929  850,000. 
Because  of  administrative  changes  in  the  conditions  attached  to 
unemployment  insurance,  these  figures  are  not  precisely  comparable ; 
and  they  were  not  quite  comprehensive  because  they  excluded  he 
so-called  emergency  workers.  Nevertheless  they  clearly  show  the 
nature  of  the  problem;  even  before  the  world  depression  of  1930-1 
the  level  of  basic  unemployment  was  steadily  rising. 

At  first  sight  this  fact  is  the  more  surprising  because  the  numbers 
employed  were  substantially  higher — to  a  total,  in  1929,  of  some 
three  or  four  millions — than  they  were  before  the  War.  Work  had 
been  found  not  only  for  the  large  numbers  formerly  engaged  in  the 
army  and  navy  and  for  a  greatly  increased  total  of  women  workers, 
but  also  for  thousands  of  former  rentiers,  once  able  to  live  on  the 
interest  and  dividends  received  from  their  investments,  but  now 
forced  by  the  annihilation  of  their  savings  into  gainful  employment. 
Work  had  also  been  found  for  the  annual  increment  in  the  population 
aged  18  years  and  oVer,  which  amounted,  for  example,  to  466,000  in 
1927,  to  437,000  in  1928,  and  to  360,000  in  1929.  When  allowance  is 
made  for  these  new-comers,  it  appears  that  some  800,000  more  people 
were  engaged  in  German  industry  in  1929  than  in  1927.  But  when 
wage  rates,  savings,  markets,  and  industrial  changes  are  all  taken  into 
account,  the  rise  in  the  level  of  basic  unemployment  is  seen  to  be 
quite  natural. 

To  take  wage  rates  first.  Between  the  beginning  of  1925  and  the 
end  of  1928  the  average  tariff  rate  of  weekly  wages  rose  from  25-75 
marks  to  46-35  marks.  During  the  first  half  of  1929  there  was  a  slight 
further  increase.  Thus  wages  in  1928  were  80  per  cent,  above  those 
ruling  just  after  stabilization,  and  60  per  cent,  higher  (in  terms  of 
money)  than  in  1913. 1  Such  increases  imply  at  least  a  corresponding 
growth  in  the  value  of  the  average  output  per  worker.  In  certain 
circumstances  such  a  growth  would  be  quite  possible.  If  supplies 
of  capital  were  ample  to  satisfy  all  the  expanding  needs  of  industry, 
if  markets  at  home  and  abroad  were  elastic  enough  to  absorb  the 
increase  in  output,  and  if  changes  in  industrial  technique  on  the 

1  Angell,  op.  cit.,  p.  255.  Professor  Angell  states  that,  allowing  for  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  ‘average  real  wages  at  the  end  of  1928  were  .  .  .  some 
6  per  cent,  higher  than  they  had  been  in  1913’  {op.  cit.,  p.  255).  In  view  of 
the  notorious  difficulty  of  computing  such  quantities  as  average  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living,  no  particular  importance  attaches  to  this  precise  figure. 
Probably  it  is  broadly  true  that  at  the  end  of  1928  and  during  1929  the  real 
wages  of  employed  workers  were  roughly  equal  to  their  real  wages  in  1913. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  whole  skilled  workers  fared 
worse  than  unskilled  workers  in  any  such  comparison  with  pre-war  conditions. 
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whole  required  more  labour  instead  of  less,  then  the  growing  popula¬ 
tion  of  woiking  age  could  easily  find  remunerative  employment  at 
current  wage  rates. 

In  fact,  however,  these  conditions  were  not  satisfied.  There  was 
a  seveie  shortage  of  capital,  the  intensity  of  which  could  be  measured 
by  the  high  level  of  German  interest  rates  since  stabilization.  The 
growth  in  the  export  market,  even  before  the  world  slump,  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  domestic  market, 
many  departments  of  which — particularly  those  dealing  in  luxuries — 
even  exhibited  a  marked  stagnancy.  Finally,  the  whole  course  of 
industrial  technique  was  in  the  direction,  not  of  increasing  the  use 
of  labour,  but  of  saving  it. 

No  aspect  of  contemporary  economic  fife  presents  more  difficulties 
to  the  student  than  unemployment.  In  no  other  field  are  reasonable 
forecasts  more  dangerous  to  make.  To  judge  by  the  experience  of 
past  majoi  depressions  of  trade,  the  virulence  of  the  great  slump  of 
1930—1  and  its  attendant  unemployment  would  ultimately  pass  away. 
But  even  when  recovery  had  come,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable 
to  think  that  Germany  would  still  be  confronted  by  a  problem  of 
permanent  or  quasi-permanent  unemployment,  the  removal  of  which 
would  tax  her  resources.  And  if  this  forecast  were  to  prove  correct, 
or  even  approximately  correct,  then  it  was  certain  that  permanent 
unemployment  in  Germany  would  not  be  without  its  serious  effects 
on  the  entire  problem  of  Reparations. 

The  growth  of  Germany  s  foreign  trade  was  of  great  importance 
alike  in  her  own  interests  and  from  the  standpoint  of  Reparations. 
Foreign  countries  supplied  Germany  with  some  of  her  most  vital 
raw  materials,  they  furnished  her  with  a  large  amount  of  her  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  they  provided  markets  which  were  essential  to  the  profit¬ 
able  activity  of  many  of  her  industries.  The  intimate  connexion  of 
her  foreign  trade  with  the  payment  of  Reparations  was  plainly 
manifest  from  the  time  when  the  Reparations  question  was  first 
broached,  for  whatever  shifts  and  expedients  might  be  temporarily 
adopted,  in  the  long  run  Reparations  could  only  be  paid  by  means  of 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  It  was  true,  of  course,  that  this 
excess  need  not  be  achieved  by  physical  exports  only;  exports  of 
services,  such  as  shipping  and  insurance,  would  serve  just  as  well 
provided  that  they  could  be  developed  in  sufficient  volume. 

The  movement  of  Germany’s  foreign  trade  in  merchandise  during 
the  six  years  1925  to  1930  inclusive  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  546. 

While  care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting  these  figures  and  while, 
in  particular,  Germany’s  large  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of 
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supply  for  some  of  her  most  essential  raw  materials  made  a  large 
volume  of  imports  indispensable  if  a  large  volume  of  exports  was  to 
be  healthy  and  sustained,  there  can  nevertheless  be  no  doubt  that 
the  table  shows  a  remarkable  development  in  Germany’s  foreign 
trade.  Particularly  striking  is  the  speedy  development  of  her  exports 
from  1925  to  1929,  and  their  maintenance  at  a  high  level  during 
1930,  a  year  of  severe  trade  depression.  In  1931,  however,  the 
position  grew  worse,  and  by  the  summer  of  that  year  a  distinct  falling 
off  had  taken  place  both  in  imports  and  in  exports.  Whether  this 
decline  was  temporary  or  permanent  could  not,  of  course,  be  foretold 
at  the  moment  of  writing. 


German  Foreign  Trade 1 
(Millions  of  reichsmarks) 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports  ( includ¬ 
ing  deliveries 
in  kind). 

Excess  of  Im¬ 
ports  (  — )  or  of 
Exports  ( + ). 

1925 

11,990 

9,546 

-2,444 

1926 

9,884 

10,677 

+  793 

1927 

14,078 

11,118 

-2.960 

1928 

13,912 

12,627 

-1,285 

1929 

13,530 

13,483 

—  47 

1930 

10,220 

12,036 

+  1,816 

The  merchandise  trade  was  not,  however,  the  only  factor  in  the 
situation.  The  movements  of  capital,  both  long-term  and  short¬ 
term,  and  of  other  invisible  items  entering  into  the  German  balance 
of  payments  were  most  important  in  themselves  and  in  their  bearing 
on  the  Reparations  problem.  The  essential  figures  are  accordingly 
shown  in  the  table  on  p.  547. 

The  interpretation  of  this  table  is  not  easy.  The  facts  are  indeed 
susceptible  to  several  readings.  But  a  number  of  points  nevertheless 
deserve  close  attention.  The  first  is  that,  during  the  period  under 
review,  only  in  two  years- — 1926  and  1930 — did  Germany  in  fact 
achieve  a  credit  balance  on  her  merchandise  trade  proper.  The 

1  Except  for  1929  and  1930  these  figures  represent,  not  the  declared  returns, 
but  corrected  estimates  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Reich.  In  the 
earlier  years  the  declared  returns  understated  exports  and  overstated  imports. 
In  the  case  of  exports  other  than  deliveries  in  kind  (which  have  been  taken 
at  their  declared  value)  the  understatement  was  estimated  at  1 J  per  cent. ; 
in  the  case  of  imports  the  overstatement  was  estimated  at  5  per  cent,  in  1925, 
and  at  3  per  cent,  in  1926,  1927,  and  the  first  ten  months  of  1928.  A  new  law, 
designed  to  secure  correct  returns,  came  into  operation  in  November  1928, 
and  from  that  date  no  adjustment  in  the  declared  figures  was  made. 


GERMANY’S  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS1 
(Millions  of  reichsmarks) 
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second  is  that,  taking  Reparations  and  pure  current  items  together, 
she  never  achieved  a  credit  balance,  although  in  one  year — 1926 — she 
came  very  close  to  one.  The  third  point  is  that,  taking  the  seven 
years  1924  to  1930  inclusive  together,  a  net  excess  of  merchandise 
imports  amounting  to  roughly  £500  millions,  net  Reparations  pay¬ 
ments  transferred  across  the  exchanges 1  to  a  total  of  roughly  £300 
millions,  and  net  imports  of  gold  amounting  to  some  £100  millions 
were  all  entirely  financed  by  net  foreign  borrowings  aggregating 
some  £900  millions  in  all,  so  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
payment  of  Reparations  abroad  was  effected  not  by  Germany  herself 
but  by  the  foreign  lenders  who  advanced  her  money  in  foreign 
currencies  in  exchange  for  claims  on  her  future  production.  The  last 
point  is  that,  even  before  the  crisis  which,  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1931,  capital  movements  as  a  whole  played  in  the  German  balance 
of  payments  a  role  which  on  occasion  was  both  unexpected  and 
alarming. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  forces  operating  to  increase  or  diminish 
a  nation’s  wealth  is  expressed  quantitatively  in  the  figures  of  the 
national  income,  which,  in  a  sense,  and  subject  to  certain  not  un¬ 
important  qualifications,  measures  the  success  or  failure  of  economic 
effort  as  a  whole.  Fortunately  comprehensive  figures  of  the  German 
national  income — a  sort  of  national  balance  sheet — have  been  compiled 
by  the  Institut  fiir  Konjunkturforschung,  and  they  are  reproduced 
in  the  following  table : 


Germany’s  Economic  Balance  Sheet  1925  to  19302 
(In  milliards  of  reichsmarks) 

A.  Goods  and  Services  Available 


1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year 

25-0 

27-7 

25-2 

29-3 

32-1 

31-1 

Production:  Agriculture, 
industry,  services,  use 
of  residential  property, 
trade,  commerce,  trans¬ 
port 

61-0 

61*1 

71-3 

78-5 

77-4 

70-6 

Imports 

12-4 

10-0 

14-2 

14-0 

13-4 

10-4 

98-4 

98-8 

110-7 

121-8 

122-9 

112-1 

1  i.e.  excluding  deliveries  in  kind  amounting  to  a  further  £200  millions. 

2  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Konjunkturforschung,  5  Jakrgang,  Heft  4,  Teil  A 
p.  70. 
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B.  Disposition  of  Available  Goods  and  Services 


1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Consumption  goods: 

Food  and  drink 

Clothing 

Household  supplies 
Cultural  and  luxury 
goods 

New  capita]  installations 
and  replacements 
Services,  housing,  heat¬ 
ing,  and  lighting 

Exports 1 

Stocks  at  end  of  year 

21*2 

11-0 

3- 5 

4- 0 

10- 7 

11- 0 
9-3 

27-7 

23-0 

10- 5 
3-2 

3-8 

11- 4 

11-3 

10-4 

25-2 

24*2 

11-0 

*  4-2 

% 

4-3 

14-4 

12-5 

10-8 

29-3 

27-7 

11- 9 

5-0 

5-1 

14-7 

13-0 

12- 3 
32-1 

30- 0 
11-7 

5-2 

4-5 

13-5 

13-4 

13-5 

31- 1 

26-8 

11-0 

4-5 

4-2 

11- 5 

13-0 

12- 0 
29-1 

Total 

98-4 

98-8 

110-7 

121-8 

122-9 

112-1 

Pei  haps  the  most  notable  facts  shown  in  this  extraordinarily 
interesting  table  are,  first  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  German 
production  (between  1925  and  1928  the  increase  amounted  to  nearly 
a  third;  and  even  in  1930  it  still  remained  at  nearly  one-sixth); 
secondly,  the  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  food  and  drink 
and  (allowance  being  made  for  price  changes)  of  clothing  also ;  and 
thirdly,  the  heavy  proportion  of  the  national  income  which  was 
devoted  to  expanding  and  improving  the  nation’s  capital  equipment. 
The  record  is  indeed  striking.  To  any  one  who  remembered  the 
disordered  Germany  of  the  desolate  years  between  the  end  of  the 
W  ar  and  thq  close  of  the  Ruhr  occupation,  the  tale  of  recovery  told 
by  these  figures  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  established  fact. 

The  economic  recovery  of  Germany  raised  the  question  of  one 
perplexing  political  development,  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
extremist  German  parties— first  the  Communists  and  latterly  the 
National-Socialists  (‘Nazis’) — which  cannot  be  understood  except 
against  the  economic  background.  The  strength  of  these  parties  was 
sometimes  ascribed  to  German  impoverishment;  and  yet  in  1928 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  1929  Germany  was  not  merely  vastly 
better  off  as  a  country  than  she  had  been,  for  example,  in  1923,  but, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  her  working  classes — though  not,  of  course, 
the  bulk  of  her  professional  and  middle  classes — enjoyed  in  those 
years  a  real  income  practically  as  large  as  their  income  before  the  War. 
These  facts  were  tolerably  clear  and  probably  commanded  fairly 
general  acceptance  at  the  time.  But  they  still  left  unexplained  the 
true  reason  for  the  growth  of  the  Nazis,  which  remained  a  highly 
controversial  subject. 

1  Including  deliveries  in  kind. 
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To  the  present  writer  it  appears  that  the  growth  of  the  Nazis  was 
mainly  due  not  to  economic  but  to  political  and  psychological  causes. 
True,  economic  forces,  some  of  them  general  to  the  Western  World, 
others  particular  to  post-war  Germany,  contributed  to  this  growth 
and  provided  the  conditions  without  which  National-Socialism  would 
not  have  come  into  existence.  Amongst  the  general  factors,  one  is 
particularly  apposite  in  this  connexion  and  therefore,  though  hardly 
relevant  to  the  foregoing  survey,  it  requires  mention  and  even 
emphasis  in  this  place.  What  is  referred  to  is  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  communal  and  the  individual  aspects  of  economic  life — 
a  contrast  which  was  one  of  the  bewildering  paradoxes  of  Western 
Society  in  this  age.  In  Germany,  as  in  other  contemporary  industrial 
countries  not  excluding  the  United  States,  even  the  casual  observer 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  and  perplexed  by  the  great  gulf  fixed 
between  the  material  adjuncts  of  communal  civilization — as  embodied 
in  the  fabric  of  railways,  roads  and  bridges,  of  public  buildings,  and 
even  of  many  factories — and  the  straitened  circumstances  which  were 
apparently  the  best  that  modern  society  was  able  to  afford  the 
ordinary  private  individual.  In  post-war  Germany  this  paradoxical 
contrast  was  especially  conspicuous  in  the  situation  of  the  middle 
classes,  as  compared  with  their  pre-war  status;  and  the  younger 
generation  of  these  classes  was  the  recruiting-ground  of  the  National- 
Socialist  movement. 

No  less  important  in  understanding  the  origins  and  development 
of  the  new  Nationalism  were  the  consequences  of  various  economic 
changes  peculiar  to  post-war  Germany,  at  least  in  the  extremes  to 
which  they  were  carried  there.  Without  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
which  resulted  from  the  inflation,  without  the  destruction  of  the  middle 
classes  whose  former  hopes  and  expectations  were  swept  away  in 
a  deluge  of  paper  marks,  without  the  disbanding  of  the  army  and 
the  forced  entry  into  civil  life  of  many  members  of  the  ex-officer  class, 
without  the  real  hardships  suffered  by  manual  and  clerical  workers 
in  consequence  of  rationalization,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
fertile  soil  of  private  dissatisfaction  in  which  Nationalism  flourished. 

These  economic  circumstances,  both  general  and  particular,  were 
vastly  important,  indeed  essential,  to  the  growth  of  the  new  National¬ 
ism.  But  when  account  has  been  taken  of  all  such  factors  the 
economic  interpretation  of  Nationalism  still  seems  incomplete.  The 
reckoning  must  also  include  psychological  and  political  factors  of  a 
dynamic  and  even  explosive  character  which  were  continuously  at 
work  in  Germany  during  the  post-war  years.  Forces  of  discontent 
normally  exist  in  every  society.  In  most  societies  they  find  a  measure 
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of  justification  in  social  causes  commonly  accepted  by  reason  or 
approved  by  fashion — -in  capitalism,  in  tariffs  or  the  lack  of  tariffs, 
in  too  much  competition  or  too  much  monopoly,  in  Republicanism 
or  Monarchy,  in  the  party  colour  of  a  President  or  a  Ministry.  In 
post-war  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  normal  was  supplemented 
and  to  some  extent  replaced  by  the  abnormal.  The  powerful  forces 
of  discontent,  which  were  born  of  defeat,  dislocation,  and  hardship, 
instead  of  spending  themselves  in  relatively  conventional  criticisms, 
were  able  to  crystallize  their  bitterness  around  foreign  foes  who  were 
alleged — whether  truly  or  not,  at  least  very  plausibly — to  have 
inflicted  intolerable  humiliations  upon  a  proud  people.  When  all  the 
facts  are  considered,  when  in  particular  the  striking  growth  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  aggregate  national  income  and  consumption  is  borne  in  mind, 
it  seems  important,  in  investigating  the  progress  of  the  National- 
Socialist  and  Communist  movements  and  assessing  the  factors  which 
contributed  to  their  strength,  to  give  full  weight  to  such  political  and 
psychological  elements  as  these. 

How  may  this  brief  survey  of  Germany’s  economic  life  during  the 
seven  years  between  the  London  Conference  of  1924  and  the  world 
crisis  of  1931  be  gathered  up  and  summarized?  Two  principal  con¬ 
clusions  seem  to  be  adequately  established.  On  the  one  hand, 
Germany,  when  her  inherent  energies  were  released  by  the  practical 
wisdom  which  was  embodied  in  the  Dawes  Plan,  had  found  herself 
able  to  reconstruct  her  economic  life  and  to  regain,  partly  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  capital  but  mainly  through  her  own  vigour  and  capacity, 
an  industrial  position  of  remarkable  though  qualified  strength.  On 
the  other  hand,  subject  as  she  was  to  the  world-wide  action  of  great 
economic  forces  and  to  elements  of  dangerous  weakness  at  critical 
points  in  her  economic  structure,  she  had  not  yet  proved  able,  of  her 
own  will,  to  resolve  the  economic  difficulties  involved  in  the  payment 
and  transfer  of  Reparations.  Moreover,  manifest  political  complica¬ 
tions  were  adding  to  her  economic  difficulties,  and  the  observer  who 
wrote  about  the  Reparations  problem  in  the  summer  of  1931  was 
bound  to  ask  again,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  whether  this  problem 
would  continue  to  be  handled  on  the  plane  of  political  feelings  or 
whether,  in  a  world  sobered  by  the  greatest  slump  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  twentieth  century,  sane  economic  considerations  would 
prevail. 
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APPENDIX 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS,  1930 1 

N.B.  The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  references  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  texts  of  treaties  and  documents:  B.Tr.I.  =  Bulletin  of  Treaty  Informa¬ 
tion-,  Cmd.  =  British  Parliamentary  Paper;  D.I.A.  —  Documents  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs ;  E.N.  =  L' Europe  Nouvelle ;  L.N.O.J.  =  League  of  Nations 
Official  Journal ;  L.N.T.S.  =  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series;  U.S.T.S.  = 
United  States  Treaty  Series. 

Abyssinia 

1930,  Aug.  21.  Arms  traffic  treaty  signed  in  Paris  with  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy.  (Text:  Cmd.  3707  ;  D.I.A.  1930.) 

Afghanistan 

1930,  May  6.  Notes  exchanged  with  Great  Britain  concerning  treaty 
relations.  (Text:  Cmd.  3592.) 

Dec.  6.  Treaty  of  friendship  signed  with  Estonia. 

Dec.  9.  Treaty  of  friendship  signed  with  Lithuania. 

Albania.  See  under  Conferences,  Oct.  5. 

Argentina 

1930,  Sept.  6.  President  Irigoyen  overthrown  by  a  revolution  and 
succeeded  by  Provisional  Government  under  General  Uriburu. 
Sept.  18,  normal  diplomatic  relations  resumed  by  United  States 
with  new  Government. 

Australia 

1930,  Jan.  17.  Agreement  signed  with  Germany  at  the  Hague  regarding 
liquidation  of  German  property.  Ratifications  exchanged  May  26. 
(Text:  Cmd.  3660.) 

Austria 

1930,  Jan.  18.  Agreement  signed  with  Belgium  at  The  Hague  regarding 
sections  III  (debts)  and  IV  (property,  rights  and  interests)  of 
Part  X  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain.  Ratifications  exchanged 
May  8.  Came  into  force  same  day.  (Text:  E.N.  July  26,  1930.) 

Jan.  20.  Agreement  with  Poland  regarding  pre-war  Austro-Hungarian 
debts  signed  at  The  Hague.  (Text:  E.N.  July  26,  1930.) 

Feb.  6.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement  treaty 
signed  with  Italy  for  ten  years.  Ratifications  exchanged  June  27. 

March  13.  Letter  from  Herr  Schober  to  the  President  of  the  League 
Council  promising  stricter  legislation  against  armed  associations. 

1  In  this  Chronology  only  a  few  treaties  of  political  importance  are  included. 
For  a  full  fist  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  and  conventions  signed  or 
ratified  during  the  year  1930,  see  the  supplementary  volume,  Documents  on 
International  Affairs,  1930. 
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Austria:  cont. 

April  2.  ‘Anti-Terrorism’  Bill  passed,  limiting  powers  of  Socialist 
Trade  Unions. 

June  15.  Major  Pabst,  the  Heimwehr  leader,  was  arrested  and  de¬ 
ported,  but  was  allowed  to  return  in  November.  June  17,  Arms 
Licensing  Bill  passed  third  reading. 

June  26.  Treaty  of  friendship,  arbitration,  and  conciliation  signed 
with  Greece.  (Text:  Messager  d’Athenes,  July  12,  1930.) 

Sept.  25.  Resignation  of  Chancellor,  Dr.  Schober.  Sept.  30,  Herr 
Vaugoin  took  office. 

Oct.  1.  Arbitration  and  conciliation  treaty  signed  with  Norway. 

Oct.  31.  Agreement  and  declaration  signed  between  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Poland  and  Rumania,  and 
Council  of  Investors  in  pre-war  Austro-Hungarian  loans.  Dec.  13. 
Further  agreement  signed  regarding  putting  into  force  of  agree¬ 
ment  of  Oct.  31.  (Text:  E.N.  April  11,  1931.) 

Nov.  9.  General  election,  leaving  balance  of  power  with  Dr.  Schober’s 
National  Economic  bloc.  Nov.  29,  resignation  of  Herr  Vaugoin. 
Dec.  3,  Dr.  Ender  formed  a  Cabinet  with  Dr.  Schober  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

See  also  under  Reparations. 

Belgium 

1930,  Jan.  16.  Convention  concluded  with  Germany  settling  financial 
questions  raised  by  Paragraphs  III  and  VII  of  Part  X  of  Versailles 
Treaty.  Came  into  force  May  17.  (Text:  E.N.  March  29,  1930.) 

Jan.  24.  Proces-verbal  signed  with  Germany  regarding  coming  into 
force  of  Rhineland  amnesty  agreement  of  Oct.  5,  1929.  (Text: 
E.N.  May  31,  1930.)  June  27,  further  exchange  of  notes. 

Feb.  27.  Chamber  passed  Bill  for ‘Flamandization’  of  Ghent  University. 

March  25.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement  con¬ 
ventions  signed  with  Jugoslavia.  Ratifications  exchanged  Sept.  3. 

July  8.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement  treaty 
signed  with  Rumania. 

Sept.  24.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement  con¬ 
vention  signed  with  Lithuania. 

See  also  under  Austria,  Jan.  18 ;  China  (a),  Nov.  15 ;  Conferences, 
Dec.  18;  Reparations',  Saar. 

Bolivia 

1930,  Jan.  16.  Skirmish  between  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  forces  in 
Chaco  Boreal.  Jan.  20,  Paraguay  reported  incident  to  League  of 
Nations.  Jan.  21,  Paraguay  informed  League  of  Nations  of  alleged 
interception  on  Jan.  20  of  Bolivian  instructions  for  attack.  Jan.  23, 
Monsieur  Zaleski,  President  of  the  League  Council,  appealed  to 
both  parties  to  adopt  peaceful  methods  of  settlement.  Both  parties 
replied  denying  aggression.  April  4,  Protocol  signed  with  Paraguay 
regarding  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  and  exchange  of 
Forts  Boqueron  and  Vanguardia  according  to  Art.  5  of  resolution 
of  Sept.  12,  1929.  (Text:  B.Tr.I.  May  1930.)  May  1,  Diplomatic 
relations  resumed. 
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June  22.  Street  fighting  in  La  Paz.  June  25,  Revolution  in  Oruro; 
provisional  Government  formed  by  General  Blanco  Galindo.  La 
Paz  taken  on  June  27  and  President  'Siles  overthrown.  Sept.  18, 
United  States  resumed  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  new 
Government. 


Brazil 

1930,  March  14.  Frontier  protocol  signed  with  Colombia. 

Oct.  3.  Revolt  began  in  states  of  Minas  Geraes,  Parahyba  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  Oct.  15,  Mr.  Stimson  stated  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  could  buy  arms  in  U.S.A.  Oct.  22,  proclamation 
issued  prohibiting  shipment  of  arms  from  U.S.A.  to  revolutionaries. 
Oct.  24,  Federal  Government  overthrown.  Hamburg-Amerika 
liner  Baden  shelled  in  Rio  harbour.  Nov.  3,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas 
became  President.  Nov.  8,  United  States  Government  announced 
readiness  to  continue  friendly  relations  with  new  Government. 

See  also  under  China  (a),  Feb.  3,  April  2. 

Bulgaria 

1930,  Jan.  16.  League  Council  decided  to  ask  advisory  opinion  of 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  regarding  interpretation 
of  reciprocal  emigration  convention  of  Nov.  27,  1919,  between 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  (question  of  communities).  July  31,  Court 
gave  advisory  opinion. 

Jan.  20.  Agreements  signed  with  Italy  regarding  (1)  the  Mixed 
Bulgaro-Italian  Arbitral  Tribunal  and  Bulgarian  property,  rights 
and  interests  ;  (2)  cost  of  repatriation  of  Bulgarian  prisoners  of  war. 

Feb.  14.  Two  agreements  signed  with  Jugoslavia  regarding  (1) 
liquidation  of  frontier  property  within  two  years.  (Text:  E.N. 
Dec.  13,  1930) ;  (2)  maintenance  of  order  on  frontier.  (Text:  E.N. 
March  15,  1930).  Series  of  bomb  outrages  followed.  March  6, 
Jugoslav  Government  asked  for  inquiry  by  Mixed  Commission. 
March  9,  Mixed  Commission  met  at  Tsaribrod  and  decided  that  the 
criminals  came  from  Bulgaria.  March  12,  Bulgarian  Government 
agreed  to  take  action.  March  13  and  19,  Jugoslavia  asked  for 
punishment  of  Macedonian  revolutionaries.  Representations  made 
to  Bulgarian  Government  by  Great  Britain  and  France  on  March  14, 
and  by  Italy  on  March  19.  March  25,  Bulgarian  Government 
ordered  arrest  of  leaders  of  International  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Organization.  May  15,  Dr.  Marinkovic,  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister, 
told  press  representatives  at  Geneva  that  if  terrorism  continued 
in  Macedonia  Jugoslavia  might  have  recourse  to  her  right  of 
defence  under  Art.  12  of  the  Covenant. 

May  14.  Treaty  of  friendship,  non-aggression  and  peaceful  settlement 
signed  with  Czechoslovakia. 

Oct.  10.  M.  Venizelos,  in  interview  with  Bulgarian  journalists  at 
Athens,  renewed  offer  of  access  to  sea  for  Bulgaria  at  Dedeagach 
and  suggested  use  of  Free  Zone  at  Salonika  in  meantime. 

See  also  under  Conferences,  Aug.  28,  Oct.  5 ;  Reparations. 
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Canada 

1930,  Jan.  14.  Agreement  signed  with  Germany  at  The  Hague  regarding 
liquidation  of  German  property.  Ratifications  exchanged  Aug.  27. 
(Text:  E.N.  March  29,  1930.) 

May  30.  New  tariff  became  law.  Further  increase  with  effect  from 
Sept.  16. 

Sept.  2/10.  Notes  exchanged  with  U.S.A.  regarding  St.  Lawrence 
waterway.  (Text:  B.Tr.I.  Sept.  1930.) 

Nov.  12.  Canadian  sovereignty  over  Sverdrup  Islands  announced. 
See  also  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10. 


Chile 

1930,  May  5.  Decree  issued  incorporating  Arica  in  the  Province  of 
Tarapaca. 

July  21.  Tacna-Arica  frontier  delimitation  completed.  Final  act 
signed  at  Lima  on  Aug.  5. 

Sept.  22.  Official  communique  issued  announcing  suppression  of 
attempted  revolt. 


China 


(a)  Foreign  Relations 

1930,  Jan.  1.  British  aide-memoire  presented  regarding  Chinese  mandate 
of  Dec.  28,  1929,  abolishing  extra-territoriality.  (Text:  Cmd.  3480.) 
Jan.  2,  Mr.  Stimson  agreed  to  adopt  procedure  decided  on  by 
China  and  Great  Britain.  Jan.  2  and  5,  French  and  Italian  notes 
protesting  against  mandate.  Jan.  9,  negotiations  began  between 
Sir  Miles  Lampson  and  Mr.  Wang. 

Jan.  13.  Mr.  Justice  Feetham  arrived  in  Shanghai  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  International  Settlement. 

Jan.  23.  Negotiations  on  extra-territoriality  began  in  Washington 
between  Dr.  C.  C.  Wu  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Jan.  25.  New  regulations  issued  for  mixed  court  in  French  concession 
at  Shanghai.  (Text:  E.N.  April  5,  1930.) 

Feb.  3.  Shanghai  Provisional  Court  resumed  wrnrk  on  old  basis. 
Feb.  17,  agreement  regarding  court  signed  with  Brazil,  Great 
Britain,  Netherlands,  Norway  and  U.S.A.  (Text:  Cmd.  3563.) 

Feb.  6.  Statement  by  Central  Political  Council  regarding  Kha¬ 
barovsk  Protocol  with  U.S.S.R.  of  Dec.  22,  1929,  insisting  on 
maintenance  of  Chinese  claims.  (Text:  China  Year  Book,  1931, 
pp.  497-8.)  May  8,  Chinese  delegation  headed  by  Mr.  Mo  Teh-hui 
arrived  in  Moscow  with  instructions  to  negotiate  on  C.E.R.  question 
only.  Negotiations  did  not  begin  till  Oct.  11.  Second  meeting 
held  on  Dec.  4. 

Feb.  7.  Mr.  Fessenden,  Director-General  of  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council,  announced  the  payment  of  $150,000,  in  settlement  of 
'  Chinese  claims  arising  from  incident  of  May  30,  1925. 

Feb.  12.  Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  signed  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Ratifications  exchanged  Nov.  20.  (Text:  China  Year 
Book,  1931,  pp.  479-80.) 

April  2.  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  notified  Powers  that,  as  provincial 
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Burefiux  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  abolished,  cases  in  which  nationals 
of  Treaty  Powers  were  plaintiffs  would  be  heard  in  provincial 
High  Courts. 

April  16.  Shanghai  International  Settlement  ratepayers  v<5ted  against 
increase  of  Chinese  Councillorships  from  three  to  five.  May  2 
Vote  reversed  by  large  majority.  ’ 

April  18.  Convention  for  rendition  of  Weihaiwei  signed  with  Great 
Britain.  Ratifications  exchanged  and  came  into  force  Oct  1 
(Text:  Cmd.  3741 ;  D.I.A.,  1930.) 

May  6.  Customs  agreement  signed  with  Japan.  Came  into  force 
May  16.  (Text:  China  Year  Book ,  1931,  pp.  471-3.) 

May  lb.  Commercial  treaty  signed  with  France  regarding  Indo- 
China.  (Text:  E.N.  Sept.  6,  1930.) 

June  27.  Arbitration  treaty  signed  with  U.S.A.  (Text:  China  Year 
Book,  1931,  pp.  494—5.) 

June  28.  Shanghai  Special  District  Court  ruled  that  a  foreign  firm 
might  only  file  a  suit  in  a  Chinese  Court  if  registered  with  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Labour. 

Sept.  11.  Sir  MiHs  Lampson  presented  draft  extra-territoriality 
proposals  to  Chinese  Government.  Sept.  17,  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  proposals.  Dec.  1, 
Mr.  Wang  handed  counter-proposals  to  Sir  M.  Lampson. 

Sept.  17.  Notes  exchanged  with  Great  Britain  regarding  rendition  of 
British  concession  at  Amoy.  (Text:  Cmd.  3711.) 

Sept.  19/22.  Agreement  signed  with  Great  Britain  regarding  Boxer 

^ Indemnity.  (Text:  Cmd.  3808;  D.I.A.,  1930.) 

Nov.  13.  Mr.  Stimson  announced  that  proposals  on  extra-territoriality 
similar  to  British  had  been  made  by  U.S.A.  Dec.  7,  Chinese 
counter-proposals  presented. 

Nov.  15.  Conference  on  Chinese  foreign  and  domestic  debts  opened 
at  Nanking,  attended  by  representatives  of  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Italy  and  U.S.A. 

Nov.  24.  Negotiations  opened  with  France  on  extra-territoriality, 
and  on  rendition  of  Mixed  Court  in  French  concession  at  Shanghai 
and  of  Kwangchouwan  leased  territory. 

Nov.  24.  Mr.  Wang  addressed  notes  to  French  and  Japanese  Ministers 
suggesting  retrocession  of  Hankow  concessions.  Japan  refused, 
pending  settlement  of  extra-territoriality  question. 

Dec.  17.  Chinese  communication  to  British  and  other  Governments 
expressing  hope  that  extra-territoriality  might  be  abolished  by 
negotiation. 

Dec.  22.  Speech  on  foreign  relations  by  Mr.  Wang.  (Text:  D  I  A 
1930.)  ' 

See  also  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10. 

(b)  Internal  Affairs  and  Civil  War 
1930,  Jan.  1.  Canton  Salt  Inspectorate  Office  reopened. 

Jan.  15.  Nanking  Government  announced  that  customs  would  be 
collected  on  a  gold  basis  as  from  Feb.  1. 
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Feb  10  Yen  Hsi-shan  appealed  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  retire  and 
suggested  that  they  might  go  abroad.  Counter  manifesto  issued  by 
Nanking  Government.  Feng  Yu-hsiang’s  troops  and  Shansi  forces 
moved  southwards  during  February. 

Feb.  23.  Circular  message  to  Kuomintang  issued  by  Yen  Hsi-shan, 
F5ng  Yii-hsiang  and  more  than  40  military  leaders. 

March  1.  Chang  Hsueh-liang  telegraphed  to  Chiang  and  Yen  advocat¬ 
ing  peaceful  co-operation. 

March  1-6.  Third  plenary  session  of  Kuomintang  Central  Executive 
Committee.  Wang  Ching-wei  expelled  from  party. 

March  3.  Yen  resigned  from  all  posts  under  Nanking  Government. 

March  18.  Yen’s  forces  took  over  Government  institutions  at  Peiping. 
North-western  Army,  under  Sun  Liang-cheng,  took  the  offensive 
against  Nanking  forces,  and  advanced  to  Tanshan. 

March  29.  Report  of  Kemmerer  Commission  of  Financial  Experts 
issued.  Adoption  of  gold  standard  recommended. 

April  3.  Yen  notified  foreign  legations  that  he  had  taken  command 
of  Northern  forces.  Feng  Yii-hsiang  and  Li  Tsung-jen  became 
‘Deputy  Commanders-in-Chief ’. 

April  5.  Nanking  Government  dismissed  Yen  and  ordered  his  arrest. 

April  24.  Yen  and  Feng  invited  Wang  Ching-wei  to  Peiping. 

April  30 .  Yen  Hsi-shan  ordered  superintendent  of  Customs  at  Tientsin 
to  retain  all  revenue.  June  16,  Shansi  authorities  seized  Customs 
Office,  installing  Mr.  Lenox  Simpson  as  Commissioner,  and  promised 
to  maintain  service  of  foreign  loans.  June  20,  Mr.  Wang  stated  that 
port  of  Tientsin  would  be  closed  and  that  duties  payable  at 
Tientsin  would  be  collected  at  Dairen,  Shanghai  or  Tsingtao. 
July  27,  Nanking  Government  demanded  deportation  of  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son.  Aug.  27,  British  note  received  declining  to  take  action. 
Sept.  25,  Chang  Hsueh-liang  said  that  he  had  asked  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs  to  take  control  at  Tientsin.  Oct.  1,  Air.  Simpson 
was  assassinated.  Oct.  3,  Administration  taken  over  by.  Mr. 
Grierson  (appointed  by  Nanking  Government)  and  by  a  Chinese 
superintendent  appointed  by  Chang  Hsueh-liang. 

May  15.  Export  of  gold  and  import  of  foreign  silver  coins  prohibited. 

June  4.  Kwangsi  forces  under  Chang  Fa-kwei  occupied  Changsha 
and  advanced  on  Wuhan.  June  17,  Nanking  forces  reoccupied 
Changsha. 

June  21.  Nanking  Government  appointed  Chang  Hsueh-liang 
Deputy  Commander-in-Chief. 

June  25-6.  Northern  army  took  Tsinanfu. 

July  13.  Reorganizationist  Conference  held  at  Peiping. 

July  23.  Wang  Ching-wei  arrived  at  Peiping. 

July  28.  Changsha  taken  by  Communists. 

Aug.  15.  Nanking  forces  defeated  Northern  Army  under  Yen  Hsi- 
shan  in  Shantung ;  Tsinanfu  retaken. 

Sept.  9.  State  Council  of  Northern  Coalition  sworn  in  at  Peiping. 

Sept.  18.  Chang  Hsueh-liang  sent  circular  telegram  to  Yen,  Feng 
and  Chiang  demanding  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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Sept.  21.  Manchurian  troops  reached  Tientsin;  Wang  Ching-wei  left 
Peiping. 

Sept.  23.  Manchurian  troops  occupied  Peiping. 

n  ngch°W  caPtured  by  Nanking  forces  from  Feng  Yii-hsiang. 

Uct  J  Chang  Hsueh-hang  sworn  in  as  Vice  Commander-in-Chief  of 
-Nanking  forces. 

Oct.  10.  On  his  return  to  Nanking  Chiang  Kai-shek  issued  statement 
on  five  post-war  tasks  of  Nanking  Government. 

Nov.  6.  Yen  Hsi-shan  announced  decision  to  abdicate  from  Governor¬ 
ship  of  Shansi. 

N°y-  12V18-  Fourth  Penary  session  of  Kuomintang  Central  Executive 
Committee.  Chang  Hsueh-liang  was  present. 

Dec.  22.  Ten  sailed  from  Tientsin  for  Dairen. 

Dec.  29.  A ew  tariff  promulgated,  to  come  into  force  on  Jan.  1, 
1931. 

Colombia.  See  under  Brazil-,  League  of  Nations,  Feb.  17. 

Conferences  ( International ). 

1930,  May  20-July  5.  Load  Line  Conference  held  in  London  July  5 
Convention  signed.  (Text:  Cmd.  3668  and  3730.)  ’ 

June  12-14.  Third  conference  of  Institutes  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
International  Relations  held  in  Paris. 

June  21-4.  Agrarian  Conference  held  at  Bucharest  between  Hungary, 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania.  (Text  of  protocol:  E.N.  Sept.  13,  1930.) 

June  25-8.  Little  Entente  Conference  held  at  Strbske  Pleso  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Aug.  28-30.  Agrarian  Conference  held  at  Warsaw  between  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Latvia,  Poland 
and  Rumania.  (Text  of  resolutions:  E.N.  Sept.  13,  1930.)  Oct. 
18-21,  further  Conference,  held  at  Bucharest,  decided  to  set  up 
permanent  agrarian  commission.  Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Poland 
and  Rumania  agreed  to  adopt  quota  system  for  industrial  imports 
(Text  of  protocol:  E.N.  Jan.  10,  1931.)  Nov.  10-13,  Commission 
of  experts  met  at  Warsaw  to  discuss  agricultural  credit.  (Text  of 
memorandum:  E.N.  Jan.  10,  1931.)  Nov.  11-12,  Conference  held 
at  Belgrade  between  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Poland  and 
Rumania ;  Central  Marketing  Bureau  proposed  and  state  control  of 
cereal  exports.  (Text  of  resolutions:  E.N.  Jan.  10,  1931.) 

Sept.  30-No v.  14.  Imperial  Conference  held  in  London.  (Summary  of 
proceedings:  Cmd.  3717;  appendices  Cmd.  3718.) 

Oct.  5-12.  First  Balkan  Conference  held  at  Athens,  attended  by 
delegates  from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania 
and  Turkey.  (Text  of  resolutions:  E.N.  Nov.  22,  1930.) 

Oct.  6.  Sixth  International  Road  Congress  opened  at  Washington ; 
Pan  American  motor  traffic  convention  signed. 

Oct.  14-20.  Tenth  general  assembly  of  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture ;  resolution  adopted  for  closer  connexion  with  League 
of  Nations. 
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Dec.  4-16.  International  Sugar  Conference  met  in  Brussels.  Agree¬ 
ment  as  to  limitation  reached  between  producing  countries, 
excluding  Germany. 

Dec.  18-22.  Conference  at  Oslo  between  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 
Denmark,  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Dec.  22,  convention 
and  protocol  signed  regarding  reciprocal  notification  of  new  or 
augmented  tariffs.  (Text:  E.N.  Jan.  24,  1931.) 

Cuba 

1930,  Oct.  3.  Mr.  Stimson,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  issued  statement  in¬ 
dicating  that  U.S.  would  not  intervene  in  Cuba,  where  there  were 
increasing  signs  of  unrest  against  President  Machado’s  regime. 
Second  statement  to  same  effect  issued  on  Dec.  12. 

See  also  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10. 

Czechoslovakia 

1930,  Jan.  20.  Financial  agreement  with  Italy  signed  at  The  Hague. 

Jan.  21.  Agreement  settling  Czechoslovak  debt  signed  with  France. 
(Text:  E.N.  June  28,  1930.) 

March  8.  Treaty  of  arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement 
signed  with  Lithuania. 

Oct.  29.  Treaty  of  friendship  and  convention  regarding  treatment  of 
nationals  signed  with  Persia. 

See  also  under  Austria,  Oct.  31 ;  Bulgaria,  May  14 ;  China  (a),  Feb.  12 ; 
Conferences,  June  25,  Aug.  28 ;  Reparations. 

Danzig 

1930,  May  9.  President  of  Senate  addressed  a  note  to  the  League  of 
Nations  High  Commissioner  regarding  competition  between 
Gdynia  and  Danzig. 

May  21.  Volkstag  passed  Bill  amending  Constitution. 

Aug.  26.  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  gave  advisory 
opinion  deciding  that  legal  status  of  Danzig  did  not  entitle  it  to 
membership  of  International  Labour  Office. 

Denmark 

1930,  Feb.  28.  Arbitration  treaty  signed  with  Latvia. 

See  also  under  Conferences,  Dec.  18. 

Dominican  Republic 

1930,  Feb.  23.  Revolution  broke  out.  Feb.  28,  President  Vasquez 
resigned.  March  4,  General  Estrella  Urena  took  office  as  Provisional 
President.  Aug.  16,  General  Trujillo  and  General  Estrella  Urena 
inaugurated  as  President  and  Vice-President. 

Egypt 

1930,  March  27.  Negotiations  for  Anglo -Egyptian  Treaty  began  in 
London.  April  17,  British  draft  of  agreement  handed  to  Nahhas 
Pasha,  who  stated  that  it  did  not  meet  Egyptian  requirements 
regarding  control  of  the  Sudan,  and  asked  for  time  to  consult 
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with  Government  at  Cairo.  May  5,  New  Egyptian  proposals  put 
iorward.  May  8,  Negotiations  broke  down  over  Sudan  question, 
agreement  having  been  reached  on  all  other  points.  (Text  of  British 
memorandum  on  negotiations:  Cmd.  3575.) 

May  28.  Draft  Bills  dealing  with  Ministerial  responsibility  in  cases 
not  provided  for  by  Penal  Code  approved  by  Council  of  Ministers 
for  submission  to  Parliament.  June  17,  as  result  of  King  Fu  ad 
withholding  approval  of  Bills,  Nahhas  Pasha  submitted  resignation 
of  his  Government.  June  19,  resignation  of  Nahhas  Pasha  accepted. 
June  20,  Sidqi  Pasha  formed  a  Cabinet.  June  21,  Parliament 
prorogued.  June  23,  Senators  and  Deputies  held  session  of  protest. 
June  26,  Wafd  National  Congress  decided  to  start  non-co-operation 
movement.  July  1,  riots  at  Bilbeis.  July  8,  riots  at  Mansurah. 
July  12,  Parliamentary  Session  closed.  July  15,  riots  at  Alexandria. 
July  16,  statement  of  British  neutrality  by  Mr.  MacDonald  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  warships  proceeding  to  Egypt.  July  18,  Sidqi 
Pasha  replied  to  British  Government.  July  19,  Nahhas  Pasha 
replied  to  British  Government.  July  21,  riots  at  Cairo.  July  22, 
riot  at  Port  Sa'id;  Wafd  petition  for  extraordinary  session  of 
Parliament  rejected.  July  26,  Wafd  non-co-operation  movement 
began.  July  29,  British  warships  withdrawn. 

Oct.  21.  Mahmud  Pasha  declared  that  his  party  would  oppose  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  proposed  by  Sidqi  Pasha  in  report  presented  to 
king  Fu'ad  on  that  day.  (Text:  E.N.  Feb.  21,  1931.)  Oct.  22, 
new  constitution  and  electoral  law  promulgated.  (Text:  E.N. 
Feb.  14,  1931.)  Nov.  25,  Wafd  and  Liberals  set  up  joint  committee 
to  carry  out  boycott  of  elections  held  under  new  regime.  Dec.  8, 
Ash  Sha'b,  the  ‘People’s  Party’,  founded  by  Sidqi  Pasha. 

Estonia.  See  under  Afghanistan ;  Conferences,  Aug.  28. 

Finland 

1930,  April  28.  Arbitration  and  conciliation  treaty  signed  with  France. 

July  16.  Soviet  protest  regarding  deportation  of  Finnish  communists 
over  the  Russian  border.  Sept.  16,  Finnish  reply.  Sept.  28,  Soviet 
note  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  reply  and  with  Finnish  anti¬ 
communist  policy.  (Text  of  notes:  E.G.  Nov.  1930.) 

See  also  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10. 

France 

1930,  Jan.  17.  Debt  settlement  agreement  with  Rumania,  additional 
to  convention  of  March  28,  1928,  signed  at  The  Hague.  (Text: 
E.N.  April  19  and  May  31,  1930.) 

Jan.  18.  Agreement  with  Germany  regarding  reparation  levy  on 
value  of  German  imports  into  France  signed  at  The  Hague  as 
Annex  X  a  of  agreement  between  creditor  Powers  and  Germany. 
(Text:  Cmd.  3484.) 

Jan.  20.  Debt  settlement  agreement  concluded  with  Greece  at  The 
Hague.  (Text:  E.N.  June  28,  1930.)  Debt  settlement  and  repara- 
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tions  agreement  signed  witli  Jugoslavia.  Ratifications  exchanged 
June  4.  (Text:  E.N.  Sept.  20,  1930.) 

Jan.  24.  Debt  settlement  agreement  signed  with  Poland.  (Text: 

E.N.  June  28,  1930.)  . 

Feb.  3.  Treaty  of  arbitration,  conciliation,  and  friendship  signed  with 
Turkey.  (Extracts:  Temps,  22.2.30.) 

Feb.  17.  M.  Tardieu’s  Government  resigned,  following  defeat  in 
Chambre  on  a  financial  question.  Feb.  21,  M.  Chautemps  formed  a 
Cabinet.  Feb.  25,  Chautemps  Government  defeated  on  its  first 
appearance  in  Chambre.  March  1 ,  M.  Tardieu  formed  second  Cabinet. 

Feb.  21.  Debt  settlement  agreement  with  the  U.S.A.,  of  April  29, 
1926,  came  officially  into  force.  It  had  been  carried  out  since  the 
date  of  signature.  (Text:  L.N.T.S.  c.) 

April  13.  Swiss  Government  notified  Permanent  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Justice  of  failure  of  Franco-Swiss  negotiations  regarding 
Savoy  Free  Zones.  Oct.  23-Dec.  6,  Permanent  Court  reconsidered 
the  case.  Dec.  6,  decision  given  by  President’s  casting  vote.  Order 
made  upholding  Swiss  claim  and  allowing  eight  months  for  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  future  fiscal  regime.  (Text  of  order :  E. N.  Jan.  17,  1931.) 

July  24.  Notes  exchanged  on  July  24,  Oct.  28  and  Dec.  24,  1930,  and 
Jan.  17,  1931,  with  Great  Britain  regarding  British  holders  of 
French  Rentes  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915—18.  France 
declined  to  contemplate  revalorization  of  debt  or  to  submit  question 
to  arbitration.  (Text:  Cmd.  3779.) 

Aug.  19.  Exchange  of  notes  with  Great  Britain  on  Jan.  30  and  Aug.  19 
regarding  boundary  between  British  and  French  mandated  terri¬ 
tories  in  Togoland.  (Text:  Cmd.  3713.) 

Dec.  4.  M.  Tardieu’s  Government  resigned,  following  defeat  in  Senate. 
Dec.  13,  Government  formed  by  M.  Steeg. 

See  also  under  Abyssinia  ;  Bulgaria,  Feb.  14 ;  China  (a),  Jan.  1,  Jan.  25, 
April  2,  May  16,  Nov.  15,  Nov.  24;  Czechoslovakia,  Jan.  21; 
Finland',  Lithuania,  Feb.  15;  Naval  Disarmament-,  Reparations ; 
Saar;  Syria. 

Germany 

1930,  Jan.  2.  Agreement  with  Great  Britain  regarding  the  German 
Reparations  Recovery  Act  of  1921  signed  at  The  Hague  as  Annex  X 
of  agreement  between  creditor  Powers  and  Germany.  (Text: 
Cmd.  3484.) 

Jan.  17.  Agreement  signed  at  The  Hague  with  New  Zealand  regarding 
liquidation  of  German  property.  Ratifications  exchanged  June  13. 
(Text:  Cmd.  3703.) 

Jan.  20.  Agreement  signed  with  Italy  at  The  Hague  regarding  war 
claims  and  the  liquidation  of  German  property.  Came  into  force 
May  17.  (Text:  E.N.  March  29,  1930.) 

March  7.  Dr.  Schacht,  President  of  Reichsbank,  resigned.  March  11, 
Dr.  Luther  succeeded  him. 

March  13.  President  Hindenburg  ratified  Young  Plan.  (Text  of 
Proclamation:  E.N.  March  22,  1930.) 
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MaiCh  17V1  Commercial  treaty  signed  with  Poland.  (Summary: 

Times,  March  1 8,  1 930.)  March  18,  President  Hindenburg  signed 
VT  ,  ratifying  liquidation  treaty  with  Poland  of  Oct  31  1929 
March  27.  Resignation  of  Herr  Muller’s  Government.  Dr.  Briining 
formed  a  Cabinet  and  took  office  on  March  30 
May  9  Agreement  regarding  Rhineland  amnesty  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  by  exchange  of  notes.  Came  into  force  May  24 
(text:  Cmd.  3605.)  J 

June  23.  Reparation  debt  agreement  signed  with  U.S.A.  Came  into 
force  same  day.  (Text:  E.N.  April  19,  1930.) 

June  30  Allied  occupation  of  German  territory  ended;  Inter-Allied 

Rlnneiand  High  Commission  left  Wiesbaden  and  last  French  troops 
left  Mainz.  1 


July  18.  Socialist  motion  against  Presidential  decrees  embodying 
emergency  revenue  measures  passed  in  Reichstag,  which  was  then 
dissolved  by  President  Hindenburg. 

Aug.  10.  Speech  by  Herr  Treviranus  on  treaty  revision. 

Sept.  14.  General  Election.  National  Socialists  won  107  seats  and 
Communists  77 .  Briining  Government  remained  in  office. 

See  also  under  Australia-,  Belgium,  Jan.  16,  Jan.  24;  Canada,  Jan.  14- 
Conferences,  Dec.  4;  France,  Jan.  18;  Lithuania,  Sept.  20;  Poland 
Nov.  15;  Reparations-,  Saar. 

Great  Britain.  See  under  Abyssinia-,  Afghanistan-,  Bulgaria,  Feb.  14- 
China  (a),  Jan.  1,  Feb.  3,  April  2,  April  18,  Sept.  11,  Sept.  17’ 
Sept .19,  Nov.  15,  Dec.  17;  China  ( b ),  April  30;  Conferences, 
Sept.  30  ;  Egypt ;  France,  July  24,  Aug.  19 ;  Germany,  Jan.  2,  May  9 ; 
Italy,  Sept.  2;  Liberia-,  Lithuania,  Feb.  15;  Mexico,  Dec.  5;  Naval 
Disarmament ;  Norway,  Nov.  18;  Palestine ;  Persia ;  Reparations’ 
U mted  States  of  America,  Jan.  2  ;  U.S.S.R. 


Greece 


1930,  Jan.  23.  Friendship  and  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  Spain. 
(Text:  Messager  d’Athenes,  Jan.  24,  1930.) 

Jan.  24.  Agreement  signed  with  League  of  Nations  Refugee  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission  regarding  winding  up  of  Commission  on  Dec.  31 
1930.  Ratified  by  Greece  June  20. 

May  5.  Arbitration  and  friendship  agreement  signed  with  Hungary 
(Text:  Messager  d’Athenes,  May  6,  1930.) 

June  10.  Treaty  signed  with  Turkey  regarding  refugees  and  exchanged 
populations.  Ratifications  exchanged  July  23  (Text-  E  N 
Oct.  11,  1930;  D.I.A.  1930.) 

June  13.  Convention  signed  with  Hungary  settling  Greek  war  claims 
(Text:  E.N.  Oct.  11,  1930.) 

June  19.  Arbitration  and  conciliation  treaties  signed  with  U.S.A. 
(Text:  Messager  d’Athenes,  July  14,  1930.) 

Oct.  27.  M.  V enizelos  arrived  in  Angora.  Oct.  30,  Graeco-Turkish 
treaty  of  neutrality,  arbitration,  and  conciliation  signed,  together 
with  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  protocol  limiting  naval  armaments. 
(Texts:  E.N.  Dec.  12,  1930;  protocol  only:  D.I.A.  1930.) 

o  o  2 
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See  also  under  Austria ,  June  26 ;  Bulgaria ,  Jan.  16,  Oct.  10  ;  Conferences, 
Oct.  5 ;  France,  Jan.  20. 

Guatemala 

1930,  Jan.  20.  Boundary  conference  with  Honduras  opened  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  July  16,  treaty  and  supplementary  convention  signed  sub¬ 
mitting  dispute  to  arbitration. 

Dec.  16.  Senor  Bautillo  Palma,  Provisional  President,  overthrown 
by  revolution ;  succeeded  on  Dec.  17  by  General  Manuel  Orellana. 
Dec.  22,  U.S.  Government  notified  General  Orellana  that,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  terms  of  Central  American  Pact  of  1923,  he  would 
not  be  recognized  by  U.S. A. 

See  also  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10. 

Haiti 

1930,  Feb.  7.  President  of  United  States  appointed  two  Commissions: 
one,  with  Mr.  W.  Cameron  Forbes  as  Chairman,  to  study  and 
review  conditions  in  Haiti ;  and  the  other,  with  Dr.  R.  E.  Moton  as 
Chairman,  to  investigate  educational  system  in  Haiti. 

Feb.  28.  Forbes  Commission  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince.  March  16, 
Commission  left  Haiti,  having  secured  acceptance  of  plan  for 
election  of  M.  Eugene  Roy  as  temporary  President.  March  26, 
Commission’s  report  presented  to  President  Hoover. 

April  21.  M.  Roy  elected  temporary  President  by  Council  of  State. 

June  15.  Moton  Commission  arrived  in  Haiti.  July  24,  preliminary 
report  presented  to  President  Hoover.  Nov.  30,  final  report 
submitted. 

Oct.  14.  Congressional  Elections  took  place. 

Nov.  18.  Congress  elected  M.  Stenio  Vincent  President. 

Honduras.  See  under  Guatemala. 

Hungary 

1930,  April  11-14.  Count  Bethlen  visited  Rome. 

April  28.  Agreement  signed  at  Paris  with  Rumania  regarding  Gojdu 
fund.  Exchange  of  notes  regarding  obligations  resulting  from 
Treaty  of  Trianon.  (Text:  E.N.  May  31,  1930.) 

June  6.  Exchange  of  notes  with  Jugoslavia  of  Feb.  25,  April  2,  May  27 
and  June  6  prolonging  till  Nov.  1,  1930,  the  period  allowed  for 
transfer  of  residence  under  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  March  20,  1923.  (Text:  L.N.T.S.  c.) 

July  24.  Protocol  with  two  annexes  signed  at  Bucharest  agricultural 
conference  with  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania.  (Text:  E.N.  Sept.  13, 
1930.) 

Aug.  13.  Arbitration  and  conciliation  treaty  signed  with  Latvia. 

See  also  under  Austria,  Oct.  31 ;  Conferences,  June  21,  Aug.  28;  Greece, 
May  5,  June  13  ;  Re-parations . 

Iceland 

1930,  May  15.  Arbitration  treaty  signed  with  U.S.A.  Ratifications 
exchanged  Oct.  2.  (Text:  U.S.T.S.  828.) 
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International  Labour  Office.  See  under  League  of  Nations,  Jan.  28,  June  10. 

hnsh  Free  State.  See  under  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10 ;  Naval  Disarma¬ 
ment,  Oct.  27,  Dec.  30. 

Italy 

1930,  Jan.  20.  Agreement  signed  at  The  Hague  with  Poland  settling 
costs  of  occupying  plebiscite  areas  of  Allenstein,  Marienwerder 
and  Upper  Silesia. 

Jan.  20.  Financial  agreement  with  Rumania  concluded  at  The 
Hague.  (Text:  E.N.  April  19,  1930.) 

March  10.  Bomb  outrage  at  Trieste.  Alleged  Jugoslav  terrorists 
arrested,  condemned  and  shot  on  Sept.  6. 

March  18.  1:  iume,  with  Abbazia,  Volosca  and  Laurana,  declared  a 
1  ree  Zone. 

May  9.  Speech  by  Signor  Grandi  on  foreign  policy.  (Text-  D  I  A 
1930.)  J  '  '  ' 

May  11—24.  Speeches  on  foreign  policy  by  Signor  Mussolini  at  Leg¬ 
horn  on  May  11,  at  Florence  on  May  17,  and  at  Milan  on  May  24. 
(Extracts:  D.I.A.  1930.) 

June  3.  Speech  by  Signor  Grandi  suggesting  Franco-Italian  naval 
holiday. 

Sept.  2.  Agreement  signed  with  Great  Britain  regarding  claims  arising 
out  of  raids  and  incidents  on  Anglo-Italian  frontier  in  Somaliland” 
(Text:  Cmd.  3834.) 

Oct.  27.  Speech  by  Signor  Mussolini  to  Fascist  directorates  on 
universality  of  Fascism  and  the  warlike  state  of  Europe.  (Extract- 
D.I.A.  1930.) 

Nov.  24.  Signor  Grandi  met  M.  Litvinov  in  Milan. 

Nov.  27-9,  Tevfik  Riistu  Bey  visited  Rome. 

See  also  under  Abyssinia ;  Austria,  Feb.  6,  Oct.  31 ;  Bulgaria,  Jan.  20, 
leb.  14;  China  (a),  Jan.  1,  Nov.  15;  Czechoslovakia,  Jan.  20; 
Germany,  Jan.  20;  Hungary,  April  11;  Lithuania,  Feb.  15;  Naval 
Disarmament ;  Reparations. 

Japan.  See  under  China  {a).  May  6,  Nov.  24 ;  League  of  Nations,  Feb.  17  ; 
Naval  Disarmament. 

J ugoslavia 

1930,  March  30.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement 
treaty  signed  with  Spain. 

April  24— June  14.  Trial  of  Croat  leaders.  Dr.  Macek  among  those 
acquitted. 

See  also  under  Austria,  Oct.  31 ;  Belgium,  March  25 ;  Bulgaria,  Feb.  14 ; 
Conferences,  June  21,  June  25,  Aug.  28,  Oct.  5;  France,  Jan.  20; 
Hungary,  June  6,  July  24;  Italy,  March  10;  Reparations. 

Latvia 

1930,  Jan.  14.  Arbitration  and  conciliation  treaties  signed  with  U.S.A. 
Ratifications  exchanged  July  10.  Came  into  force  same  day 
(Text:  U.S.T.S.  818,  819.) 
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Nov.  24.  Arbitration  and  conciliation  treaty  with  Lithuania  signed, 
together  with  commercial  and  other  agreements. 

See  also  under  Conferences,  Aug.  28;  Denmark ;  Hungary,  Aug.  13. 

League  of  Nations 

1930,  Jan.  13-16.  Fifty-eighth  session  of  Council. 

Jan.  28-Feb.  7.  First  session  of  Committee  of  Thirteen  on  the 
organization  of  the  Secretariat,  the  International  Labour  Office,  and 
the  Registry  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
June  16-29,  second  session  held. 

Feb.  17-March  24.  Conference  for  concerted  economic  action  held 
at  Geneva,  attended  by  26  European  states  and  by  Colombia, 
Japan,  and  Peru.  Conference  concluded  (1)  tariff  truce  convention ; 
(2)  protocol  on  future  negotiations  ;  (3)  Final  Act.  (Texts :  L.N.O.J. 
May  1930.) 

Feb.  25-March 5.  Committee  on  amendments  to  the  Covenant  met  and 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Preamble,  and  to  Articles  12,  par.  1 ,  13, 
par.  4,  and  15,  pars.  6  and  7,  and  addition  of  paragraph  (7  bis)  to  Art. 
15.  (Report:  L.N.O.J.  May  1930  ;  text  of  amendments,  D.I.A.  1930.) 

March  13-April  12.  Conference  for  codification  of  international  law 
met  at  The  Hague.  No  agreement  reached  on  responsibility  of 
states  or  on  breadth  of  territorial  sea.  Thirteen  articles  drawn  up 
on  status  of  territorial  sea  and  recommendations  adopted  on  status 
of  foreign  vessels  in  inland  waters  and  protection  of  fisheries. 
Convention  on  nationality  and  three' protocols  on  double  nationality 
and  statelessness  adopted.  (Texts:  L.N.O.J.  July  1930.) 

April  14— May  2.  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  International  Committee 
on  Intellectual  Co-operation  met  in  Geneva  and  Paris. 

April  28-May  2.  Committee  held  on  delays  in  ratification  of  League 
Conventions.  (Report:  L.N.O.J.  June  1930.) 

April  28-May  9.  Arbitration  and  Security  Committee  held  fourth 
session.  Draft  convention  on  financial  assistance  and  resolution  on 
emergency  facilities  for  aircraft  on  League  service  adopted ;  no 
agreement  reached  on  general  convention  to  strengthen  means  of 
preventing  war.  (Report:  L.N.O.J.  June  1930.) 

May  12-15.  Fifty-ninth  Session  of  Council. 

May  13-June  7.  Conference  for  the  unification  of  laws  on  bills  of 
exchange,  promissory  notes  and  cheques.  Conventions  concluded 
on  (1)  uniform  law  on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes; 
(2)  stamp  laws;  (3)  conflicts  of  laws.  (Texts:  L.N.O.J.  Aug. 
1930.) 

May  21.  Agreements  concerning  wireless  station  signed  with  Swiss 
Government  and  Radio  Suisse.  (Text:  L.N.O.J.  Nov.  1930.) 

June  3-21.  Seventeenth  (Extraordinary)  Session  of  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  held  to  consider  Palestine  question. 

June  10-28.  Fourteenth  Session  of  International  Labour  Conference. 
Conventions  adopted  on  (1)  forced  or  compulsory  labour;  (2)  hours 
of  work  in  commerce  and  offices.  Convention  on  hours  of  work  in 
coal  mines  not  approved. 
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June  18-July  1.  Eighteenth  Session  of  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  held. 

Sept.  8-12.  Sixtieth  Session  of  Council. 

Sept.  10-0ct.  4.  Eleventh  Session  of  Assembly.  Guatemala,  Irish 
Free  State  and  Norway  elected  to  succeed  Canada,  Cuba  and 
Finland  on  the  Council.  China  not  declared  re-eligible.  Convention 
for  financial  assistance  signed  by  28  nations.  Reorganization  of 
Secretariat  and  of  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co-operation  con¬ 
sidered.  International  Refugee  Office  created. 

Sept.  18-Oct.  3.  Sixty-first  Session  of  Council. 

Oct.  6-23.  Conference  on  buoyage  and  lighting  of  coasts  held  at 
Lisbon.  Conventions  signed  regarding  (1)  maritime  signals;  (2) 
attended  light-ships  away  from  their  normal  stations.  (Text: 
L.N.O.J.  Jan.  1931.) 

Oct.  27-Nov.  11.  Preliminary  meeting  of  drug  manufacturing  states 
held  in  London. 

Nov.  4-19.  Nineteenth  Session  of  Permanent  Mandates  Commission. 

Nov.  6— Dec.  9.  Final  session  of  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference.  Draft  Convention  adopted.  (Text: 
Cmd.  3757.) 

Nov.  17-28.  Second  conference  for  concerted  economic  action.  Final 
Act  signed  regarding  further  negotiations,  accession  to  convention 
of  March  24,  1930,  and  preferential  regime  for  East  European 
agricultural  countries.  (Text:  L.N.O.J.  Jan.  1931.) 

Nov.  17-Dec.  9.  Conference  on  unification  of  rules  of  river  law.  Con¬ 
ventions  concluded  regarding  (1)  nationality  of  inland  navigation 
vessels ;  (2)  registration  and  ownership ;  (3)  rules  relating  to 
collisions.  (Texts:  L.N.O.J.  March  1931.) 

Dec.  11-20.  Committee  of  Budget  Experts  met  to  consider  limitation 
of  armaments  expenditure. 

See  also  under  Austria ,  March  13;  Bolivia-,  Bulgaria,  Jan.  16;  Con¬ 
ferences,  Oct.  14 ;  Danzig ;  Greece,  Jan.  24 ;  Liberia ;  Lithuania, 
May  18,  Sept.  20 ;  Palestine,  May  15,  May  20,  June  3 ;  Persia ; 
Poland,  Nov.  15;  Saar;  United  States  of  America,  Aug.  23. 


Liberia 

1930,  Jan.  16/17.  Exchange  of  notes  with  Great  Britain  regarding 
Liberia-Sierra  Leone  frontier.  (Text:  Cmd.  3543.) 

March.  League  of  Nations  Commission  began  inquiry  into  alleged 
slavery  in  Liberia.  Oct.  23,  Domestic  slaves  of  native  tribes 
declared  free. 

Lithuania 

1930,  Jan.  13.  Treaty  of  friendship  signed  with  Persia. 

Feb.  15.  Protocol  signed  between  Lithuania  and  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  providing  for  Lithuanian  repayment  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  administrative  costs  regarding  Memel  in  execution  of 
agreement  of  May  8,  1924. 

May  18.  Incident  at  Dmitrauka  on  Lithuano-Polish  frontier.  May  20, 
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Lithuania  requested  League  investigation  provided  for  in  Council 
resolution  of  Dec.  10,  1927.  May  28,  Poland  informed  League 
Secretariat  that  incident  occurred  in  Polish  territory.  May  31, 
Spanish  representative  on  Council,  acting  as  rapporteur,  asked 
Secretary-General  to  inform  both  parties  of  his  decision  that 
resolution  of  Dec.  10,  1927,  did  not  apply  in  this  case.  July  31, 
Lithuanian  Government  asked  Secretary-General  to  include  on 
Council  agenda  question  of  incidents  on  Lithuano-Polish  frontier 
and  alleged  infringements  by  Poland  of  provisional  agreement  of 
Konigsberg  of  Nov.  7,  1928,  establishing  modus  vivendi  on  frontier, 
and  suggested  appointment  by  Council  of  neutral  Commission. 
Aug.  30,  Polish  Government  sent  note  to  League  rejecting 
Lithuanian  proposal,  but  announcing  willingness  to  begin  direct 
negotiations  with  Lithuania  for  agreement  on  settlement  of 
incidents,  to  supplement  Konigsberg  Agreement.  Sept.  18,  Council 
recommended  direct  negotiations ;  both  parties  agreed.  Dec.  15, 
Lithuano-Polish  Conference  began. 

Sept.  17.  Treaty  of  friendship  signed  with  Turkey. 

Sept.  20.  German  Government  asked  League  Council  to  consider 
alleged  infractions  of  Memel  Convention.  Lithuania  questioned 
legitimacy  of  procedure,  but  agreed  to  discussion  with  Germany. 
Sept.  30,  German  representative  informed  Council  of  provisional 
settlement. 

See  also  under  Afghanistan ;  Belgium,  Sept.  24 ;  Czechoslovakia,  March  8 ; 
Latvia. 

Luxembourg 

1930,  Jan.  22.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement  con¬ 
vention  signed  with  Rumania.  Ratifications  exchanged  Dec.  5. 


Mexico 

1930,  Jan.  23.  Diplomatic  relations  broken  off  with  U.S.S.R. 

July  25.  Debt  settlement  agreement  signed  by  Mr.  Lamont  and 
Senor  Montes  de  Oca. 

Aug.  21.  Report  on  Rio  Grande  Boundary  by  International  Boundary 
Commission  between  Mexico  and  the  U.S.A.  signed  by  President 
Hoover. 

Dec.  5.  Convention  signed  with  Great  Britain  supplementing  claims 
convention  of  Nov.  19,  1926.  (Text:  Cmd.  3846.) 

Naval  Disarmament 

1930,  Jan.  12.  British  reply  delivered  to  French  memorandum  of 
Dec.  20,  1929.  (Text:  D.I.A.  1929.) 

Jan.  21.  Conference  on  limitation  of  naval  armaments  between 
British  Empire,  U.S.A. ,  Japan,  France  and  Italy  opened  in  London. 
Jan.  23,  Second  Plenary  Session  held ;  exposition  of  general  policy 
given  by  leaders  of  delegations ;  First  Committee  set  up  to  transact 
ordinary  business  of  Conference.  Jan.  30,  Third  Plenary  Session 
held ;  questions  relating  to  methods  of  limitation  referred  to  First 
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Committee.  Feb.  6,  U.S.  delegation  issued  statement  to  press 
containing  proposals  for  limitation  of  U.S.  and  British  fleets, 
leb.  7,  Memorandum  on  British  policy  at  Conference  issued. 
(Text:  Cmd.  3485.)  Feb.  11,  Fourth  Plenary  Session  held;  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  submarines  discussed  and  referred  to  First  Com¬ 
mittee.  heb.  12,  French  delegation  circulated  memorandum  of 
requirements  to  other  delegations.  Feb.  13,  French  delegation 
issued  explanatory  statement  to  press ;  J apanese  delegation  pub¬ 
lished  statement  setting  forth  their  attitude.  Feb.  17,  French 
delegation  left  Conference,  as  result  of  fall  of  M.  Tardieu’s’ Govern¬ 
ment.  heb.  19,  Italian  memorandum  and  explanatory  note  pub¬ 
lished.  March  6,  French  delegation  returned  to  London.  March  9, 
Mi-.  MacDonald,  in  broadcast  address,  pronounced  against  ‘en¬ 
tangling  alliances’.  March  11,  U.S.  delegation  announced  that  they 
could  not  sign  any  consultative  pact.  March  13,  revised  version 
of  French  requirements  issued.  March  16,  meeting  at  Chequers 
between  French  and  British  delegates.  March  19,  Fascist  Grand 
Council  in  Rome  expressed  approval  of  Italian  delegation’s  defence 
of  claim  to  parity.  March  25,  U.S.  delegation  issued  statement  to 
press  explaining  that  they  had  no  objection  in  principle  to  pro¬ 
posals  for  consultation.  March  26,  negotiations  opened  between 
members  of  French  and  British  delegations  on  interpretation  of 
Art.  16  of  Covenant.  April  1,  compromise  proposals  regarding 
tonnage  in  auxiliary  vessels  of  British  Empire,  U.S. A.  and  Japan, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  London  by  Senator  Reed  and  Mr. 
Matsudaira,  were  approved  by  Japanese  Cabinet,  subject  to  certain 
reservations.  April  9,  complete  agreement  reached  between  British, 
U.S.  and  Japanese  delegations  on  programme  covering  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  vessels.  April  10,  British,  French  and  Italian  delegations 
decided  that  attempt  to  reach  Franco-Italian  settlement  at  Con¬ 
ference  should  be  abandoned,  and  that,  while  Franco-Italian 
negotiations  would  continue,  Conference  should  be  adjourned  after 
signature  of  Treaty  incorporating  Three-Power  settlement  and 
points  on  which  general  agreement  had  been  reached ;  announce¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  made  by  Mr.  MacDonald  in  House  of  Commons. 
April  14,  Fifth  Plenary  Session  held ;  five  reports  of  First  Committee 
adopted :  First  Committee’s  First  Report,  on  methods  of  limitation, 
noted.  April  21,  First  Committee’s  First  Report  forwarded  to 
Secretary- General  of  League  for  information  of  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  for  Disarmament  Conference.  April  22,  Sixth  Plenary 
Session  held ;  Treaty  consisting  of  five  parts  signed,  Parts  I,  II,  IV, 
and  V  by  all  Powers,  Part  III  by  British  Empire,  U.S.A.  and 
Japan  only;  Conference  adjourned.  (Texts:  British  Blue  Book, 
Documents  of  the  London  Naval  Conference,  1930  [Treaty,  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  and  other  papers] ;  Cmd.  3556  [Treaty] ;  publication 
of  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  Conference  Series,  No.  2, 
1930  [Treaty];  D.I.A.  1930  [Treaty,  excluding  technical  annexes].) 

April  30.  Italian  Council  of  Ministers  decided  on  naval  construction 
programme  for  financial  year  1930-1.  May  9,  Signor  Grandi,  in 
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speech  at  Rome,  announced  readiness  to  resume  negotiations 
suspended  in  London.  May  11-24,  series  of  speeches  by  Signor 
Mussolini.  May  12-14,  discussions  between  Signor  Grandi,  M. 
Briand  and  Mr.  Henderson  at  Geneva.  June  3,  Signor  Grandi, 
in  speech  at  Rome,  offered  to  suspend  new  construction  if  France 
would  do  likewise.  July  7,  M.  Briand  informed  Italian  Government 
that  no  further  French  vessels  would  be  laid  down  before  end  of 
year.  Aug.  (middle),  Franco-Italian  conversations  began  in  Paris ; 
continued  at  Geneva  in  September ;  then  suspended  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  they  were  resumed  at  Geneva  during  meeting  of  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission. 

May  15.  Debate  on  London  Naval  Treaty  in  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster.  Further  debate  on  June  2. 

May  21-4.  Exchange  of  notes  between  U.S.  and  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ments  on  interpretation  of  Art.  19  of  Treaty. 

June  5.  Exchange  of  notes  between  U.S.  and  British  Governments 
on  interpretation  of  Art.  19.  (Text:  Cmd.  3597.) 

July  21.  U.S.  Senate  gave  consent  to  ratification  of  Treaty.  July  22, 
instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  President  Hoover. 

Oct.  1.  Japanese  Privy  Council  approved  Treaty.  Oct.  2,  Emperor 
signed  instrument  of  ratification. 

Oct.  27.  Ratifications  of  Treaty  deposited  in  London  on  behalf  of 
U.S. A.,  Japan,  Great  Britain  and  all  self-governing  Dominions 
except  Irish  Free  State. 

Dec.  30.  Ratification  deposited  on  behalf  of  Irish  Free  State. 

Netherlands 

1930,  Jan.  13.  Arbitration  treaty  signed  with  U.S.A.  replacing  Root 
treaty  of  May  2,  1908,  which  lapsed  on  March  25,  1930.  Ratifica¬ 
tions  exchanged  July  17.  (Text:  U.S.T.S.  820.) 

Jan.  22.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement  treaty 
signed  with  Rumania. 

March  12.  Treaty  of  friendship  signed  with  Persia.  Ratifications 
exchanged  Dec.  17. 

April  12.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement  treaty 
signed  with  Poland. 

See  also  under  China  (a),  Feb.  3,  April  2,  Nov.  15 ;  Conferences,  Dec.  18. 

New  Zealand.  See  under  Germany ,  Jan.  17. 

Nicaragua 

1930,  Feb.  12.  Nicaraguan  Government  asked  U.S.  Government  to 
nominate  U.S.  citizen  to  act  as  permanent  chairman  of  Nicaraguan 
National  Board  of  Elections.  May  12,  Captain  A.  W.  Johnson 
nominated  as  Chairman  of  Board  to  supervise  congressional 
elections.  Nov.  2,  Congressional  Elections  held. 

Norway 

1930,  May  8.  Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  signed  with  Persia. 

May  13.  Death  of  Dr.  Nansen. 
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Norway :  cont. 

July  26.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  and  judicial  settlement  treaty 
with  Portugal  signed. 

Nov.  18—19.  Exchange  of  notes  with  Great  Britain  recognizing 
Norwegian  sovereignty  over  Jan  Mayen  Island.  (Text:  Cmd. 
37  02. ) 

See  also  under  Austria,  Oct.  1 ;  China  (a),  Feb.  3,  April  2 ;  Conferences, 
Dec.  18 ;  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  10. 

Palestine 

1930,  March  30.  Palestinian  Arab  Delegation  arrived  in  London. 
May  12,  delegation  announced  that  British  Govermnent  had  re¬ 
jected  their  demands.  May  23,  delegation  left  England  for  Palestine. 

March  31.  Report  of  Shaw  Commission  on  1929  disturbances  pub¬ 
lished.  (Text:  Cmd.  3530.) 

May  1.  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  appointed  to  report  on  immigration, 
land  settlement  and  development  in  Palestine.  May  20,  arrived 
in  Palestine.  Aug.  22,  report  submitted  to  British  Government. 
(Text:  Cmd.  3686.) 

May  lo.  Statement  on  Palestine  to  League  Council  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
Council  approved  constitution  of  Wailing  Wall  Commission. 
June  23-July  19,  Wailing  Wall  Commission  visited  Palestine. 

May  17.  Palestine  Government  announced  restriction  of  Jewish 
immigration  under  Labour  Schedule. 

May  20.  British  Government’s  statement  transmitted  to  Mandates 
Commission  and  Secretary-General  of  the  League.  (Text-  Cmd 
3582.) 

June  3-21.  Seventeenth  (Extraordinary)  Session  of  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  held  to  examine  Palestine  question. 

July  3.  Mr.  C.  F.  Strickland  appointed  by  Colonial  Office  to  report 
on  position  of  fallahin  and  agricultural  credit.  July  10,  arrived  in 
Palestine.  Aug.  21,  report  presented  to  Colonial  Office.  Nov.  28, 
report  published  by  Palestine  Government. 

Oct.  20.  Report  of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  and  British  Government’s 
statement  of  policy  (Text:  Cmd.  3692)  published.  Dr.  Weizmann’s 
resignation  as  President  of  Zionist  Organization  and  Jewish  Agency 
announced.  Oct.  22,  National  Council  of  Palestine  Jews  rejected 
British  proposal  for  Legislative  Council. 

Nov.  10.  Announced  that  Colonial  Office  had  authorized  issue  of 
1,500  Jewish  immigration  permits  under  Labour  schedule. 

Nov.  17.  Dr.  Drummond  Shiels  announced  that  British  Government 
proposed  flotation  of  Palestine  Development  Loan  in  1931. 

Paraguay.  See  under  Bolivia. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

1930,  June  16-Aug.  26.  Eighteenth  (ordinary)  session  held.  July  31, 
Advisory  Opinion  given  interpreting  Graeco-Bulgarian  convention 
of  Nov.  27,  1919,  respecting  reciprocal  emigration.  Aug.  26, 
Advisory  Opinion  given  respecting  Danzig’s  membership  of  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office. 
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Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice:  cont. 

Sept.  25.  Fifteen  Judges  elected  to  hold  office  for  nine  years  from 
Jan.  1,  1931. 

Oct.  22-Dec.  6.  Nineteenth  (extraordinary)  session  held.  Dec.  6, 
order  made  in  case  of  Eranco-Swiss  dispute  over  Savoy  Free  Zones. 
See  also  under  Bulgaria,  Jan.  16 ;  France,  April  13  ;  League  of  Nations, 
Jan.  28;  United  States  of  America,  Dec.  17. 


Persia 

1930,  March  21.  Change  from  silver  to  gold  standard  took  effect.  . 
July  23-4.  Persian  protest  to  Great  Britain  and  League  of  Nations 
regarding  British  oil  concessions  in  Bahrayn. 

See  also  under  Czechoslovakia,  Oct.  25  ;  Lithuania,  Jan.  13  ;  Netherlands, 
March  12 ;  Norway,  May  8. 


Peru 

1930,  Aug.  22.  Revolt  broke  out  at  Arequipa.  Aug.  25,  President 
Leguia  resigned,  military  junta  under  General  Ponce  formed; 
succeeded  by  junta  under  Col.  Sanchez  Cerro  on  Aug.  27.  Sept.  18, 
U.S.A.  resumed  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  new  Government. 
See  also  under  Chile-,  League  of  Nations,  Feb.  17. 

Poland 

1930,  March  15.  Bartel  Cabinet  defeated.  March  30,  Colonel  Slawek 
formed  a  Cabinet ;  Parliament  prorogued. 

Aug.  25.  Pilsudski  Cabinet  took  office. 

Nov.  15.  Elections  for  Seym  won  by  Pilsudski  bloc.  Heavy  losses  for 
minority  parties.  Nov.  23,  Elections  for  Senate  and  Silesian  Diet. 
Nov.  27,  German  Government  sent  protest  to  League  of  Nations 
regarding  election  campaign  methods.  Further  protests  on  Dec.  9 
and  19.  Nov.  29,  Marshal  Pilsudski  retired ;  he  was  succeeded  on 
Dec.  5  by  Colonel  Slawek. 

See  also  under  Austria,  Jan.  20,  Oct.  31 ;  Conferences,  Aug.  28 ;  Danzig ; 
France,  Jan.  24;  Germany,  March  17;  Italy,  Jan.  20;  Lithuania, 
May  18 ;  Netherlands,  April  12. 

Portugal.  See  under  Norway,  July  26. 

Reparations 

1930,  Jan.  3-20.  Second  Session  of  Hague  Conference.  The  following 
documents  were  signed  on  Jan.  20:  (1)  Final  Act;  (2)  Agreement 
with  Germany,  with  12  annexes ;  (3)  Convention  with  Switzerland 
regarding  Bank  for  international  settlements  (annex — statutes  of 
Bank) ;  (4)  Agreement  concerning  ‘  Concurrent  Memorandum 
accompanying  Experts’  Plan  of  June  7,  1929’;  (5)  Exchange 
of  notes  regarding  agreement  between  Germany  and  U.S.A. ; 

(6)  Agreement  as  to  financial  mobilization  of  German  annuities ; 

(7)  Exchange  of  notes  as  to  tariffs  of  German  Railway  Company; 

(8)  Belgian  and  German  notes  of  Jan.  16  regarding  agreement  of 
July  13,  1929,  concerning  German  marks  in  Belgium  ;  (9)  Transitory 
provisions;  (10)  Arrangement  between  creditor  Powers  (respecting 
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Reparations:  cont. 

Germany);  (11)  Agreement  with  Austria;  (12)  Agreement  with 
Bulgaria  ;  (13)  Draft  agreement  with  Hungary,  with  four  annexes — 
(a)  General  agreement;  (b)  Creation  and  working  of  the  agrarian 
fund;  (c)  Agreement  between  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  regarding  ‘Fund  B ’ ;  (d) 
Agreement  between  Hungary  and  creditor  Powers  ;  (14)  Agreement 
with  Czechoslovakia;  (15)  Arrangement  between  creditor  Powers 
(as  to  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Liberation  Debts).  (Texts: 
Cmd.  3484.) 

Feb.  5-April  28.  Committee  on  East-European  Reparations  met  in 
Paris  to  complete  draft  agreement  with  Hungary  initialled  at  The 
Hague  on  Jan.  20.  April  28,  agreement  signed.  (Text:  Cmd.  3577.) 

March  13.  President  Hindenburg  signed  Young  Plan  Bill. 

April  22.  First  meeting  of  Board  of  Bank  of  International  Settle¬ 
ments.  Election  of  Mr.  McGarrah  as  Chairman  and  of  M.  Pierre 
Quesnay  as  General  Manager. 

May  17.  Young  Plan  came  into  force. 

June  4.  Agreements  for  loan  of  £60,000,000  signed.  June  13,  loan 
issued. 

See  also  under  Australia ;  Austria,  Jan.  18,  Jan.  20 ;  Canada,  Jan.  14 ; 
Czechoslovakia,  Jan.  20;  France,  Jan.  18,  Jan.  20;  Germany, 
Jan.  2,  Jan.  17,  Jan.  20,  June  23;  Italy,  Jan.  20. 

Rumania 

1930,  June  6.  Return  of  Prince  Carol,  who  was  proclaimed  King  on 
June  8. 

See  also  under  Austria,  Oct.  31 ;  Belgium,  July  8 ;  Conferences,  June  21, 
June  25,  Aug.  28,  Oct.  5;  France,  Jan.  17;  Hungary,  April  28, 
July  24;  Italy,  Jan.  20;  Luxembourg-,  Netherlands,  Jan.  22; 
Reparations. 


Saar 

1930,  Jan.  15.  Franco-German  negotiations  were  resumed  but  broke 
down  on  July  7  over  question  of  French  interest  in  mines  formerly 
owned  by  states  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

Sept.  12.  League  Council  decided  on  withdrawal  of  French  and 
Belgian  railway  guards. 

Spain 

1930,  Jan.  30.  Government  formed  by  General  Berenguer. 

March  16.  Death  of  General  Primo  de  Rivera. 

April  28.  Arbitration  and  conciliation  treaty  signed  with  Turkey. 

Dec.  12-13.  Unsuccessful  rising  at  Jaca.  Dec.  15,  attempted  air 
force  mutiny  in  Madrid,  followed  by  strikes. 

See  also  under  Greece,  Jan.  23 ;  Jugoslavia. 

Sweden 

1930,  Dec.  17.  Agreement  signed  with  U.S.A.  regarding  war  claims. 

See  also  under  Conferences ,  Dec.  18. 
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Switzerland.  See  also  under  France,  April  13  ;  League  of  Nations,  May  21 ; 
Reparations. 

Syria 

1930,  May  14.  French  High  Commissioner  signed  arretes  promulgating 
Constitution  for  State  of  Syria,  reglement  organique  for  sanjaq 
of  Antioch  and  Alexandretta,  statuts  organiques  for  Governments 
of  Ladiqiyah  and  Jabalu’d-Duruz  and  reglement  organique  for 
Conference  on  Common  Interests.  Arretes  published  on  May  22. 
(Texts:  E.N.  Aug.  30,  1930.) 

Turkey 

Aug.  8.  Fethi  Beg  resigned  his  ambassadorship  in  Paris  to  lead  new 
Liberal  Republican  Party.  Sept.  8,  His  speech  at  Smyrna  on  aims 
of  new  party  was  well  received.  Nov.  15,  Fethi  Beg’s  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  against  Ismet  Pasa’s  Government  was  defeated  in  the  Grand 
National  Assembly.  Nov.  16,  Liberal  Republican  Party  dissolved. 

See  also  under  Conferences ,  Oct.  5 ;  France,  Feb.  3 ;  Greece,  June  10, 
Oct.  27  ;  Italy,  Nov.  27  ;  Lithuania,  Sept.  17  ;  Spain. 

United  States  of  America 

1930,  Jan.  2.  Convention  signed  with  Great  Britain  regarding  the 
boundary  between  the  Philippines  and  North  Borneo.  (Text: 
Cmd.  3622.) 

March  5-8.  Memorandum  on  Monroe  Doctrine  by  Mr.  Clark,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  published  in  the  United  States  Daily. 

June  17.  President  Hoover  signed  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill. 

Aug.  23.  Mr.  Prentiss  Gilbert  appointed  U.S.  Consul  at  Geneva; 
to  act  as  ‘Observer’  of  League  of  Nations. 

Nov.  11.  President  Hoover,  in  Armistice  Day  speech,  suggested 
consultative  pact  to  supplement  Pact  of  Paris. 

Dec.  17.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  postponed  until 
Dec.  1931  consideration  of  protocols  relating  to  accession  of  United 
States  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  J ustice  and  revision 
of  Statute  of  Court. 

See  also  under  Argentina-,  Bolivia,  June  22;  Brazil-,  Canada,  Sept.  2; 
China  (a),  Jan.  1,  Jan.  23,  Feb.  3,  April  2,  June  27,  Nov.  13,  Nov.  15, 
Dec.  17  ;  Cuba ;  France,  Feb.  21 ;  Germany,  June  23  ;  Greece,  June  19 ; 
Guatemala ;  Haiti ;  Iceland ;  Latvia ;  Mexico  ;  Naval  Disarmament ; 
Netherlands,  Jan.  13;  Nicaragua-,  Peru-,  Reparations-,  Sweden. 

U.S.S.R. 

1930,  April  16.  Commercial  modus  vivendi,  with  protocol,  additional  pro¬ 
tocol  and  declarations  signed  with  Great  Britain.  (Text :  Cmd.  3552.) 

June  26— July  13.  16th  Convention  of  Communist  Party  held  at 
Moscow.  (Text  of  Stalin’s  report  on  June  26:  E.N.  Aug.  23,  1930.) 

July  21.  M.  Litvinov  succeeded  M.  Chicherin  as  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Nov.  25-Dec.  7.  Trial  of  technical  experts  at  Moscow.  (Text:  E.N. 
28.3.31.)  Dec.  1  and  15,  British  protests  against  allegations  of 
‘Capitalist’  Governments’  support  for  conspiracy. 

See  also  under  China  (a),  Feb.  6  ;  Finland ;  Italy,  Nov.  24 ;  Mexico,  Jan.  23. 
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151 ;  resolution  of  Athens  Conference 
on,  154. 

Flag  for,  156. 

Foreign  Ministers,  regular  meetings  of, 
153. 

Hymn,  156. 

‘Locarno’,  proposed,  146. 

Press  Association,  155  n. 

Balkan  Wars,  145-6,  158-9. 

Banks,  Central:  co-operation  between, 
promotion  of,  452,  508,  512;  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gold,  458,  461 ;  Genoa  Con¬ 
ference’s  recommendations  regarding, 
452,  458.  See  also  under  reparation: 
Bank. 

Barde,  Monsieur,  286. 

Barlowe,  Mr.,  363. 

Beatty,  Earl,  80. 

Belgium:  see  under  disarmament:  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission;  reparation. 
Bell,  Colonel  Hayley,  348. 

Benard,  Dr.,  401,  402  and  n.,  403. 

Benes,  Dr.  Eduard,  124. 

Benn,  Mr.  Wedgwood,  35  and  n. 

Bennett,  Mr.  R.  B.,  445,  479. 

Bentwich,  Mr.  Norman,  282  n. 

Bernstorff,  Count:  and  Convention  on 
Financial  Assistance,  87 ;  and  date 
of  Disarmament  Conference,  94,  95 ; 
at  last  session  of  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission,  9,  28  n.,  91,  101  seqq. — de¬ 
fines  German  position,  101 ; — proposes 
amendment  regarding  trained  reserves, 
102,  103 ; — and  limitation  of  land 
material,  106  and  n. ; — and  symmetry- 
of  obligation  to  disarm,  107  n. ; — and 
renewal  of  previous  obligations,  118- 
20; — on  draft  convention  as  a  whole, 
119,  121-2. 

Betterton,  Sir  Henry,  283. 

Biondi,  Monsignor,  391,  392. 

Bolivia : 

Access  to  sea,  question  of,  420-1,  423. 
Paraguay,  dispute  with,  421-36. 
Aggressor,  question  of,  425  n.,  427. 

428,  431,  432,  435. 

Agreements:  (1879-1913),  423-4; 

(3.1.29),  430-1,  432;  (4.4.30),  435. 
Arbitration,  proposals  for,  424,  433. 
Argentina  and,  424,  426,  428,  429- 
30,  431  n. 
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Chaco  district:  (  nature  of,  421-2; 
rival  claims  to,  422-3. 

Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Concilia¬ 
tion,  work  of,  431-4. 

Conciliation :  Paraguayan  proposal 
for,  425,  427 ;  Bolivian  rejection 
of,  425  and  n.,  427,  429,  430 ;  pro¬ 
tocol  of  (3.1.29),  430-1,  432;  reso¬ 
lution  on  (12.9.29),  432,  435. 

Diplomatic  relations:  suspension  of, 
425 ;  renewal  of,  432,  435,  436. 

Exchange  of  prisoners,  431. 

Forts:  Boqueron,  425,  428,  430,  432, 
434,  435-6 ;  Vanguardia,  425,  430, 
432,  435-6. 

Fundamental  question  (ownership  of 
Chaco):  attempts  to  settle — by 
agreement  (1879-1913),  423-4;— 
by  Buenos  Aires  Conference 
(1927-8),  424-5,  426  n. ; — by  com¬ 
mittee  of  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ence  (Jan.  1929),  430 ; — by  neutral 
commissioners  (1929),  433-4 ; — by 
direct  negotiations.  434;  danger 
of  leaving  unsettled,  434,  435, 
436. 

Incidents:  (Dec.  1928),  425,  426,  427, 
428,  430 ; — investigation  of,  431 ; 
— settlement  of,  431-2,  435-6; — 
status  quo  ante,  restoration  of,  432, 
435-6;  (Jan.  1930),  434-5. 

Kellogg  Pact  in  relation  to,  425. 

League  of  Nations:  Bolivian  com¬ 
munications  to — (Dec.  1928), 

425  n.,  427,  428;— (Jan.  1930), 
434-5;  Council — action  taken  by 
(Dec.  1928),  426-8 ; — acting  Presi¬ 
dent’s  intervention,  428-9,  435; 
— Pan  American  Conference  in  re¬ 
lation  to,  371,  429  and  n. ;  Para¬ 
guayan  communications  to — (Dec. 
1928),  427,  428;— (Jan.  1930), 
434-5. 

Pan  American  Arbitration  Confer¬ 
ence:  action  taken  by,  377,  426, 
428,  429,  430,  432 ;  reservation  to 
convention  signed  at,  379-80. 

Spain,  offer  of  mediation  by,  426. 

U.S.A.  and,  428,  430  n.,  431,  434. 

Uruguay  and,  431,  432,  435. 

Vatican  and,  426. 

War,  preparation  for,  425;  preven¬ 
tion  of,  general  interest  in,  426. 

Revolution  (1930),  372,  375. 

Tin  production  in,  481,  482,  483. 

U.S.A.  and:  oil  interests,  422  n. ;  rela¬ 


tions  with,  366,  375,  421.  See  also 
tinder  Paraguay. 

Borah,  Senator,  397  n. 

Borel,  Monsieur  Emile,  136  n. 

Boris,  King  of  Bulgaria,  156  n. 

Borno,  President,  365,  409,  410,  411,  413, 
414,  415,  416. 

Bottai,  Signor,  487. 

Bowloy,  Professor  A.  L.,  cited,  445. 

Brazil:  British  Guiana,  frontier  agree¬ 
ment  with,  441,  442;  coffee  valoriza¬ 
tion  schemes  in,  471,  472;  Colombia, 
frontier  agreement  with,  441-2 ;  League 
of  Nations,  attitude  to,  438 ;  Paraguay, 
frontier  relations  with,  437-8,  441, 
442;  revolution  (1930),  369,  372,  374- 
5  n. ;  unity  in,  374-5  n. ;  U.S.A.,  rela¬ 
tions  with,  366-7,  369-70 ;  Venezuela, 
frontier  agreement  with,  441,  442.  See 
also  under  Argentina. 

Briand,  Monsieur  Aristide:  and  Chaco 
dispute,  428,  429  and  n.,  430  n.,  433  n. ; 
on  disarmament  and  security  (20.9.30), 
95,  96,  97 ;  and  European  Union,  131 
seqq.,  149  n. — proposal  at  Tenth  As¬ 
sembly,  136; — memorandum  (1.5.30), 
137—40 ; — at  Eleventh  Assembly,  140- 
1 ; — President  of  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  for  European  Union,  141-2;  and 
'Iraq,  331 ;  at  London  Naval  Con¬ 
ference,  35,  51,  71,  72; — and  French 
proposals,  52,  55 ; — and  suggested  se¬ 
curity  pact,  52,  54,  56;— and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Covenant,  57,  60;  and 
Reparations — at  First  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence,  497,  500; — at  Second  Hague 
Conference,  519. 

British  Empire:  double  taxation  agree¬ 
ments  in,  457 ;  inter-imperial  disputes, 
arrangement  regarding,  328  n. ;  Japan, 
relations  with,  1 ;  rubber  production 
of,  473  seqq.  See  also  under  Australia  ; 
CANADA;  DISARMAMENT:  Naval;  FI¬ 
NANCIAL  ASSISTANCE;  GREAT  BRITAIN; 
India  ;  reparation  :  Distribution ;  se¬ 
curity. 

Britten,  Representative,  73  n. 

Br lining,  Dr.,  9,  28,  30,  531,  532,  535, 
536. 

Brussels  Financial  Conference  (1930), 
452. 

Buell,  Mr.  R.  L.,  cited,  398  n.,  399  n., 
400  n.,  401  n.,  403  n.,  404  n.,  405  n. 

Bulgaria:  financial  reconstruction  of, 
454;  Greece,  relations  with,  148,  153; 
Italy,  relations  with,  156;  Jugoslavia, 
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Bulgaria  ( cont .) 

relations  with, — frontier  regime,  144, 
147; — Macedonian  question,  152,  153, 
252 ;  minorities  questions,  151-2 ;  out¬ 
let  on  sea,  question  of,  148;  refugee 
settlement  in,  454 ;  Rumania,  relations 
with,  148-9;  Turkey,  relations  with, 
149.  See  also  under  Balkan  states: 
Conference ;  disarmament  :  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission. 

Buraq-ash-Sharif,  the,  268-9,  272. 

Bureau  International  de  la  Paix,  150, 
151,  152. 

Burns,  Mr.  C.  Delisle,  344  n. 

Burov,  Monsieur,  148  n. 

Calferata,  Mr.,  279. 

Calles,  General  Plutarco  Elias,  384,  385, 
386,  387,  388,  389,  390,  395. 

Campbell,  Sir  John,  264. 

Canada:  anti-dumping  Act,  448;  in¬ 
creased  production  in,  467 ;  wheat 
restriction  schemes  in,  472,  477  seqq. 
See  also  under  disarmament  :  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission ;  tariffs. 

Capper,  Senator,  344  n. 

Cecil,  Viscount,  of  Chelwood:  and  Con¬ 
vention  on  Financial  Assistance,  87, 
88 ;  at  Eleventh  Assembly,  95  n. ;  at 
last  session  of  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  100  seqq. — special  position  of, 
100,  101 ; — proposes  reconsideration  of 
draft  convention,  101 ; — and  trained 
reserves,  101  n.,  102,  103  and  n.,  104; 
— and  limitation  of  material,  101  n., 
106-7  and  n.,  108,  109; — and  naval 
armaments,  112,  113; — and  air  arma¬ 
ments,  1 14 ; — attitude  to  draft  conven¬ 
tion,  119,  122,  123; — replies  to  Count 
Bernstorff,  119. 

Chaco,  the — see  under  Bolivia:  Para¬ 
guay. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Austen:  and  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations,  188,  189,  195,  198, 
199,  200,  201,  221 ;  and  Convention  on 
Financial  Assistance,  83  n. ;  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  301  n. 

Chancellor,  Sir  John:  on  Arab- Jewish 
relations,  227,  256  n.,  273 ;  on  econo¬ 
mic  situation  in  Palestine,  235  n., 
244  n. ;  conversations  with  Palestine 
Arab  Executive,  259,  260;  and  dis¬ 
turbances  of  Aug.  1929,  275  n.,  280. 

Chang  Fa-kwei,  334,  335-6,  343. 

Chang  Hsiieh-liang:  intervenes  in  civil 
war,  333,  336-7,  338,  339,  340,  351; 


and  reform  of  Kuomintang,  337,  340- 
2 ;  and  China  Maritime  Customs,  348. 

Chang  Tso-lin,  336. 

Chang  Tsung-ch’ang,  353. 

Changsha,  336,  342-3. 

Chapman,  Sir  Sydney,  490. 

Cheron,  Monsieur,  499,  500,  501. 

Chiang  Kai-shek:  and  conflict  with  Feng 
and  Yen,  333  seqq. ;  Yen  declares  puni¬ 
tive  expedition  against,  335 ;  campaign 
against  Northern  War  Lords  and 
Chang  Fa-kwei,  335-8,  351 ;  and  Chang 
Hsiieh-liang’s  intervention,  336-7, 
340-1,  345;  and  Kuomintang  reform, 
337,  340,  341-2 ;  issues  five-point  mani¬ 
festo  (10.10.30),  341-2;  baptism  of, 
339—40 ;  and  suppression  of  brigand¬ 
age,  342-3. 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  Madame,  339. 

Chile: 

and  Briand  Plan,  371-2. 

Peru,  relations  with:  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  resumed,  418;  frontier,  de¬ 
limitation  of,  420 ;  Tacna-Arica  dis¬ 
pute — Bolivia,  interests  of,  418, 
420-1; — deadlock  (1926-8),  418; — 
plebiscite,  question  of,  418; — port, 
Peruvian,  question  of,  418  n.,  419; 
railways,  question  of,  419,  421  ;— 
settlement,  significance  of,  371-2, 
420,  437; — terms  of,  419-20;— 
U.S.A.,  good  offices  of,  418-19,  421 ; 
treaties — (peace,  1883),  418  n.; — 
(Tacna-Arica,  3.6.29),  420,  421. 
Revolution,  attempted,  372,  375. 
U.S.A.,  relations  with,  375. 

China : 

Anti-foreign  movement,  340,  342,  382. 
Bill  of  Rights,  proposed,  341. 

Boxer  Indemnity — see  under  Great 
Britain,  U.S.A. 

Brigandage  in,  333,  334  and  n.,  341, 
342-3,  344. 

Central  Political  Council,  341. 
Christianity  in,  339-40. 

Civil  War:  campaigns  (1930),  335-6, 
337-8,  351 ;  Chang  Fa-kwei  and,  334, 
335,  336,  343 ;  Chang  Hsueh-liang, 
intervention  of,  333,  336-7,  338,  339, 
351 ;  Feng  Yii-hsiang  and,  334,  335, 
336; — defeat  of,  333,  337-8;  Yen 
Hsi-shan  and — intervention  of,  in 
1927,  338; — manifesto  by  (3.4.30), 
335,  347 ;— defeat  of,  333,'  336,  351 ; 
— retirement  of,  338. 
Communications,  inadequacy  of,  344. 
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Communists,  activities  of,  334  and  n., 
343,  360. 

Extraterritoriality,  negotiations  for 
abolition  of,  333,  358. 

Famine  in,  333,  334,  342,  343-4,  353. 

Finances  of:  currency  problems,  346- 
7 ;  customs  duties,  collection  of,  on 
gold  basis,  345,  346 ;  loans,  347,  350, 
357,  455;  reorganization  of,  pro¬ 
posed,  341.  See  also  under  Maritime 
Customs,  Silver. 

France,  relations  with,  over  Indo- 
China,  349. 

Great  Britain:  agreements  with — for 
rendition  of  Amoy  Concession,  353- 
4 ; — for  rendition  of  Weihaiwei,  351- 
2 ;  Boxer  indemnity,  negotiations  for 
remission  of,  354-7 ;  extraterritori¬ 
ality,  negotiations  regarding,  358; 
military  forces,  reduction  of,  357-8 ; 
naval  mission,  358 ;  protest  from, 
regarding  Hulutao  harbour  works, 
349-50. 

‘Humiliation  days’,  358. 

Internal  situation,  improvement  in,  1, 
5,  333,  334. 

Japan:  customs  agreement  with,  348- 
9 ;  relations  with,  over  Manchurian 
ports,  350. 

Kuomintang :  abuse  of  power  by,  340- 
1,  342;  Central  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of,  341-2;  propaganda  by,  dis¬ 
integrating  effect  of,  337,  338;  re¬ 
sentment  against,  333,  335,  340-1. 
See  also  under  Nanking  Government. 

Kwangsi  Group,  position  of,  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  1930,  334. 

Maritime  Customs,  disposal  of  revenues 
collected  by,  347-8. 

Message,  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  (Oct.  1930), 
341,  342. 

Mexico,  parallel  with,  382-4. 

Nanking  Government:  Chang  Hsueh- 
liang’s  political  demands  on,  337, 
341 ;  democracy,  progress  towards, 
333,  341-2 ;  inability  of,  to  maintain 
order,  343 ;  Kuomintang  dictator¬ 
ship  and,  333,  337,  340;  position'of, 
at  beginning  of  1930,  334-5. 

See  also  under  Kuomintang. 

Netherlands  Harbour  Works,  proposed 
construction  of  port  by,  350. 

Organic  Law  (3.10.28),  340. 

Peiping  (Peking)  Government,  at¬ 
tempted  formation  of,  by  Wang 
Ching-wei,  337  n. 


People’s  Convention,  proposed,  341. 
Public  opinion,  growing  force  of,  335, 
337. 

Railways:  Peking-Mukden,  350;  re¬ 
construction  of,  356-7. 

Silver,  fall  in  price  of,  333-4,  344-7. 
Tang  Pu,  tyranny  of,  340,  342. 

Tariff,  autonomous,  348,  349. 

‘Three  Stages’,  Sun  Yat-sen’s,  340, 
341,  342. 

U.S.A.:  Boxer  Indemnity,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  remission  of,  357  n. ;  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  345 ;  extraterri¬ 
toriality  negotiations,  358. 

U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  333,  336,  358- 
60,  384. 

See  also  under  amoy;  chang  hsueh- 

LIANG ;  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK;  DISARMA¬ 
MENT  :  Preparatory  Commission ; 
FENG  YU-HSIANG ;  MANCHURIA ; 
SHANGHAI ;  SUN  YAT-SEN ;  WANG,  DR. 
C.  T.;  WANG  CHANG- WEI ;  YEN  HSI- 
SHAN. 

Churchill,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston:  and  Lon¬ 
don  Naval  Treaty,  80;  and  Repara¬ 
tions,  501. 

Clark,  Mr.  J.  Reuben,  370-1. 

Clayton,  Sir  Gilbert,  319-21. 

Colijn,  Monsieur,  488,  493,  494. 

Colombia :  Barco  Concessions,  363  n. ; 
Costa  Rica,  frontier  relations  with, 
440;  Nicaragua,  territorial  disputes 
with,  440;  Peru,  frontier  delimitation 
with,  441 ;  U.S.A.,  relations  with, 
363  n.,  441.  See  also  under  brazil. 
Colvin,  Mr.  Carl,  417. 

Communism:  as  a  nationalistic  force, 
450,  460 ;  guiding  principles  of,  448-9 ; 
Italy  and,  127—8  n.  See  also  under 
CHINA;  GERMANY;  U.S.S.R. 

Concepcion,  Madre,  386. 

Constantinople,  Orthodox  Christians  in, 
160-2,  168. 

Coolidge,  President :  and  Nicaragua,  399, 
403,  404;  and  Tacna-Arica  question, 
418  n.;  and  wheat  marketing,  478; 
opens  Pan  American  Arbitration  Con¬ 
ference,  377. 

Corfu  incident,  the,  17. 

Corn  Islands,  the,  440-1 . 

Costa  Rica :  Panama,  relations  with,  438 ; 
political  tranquillity  in,  373  n.  See  also 
under  Colombia. 

Coudenhove-Kalergi,  Count,  133,  135. 
Cox,  Mr.  I.  J.,  cited,  397  n. 

Crosbie,  Mr.  R.  E.  H.,  289  n. 
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Cuba:  disturbances,  1930,  366,  372; 
tobacco  industry  in,  406,  407 ;  United 
States,  relations  with,  363,  366,  406-7. 

Cumberland,  Dr.  W.  W.,  403,  404. 

Cura9ao,  373  re. 

Currencies,  problems  of,  445,  457-8,  484. 
i See  also  under  china  ;  Germany. 

Curtius,  Dr.  Julius:  and  disarmament 
and  security,  28  n.,  96-7,  124;  and 
European  Union,  141 ;  at  Second 
Hague  Conference,  519 ;  visits  England 
(1931),  30. 

Cyprus,  352  re.,  353  re. 

Czechoslovakia — see  under  disarma¬ 
ment:  Preparatory  Commission. 

Dairen,  350. 

Dalton,  Dr.  Hugh,  357  re. 

Dam  ad  Ahmed  Nam!  Bey,  305. 

Damascus,  173,  257  re.,  306. 

Dandurand,  Senator,  3,  15. 

Dawes,  General,  35. 

Deflation,  464,  470,  472. 

Democracy,  17,  127,  128. 

Diaz,  Adolfo,  President  of  Nicaragua,  402. 

Diaz,  Monsignor  Pascal,  Bishop  of  Ta¬ 
basco,  391. 

Diaz,  Porfirio,  382. 

Disarmament : 

Armaments:  air,  91,  114—15,  121,  447 ; 
chemical,  91,  115-16  re.;  expendi¬ 
ture  on — control  of,  92,  106-7,  108, 
109,  110,  113-14,  115,  123;— in¬ 
crease  in,  106;  land,  91,  97,  105 
seqq.,  115;  limitation  of — direct  or 
indirect,  92,  94,  99,  100,  105-9 ; — or 
reduction,  19,  101,  104  re.,  111-12; 
naval — see  below  under  Naval;  pro¬ 
hibition  of  certain  kinds,  proposed, 
107  re.,  121 ;  proportional  reduction 
of,  proposed.  111 ;  stocks  of,  82,  101, 
105-6,  108. 

Austria,  policy  of,  94-5. 

Budgetary  Questions,  Expert  Commit¬ 
tee  on,  109  re.,  110  re.  See  also  under 
Armaments :  Expenditure. 
Conference,  World:  Chairman  of,  124- 
5 ;  date  of — fixed,  124 ; — question  of, 
94,  97,  121 ;  reservation  of  questions 
for,  109,  112,  117,  118,  120. 
Effectives:  air,  104 ;  annual  contingent, 
limitation  of,  102,  103 ;  birth-rate  in 
relation  to,  105;  naval,  101-2,  104; 
period  of  service,  102,  103-4,  105; 
publicity  regarding,  115.  See  also 
under  Trained  Reserves. 


France  and:  expenditure,  method  of 
showing,  106  re. ;  policy  of,  95,  96, 
100  re. ;  professional  army,  103  re.  See 
also  under  Naval ;  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission. 

Germany,  policy  of,  9,  27,  94,  96,  98, 
119  re.  See  also  under  Preparatory 
Commission. 

Great  Britain,  policy  of,  94.  See  also 
under  Naval;  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Hungary,  policy  of,  94-5. 

Italy,  policy  of,  18-19,  20,  21,  34,  50, 
98,  139.  See  also  under  Naval;  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission. 

Naval : 

Age  limits,  44,  49,  64,  65,  80. 
Aircraft  carriers,  44, 49, 62-3, 65,  111. 
Anglo-American  relations  over,  1, 
3\  seqq.-, — conversations  (1929), 
31-2,  35,  44,  92;  parity,  attain¬ 
ment  of,  31,  33,  42,  65-6,  76. 
Anglo-French  Compromise,  18. 
Battleships:  abolition  of,  proposed, 
44,  50,  65,  112;  American  Rodney, 
proposed,  42  re. ;  life  of,  44,  49,  65 ; 
modernization  of,  66  re.,  74  re. ; 
‘pocket’,  48,  65  re.,  107;  replace¬ 
ment  holiday  for,  32,  43,  45,  47-8, 
49,  50,  51,  60,  65,  72;  scrapping 
of,  42,  43,  45,  65-6,  72 ;  size  of,  32, 
44,  49,  65,  111,  112,  113. 

Cruisers :  allocation  of — between 
British  Empire  and  U.S.A.,  31, 
42,  45; — between  three  Oceanic 
Powers,  33,  52,  59,  69 ;  British  de¬ 
mands  for,  reduced,  32,  44,  79; 
definition  of,  69,  111;  flying-on 
decks  for  aircraft,  63,  68  re.,  73  re.. 
Ill ;  gun  calibre,  42,  44,  76,  77-8; 
Japanese  demands  for,  33,  49,  58- 
9 ;  life  of,  44,  64,  80 ;  replacement 
of,  69,  77-8,  80;  size  of,  44,  49, 
67-8. 

Destroyers,  44,  59,  64,  80,  111. 
Disposal,  rules  for,  64,  111. 
Dominions,  British,  at  London  Con¬ 
ference,  34  re.,  35,  43. 
Ersatz-Preussen,  48,  107. 

Exempt  vessels,  61-2,  110,  112. 
France:  building  programme  of,  33- 
4,  47,  48,  55;  capital  ship  credit 
of,  47-8,  51,  65;  existing  fleet, 
tonnage  of,  34,  47,  48,  50,  55; 
estimates,  debate  on,  34,  48 ; 
methods  of  limitation,  views  on. 
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39-40,  41;  policy  of,  at  London 
conference,  33-4, 38, 47-8, 52  seqq., 

57-8,  59;  requirements  of,  33-4, 

38,  47-8,  52;  submarines,  33,  46, 

^  47,  48  50,  63,  64,  80. 

1 1 anco-Italian  relations  over:  agree¬ 
ment,  provisional,  19,  20,  30; 
conciliatory  moves  by  Italy,  6 ; 
conversations— (1929),  33 ;— after 
London  Conference,  5,  60-1,  71-2, 

93,  95,  98,  123;  interest  of  other 
Naval  Powers  in,  4-5,  48;  parity, 

Italian  claim  to — formula  regard- 
ing,  18,  33,  38,  50; — French  rejec¬ 
tion  of,  33,  48,  52,  56;— Italian 
insistence  on — before  Conference, 

18,  33,  34, — during  Conference, 

38,  40,  50,  52 ; — deadlock  caused 
by,  56,  60 ; — waiving  of,  19. 

Freedom  of  the  Seas.  1. 

Geneva  Conference  (1927),  32,  34, 

73,  76. 

Graeco-Turkish  relations  over,  158- 
60,  165-6. 

Great  Britain :  building  programme 
of,  44  m.,  72-3;  and  London 
Treaty,  70,  72-3,  77-8,  81-2;  and 
methods  of  limitation,  39-40,  41, 

43;  policy  of,  at  London  Con¬ 
ference,  32,  37,  43-5;  and  sub¬ 
marines,  32,  44-5,  46,  113. 

Greece,  policy  of,  159-60. 

Guns,  calibre  of,  32,  42,  44,  49,  64, 

65,  76,  77-8,  111. 

Irish  Free  State,  and  London 
Treaty,  81-2. 

Italy :  capital  ship  credit  of,  65 ;  and 
methods  of  limitation,  40;  policy 
of,  at  London  Conference,  33-4, 

38,  60 ;  and  ratios,  40,  41  n.,  66, 

92  n. ;  and  submarines,  46-7,  50. 

See  also  under  Franco-Italian  rela¬ 
tions. 

Japan :  building  programme  of,  68  m., 

74  n. ;  and  London  Treaty,  71,  74, 

75,  78,  80-1,  82;  policy  of,  at 
London  Conference,  32-3,  37,  49- 
50 ;  and  ratios,  33,  34,  45,  49,  52, 

58-9,  71 ;  and  submarines,  32,  33, 

46,  49,  59,  60. 

Japanese-U.S.  relations  over:  Ameri¬ 
can  proposals  at  London  Con¬ 
ference,  43,  45 ;  conversations — 

(1929),  33 ; — Reed-Matsudaira,  52, 

55,  58;  compromise,  55-6,  58-9; 
effect  of  London  Treaty,  1,  76. 


London  Conference:  adjournment 
of,  60-1,  72;  agenda,  formal,  ab¬ 
sence  of,  39;  agreement,  three- 
Power,  attainment  of,  60,  61,  73; 
broadcasting  from,  36  n. ;  Chequers 
meeting  (16.3.30),  56;  conversa¬ 
tions,  informal,  33,  36,  39,  52,  55, 
58 ;  delegations,  34-5 ; — French, 
temporary  absence  of,  51,  52,  54; 
First  Committee — appointment 

of,  37 ; — and  methods  of  limita¬ 
tion,  41,  51,  66-8,  93 ; — reports  of, 
61  seqq. ;  and  special  vessels,  55, 
62; — and  submarines,  47,  63-4; 
grouping  of  Powers,  4,  48-9  m.  ; 
invitations  to,  31 ;  preparations 
for,  31  seqq. ;  prospects  for  success 
of,  34 ;  sessions,  plenary — opening, 
35-6 ; — second,  37-8 ; — third,  40- 
1 ;— fourth,  46-7 ; — fifth,  61  seqq. ; 

■ — final,  70  seqq. ;  statements  sub¬ 
mitted  to— British  (7.2.30),  43-5; 
—French  (12.2.30),  47-8;— Ita¬ 
lian  (19.2.30),  50,  51; — Japanese 
(13.2.30),  49-50;— U.S.  (6.2.30), 
41-3,  45. 

London  Treaty:  coming  into  force 
of,  69,  81-2 ;  criticisms  of,  37  m., 
75,  76,  79,  81 ;  debates  on — in 
Great  Britain,  79-80; — in  Japan, 
80-1;— in  U.S. A.,  42  m.,  75-9; 
financial  aspect  of,  72-4,  75,  77  n. ; 
interpretation  of  Art.  19,  77-8; 
Part  III,  1,  4,  61,  69-70,  93; 
period  of  validity  of,  43,  69 ;  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission’s  draft  con¬ 
vention  in  relation  to,  110,  111, 
112,  117,  120;  ratification  of,  79, 
80,  81-2;  safeguarding  clause,  5, 
56,  69-70;  ‘secret  documents’ 
bearing  on,  77,  79;  signature  of, 

1,  4,  68,  70;  significance  of,  1-2, 
70  seqq. 

Merchant  ships,  conversion  of,  into 
warships,  111,  113  n.,  115. 

Methods  of  limitation,  39-41,  43,  59, 
66-8,  71,  92-3,  97. 

Notes:  British— to  France  (12.1.30), 
34,— to  U.S.A.  (5.6.30),  78; 

French,  to  Great  Britain  (20. 12.29), 
34,  52 ;  Italian,  to  Great  Britain — 
(6.10.28),  18,  33  m.;— (14.10.29), 

33  m.  ;  U.S.,  to  Great  Britain 
(5.6.30),  78. 

Over-age  vessels,  48,  56  n.,  64. 

Preparatory  Commission :  discussion 
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Disarmament  ( cont .) 

Naval :  Preparatory  Commission  (cont.) 
by — deferred,  91 ; — during  last 
session,  110-13;  and  effectives, 
101-2;  figures,  question  of  insert¬ 
ing,  in  draft  convention,  112-13; 
and  methods  of  limitation,  39,  68, 

92- 3,  110. 

Progressive  nature  of,  36,  70,  71. 

‘Projet  transactionnel’,  39,  92. 

Replacement,  rules  for,  64-5,  77, 

111. 

Salamis,  the,  158,  159. 

Security  in  relation  to :  discussions — 
on  consultative  pacts,  13,  34,  53- 
4,  56-7 ; — on  interpretation  of 
Covenant,  57-8,  60,  61;  effect  of 
London  Treaty  on,  1,  75,  79,  80; 
French  insistence  on,  34,  38, 
52  seqq.,  57. 

Special  vessels,  45,  48,  55,  61-2. 

Submarines:  abolition  of,  proposed, 
32,  42,  44,  46-7,  50,  51,  63 ;  alloca¬ 
tion  of  tonnage  in,  32,  59,  80 ;  life 
of,  49,  65;  regulation  of  use  in 
war-time,  42,  45,  46,  47,  51,  63; 
size  of,  45,  46,  47,  49,  63-4,  111. 

Transfer  of  tonnage,  39,  40,  41,  42  n., 
43,  60,  67,  93,  110-11,  112-13. 

United  States:  building  programme 
of,  68  n.,  73-4  n. ;  and  London 
Treaty,  71,  73-5,  75-9,  81-2;  and 
methods  of  limitation,  39-40 ; 
policy  of,  at  London  Conference, 
32,  37,  42-3 ;  Senate,  attitude  of, 
35,  54,  75  seqq. ;  and  submarines, 
32,  42,  46,  47.  /See  also  under 
Anglo-American  relations;  Japa- 
nese-U.S.  relations. 

Washington  Conference,  33,  63,  68. 

Washington  Treaty,  32,  45,  110, 112, 
117,  120. 

Yawuz  Selim,  the,  158,  159,  165  n. 

Permanent  Commission  on,  116-17, 

121,  123. 

Pledges  regarding,  in  Peace  Settle¬ 
ment,  9,  27,  94,  97,  108  n. 

Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  91  seqq.,  453. 

Assembly  of  League  and:  tenth  ses¬ 
sion,  92,  100;  eleventh  session, 

93- 7. 

Belgium  and,  105,  109. 

Bulgaria  and,  118,  120,  121. 

Canada  and,  109,  110,  114. 

China  and,  103. 


Czechoslovakia  and,  109. 

Division  into  two  camps,  8-10,  91-2, 
95,  97  seqq.,  125. 

Draft  Convention:  adopted  by  ma¬ 
jority,  121,  143;  as  a  framework, 
122,  123;  merits  of,  122-3;  pro¬ 
visions  of — air  armaments,  114- 
15 ; — budgetary  expenditure,  113 ; 
— chemical  armaments,  115-16  n. ; 
— derogations  (Art.  50),  117; — 
effectives,  102,  104-5; — land 

armaments,  110, — limitation  and 
reduction  (Art.  1),  112; — naval 
armaments,  110-11, 112-13 ; — Per¬ 
manent  Commission,  116; — pre¬ 
vious  obligations  (Art.  53),  27-8, 
120 ; — publicity,  1 14—15  ; — revi¬ 
sion  (Art.  59),  121 ;  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of,  at  last  session,  101  seqq. ; 
reservations  attached  to,  104  n., 
110  n.,  121 ;  second  reading  of,  91, 
101 ;  third  reading  of,  121. 

Finland  and,  109. 

France:  acceptability  of  draft  con¬ 
vention  to,  97,  99,  124;  and  direct 
or  indirect  limitation,  108,  109; 
and  naval  armaments,  112;  and 
naval  effectives,  102;  and  period 
of  service,  104;  and  Permanent 
Commission,  116;  and  previous 
obligations,  118,  120;  and  trained 
reserves,  102-3. 

Germany:  at  Eleventh  Assembly, 
94  seqq. ;  at  sixth  session  (1929),  9, 
91-2,  94,  101,  106  n. ;  attitude  of, 
at  last  session,  8-9,  22,  27,  97,  101, 
103,  118-19;  and  civil  aircraft, 
115;  and  date  of  Conference,  94 
seqq.,  101,  121;  and  direct  limita¬ 
tion,  99,  100,  101,  105,  106,  108, 
109,  110,  118;  and  draft  conven¬ 
tion — rejection  of,  as  inadequate, 
27,  101,  103,  119.  121,  122,  123 ; — 
reservations  to,  104  n.,  110  n., 
122 ;  opposition  to  majority,  9-10, 
91,  97-8,  101,  121 ;  and  previous 
obligations,  27-8,  118-20;  and 
prohibition  of  certain  material, 
121 ;  and  publicity  for  land  arma¬ 
ments,  115;  and  trained  reserves, 
99,  100,  101,  102-3,  104  n. 

Great  Britain:  at  Tenth  Assembly, 
100;  at  Eleventh  Assembly,  94, 
95,  97,  100 ;  at  sixth  session  (1929), 
91-2%.;  at  last  session,  impor¬ 
tance  of  role  of,  100-1 ;  and  air 
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armaments,  113-14;  and  annual 
contingent  of  effectives,  102-3; 
and  budgetary  limitation,  100, 
101,  106-7,  108,  109,  113;  and 
date  of  Disarmament  Conference, 
95  w.;  and  derogations,  116,  117; 
and  German  attitude,  119;  and 
naval  armaments,  112,  113;  and 
naval  effectives,  102;  and  Per¬ 
manent  Commission,  116;  and 
previous  obligations,  27-8,  116, 
117,  118,  120;  and  publicity,  115; 
and  trained  reserves,  101,  103, 
104  n. ;  and  value  of  results  ob¬ 
tained,  112,  123. 

Italy:  at  Eleventh  Assembly,  95,  98 ; 
at  fourth  session  (1927),  50;  at 
sixth  session  (1929),  19;  and  an¬ 
nual  contingent,  103;  and  civil 
aircraft,  115;  and  date  of  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  95,  121; 
and  direct  or  indirect  limitation, 
105-6,  109 ;  joins  minority,  10,  95, 
98,  105,  108-9,  120,  121,  123;  and 
naval  armaments,  110  ?i. ;  and 
naval  effectives,  102 ;  and  previous 
obligations,  120 ;  and  publicity  for 
land  armaments,  115;  and  value 
of  results  obtained,  122. 

Japan  and,  102,  103,  109,  112. 

Jugoslavia  and,  109. 

Netherlands  and,  102-3  n.,  109,  110, 
115. 

‘Neutrals’,  position  of,  100. 

Norway  and,  103. 

Persia  and,  109. 

Poland  and,  103,  109,  111  n.,  118. 

Report,  final,  121-2. 

Rumania  and,  109. 

Sessions  of:  first,  82;  fourth,  50; 
sixth,  9,  19,  91-2,  94,  101,  106  n.. 
Ill  n. ;  last,  discussions  at — on  air 
armaments,  113-15; — on  effec¬ 
tives,  101-5; — on  land  arma¬ 
ments,  105  seqq. ; — on  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  110-13; — on  Permanent 
Commission,  116-17; — on  pre¬ 
vious  obligations,  117-20;  opening 
of,  101 ;  prospects  for,  97  seqq. ; 
question  of  date  of,  93 ;  signi¬ 
ficance  of,  1,  8-10,  99,  123-4,  143; 
voting  at,  abstentions  from,  103  n. 

Sweden  and,  103,  109,  110,  112,  122. 

Turkey  and,  108  n.,  109,  118,  120. 

U.S.A. :  at  sixth  session,  91-2  n. ; 
and  annual  contingent,  103;  and 


civil  aircraft,  115;  and  deroga¬ 
tions,  117;  and  direct  or  indirect 
limitation,  107,  108,  109,  110;  and 
naval  armaments,  112;  and  naval 
effectives,  102 ;  and  previous  obli¬ 
gations,  120;  and  reservations  to 
draft  convention,  110  m.  ;  and 
value  of  results  obtained,  122. 
U.S.S.R. :  at  sixth  session,  19,  91-2, 
106  n.,  111m.;  and  date  of  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  121;  and 
derogations,  117;  and  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  limitation,  106  n.,  108,  109, 
1 10 ;  and  draft  convention — rejec¬ 
tion  of,  121,  122,  123 ;  reservations 
to,  122 ;  and  effectives,  102  n., 
103 ;  and  naval  armaments,  110  n., 
111-12,  113  n. ;  opposition  to  ma¬ 
jority,  10,  91,  98,  121,  122;  and 
previous  obligations,  120;  pro¬ 
posals  at  last  session,  101 ;  and 
prohibition  of  certain  material, 
121 ;  and  proportional  reduction, 
111. 

Venezuela  and,  109. 

Publicity,  65,  91,  92,  107,  108,  111, 
114-15,  123. 

Security  in  relation  to,  91,  96,  118,  119, 
120,  122.  See  also  under  Naval. 
‘Symmetry  of  obligation’,  107-8  n. 
Trained  Reserves,  91,  94,  99,  100,  101, 
102-3,  104  m. 

Dobbie,  Brigadier,  278. 

Dobbs,  Sir  Henry,  319,  320  m. 

Dominican  Republic,  change  of  regime 
in,  365. 

Douglas,  Mr.  P.  H.,  cited,  407  n.,  409  n., 

411m. 

Drummond,  Sir  Eric,  141. 

Dumesnil,  Monsieur:  Rapporteur  on 
French  naval  estimates,  34,  48;  at 
London  Naval  Conference,  52,  55,  56. 

Dumping,  447-8,  461,  471,  489. 

Economic  Affairs:  communal  and  indi¬ 
vidual  aspect  of,  contrast  between, 
550;  Conference  on  (1927),  452-3,  459, 
465-6;  depression,  world  (1930-1),  29, 
149,  174,  214,  300,  334,  346,  372,  374, 
484,  495,  528,  532,  540,  543  seqq.; 
Governmental  intervention  in,  448, 
47 1  seqq.,  486;  internationalism  and, 
451  seqq.,  459  seqq. ;  laisser-faire  policy, 
443,  444;  nationalism  in,  444-5,  451, 
459,  460,  463,  485-6 ;  political  affairs  in 
relation  to,  443  seqq.,  451,  455,  460-1, 
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Economic  Affairs  ( cont .) 

528.  See  also  under  agriculture  ; 
Australia  ;  banks,  Central ;  cur¬ 
rencies;  DEFLATION;  DUMPING; 
EUROPE ;  EXPORT  BOUNTIES ;  GER¬ 
MANY  ;  GOLD  ;  GREAT  BRITAIN  ;  GREECE  ; 
INDIA;  PALESTINE;  PRICES;  PRODUC¬ 
TION  ;  RATIONALIZATION  ;  REPARATION  ; 
RUBBER  ;  SECURITIES  ;  SILVER  ;  TARIFFS  ; 
TAXATION  ;  TEA  ;  TIN  ;  U.S.S.R.  ;  U.S.A. ; 
WHEAT. 

Ecuador,  territorial  dispute  with  Peru, 
436-7. 

Egypt: 

Capitulations  in,  191,  194,  198,  208, 

211,  221. 

Constitution  (1923),  191,  204,  220; 
(1930),  219-20. 

Constitutional  government :  suspen¬ 
sion  of,  191,  214;  restoration  of— 
British  interest  in,  203,  204,  219, 
222; — Nahhas  Pasha’s  efforts  for, 
214-15. 

Disturbances  (1930),  216-17. 

Elections  (Dec.  1929),  203,  204,  205. 
Electoral  Law  (1930),  219-20. 
Financial  policy,  214. 

Foreign  interests,  protection  of,  199, 
199-200  n.,  216  n.,  217,  218,  219, 
221,  222. 

Foreign  officials,  198,  201  n. 
Governments:  'Adll  Pasha’s  (1930), 
204,  205,  214;  Mahmud  Pasha’s, 
189,  191,  203,  214— fall  of,  200,  204; 
Nahhas  Pasha’s — (1928),  214,  216  n. 
— (1930),  189,  205;  Sarwat  Pasha’s, 
189;  Sidqi  Pasha’s,  215  seqq. 

Great  Britain,  relations  with: 

Advisers,  Judicial  and  Financial, 
198,  208. 

Declaration  of  Egyptian  indepen¬ 
dence  (28.2.22),  169, 190-1, 199  n., 
216  n.,  221,  222. 

Financial  Agreement  (17.3.29),  192, 
194. 

High  Commissioner,  change  of, 
201-2. 

Intervention,  British,  question  of, 
216  n.,  217-18,  221,  222. 

Milner  Commission,  the,  196. 
Negotiations  for  treaty  of  alliance : 
Afifi,  Dr.,  visits  of  to  London,  194. 
Chamberlain-Sarwat  conversa¬ 
tions  (1927-8)  compared  with 
those  of  1929-30,  188-9,  195, 
196,  197,  198-9. 


Henderson-Mahmud  conversa¬ 
tions  (1929),  194  seqq. — initia¬ 
tive  in,  question  of,  195-6; 
notes  exchanged  (3.8.29),  198, 
200,  202,  203,  206,  322. 

Henderson-Mahmud  proposals : 
genesis  of,  196 ;  differences  from 
1927  draft,  198;  provisions  of, 
189,  197-8,  199,  207-8;  recep¬ 
tion  of,  in  Egypt,  203  seqq. ; 
accepted  as  basis  for  further 
negotiation,  203,  205,  206;  dis¬ 
cussed  in  London,  207  seqq.-, 
Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty  based  on, 
322. 

Limit  of  concessions,  British,  188, 

203,  206,  219. 

London  Conference  (1930),  205 
seqq. — prospects  for  success  of, 
205-6;  adjournment  of,  209; 
termination  of,  190,  211 ;  atmo¬ 
sphere  left  by,  190. 

Margin  of  difference,  reduction  of, 
169,  189,  211,  213. 

Notes,  draft:  (1929),  193,  198; 
(1930),  190,  207,  208,  209, 
210-11. 

Parliamentary  approval  of,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  203,  204,  219,  222. 

Resumption  of,  British  readiness 
for,  190,  213. 

Treaty,  drafts  for:  (17.4.30), 
207-9,  211;  Egyptian  amend¬ 
ments  (5.5.30),  209;  (7-8.5.30), 
189,  210-11;  Art.  11  (Sudan), 
207-8,  209,  210. 

Wafd,  attitude  of,  188,  189,  203, 

204,  205  seqq. 

Nile  Waters,  agreement  regarding, 

190,  193-4. 

Notification,  British,  to  other  Powers 

(March  1922),  199-200  n. 
Position:  at  beginning  of  1929, 

190-1 ;  at  end  of  1930,  220-1. 
Suspicion,  removal  of,  200. 

Sudan,  questions  regarding,  189, 

198-9, 207-8, 209, 210, 211-13, 323. 
Troops,  British,  maintenance  of  in 

Egypt,  189,  196-8,  207,  208. 
Warships,  British,  dispatch  of, 

217-18. 

League  of  Nations,  admission  to 
membership  of,  question  of,  194-5, 
200. 

Liberal  Constitutional  Party,  203,  205, 

220. 
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Minorities,  protection  of,  198,  199  n. 

Mixed  Courts,  191  and  n. 

Nile  Waters,  questions  regarding,  190, 
193-4,  213  n. 

Organic  Law,  191  and  n. 

Palestine,  relations  with,  256. 

Parliament:  dissolution  of— (1928), 
189,  214;— (1930),  189,  216,  220; 
extraordinary  session,  request  for, 
217;  opening  of,  205;  position  of 
parties  in  (1930),  205. 

People’s  Party  (Asli-Sha'b),  220. 

Police,  European  element  in,  198,  208. 

Population,  density  of,  212-13  n. 

Revolution,  probability  of,  222. 

Unionist  (Ittihad)  Party,  204,  205,  221. 

11  afd,  the :  and  Anglo -Egyptian 
negotiations,  188,  189,  203,  204, 
205  seqq. ;  and  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion,  215-16  n.,  216,  220,  221 ;  and 
election  (1930),  204-5;  and  financial 
policy,  214;  King  Fu’ad’s  hostility 
to,  189,  204  n.,  215-16  n. ;  and 
Mahmud  Pasha,  189,  203,  204,  206. 

See  also  under  fu’ad,  King;  mahmud 
PASHA ;  NAHHAS  PASHA ;  OTTOMAN 
DEBT ;  reparation  :  Distribution ; 
SARWAT  PASHA;  Sudan;  war,  Re¬ 
nunciation  of. 

Enis  Beg,  164  n. 

Erich,  Monsieur,  82. 

Ernst,  General,  314,  315. 

Europe : 

Armed  camps,  possible  division  into, 
6,  10-11,  16,  125,  129. 130, 131,  139, 
143,  145,  150  7i. 

Briand  Plan  for  closer  union  in,  131-42, 
143 — as  a  contribution  to  French 
security,  14,  139 ;  Austria,  views  of, 
140;  background  of,  131  seqq. ; 
Commission  of  Inquiry  for,  30, 
141-2;  economic  aspect  of,  136,  139, 
142;  Germany,  views  of,  136-7, 
139^0,  141 ;  Great  Britain,  views 
of,  138,  140;  Iceland,  inclusion  of, 
141 ;  Italy,  views  of,  139,  141 ; 
League  of  Nations  and — Assembly 
discussions,  at  tenth  session,  136-7, 
142 ; — at  eleventh  session,  140-1 ; — 
relation  of  proposed  organization  to, 
137-8,  140;  Latin  American  atti¬ 
tude  to,  371 ;  memorandum,  French 
(1.5.30),  137-8,  139,  142; — replies 
to,  138,  139^0,  142;  meetings 
regarding — Sept.  1929,  137 ; — Sept. 
1930,  140;  Netherlands,  views  of. 


138,  140;  origin  of,  136,  149  m.; 
sovereignty  in  relation  to,  137,  138; 
Turkey,  inclusion  of,  139,  141 ; 
U.S.S.R.,  inclusion  of,  139,  141. 
Dangerous  position  in,  1,  3  seqq., 
29-30,  98-9,  125,  141-2. 

Dwarfing  of,  131  seqq. 

Eastern:  Jewish  population  in,  245-7, 
248 ;  nationalism  in,  247 ;  situation 
in,  in  1930,  144-5;  Western,  relation 
to,  143,  145. 

French  system  of,  10,  12-13,  17,  23, 
125,  127,  130,  145.  See  also  under 
Briand  Plan. 

Geographical  position  of,  134. 
Historical  past,  handicap  of,  134-5. 
International  investments  redirected 
towards,  455-6. 

Lending  capacity  of  curtailed,  465. 
Mitteleuropa,  project  for,  135. 

Old  and  new  dispensations  in,  7, 10, 13, 
143. 

Pan-Europa,  project  for,  133,  135-6. 
States  in,  number  of,  132,  137. 

Export  bounties,  system  of,  447, 489,  492. 

Faraday,  Captain,  280. 

Farhan  b.  Mashur,  179. 

Faysal,  King,  meets  Ibn  Sa'ud,  171,  181. 
Faysalu’d-Dawlsh,  178-80,  181,  182. 
Eeetham,  Mr.  Justice,  349. 

Feland,  General  Logan,  398. 

Feng  Yii-hsiang:  conflict  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  333  seqq. ;  position  in  Dec. 
1929,  334;  allied  with  Yen,  335; 
campaign  in  Honan,  335-6 ;  and 
Chang  Hsiieh-liang’s  intervention,  337  ; 
withdraws  north  of  Yellow  River, 
337-8,  339. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  132. 

Fenton,  Mr.,  35. 

FethI  Beg,  175-6. 

Financial  Assistance  to  States  Victims  of 
Aggression,  Scheme  for,  82-91 — aggres¬ 
sor,  determination  of,  86-7  n.,  90 ; 
Arbitration  and  Security  Committee 
considers,  83,  88 ;  Assembly  of  League 
discusses — eighth  session,  83 ; — ninth 
session,  83-4; — tenth  session,  87-8, — 
eleventh  session,  89-90 ;  British 
Dominions  and,  87 ;  Convention — 
interdependence  of  with  Disarmament 
Convention,  83,  84,  88,  89,  91 ; — rati¬ 
fication  of,  provision  for,  90; — signa¬ 
ture  of,  90,  91 ;  Council  Committee 
discusses,  82-3 ;  Council — mediatory 
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Financial  Assistance  to  States  Victims  of 
Aggression  ( cont .) 

functions  of,  87,  89 ; — powers  and 
duties  of,  83,  84,  85,  86,  88,  89,  90; 
criticisms  of,  85-6,  87 ;  Financial  Com¬ 
mittee  discusses,  83,  84,  88 ;  Finland 
and,  82 ;  France  and,  88,  90 ;  Germany 
and,  87 ;  Great  Britain  and,  83  n., 
85-6,  87,  88,  90,  94 ;  guarantees, 
system  of,  84-5,  86,  90;  Italy  and,  91 ; 
merits  of,  86-7,  90;  original  proposals 
regarding,  82 ;  outline  of,  84-5 ; 
Scandinavian  states  and,  87 ;  Switzer¬ 
land  and,  87 ;  threat  of  war,  ap¬ 
plication  in  case  of,  83,  84,  87,  88, 
89. 

Finland — see  under  disarmament:  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission;  financial  as¬ 
sistance. 

Fiume  Question,  the,  17. 

Flandin,  Monsieur,  489,  490. 

Foch,  Marechal,  13. 

Forbes,  Mr.  W.  Cameron,  412. 

Ford,  Mr.  Henry,  394  n. 

France:  alliances,  system  of,  12,  13-14, 
16;  as  a  creditor  country,  465;  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism  in,  446 ;  Germany — - 
frontier  with,  Marechal  Foch’s  views 
on,  13; — reaction  to  German  election 
results,  23,  95-6,  97 ;  Government, 
changes  of  (1930),  51 ;  Great  Britain — - 
Guarantee  Treaty,  abortive  (1919), 
12  n.,  13; — relations  with  on  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission,  100,  124; — Sykes- 
Picot  agreement  with,  173-4  n. ;  Italy, 
relations  with — disparity  of  force,  10; 
effect  of,  on  South-East  Europe,  6, 
149,  150  n. ; — frontier,  French  forti¬ 
fication  of,  6; — ‘incidents’,  17; — 
North-West  African  questions,  6; 
League  of  Nations,  attitude  to,  13,  15; 
overseas  possessions  of,  38 ;  state  of 
mind  of,  1 1  seqq. ;  Turkey,  relations 
with,  314—16 ;  United  States,  guarantee 
treaty,  abortive  (1919),  12  n.,  13.  See 
also  under  briand,  Monsieur;  china ; 
disarmament;  dumesnil,  Monsieur; 
Europe  :  Briand  Plan ;  financial 

ASSISTANCE  ;  HAITI ;  INTER- ALLY  DEBTS  ; 

'iraq:  Great  Britain;  reparation; 
security  ;  Syria  ;  tardieu.  Monsieur ; 
TARIFFS. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  17  n. 

Frankel,  Dr.  Lee  K.,  249. 

Fraser,  Mr.  Leon,  516. 

Freeman,  Dr.  G.  H.,  417. 


French,  Mr.  Burton,  73,  75. 

Fu’ad,  King,  189,  191,  214,  215,  221. 

Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settle¬ 
ment  of  International  Disputes,  3,  13, 

139. 

Genoa  Conference,  452,  458. 

George,  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd,  287  n.,  496-7. 

Geraud,  Monsieur  Andre  (‘Pertinax’), 

13  and  n.,  14,  15. 

Germany : 

Agriculture,  position  of,  447,  542. 

Balance  of  payments,  546-8. 

Balance  sheet,  economic,  548-9. 

Bill  against  the  Enslavement  of  the 
German  people,  518. 

Budget :  balancing  of,  problem  of,  529, 
530  seqq. ;  revenue  and  expenditure 
(1924-30),  531 ;  system  of  presenting, 
534. 

Capital:  high  cost  of,  538,  545;  hold¬ 
ings  overseas  in  1913,  539;  move¬ 
ments  of,  546,  547 ;  need  for,  530, 
536  seqq.,  545 ;  sources  of,  536-7. 

Communes,  financial  relations  of,  with 
Reich,  532-3. 

Communists,  8,  22,  549,  551. 

Currency:  gold  mark,  mint  parity  of, 
520 ;  Rentenmark,  530 ;  stabilization 
of,  529,  530,  536. 

Debt,  public,  growth  of,  534-5. 

Decrees,  emergency  (1930-1),  30, 

535-6. 

Dumping  by,  447,  448. 

Economic  nationalism  in,  444 ;  eco¬ 
nomic  position — at  beginning  of 
1924,  529-30;— in  1930-1,  29,  30, 
551 ; — political  developments  in  re¬ 
lation  to,  29-31,  549-51. 

Elections:  (May  1924),  8  n. ;  (Sept. 
1930),  8,  22,  28,  95,  97,  527. 

Expenditure:  increase  of,  531; — - 
reasons  for,  532  seqq. ;  principle  of 
covering  by  revenue,  abandonment 
of,  532 ;  restrictions  on  (1930-1),  536. 

Financial  reforms,  question  of,  519, 
528,  532-3,  540. 

Fulfilment,  policy  of,  7,  22,  24-5,  29. 

Future,  fear  of,  30-1. 

Government,  Dr.  Briining’s:  financial 
measures  taken  by,  531,  532,  535-6; 
financial  position  at  time  of  taking 
office,  534-5. 

Great  Britain :  attitude,  British,  to 
changes  in  Germany,  22-3,  24-5,  28 ; 
liquidation  of  German  property,  515, 
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519,  525-6;  relations  with  on  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission,  100-1,  119, 
124. 

Industry:  effect  on— of  inflation,  529, 
536,  539 ; — of  peace  settlement, 
538-9 ;  numbers  employed  in,  in¬ 
crease  of,  544 ;  position  of,  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  1924,  529,  530;  rationaliza¬ 
tion  in,  540-1,  550;  reconstruction 
of,  539-10,  542-3,  551. 

Inflation:  effect  of — on  economic  life, 
529,  536,  539,  550 ; — on  public  debt, 
535. 

Italy:  analogy  with  state  of  mind  of, 
23 ;  rapprochement  with,  16,  21,  26, 
124,  125  seqq. ; — at  Eleventh  As¬ 
sembly,  95,  98 ; — at  Preparatory 
Commission,  10,  123,  130; — diffi¬ 
culties  in  way  of,  125,  128-9; — 
grounds  for,  125; — steps  towards, 
129-30. 

Kartellverordnung  (1923),  448. 

Lander,  financial  relations  of,  with 
Reich,  532-3. 

League  of  Nations:  admission  to 
membership  of,  7,  24,  126;  Council 
seat,  24 ;  withdrawal  from,  question 
of,  25-6. 

Loans,  foreign,  536-7,  540,  547,  548, 
551.  See  also  under  reparation. 

Losses  of,  under  Peace  Settlement,  23, 
538-9. 

Middle  classes,  position  of,  28-9,  529, 
549,  550. 

Money  market,  structure  of,  538. 

Nationalist  Party,  split  in,  8,  518. 

Nazis:  background  of,  28-9,  549-51; 
and  disarmament,  9,  98,  119  n.; 
election  successes  of,  8,  22,  95,  97 ; 
relations  of  with  Italian  Fascists,  21, 
124,  129,  130. 

Occupied  territory:  evacuation  of — 
agreement  for,  506,  508; — discus¬ 
sion  regarding,  at  Hague  Conference, 
496 ; — fulfilment  of,  6,  7,  22,  24,  27 ; 
Nationalist  demonstrations  in,  8, 
95-6 ;  reoccupation,  right  of,  520. 

Pensions,  reduction  of,  535-6. 

People’s  Party,  8. 

Poland,  dispute  with  over  minorities, 
30,  124,  129. 

Production,  increase  in.  548,  549,  551. 

Rentiers,  position  of,  529,  544. 

Reichsbank,  position  of,  under  law  of 
1924,  515,  530.  See  also  under 
reparation:  Bank. 


Samson,  simile  of,  applied  to,  3. 
Savings,  domestic,  536,  537. 

Stahlhelm,  95,  130. 

State  of  mind  of,  22  seqq. 

Taxation,  increase  of,  536. 

Trade :  course  of,  542-3 ;  foreign,  545-8. 
Unemployment,  30,  543-4,  545; — in¬ 
surance,  administrative  changes  in, 
535,  544. 

Unequal  status  of,  99  n. 

U.S.A.,  debt  agreement  with,  520,  525. 
U.S.S.R.:  commercial  relations  with, 
126;  Conciliation  Commission,  127; 
Rapallo  Treaty,  125-6 ;  rapproche¬ 
ment  with,  10,  11,  139— at  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission,  98,  127 ; — diffi¬ 
culties  in  way  of,  125 ; — grounds  for, 
125;  steps  towards,  125-7;  Security 
Pact  (24.4.26),  126. 

Wages:  rates  of,  544—5;  reduction  of, 
535 ;  relation  of  to  prices,  529,  530. 
See  also  under  Afghanistan  ;  Austria  ; 
BRUNING,  Dr.;  CURTIUS,  Dr.;  DIS¬ 
ARMAMENT  ;  EUROPE :  Briand  Plan ; 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE ;  FRANCE ; 

Haiti  ;  hindenburg.  President  von ; 
REPARATION  ;  RUHR  ;  SCHACHT,  Dr.  ; 
SECURITY ;  STRESEMANN,  Herr ; 
TARIFFS  ;  WAR. 

Gibson,  Mr.  Hugh:  at  London  Naval 
Conference,  35,  40 ;  at  Preparatory 
Commission,  107,  109,  110  n.,  112,  120, 
122. 

Gilbert,  Mr.  Parker,  537. 

Gillett,  Mr.  G.  M.,  349  n. 

Gilzais,  the,  185,  186. 

Gold,  problems  of,  445,  452,  457-8,  459, 
460,  461,  463-4,  484. 

Gomez,  Senor,  372  n. 

Goroztieta,  Don  Henrique,  390. 

Gouraud,  General,  305. 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  William :  at  Tariff 
Truce  Conference,  486,  487,  488,  489; 
at  First  Hague  Conference,  497,  500; 
at  Second  Hague  Conference,  519. 
Grandi,  Signor:  and  European  Union, 
141 ;  and  Franco-Italian  naval  contro¬ 
versy,  6;  and  'Iraq,  331;  and  London 
Naval  Conference,  35,  38,  40,  41  n.,  46, 
58,  71;  meets  Monsieur  Litvinov, 
120  n.,  128 ;  on  treaty  revision  (9.5.30), 
19. 

Granovsky,  A.,  cited,  233  n.,  240  n., 
242  n. 

Great  Britain :  Coal — industry,  448,  485 ; 
— Italian  purchase  of,  Hague  Agree- 
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Great  Britain  ( cont .) 

ment  for,  505,  506,  507 ;  Dyestuffs 
Regulation  Act,  446 ;  food  prices, 
wholesale  and  retail,  468;  gold  stand¬ 
ard,  return  to,  457,  462,  464;  invest¬ 
ments  in  and  loans  by,  456,  458 ;  Local 
Governments,  financial  subsidies  to, 
533;  not  a  ‘victor’,  11 ;  prices,  fall  of, 
461-2;  transport  and  distribution, 
numbers  employed  in,  469 ;  and 
Washington  Hours  Convention,  452. 
See  also  under  Afghanistan;  cecil, 
Viscount;  chamberlain,  Sir  Austen; 
CHINA  ;  DISARMAMENT ;  EGYPT ;  EUROPE: 

Briand  Pland ;  financial  assistance  ; 

FRANCE ;  GERMANY ;  GRAHAM,  Mr.  ; 
HENDERSON,  Mr.  ;  INTER- ALLY  DEBTS  ; 

'iraq  ;  lampson.  Sir  M. ;  macdonald, 
Mr. ;  Mexico  ;  Nicaragua  ;  Palestine  ; 
REPARATION ;  SECURITY ;  SNOWDEN, 
Mr. ;  TARIFFS  ;  TRANSJORDAN. 

Greece : 

City  States  of,  133. 

Currant  industry,  control  of,  471. 
Financial  reconstruction  of,  454. 
Foreign  policy  of,  150  n.,  159-60. 
Ionian  Islands  ceded  to,  352. 

Italy,  relations  with,  17 — pact  of 
friendship,  157 ;  tripartite  pact,  in¬ 
cluding  Turkey,  proposed,  18,  157, 
166. 

Jugoslavia:  pact  of  friendship  with, 
146-7 ;  Salonika  question,  146. 
Refugees,  settlement  of,  454. 

Republic,  proclamation  of,  161  n. 
Rumania,  relations  with,  149. 

Turkey,  relations  with : 

Anatolian  War,  146,  157,  172. 
Commercial  Agreement,  165. 
Exchange  of  populations :  agree¬ 
ments  regarding — (1923),  157, 

160,  161  n.,  162,  163;— (1930), 
147,  160-2,  163  4,  167,  168; 
establishment,  question  of,  160-2, 
168;  financial  settlement,  162-3; 
Mixed  Commission,  158,  162,  163, 
164;  negotiations  on,  158,  159, 
160. 

Historical  background  of,  166-7. 
Military  occupation,  Greek,  251-2. 
Naval  armaments:  competition  in, 
danger  of,  158-9;  parity  in, 
protocol  on,  165-6. 

Pact  of  Friendship  and  Neutrality, 
144,  147,  165. 

Ra-pprochement :  effect  on,  of  ex¬ 


change  of  populations  settlement, 

163- 4,  167 ;  Italian  influence  on, 
157,  159,  166;  psychological  ob¬ 
stacles  to,  157-8;  significance  of, 
144,  166-8,  171-2;  signs  of,  at 
Balkan  Conference,  156  n.;  Veni- 
zelos,  M. — policy  of,  159-60; — 
visit  of,  to  Angora,  147,  163, 

164- 6,  167-8. 

War  of  Independence,  167,  168,  172. 
See  also  under  Balkan  states  : 
Conference ;  Bulgaria  ;  disarma¬ 
ment:  Naval;  venizelos,  Mon¬ 
sieur. 

Guatemala:  Honduras,  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  with,  380,  439-40;  revolution, 
368,  372 ;  U.S.A.,  relations  with,  368. 

Hablbullah,  Ghazi,  183,  184,  186. 
Hackett,  Mr.  C.  W.,  cited,  363  n.,  397  n., 
407  n.,  408  n.,  409  n.,  410  n. 
Hagemann,  Herr,  3  n. 

Haifa,  173,  279. 

Haiti : 

Agriculture,  and  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  service  of,  408,  411 ;  Technical 
Bureau  of,  416,  417. 

Congress :  dissolution  of,  409 ;  meeting 
of  (Nov.  1930),  417. 

Constitution  (1918),  408,  410  n.,  411  n. 
Council  of  State,  409,  413,  416. 
Disturbances:  (July  1915),  409  n.; 

(Dec.  1929),  411,  412,  416. 
Education:  grievances  regarding,  410, 
411,  416,  417 ;  inquiry  into,  412-13, 
416-17. 

Elections,  congressional :  postpone¬ 
ment  of,  408,  411;  holding  of,  413, 
416,  417. 

Finances,  administration  of,  411  n., 
414. 

France:  cultural  influence  of,  407, 
410-11;  intervention  of,  possible, 
409. 

Garde,  408,  417. 

Germany,  alleged  designs  of,  409  n. 
Health  service,  408,  414. 

Land,  foreign  acquisition  of,  408,  410. 
Majoritarian  elements,  coming  into 
power  of,  365-6,  417. 

Officials,  replacement  of  American  by 
Haitian,  415,  417. 

Plebiscite  (12.6.18),  408. 

Population,  racial  composition  of,  407. 
President :  Borno — dictatorship  of, 
409,  410,  411  n.; — not  a  candidate 
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for  re-election,  411 ;  election  of — by 
Congress,  411  n.,  413-14,  415; — by 
Council  of  State,  409,  413 ; — Forbes 
Commission’s  plan  for,  413-14; 
temporary  (M.  Roy),  413,  414,  416. 
Race  prejudice,  411,  414,  415. 

Roads,  construction  and  repair  of, 
411  n.,  414. 

U.S.A.,  relations  with:  advisers,  pro¬ 
posed,  414;  committee  of  investiga¬ 
tion  (1922),  410 ;  convention  (16.9.15) 

408,  410,  415,  416,  417 ;  finances — 
control  of,  409; — subsidies  to,  415, 
516;  Forbes  Commission — appoint¬ 
ment  of,  361,  411,  412;  findings  of, 

409,  411  n.,  413-14; — recommenda¬ 
tions  of,  410  n.,  414-16 ; — settlement 
negotiated  by,  413-14;  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  408,  415,  417 ;  interven¬ 
tion,  future  limits  of,  415-16; 
marines,  U.S.,  366,  408,  411  n.,  412, 
414,  415,  417 ;  Minister,  appointment 
of,  415,  417 ;  Monroe  Doctrine,  ap¬ 
plication  of,  409 ;  Moton  Commission 
on  Education — appointment  of,  412- 
13; — recommendations  of,  416-17; 
nationals,  U.S.,  attacks  on,  412; 
Occupation — administrative  organ¬ 
ization  under,  408; — benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by,  41 1  and  n. ; — criticism  of  in 
U.S.A.,  410 ; — grievances  against, 
410-11 ; — justification  for,  409-10. 

Ham,  Colonel,  398. 

Haram-ash-Sharlf,  the,  268,  269. 

Harding,  President,  412. 

Hasan  Abu  Sa'ud,  275. 

Hasan,  Idrisi  Sayyid,  172  n. 

Hashim  Bey  al-AtasI,  310. 

Hayes,  President,  421  n.,  433  n. 

Hazara,  the,  185,  186. 

Hazrat  Sahib  of  Shorbazar,  the,  186,  187. 

Hebron,  278-9,  281. 

Henderson,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  :  and 
Anglo -Egyptian  relations,  188,  189, 
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London  Naval  Conference,  35,  56,  57 ; 
and  Lord  Lloyd’s  resignation,  200-2; 
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Conference,  125;  on  disarmament  and 
security  (11.9.30),  94,  96,  97,  100;  on 
Palestine,  284,  289,  292. 
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caragua,  438-9,  441.  See  also  under 
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and  Latin  America,  361  seqq. — Tacna- 
Arica  question,  418,  419,  421 ;  good¬ 
will  tour,  361-2;  relations  with  Brazil, 
369; — with  Cuba,  406; — with  Haiti, 
361,  411  seqq. ; — with  Mexico,  384  n., 
387,  388,  389; — with  Nicaragua,  399, 
405 ;  and  London  Naval  Conference,  4, 
35;  and  ratification  of  London  Naval 
Treaty,  73,  74,  76,  77,  78,  79;  pro¬ 
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(20.6.31),  31,  130. 
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Hulutao,  350. 

Humphrys,  Sir  Francis,  322  and  n.,  323. 

Hungary :  financial  reconstruction  of,  453, 
454;  Jews  in,  247  and  n.  See  also 
under  Austria  ;  disarmament  ; 
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I  bn  Rashid,  181. 
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179;  meets  King  Faysal,  171,  181; 
policy  of,  177-8,  181-2,  187 ;  and  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Sabya,  172  n. ;  rebellion 
against,  177,  178-80,  181 ;  rivalry  with 
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effected  by,  181-2. 
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Import  and  Export  Prohibitions  and 
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Great  Britain  to  U.S.A.,  499 ;  Italy  to 
Great  Britain,  500,  525 ;  Italy  to 
U.S.A.,  500  n. ;  machinery  for  payment 
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Reparation  payments  in  relation  to, 
525. 

International  Labour  Organization,  451— 
2,  453,  460. 

'Iraq : 

Advisers,  British,  318,  325. 

Air  bases,  question  of,  325,  326. 
Capitulations  in,  319,  327,  329,  331-2. 
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across,  323,  325. 

Conscription,  question  of,  318  and  n., 
326. 

Economic  equality  for  states  members 
of  the  League  in,  319,  327. 

Financial  questions,  319,  322-3. 
Governments :  ‘Abdu'l-Muhsin  Beg’s — 
(1928-9),  319,  321;— (Sept.  1929), 
321,  324;  Naji  Pasha’s,  324-5; 
Nuri  Pasha’s,  322 ;  Tawfiq  Beg 
Suwaydfs,  320,  321  n. 

Great  Britain,  treaties  with:  (13.1.26), 
317,  320,  321;  (14.12.27)— non¬ 
ratification  of,  317 ; — decision  not  to 
proceed  with,  320,  321 ;  (30.6.30), 
169,  254-5,  322  seqq. — Anglo-Egyp- 
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questions,  323,  325-6 ; — differences 
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ficance  of,  323  ;  financial  agreements, 
317,  319,  322-3 ;  judicial  agreements, 
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324,  325;  conditions  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  connexion  with,  324,  327, 
332;  prospects  for,  169,  254-5, 
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317  n.,  324,  327. 

British  notification  to  (4.11.29),  320, 
321,  323. 

Council:  and  capitulations,  329,  331- 
2;  and  Mosul  Award,  317  n.,  327. 
Mandate,  liquidation  of — see  League 
of  Nations,  admission  to. 

Military  forces,  British,  325-6. 
Minorities,  protection  of,  323,  324,  326, 
327. 

Mosul  Vilayet,  award  of  to,  317  n.,  327. 
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between  Kings,  171,  172,  181 ;  raids, 
question  of,  178,  181;  rebellion 
against  Ibn  Sa’ud,  'Iraqi  action 
regarding,  180,  181. 

Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and, 
324  n.,  326,  331. 

‘Perplexing  Predicament’,  the,  318-19. 
Persia,  relations  with,  171,  328,  329- 
32 — frontier  questions,  330-1 ; 
nationals,  treatment  of,  171,  329-30 ; 
recognition,  329,  330;  Shatt’l-'Arab, 
questions  regarding,  330. 
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Railways,  318,  323. 

Syria,  trans-desert  communications 
with,  256. 

Turkey,  relations  with,  171. 

U.S.A.,  relations  with,  328-9. 

Irigoyen,  President,  372,  375. 

Irish  Free  State — see  under  disarma¬ 
ment  :  Naval;  tariffs. 

Ismet  Pasa,  163  and  n.,  165,  175-6. 
Italy:  allies,  need  for,  21 ;  city  states  of, 
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21,  129,  130;  League  of  Nations,  with¬ 
drawal  from,  question  of,  26;  not  a 
‘victor’,  11,  17,  20,  23,  125;  state  of 
mind  of,  16  seqq. ;  Turkey,  relations 
with,  17,  18,  157,  159;  U.S.S.R., 
rapprochement  with,  10,  11,  21 — - 
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for,  125,  127; — steps  towards,  127-8; 
Vatican,  relations  with,  129,  257. 
See  also  under  Austria  ;  Balkan 
states:  Conference;  Bulgaria;  dis¬ 
armament;  Europe:  Briand  Plan; 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  ;  FRANCE  ;  GER¬ 
MANY  ;  grandi,  Signor ;  great 
BRITAIN  ;  GREECE  ;  INTER-ALLY  DEBTS  ; 

Mussolini,  Signor ;  reparation  ; 
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Layton,  Mr.  W.  T.,  511. 
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Assembly:  eighth  session,  83;  ninth 
session,  83-4 ;  tenth  session — and 
Briand  Plan,  136-7,  142,  371;— and 
disarmament,  92 ; — and  financial 
assistance,  87-8 ; — and  Palestine, 
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140-1 ; — and  financial  assistance, 
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200-2. 
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Catholic  Church,  controversy  with: 
assassination  of  General  Obregon  in 
relation  to,  386 ;  Constitution,  pro¬ 
visions  of,  391,  392,  393;  Cristeros, 
revolt  of,  383  n.,  389,  390,  391,  392; 
detente,  symptoms  of,  390-1 ;  foreign 
reaction  to,  388-9 ;  laity,  statement 
by  (Oct.  1928),  391,  393;  National 
League  for  Religious  Defence,  390, 
393 ;  public  worship,  suspension  of, 
389,  392;  settlement  (June  1929), 

383,  385,  390,  392-3 ;  U.S.  Ambassa¬ 
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President,  assassination  of  General 
Obregon,  383,  385-6,  386 ;  pro¬ 
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Setior  Rubio,  election  of,  389. 
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of  property  of,  392  n. 
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Najd-Hijaz :  agricultural  settlements  in, 
178,  179;  capitulations  in,  221;  Con¬ 
gress  of  Syrian  insurgents  held  in,  310 ; 
economic  position  in,  177-8,  182;  in¬ 
dependence  of,  254,  256 ;  Persia,  treaty 
of  friendship  with,  172 ;  raids,  question 
of,  178;  San'a,  relations  with,  172; 
subsidies,  cessation  of,  178,  179;  Syria, 
customs  agreement  with,  173;  Turkey, 
treaty  of  friendship  with,  173; 
U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  171 ;  water 
supply  in,  182;  Westernization  in, 
188.  See  also  under  ibn  sa'ud;  'iraq; 

KUWAYT. 

Naj!  Pasha  as-Suwaydl,  324. 

Naqshibendi  Order,  the,  177. 

Naumann,  Herr  Friedrich,  135. 
Netherlands — see  under  china;  dis¬ 
armament:  Preparatory  Commission; 
EUROPE :  Briand  Plan ;  tariffs. 
Netherlands  India,  and  attempts  at 
price  and  output  regulation,  471-2, 
473,  477,  482. 

Nicaragua: 

Amnesty,  398. 

Elections;  congressional,  403;  munici¬ 
pal,  403 ;  presidential,  365,  397, 
400-2. 

Finances,  403-4. 

Great  Britain,  Claims  Commission 
with,  398  n. 

Liberals :  return  of  to  power,  365,  402 ; 

surrender  of  arms  by,  399. 

National  Guard,  364,  399,  403,  406. 
Political  parties,  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween,  402-3. 

Sandinistas,  activities  of,  364-5,  397-8, 
399,  400. 
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Nicaragua  ( cont .) 

U.S.A.,  relations  with:  canal,  inter- 
oceanic,  question  of,  404-5 ;  Claims 
Commission,  398 ;  financial  control, 
question  of,  403-4;  future  relations, 
prospects  for,  403,  405-6 ;  marines — 
encounters  between  insurgents  and, 
398; — restricted  use  of,  364,  365, 
398-9,  400 ; — special  service  of  (elec¬ 
tions),  401,  403; — withdrawal  of, 
398,  399^00;  Minister,  Nicaraguan, 
to  U.S.,  402;  nationals,  U.S.- — loss 
of  life  among,  364  n.,  400;— pro¬ 
perty  of  damaged,  397,  398;— pro¬ 
tection  of,  364-5,  399,  400 ;  Stimson 
settlement,  361,  365,  399;  super¬ 
vision  of  elections,  397,  400-3,  405 ; 
treaty  (5.8.14),  440;  warships,  dis¬ 
patch  of,  364  n.,  400. 

See  also  under  Colombia  ;  Hon¬ 
duras;  sandino,  General. 
Niemeyer,  Sir  Otto,  86  n. 

Nigeria,  tin  production  in,  482,  483. 
Nisibin,  314,  315. 

Norway — see  under  disarmament:  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission. 

Nuri  Pasha  as-Sa'Id,  322,  323. 

Obregon,  General,  369  n.,  383,  385,  386, 
387. 

Oecumenical  Patriarch,  the,  165,  168. 
Orellano,  General,  368. 

Ormsby-Gore,  Hon.  W.,  287  n. 

Ortiz  Rubio,  Senor,  389. 

Otto,  King  of  Greece,  168. 

Ottoman  Debt:  Egyptian  liability,  192; 

Turkish  liability,  175. 

Ottoman  Empire — see  under  turkey. 

Pacific:  interdependence  of  problems  of, 
with  those  of  Europe,  4,  5;  relative 
importance,  compared  to  Europe, 
1  seqq. ;  relief  of  tension  in,  2-3,  5. 
Paish,  Sir  George,  456. 

Palestine : 

Agricultural  development,  scheme  for, 
293-4,  300-1,  302. 

Arabs : 

Benefits  to,  from  Jewish  National 
Home,  226-7  n.,  236-7,  241, 296  n. 
Christian  and  Muslim,  relations  be¬ 
tween,  258,  267. 

Congress,  Seventh  (June  1928),  258, 
259. 

Co-operation  with  Mandatory,  re¬ 
fusal  of,  223-4,  258,  260,  293. 


Cultivators,  position  of,  235,  239^41, 
242,  289  n.,  300,  302. 

Delegation,  visit  of  to  England, 
287-8. 

Displacement  of,  226  n.,  235-6, 

239  n„  242,  261,  262,  287. 

Effect  of  developments  in  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries  on,  254—6. 

Exclusion  of,  from  employment  on 
Jewish  land,  227  n.,  237-9,  249, 
251  n.,  262,  302. 

Fears  of,  227,  239,  241  n.,  251,  258, 
261  seqq. 

Jews,  relations  with:  before  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Jewish  National 
Home,  236-7,  251,  265;  deteriora¬ 
tion  of,  170,  226,  251,  261;  effect 
of  agrarian  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  on,  226-7,  238-9,  241,  242  n., 
251,  261-2,  295  n.;  extension  of 
hostility  to  religious  sphere,  266 
seqq.-,  improvement  in — reported, 
227-8,  273; — necessity  for,  294, 
295-6  n. 

Landowners,  sales  by,  235,  236, 
241  n.,  261. 

Landless,  numbers  of,  240  n. 
McMahon  Pledge  and,  254,  260. 
Negotiations  with  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  258-9,  260,  280. 

Political  grievances  of,  226,  253 
seqq.,  260-1. 

Reaction  of,  to  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
letter  of  13.2.31,  303. 

Rights  and  position  of,  protection  of, 
229,  231,  238-9,  293,  299. 
Self-government:  as  means  of 

destroying  Jewish  National  Home, 
257,  258,  261 ;  capacity  for,  255, 
260 ;  demands  regarding,  258,  259, 
261,  287. 

State  of  mind  of,  251  seqq. 

Supreme  Muslim  Council,  273. 
Unemployment  among,  242-3, 
245  n.,  262,  294. 

See  also  under  Disturbances,  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission, 
Wailing  Wall. 

Armed  forces:  adequacy  of  to  main¬ 
tain  public  security,  227-8;  reduc¬ 
tion  of,  224-5,  226;  reinforcements 
to,  276,  278,  280,  281,  293. 

Balfour  Declaration,  the,  232,  263,  283, 
304. 

Beersheba  Region,  233,  240  n. 

British  policy:  announcements  regard- 
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ing— (4.9.29),  283,  284;— (3.4.30), 

288 ;  opportunist  nature  of,  303,  304 ; 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission’s 
comments  on,  291-2 ;  statements  of 
• — (Churchill  Memorandum,  1922), 
263,  264,  265,  293,  294,  295,  297, 

298 ; — to  Permanent  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  (20.5.30),  260,  289,  290; — 
(Passfield  Memorandum,  Oct.  1930), 
263,  292  seqq  . — compatibility  with 
Mandate,  296  n.,  301 ; — Jewish  re¬ 
action  to,  294  seqq.,  303; — salient 
points  in,  292-4 ; — tone  and  temper 
of,  296-7 ; — interpretation  of 
(13.2.31),  229  235,  239  m,  263m, 

301-2; — Arab  and  Jewish  reaction 
to,  303-4. 

Capacity  to  support  human  life,  maxi¬ 
mum,  230  seqq.,  298. 

Chief  Rabbinate,  271  m,  273  m 

Churchill  Memorandum — see  under 
British  Policy. 

Citizenship,  acquisition  of  by  Jews, 

229  n. 

Civil  administration,  inauguration  of, 
224. 

Collective  Punishments  Ordinance, 281. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  Ordinance, 
281. 

Criminal  statistics,  226  n. 

Dead  Sea  Salts  Concession,  227  n. 

Disturbances : 

(1920  and  1921),  224,  251. 

(August  1929) :  casualties,  numbers  of, 
280;  causes  of,  251  seqq.,  260,  261, 
266;  compensation  for  damage, 

281 ;  country  districts,  situation 
in,  278-9,  280;  demonstrations — 
Jewish  (15.8.29),  275; — Arab 

(16.8.29) ,  275-6;  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Acting,  action  taken  by, 
275,  276,  277,  278;  inquiry  into — 
see  under  Shaw  Commission ; 
Jerusalem,  situation  in,  276,  277- 
8,  279;  narrative  of,  275  seqq. ; 
premeditation,  question  of,  274  m, 
290;  premonitory  incidents,  224, 

266,  269  seqq.,  274;  proclamation 

(1.9.29) ,  280;  trials  on  charges 
relating  to,  280-1. 

(Sept,  and  Oct.  1929),  282. 

See  also  under  Wailing  Wall. 

Economic  crisis,  241  m,  244,  249,  283, 

295  n. 

Economic  resources,  development  of, 

230,  231,  300-2. 

Q  q  2 


Financial  administration,  inquiry  into, 
300-1  n. 

Financial  independence,  question  of, 
228  n. 

Foundation  Fund  (Keren-Hayesod), 

236. 

Holy  Places:  Commission  on,  proposed, 
224,  268,  285 ;  fanaticism  regarding, 
267-8;  Mandate  provisions  regard¬ 
ing,  224,  268,  269,  285,  286.  See  also 
under  Wailing  Wall. 

Hope  Simpson  Report:  conclusions  of, 
adopted  by  British  Government, 
293 ;  criticisms  of,  232  n.,  233  n., 
240  n.,  245  n.,  295 ;  findings  of, 
232  seqq.,  262,  298;  Jewish  Agency’s 
reply  to,  233  n.,  234  n.,  240  n. ; 
publication  of,  232,  283,  292 ;  re¬ 
liability  of,  232,  296  n.,  298  n. 

Immigration : 

Jewish:  Arab  demand  for  cessation 
of,  287;  attitude  of  immigrants, 
265,  266 ;  British  policy  regarding 
—(1922),  243;— (Oct. ‘1930),  294, 
295-6  n. ;— (Feb.  1931),  239  n., 
302 ;  economic  position  in  relation 
to,  241,  244,  262;  excess  of,  243, 
244,  263,  295  n. ;  Mandate  pro¬ 
visions  regarding,  229,  231,  238-9, 
243,  294,  302;  reorganization  of 
Jewish  Agency  and,  249;  restric¬ 
tions  on  (1930),  245, 282-3,  296  n. ; 
statistics  of,  244,  245;  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  relation  to,  243,  245  n., 
294;  Zionist  Organization  and, 
263-5;  Zionist  Revisionists  and, 
265. 

Non-Jewish,  244. 

Irrigation,  question  of,  233  n.,  300. 

Israelites,  ancient,  territory  occupied 
by,  234  n. 

Italo-Vatican  relations,  parallel  with, 
256-7. 

Jewish  Agency:  constitution  of,  re¬ 
vised,  237,  250,  251 ;  enlargement  of, 

237,  248-51 ;  Mandate  provisions 
regarding,  247-8 ;  resignations  from, 
299. 

J ewish  Colonization  Association, 236-7. 

Jewish  National  Assembly,  265  n. 

Jewish  National  Council  (Waacl 
Leumi),  248,  272,  277,  299. 

Jewish  National  Fund,  236,  237,  238, 
262. 

Jewish  state,  creation  of,  question  of, 
263  seqq.,  297. 
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Palestine  ( cont .) 

Johnson-Crosbie  Commission,  the,  240, 
289  n. 

Joint  Survey  Commission,  the,  249, 
250,  264.  ' 

Labour,  Jewish,  exclusive  employment 
of,  on  Jewish  lands,  227  n.,  237-9, 
249,  251  n.,  262,  302. 

Labour  Schedule,  the,  245,  282,  283, 
296  n.,  302. 

Land:  area  of,  uncertainty  regarding, 
233,  234;  British  policy  regarding 
(Oct.  1930),  293-1,  296  n.;  distribu¬ 
tion  of,  between  Jews  and  Arabs, 
234;  inalienability  of  Jewish  pur¬ 
chases  of,  227  n.,  237,  238,  249, 
251  n. ;  ‘  lot  viable  ’,  question  of, 
240  n. ;  purchases  of,  Jewish,  235, 
236,  241,  242,  261,  262;  reserves  of, 
Jewish,  239-40,  294  n. ;  settlement 
of — Mandate  provisions  regarding, 
229,  234,  238-9 ; — Zionist  policy 
regarding,  227  n.,  236  seqq. ;  state 
and  waste,  229,  234-5,  302 ;  survey, 
232,  233  n. ;  transfer,  attempted 
control  of,  235,  263,  294,  302. 

League  of  Nations  and: 

Assembly,  Tenth,  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
•  statement  to,  284. 

Council:  and  approval  of  Mandate, 
232 ;  and  disturbances  of  Aug. 
1929,  284;  Mr.  Henderson’s  state¬ 
ment  to  (15.5.30),  289;  and  Holy 
Places  Commission,  224,  268 ;  and 
Permanent  Mandates  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report,  292;  and  Wailing 
Wall  Commission,  285-6;  and 
Wailing  Wall  incident,  270. 

See  also  wider  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission. 

Legislative  Council,  proposals  for,  223, 
258,  293,  299. 

Letters:  Mr.  MacDonald  to  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann  (13.2.31),  229  n.,  235,  239  n., 
263  n.,  301-3;  Dr.  Weizmann  to 
Lord  Passfield — (20.10.30),  299, 

303  n. ;  (29.10.30),  296  n.,  299  n. 

Loan  (1930),  300-1. 

Mandate:  Art.  2  (Jewish  National 
Home  and  self-government),  223, 
228-9,  259,  291,  292;  Art.  4  (Jewish 
Agency),  247-8;  Art.  6  (immigration 
and  settlement),  229,  231,  234, 
235  n.,  238-9,  243,  294,  302 ;  Arts.  13 
and  14  (Holy  Places),  224,  268,  269, 
285,  286 ;  coming  into  effect  of,  232 ; 


obligations  towards  Jews  and  Arabs 
imposed  by — compatibility  of,  230, 
258,  259,  260,  291 ; — priority  as  be¬ 
tween,  259  n.,  291,  293 ; — Perma¬ 
nent  Mandates  Commission’s  com¬ 
ments  on,  259,  291-2,  293 ;  preamble 
to,  256  n. ;  transitory  nature  of,  174, 
255-6. 

Passfield  Memorandum — see  under 

British  policy. 

Permanent  Mandates  Commission : 
and  Arab  grievances,  242,  259-60, 
262 ;  and  disturbances  of  August 
1929,  274,  278  n.,  288,  289  seqq. ;  and 
Jewish  immigration,  231  n.,  244— 
5  n.,  291 ;  and  land  survey,  232-3  n. ; 
and  public  security,  228,  291 ;  and 
Wailing  Wall  incidents,  270,  272  n. 

P.I.C.A.  colonies,  236-7. 

Police,  reorganization  of,  225,  281. 

Population:  actual  total,  231  n. ;  Arabs 
and  Jews,  relative  strength  of,  230, 
231,  261,  262,  263,  265,  298-9;  in¬ 
crease  of,  rate  of,  244;  maximum 
possible,  230-1,  232,  298;  rural, 
estimates  of,  240  n. ;  urban  resi¬ 
dential,  possibility  of,  230,  298. 

Rutenburg  concession,  the,  227  n. 

Self-governing  institutions :  difficulties 
in  way  of  establishing,  259-60 ; 
Mandate  provisions  regarding,  223, 
228,  229-30,  259,  291,  292;  Manda¬ 
tory’s  attempts  to  establish,  223, 
258,  293.  Zionist  Revisionists  views 
on,  265.  See  also  under  Arabs. 

Shaw  Commission:  appointment  and 
terms  of  reference  of,  283 ;  report  of 
— historical  account  of  events  in, 
274  seqq. ; — on  Arab  fears,  262,  266 ; 
— on  Arab-Jewish  hostility,  251, 
261 ; — on  Jewish  immigration,  244, 
264,  265-6 ; — on  Jewish  land  pur¬ 
chases,  236  n ; — on  reorganization 
of  armed  forces,  224-5 ; — on  Wailing 
Wall  incidents,  271-2; — Jewish  at¬ 
titude  to,  295 ; — Permanent  Man¬ 
dates  Commission  considers,  289 
seqq. ; — publication  of,  288. 

Strickland  Report,  the,  300. 

Syria :  frontier  with,  brigands  on,  282 ; 
position  in,  contrast  with,  225-6. 

Unemployment,  239,  242-3,  244, 

245  n.,  294.  See  also  under  Arabs. 

Wailing  Wall:  appurtenances,  Jewish, 
269-70,  270-1,  273  n.,  287 ;  building 
operations,  Muslim,  272;  Commis- 
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sion  on,  285-7 ;  incidents  at— (Sept. 
1925),  270;— (Sept.  1928),  266,  270- 
2,  274;— (15/16.8.29),  275-6;  in¬ 
structions  regarding  use  of  (Sept. 
1929),  284,  285,  287  n.,  290;  Law 
Officers  of  British  Crown,  opinion  of, 
272 ;  pavement  at  foot  of,  268,  269, 
271,  286-7  n. ;  rights  and  claims  to, 
Jewish  and  Muslim,  268-9,  273  n., 
284-5,  286 ;  rulings  regarding — - 
Mandatory’s  (Sept.  1925),  269-70 ; — 
Turkish,  273  n. ;  settlement  by 
mutual  agreement,  proposed,  273 ; 
status  quo — confirmation  of  by 
Commission,  286  n. ; — dissatisfaction 
with,  269,  285 ; — infractions  of, 

alleged,  270,  271,  272;— Manda¬ 
tory’s  duty  to  maintain,  269,  270, 
271;  symbolic  nature  of  issue,  269, 
272 ;  Zikr,  performance  of,  272-3, 
287  n. 

See  also  under  chancellor,  Sir  John; 
EGYPT ;  PASSFIELD,  Lord ;  shiels, 
Dr.  Drummond ;  weizmann.  Dr. 
Chaim ;  Zionist  organization. 

Pan  American  Conventions:  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  (Jan.  1929) — optional 
clause  compared  with,  378  n. ; — ratifi¬ 
cation  of,  381 ; — reservations  to,  379- 
80; — signature  of,  377,  379; — signifi¬ 
cance  of,  380-1 ; — terms  of,  377-9  ;— 
U.S.A.  and,  379,  380,  381;  Pacific 
Settlement  of  Disputes  (Gondra  Pact, 
1923),  377,  378,  425;  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States  in  Civil  Strife,  368-9. 

Pan  American  Conferences:  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  (Dec.  1928-Jan  1929), 
376-81;  Sixth  (Havana  1928),  361, 
368,  376.  See  also  under  Bolivia: 
Paraguay. 

Panama:  revolution  (Jan.  1931),  366, 
367,  372 ;  U.S.A.,  recognition  of  new 
Government  by,  366,  367.  See  also 
under  costa  rica. 

Papanastasiou,  Monsieur,  150,  152  and 
n.,  156. 

Paraguay — see  under  Bolivia  ;  brazil. 

Passfield,  Lord,  295  n.,  296,  299  n. 

Penha  Garcia,  Count  de,  262. 

Percy,  Lord  Eustace,  199  n. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus¬ 
tice  :  Bulgaro-Greek  dispute  submitted 
to,  148 ;  optional  clause  of  statute  of, 
378  n. 

Permanent  Mandates  Commission — see 
under  'iraq;  Palestine. 


Persia:  relations  with  Turkey,  171.  See 
also  under  Afghanistan  ;  disarma¬ 
ment  :  Preparatory  Commission ;  'iraq  ; 
najd-hijaz. 

Peru:  revolution  (1930),  372,  375; 

U.S.A.,  relations  with,  366,  375.  See 
also  under  Colombia  ;  Ecuador  ;  chile. 

Peter  the  Great,  131. 

Pheraios,  Rhigas,  145  and  n. 

Phipps,  Sir  Eric,  497,  519. 

Pietri,  Monsieur,  35. 

Pius  XI,  Pope :  and  Chaco  dispute,  426 ; 
and  Mexico,  391. 

Plumer,  Lord,  225. 

Poincare,  Monsieur  R.,  23,  501. 

Poland,  agrarian  conferences  initiated 
by,  144.  See  also  under  Germany; 
disarmament:  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion;  security;  tariffs. 

Politis,  Monsieur,  90,  150  n. 

Ponsot,  Monsieur,  French  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Syria,  305  seqq. ;  succeeds 
M.  de  Jouvenel,  305;  and  election  of 
Constituent  Assembly,  305-7 ;  and 
Syrian  proposals,  307-10 ;  promulgates 
Constitution,  310-14. 

Port  Arthur,  352  n. 

Portes  Gil,  Senor,  369,  386,  387,  389,  391, 
392,  393. 

Portugal — see  under  reparation:  Dis¬ 
tribution;  tariffs. 

Pratt,  Admiral,  73  n.,  76. 

Prices,  fall  of,  461  seqq. ;  regulation  of, 
attempted,  471  seqq. 

Primo  de  Rivera,  General,  426  n. 

Procope,  Monsieur,  284,  292. 

Production:  cost  of,  decrease  in,  464; 
increase  of,  465  seqq.,  484-5 ;  regulation 
of,  attempts  at,  47 1  seqq. 

Pusht-i-Kuh,  ex- Vail  of,  330-1  and  n. 

Quesnay,  Monsieur  Pierre,  516. 

Ralston,  Colonel,  35. 

Rappard,  Monsieur,  259  and  n.,  262. 

Rationalization,  461,  485,  540-1. 

Reed,  Senator  David  A.,  35,  52,  55,  58, 
59. 

Reina  Andrade,  Senor,  368. 

Remer,  Mr.,  357  n. 

Reparation,  Eastern,  503,  504,  505,  518, 
519,  522. 

Reparation,  German: 

Agent-General,  and  Germany’s 
finances,  530-1,  537. 
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Reparation,  German  ( cont .) 

Annuities:  conditional,  British  criti¬ 
cism  of,  497 ;  date  of  payment  of, 
521-2;  method  of  distribution  of, 
524;  Trust  Account,  509,  510;  un¬ 
conditional — balance  undistributed 
by  Young  Plan,  502,  505-6,  507  ;— 
British  share  of,  arrangements  made 
at  first  Hague  Conference,  504-5, 
506,  507 ; — French  share  of,  498, 
501,  524; — Italian  share  of,  498; — 
rearrangement  of,  505,  506,  508, 
519; — total  amount  of,  507. 

Bank  for  International  Settlements: 
Administrative  Council,  516. 
Agreements  regarding  concluded  at 
second  Hague  Conference,  515, 526. 
Board  of  Directors,  510,  513,  516. 
Central  Banks,  relations  with,  458, 
459,  508,  509,  510,  513. 

Charter,  513,  515,  519,  526. 

Control  of,  512-13. 

Deposits,  arrangements  regarding, 
510. 

Functions  of:  commercial,  508,  512, 
513,  514;  general,  458-9,  508, 
509-10,  511-12 ;  regarding  issue  of 
loan,  455,  509,  516-17 ;  regarding 
Reparation  payments,  509,  514, 
523;  regarding  War  Debts,  pro¬ 
posed,  514. 

Germany’s  relations  with,  514. 
Governments,  relations  with,  512, 
513. 

Note  issue,  prohibition  of,  512,  513. 
Opening  of,  516,  527. 

Opinion  regarding,  division  of,  511. 
Organization  Committee  for :  altera¬ 
tions  effected  by,  in  Young  Report 
provisions,  512-14;  Drafting  Sub- 
Committee,  512-13;  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing,  508 ;  meetings  of,  511,  512-15, 
518;  Trust  Deed  Sub-Committee, 
512,  514;  Young  Report  provi¬ 
sions  regarding,  510-11. 
Reichsbank,  participation  in,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  515,  522. 

Remuneration  of,  509,  526. 

Share  capital,  510. 

Site  of,  question  of,  496,  499,  514-15. 
Special  Advisory  Committee,  509, 
524. 

Statutes,  510,  515,  526. 

Trust  Deed,  514,  515,  516-17,  524, 
526. 


U.S.  attitude  towards,  495,  510, 
511. 

Young  Report  provisions  regarding, 
508-11. 

Belgian  Mark  Agreement,  519,  520. 

Bonds,  destruction  of,  527. 

Costs  of  occupation,  503,  506. 

Dawes  Committee,  recommendations 
of,  regarding  German  finances,  530, 
533. 

Dawes  Plan ;  ending  of,  date  of,  502  n., 
503 ;  surplus  arising  from  overlap¬ 
ping  with  Young  Plan,  502,  503,  504, 
505,  506,  507,  508,  519. 

Debt  certificates,  524,  527. 

Default,  arrangements  in  case  of,  521, 
524. 

Deliveries  in  kind:  discussion  regard¬ 
ing,  at  first  Hague  Conference,  500- 
2;  expert  committee  on,  507,  518; 
Great  Britain,  attitude  of,  497,  499, 
500-1 ;  Hague  agreement  regarding, 
505,  506,  507,  524;  value  of,  547, 
548;  Wallenberg  Regulations,  507. 

Distribution  of  receipts  among  creditor 
Powers : 

Belgium,  499. 

British  Dominions,  499  n. 

Egypt,  192. 

France,  497,  498.  499,  507. 

Great  Britain,  495  seqq. ; — cover  for 
War  Debt  payments,  question  of, 
499  n. ;  debate  in  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  (26.7.29),  496-7 ;  discussions 
at  first  Hague  Conference — Mr. 
Snowden’s  speech  at  opening 
meeting,  498-9  ; — reaction  to,  499 ; 
— in  Financial  Committee,  499- 
500 ; — Mr.  MacDonald’s  telegram 
(12.8.29),  501; — memorandum 

from  four  Powers  (16.8.29),  502- 
3 ; — private  negotiations,  502, 
503; — verbal  offer  (23.8.29),  503; 
— written  offer  (26.8.29),  504; — 
agreement  (28.8.29),  504-6; — re¬ 
sults  achieved,  507 ;  effects  of 
British  stand,  508. 

Italy,  497,  498,  499,  503,  507. 

Japan,  499,  506,  507. 

Jugoslavia,  499,  507. 

Paris  Agreement  (14.1.25),  499  n. 
Portugal,  507. 

Spa  percentages,  496,  497,  498,  500, 
501,  502,  505. 

See  also  under  Annuities. 

Duality  in  problem  of,  528. 
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Guarantee  Fund,  French  obligations 
regarding,  498  n.,  524. 

Hague  Conferences : 

First:  agreements  signed  at,  506-7, 
514;  delegations  to,  497;  diffi- 
culties  regarding  place  of  meeting, 
496;  Financial  Committee,  499- 
500,  500-1 ;  plenary  meeting,  first, 
498-9;  Political  Committee,  500; 
purpose  of,  496,  497 ;  results  of, 
507-8.  See  also  under  distribu¬ 
tion:  Great  Britain. 

Second:  agreements  signed  at,  515- 
16,  522-6 ; — ratification  of,  526-7  ; 
atmosphere  at,  519-20;  declara¬ 
tions  regarding  action  in  case  of 
default,  521;  delegations  to,  519; 
discussions  at,  520-2;  Final  Act, 
523 ;  preparatory  committees  for, 
517-18. 

Laws,  German,  515,  517,  518,  524,  526, 
527. 

Liquidation  of  the  past,  518. 

Loans:  Hague  Agreement,  provisions 
of,  524,  525;  (1924),  454-5;— con¬ 
tinuation  of  securities  accorded  to, 
524 ; — service  of,  504,  505,  506,  507  ; 
(1930),  455,  516-17. 

London  Conference  (1924),  530. 

Moratorium :  payment  of  arrears  under, 
522 ;  provisions  regarding — in  Hague 
Agreement,  523,  524 ; — in  Young 
Report,  509,  514. 

Payments,  German  (1924-30),  547, 
548. 

Railways,  German,  520,  526,  527. 

Reparation  Commission:  disbandment 
of,  520,  523,  527 ;  transfer  of  func¬ 
tions  to  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  509,  527. 

Reparation  Recovery  Act,  British,  524. 

Revenues,  assigned,  521,  524. 

Sanctions,  question  of,  515,  520-1. 

Securities,  decline  of  market  value  of, 
455. 

Young  Report:  acceptance  of,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  495,  523 ;  coming  into  force  of, 
495,  523,  526,  527 ;  finality  of,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  27,  523,  527-8 ;  German  atti¬ 
tude  to,  27,  29,  495,  518-19,  527-8; 
Great  Britain,  attitude  of — see  under 
Distribution;  indivisibility  of,  499, 
500;  interpretation  of,  arrange¬ 
ments  for,  525 ;  signing  of,  495. 

See  also  under  Germany  :  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  U.S.A.  ;  INTER-ALLY  DEBTS. 


Retinger,  Mr.  J.  H.,  cited,  385  n. 

Reynolds,  Mr.,  511. 

Ristic,  Monsieur,  145  n. 

Riza  Shah,  330,  331. 

Robinson,  Senator,  of  Arkansas,  35, 
54  n.,  79. 

Robinson,  Senator,  of  Indiana,  77  n. 

Roman  Empire,  heritage  of,  in  Near 
East,  168. 

Ross.  Mr.  F.  Leith,  192. 

Rothschild,  Baron  Edmond  de,  236. 

Roy,  Monsieur  Eugene,  414,  416,  417. 

Rubber:  fluctuations  in  price  of,  462; 
restriction  schemes,  471,  472,  473-7. 

Ruhr:  occupation  of,  effect  of,  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  economic  life,  529 ;  passive  re¬ 
sistance  in,  abandonment  of,  7. 

Ruiz  y  Flores,  Monsignor  Leopoldo, 
Archbishop  of  Morelia,  391,  392,  393. 

Rumania,  relations  with  Turkey,  149. 
See  also  under  Bulgaria  ;  disarma¬ 
ment  :  Preparatory  Commission ; 
GREECE  ;  JUGOSLAVIA  ;  TARIFFS. 

Russell,  General,  413,  415,  417. 

Russia  (Empire),  Bolshevik  Revolution, 

125. 

Rutgers,  Monsieur,  83  n.,  102  n. 

Ruwala  'Anazah,  the,  173. 

Sabya,  172  n. 

Sacasa,  Senor,  402. 

Sacher,  Mr.  Harry,  264,  298. 

Safed,  280,  281. 

Salonika,  146,  148  n.,  167. 

Samuel,  Sir  Herbert,  241  n. 

San'a — see  under  najd-hijaz. 

Sandino,  General,  365,  397,  398,  399,  401 . 

Sarwat,  Pasha,  'Abdu’l-Khaliq,  188,  189, 
203. 

Sato,  Monsieur,  112. 

Sa'ud  b.  'Abdi’l-'Azizi’s-Sa'ud,  179. 

Schacht,  Dr.  Hjalmar,  515,  518-19,  522. 

Schmidt,  Herr,  488-9. 

Schober,  Herr,  140. 

Schurz,  Mr.  William  L.,  cited,  422  n. 

Scullin,  Mr.  J.  H„  445,  447. 

Security:  British  Empire,  attitude  of,  3, 
12  n.,  14,  15,  16,  53,  54,  57,  58,  94; 
Committee  on  Arbitration  and,  83, 
93  n. ;  Financial  Assistance  scheme  in 
relation  to,  86-7,  88,  89 ;  French  atti¬ 
tude  regarding,  1 1  seqq.,  29-30,  34,  38, 
48,  52  seqq.,  57,  96,  118,  122,  139;  Ger¬ 
man  attitude  regarding,  27,  28  n.,  119, 
120,  140;  Italian  attitude  regarding, 
58;  Polish  attitude  regarding,  122; 
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Security  ( cont .) 

sanctions,  effect  of,  15-16;  U.S.  atti¬ 
tude  regarding,  12  m.,  14,  15,  16,  53-4, 
56-7.  See  also  under  disarmament: 
Naval;  geneva  protocol;  locarno; 

MEDITERRANEAN  ;  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE; 

war.  Renunciation  of. 

Securities,  interchange  of,  456-7. 
Seligman,  Professor  E.  R.  A.,  cited,  457m. 
Sellers,  Rear  Admiral,  398,  402  m. 
Serruys,  Monsieur,  488,  489. 

Shamiyah  Steppe,  the,  173,  174. 
Shanghai:  Municipal  Council,  Chinese 
members  of,  349 ;  Provisional  Court, 
agreement  regarding,  333 ;  shooting  in¬ 
cident  (1925),  liquidation  of,  349. 
Shaw,  Sir  Walter,  283  seqq. 

Sher  Agha,  186. 

Shidehara,  Baron,  75. 

Shiels,  Dr.  T.  Drummond,  225  m.,  242, 
256  m.,  260,  281  n.,  282,  287  m.,  289, 
290,  300. 

Shinwarl,  the,  183,  186,  187. 

Shuckburgh,  Sir  John,  244  m. 

Sidql  Pasha,  Isma'Il,  215  seqq. 

Siegfried,  M.  Andre,  11-12  ra. 

Silver,  problems  of,  333^4,  344-7,  485. 
‘Simko’,  331. 

Simpson,  Sir  John  Hope,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  immigration  and  land 
settlement  in  Palestine,  288-9.  See 
also  under  Palestine. 

Simpson,  Mr.  Lennox  (‘Putnam  Weale’), 
348. 

Sindballe,  Mr.  S.  K.,  395. 

Sirianni,  Admiral,  35,  71-2. 

Smuts,  General  J.  C.,  2,  3,  131. 

Snell,  Mr.  Henry,  243,  266,  283. 
Snowden,  -  Rt.  Hon.  Philip:  on  Young 
Report,  496-7 ;  at  First  Hague  Con¬ 
ference,  497-504,  506 ;  at  Second 
Hague  Conference,  519. 

Sonnino,  Baron,  135. 

Soong,  Miss  Mailing — see  chiang  kai- 
SHEK,  Madame. 

Soong,  Mr.  T.  V.,  339. 

Spain — see  under  Bolivia  :  Paraguay. 
Stein,  Mr.  Leonard,  223  m.,  235  m.,  237  m., 
240  m.,  241  n.,  242  m.,  243  m.,  245  m., 
295  n. 

Steuernagel,  Mr.  D.  C.,  281  m. 

Stevenson,  Lord,  473. 

Stimson,  Mr. :  and  Latin  America,  361  m., 
362  m.,  366-7 ; — on  Monroe  Doctrine, 
371 ;  and  relations  with  Brazil,  366-7, 
369-70; — with  Central  American  Re¬ 


publics,  367-8 ; — with  Cuba,  366 ; — 
with  Nicaragua,  361,  364-5,  399-400, 
402 ;  at  London  Naval  Conference, 
35  seqq.,  71; — on  U.S.  proposals,  37, 
42  m. ; — on  submarines,  46,  47 ; — and 
consultative  pact,  56; — and  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  treaty,  75,  76,  77 ;  on  treaty 
revision,  120  m. 

Strakosch,  Sir  Henry,  84-5,  86  m. 
Stresemann,  Herr:  and  Bank  for  Inter¬ 
national  Settlements,  496;  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Union,  136-7;  and  Italy,  129; 
and  First  Hague  Conference,  495,  497, 
503,  506 ;  reaction  against  policy  of,  7, 
8,  9,  11,  22,  23,  25,  29. 

Strickland,  Mr.  C.  F.,  300. 

Sudan:  accessions  to  international  con¬ 
ventions,  198  m. ;  debt,  198  m. ;  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  British  subjects  and 
Egyptian  nationals,  208,  210;  immi¬ 
gration  into,  Egyptian,  210,  211-13; 
irrigation,  question  of,  193,  194,  212; 
sovereignty,  Egyptian,  210,  213;  sta¬ 
tus  of,  208  m.,  210  m.;  troops,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  in,  198-9,  212. 

Sultanu’l-Atrash,  310. 

Sun  Yat-sen,  Dr.,  131,  339,  340. 

Sun  Yat-sen,  Madame,  339. 

Surayya,  Queen,  185. 

Sweden — see  under  disarmament:  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission. 

Switzerland — see  under  financial  assis¬ 
tance  ;  TARIFFS. 

Symes,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Stewart,  244m.,  269  m. 
Syria: 

Amnesty,  306-7. 

Arretes,  High  Commissioners :  (16.2.28), 
306-7;  "(4.4.28),  307  m.;  (5.2.29), 
310;  (14.5.30),  310  seqq. 

Capacity  for  self-government,  255,  327. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  311,  313. 
Christians  and  Muslims,  relations  be¬ 
tween,  251,  253. 

Common  interests  with  other  states 
under  French  Mandate,  Conference 
on,  306,  310,  312. 

Constituent  Assembly :  composition  of, 
307  m. ;  freedom  of  discussion  in,  306, 
307 ;  session  of  (June-Aug.  1928), 
170,  307-8,  309; — adjournment  of, 
309 ; — prorogation  of,  310. 
Constitution:  draft  (adapted  by  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  7.8.28),  170,  307 
seqq. ; — Art.  2  of  (indivisibility  of 
Syria),  308,  309,  312 ; — provisions  of 
unacceptable  to  High  Commissioner, 
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308-9,  311,  312; — reservation  safe¬ 
guarding  French  obligations,  pro¬ 
posed,  309-10,  311,  312;  Mandate 
provisions  regarding,  304,  305,  308 ; 
promulgation  of  (14.5.30),  169,  170, 
310,  311-12. 

Defence  of,  308,  311. 

Effect  on,  of  developments  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  254-6,  326-7. 

Elections,  306,  307,  311,  313. 

Foreign  relations,  conduct  of,  308,  311. 

Government,  Taju’d-Din’s  provisional, 
305-6. 

Insurgents,  Congress  of,  310. 

Insurrection,  225,  226,  227,  305. 

League  of  Nations:  Council  and,  305, 
311;  French  obligations  to,  307-8, 
309,  311. 

Mandate :  liquidation  of,  French  inten¬ 
tions  regarding,  313-14;  rights  and 
obligations  resulting  from,  304,  306, 
307-8,  309,  311,  312;  transitory 
nature  of,  255,  308. 

Nationalists,  manifesto  of  (autumn 
1927),  305. 

Organic  Law — see  Constitution. 

Partition  of,  222-3,  257,  308,  309. 

Permanent  Mandates  Commission  and, 
228,  307-8,  313. 

President  of  Republic,  powers  of,  308, 
312. 

Proclamation,  High  Commissioner’s 
(27.7.27),  305. 

Security,  maintenance  of,  308,  311. 

Transjordan,  relations  with,  316. 

Treaty,  Franco -Syrian,  proposed,  170, 
306,  307,  311,  313-14,  327,  328. 

Turkey:  customs  agreement  with,  ne¬ 
gotiations  for,  314,  316;  frontier 
with — delimitation  of,  314,  315; — - 
Franco-Turkish  settlement  regard¬ 
ing,  171,  314-16; — Mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  for,  316. 

See  also  under  antioch ;  Damascus; 

'IRAQ ;  JABALU’D-DURUZ ;  LADIQI- 
YAH;  LEBANON;  NAJD-HIJAZ;  PALES¬ 
TINE  ;  ponsot,  Monsieur. 

Tacna-Arica — see  under  chile. 

Taju’d-Din  b.  Badri’d-DiniT-Husayni, 

305,  306. 

Takarabe,  Admiral,  35,  46,  80,  81. 

Tardieu,  Monsieur  Andre:  at  London 

Naval  Conference,  35,  36  re.,  38,  40-1, 

51  seqq. ;  at  Second  Hague  Conference, 

519,  522;  on  security,  96  re. ;  resigna¬ 
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tion  of,  51 ;  new  Cabinet  formed  by, 
51. 

Tariffs : 

Australia,  policy  of,  444,  445,  447. 
Austria,  policy  of,  444,  490. 

Bilateral  agreements  on,  proposed, 
489,  493,  494. 

Canada,  policy  of,  444,  445. 
Czechoslovakia,  policy  of,  490. 
Dumping  in  relation  to,  447. 

Economic  Conference  (1927),  recom¬ 
mendations  of,  452-3,  459-60. 

Effect  of,  on  industry,  447  seqq. 

Falling  prices  as  an  argument  for,  463. 
France,  policy  of,  488,  489,  493,  494. 
Germany,  policy  of,  489. 

Great  Britain,  policy  of,  444,  445,  461, 
486,  487,  488,  489,  490,  493,  494. 
Hungary,  policy  of,  490. 

Increase  in,  tendency  towards,  444-5, 
488. 

India,  policy  of,  445. 

Irish  Free  State,  policy  of,  444,  445. 
Italy,  policy  of,  490,  494. 

Level  Indices,  445. 

Negotiations,  future,  arrangements  for, 
491-2,  493. 

Netherlands,  policy  of,  493,  494. 
Poland,  policy  of,  444. 

Portugal,  policy  of,  489. 

Questionnaire  to  Governments,  491-2, 
493. 

Reasons  for  imposing,  446. 

Rumania,  policy  of,  493. 

Switzerland,  policy  of,  494. 

Truce : 

Conferences  on:  (Feb.-March  1930), 
487-92;  (Nov.  1930),  493-4; 

(March  1931),  494-5. 

Convention :  accessions  to,  490 ;  date 
of  entry  into  force,  question  of, 
488,  489,  490,  493,  494-5;  denun¬ 
ciation  of,  arrangements  for,  490, 
491 ;  draft,  consideration  of,  486, 
488,  489,  490 ;  period  of  validity 
of,  491,  492;  ratification  of,  490, 
491,  493,  494;  reservations  and 
exceptions  to,  488,  490 ;  signature 
of,  491 ;  terms  of,  491. 

League  of  Nations  Assembly  and, 
486,  492. 

U.S.A.,  policy  of,  406,  407,  444,  445, 
447. 

Tawflq  Beg  Suwaydl,  320  re.,  321  re. 
Taxation,  double,  avoidance  of,  457. 

Tea  restriction  schemes,  471,  472. 
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Tel  Aviv,  275,  279,  298  n. 

Tevfik  Riistu  Beg,  163  n.,  165,  166. 
Thrace,  Western,  Muslims  in,  160-2, 
1 63 — 4. 

Tientsin,  337,  348. 

Tin  restriction  schemes,  471,  472,  481-4. 
Tirol,  South,  17,  128,  129. 

Toral,  Jose  de  Leon,  386,  387. 
Transjordan:  corridor  between  Najd  and 
Syria,  173;  defence  of,  arrangements 
for,  225 ;  Great  Britain,  agreement 
with,  255,  256.  See  also  under  Syria. 
Traylor,  Mr.,  511. 

Treaty  revision :  Italian  policy  regarding, 
18,  19-20,  21,  129,  130;  U.S.  policy, 
120  n. 

Treaties,  agreements,  &c.  (bilateral): 
Argentina-Brazil  (frontier  agreement, 

27.12.27) ,  441-2. 

Belgium-Germany  (marks  agreement, 

13.7.30),  520. 

Bolivia-Brazil  (frontier  treaty,  25.12. 
28),  442. 

Bolivia-Chile  (frontier  treaty,  1904), 
420. 

Bolivia-Paraguay :  ( Qui  jano-Decoud 

treaty,  15.10.1879),  423;  (Tarnayo- 
Aceval  treaty,  1887),  423;  (Ichazo- 
Bourtez  treaty,  1894),  423;  (Soller- 
Pinilla  protocol,  1907),  424;  (Ayala- 
Mujia  protocol,  1913),  424;  (Gutier- 
rez-Diaz-Leon  protocol,  22.4.27), 
424 ;  (protocol  of  conciliation,  3.1.29) 
430-1,  432;  (protocol,  4.4.30),  435. 
Brazil-Colombia  (frontier  agreement, 

15.11.28) ,  441-3. 

Brazil-Great  Britain:  (British  Guiana 
frontier  treaty,  22.4.26),  441-2; 
(frontier  agreement,  18.3.30),  441  n. 
Brazil- Paraguay  (frontier  protocol, 

21.5.27) ,  437,  438,  441-2. 
Brazil-Venezuela  (frontier  agreement, 

24.7.28) ,  441-2. 

B ulgaria- Greece :  (exchange  of  popula¬ 
tions  convention,  27.11.29),  148  n. ; 
(commercial  convention,  28.2.27), 
148  n. 

Bulgaria- Jugoslavia:  (frontier  regime 
protocol,  15.9.29),  147 ;  (frontier 
agreement,  14.2.30),  147. 
Bulgaria-Turkey  (arbitration  and  neu¬ 
trality  treaty,  6.3.29),  149  n. 
Chile-Peru:  (peace treaty,  1883),  418n., 
420;  (Tacna-Arica  treaty,  3.6.29), 

.  419,  420,  421,  437,  441;  (frontier 
police  agreement,  29.4.30),  420  n. 


China-France:  (exchange  of  notes, 

23.12.28),  349;  (Indo-China  agree¬ 
ment,  16.5.30),  349. 

China-Great  Britain:  (naval  agree¬ 
ment,  20.6.29),  358 ;  (Weihaiwei  ren¬ 
dition  convention,  18.4.30),  333, 
351-3,  357 ;  (Amoy  rendition  agree¬ 
ment,  17.9.30),  351,  353-4,  357; 
(Boxer  indemnity  agreement,  19/22. 

9.30) ,  351,  353,  354-7. 

China- Japan:  (exchange  of  notes, 

30.1.29) ,  348  n.;  (customs  agree¬ 
ment,  6.5.30),  348-9. 

China-U.S.S.R.  (Khabarovsk  protocol, 

22.12.29) ,  358-9. 

Colombia-Nicaragua  (treaty,  24.3.28), 
441. 

Colombia-Peru  (frontier  treaty,  24.3. 
22),  441. 

Colombia-U.S.A.  (exchange  of  notes, 

10.4.28) ,  441. 

Cuba-U.S.A.  (parcel-post  convention, 

31.10.25) ,  406;  (parcel-post  conven¬ 
tion,  24.7.30),  407. 

Czechoslovakia-France  (treaty  of 
friendship,  25.1.24),  12,  14. 

Ecuador- Peru  (Oriente  treaty,  21.6. 
24),  436-7. 

Egypt-Italy  (Libyan -Egyptian  frontier 
protocols,  28.10.26  and  9.11.26), 
315  n. 

France-Great  Britain:  (guarantee 
treaty,  28.6.19),  12  n.,  13,  14  n.\ 
(war  debt  agreement,  12.7.26),  500. 
France-Transjordan  (Syrian  frontier 
treaty,  31.12.29),  316. 
France-Turkey:  (customs  agreement, 

26.7.25) ,  314,  316;  (Syro-Turkish 
frontier  agreements,  22  and  29.6.29), 
314-16;  (treaty  of  friendship  and 
arbitration,  3.2.30),  316  and  n. 

Germany-Great  Britain:  (sequestered 
property  agreement,  28.12.29),  525; 
(deliveries  in  kind  agreement,  2.1. 
30),  524. 

Germany-Italv  (arbitration  treaty, 
29.12.26),  129. 

Germany-U.S.A.  (debt  agreement,  23. 

6.30) ,  520,  523,  525. 
Germany-U.S.S.R. :  (trade  agreement, 

6.5.21),  126;  (Rapallo  Treaty,  16.4. 
22),  125-6;  (commercial  treaty, 

12.10.25) ,  126;  (security  pact,  24.4. 

26),  126;  (commercial  protocol, 

21.12.28) ,  126;  (conciliation  commis¬ 
sion  agreement,  25.1.29),  126-7. 
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Great  Britain- 'Iraq:  (treaty,  10.10.22), 
317  and  n. ;  (financial  agreement, 

25.3.24),  317 ;  (judicial  agreement, 

25.3.24),  317,  329,  331 ;  (treaty, 
13.1.26),  317,  320,  321;  (treaty,  14. 
12.27),  317,  320,  321 ;  (treaty,  30.6. 
30),  255,  256,  317  seqq.,  331,  332; 
(judicial  agreement,  4.3.31),  331-2. 

Great  Britain-Mexico  (claims  conven¬ 
tion,  19.11.26),  395. 

Great  Britain-Transjordan  (treaty, 

20.2.28) ,  255. 

Great  Britain-U.S.A.  (exchange  of 
notes  regarding  London  Naval 
Treaty,  5.6.30),  78. 

Greece-Italy  (treaty  of  friendship,  neu¬ 
trality  and  conciliation,  23.9.28), 
157. 

Greece- Jugoslavia:  (Salonika  Free 
Zone  protocols,  17.3.29),  146; 

(friendship  and  conciliation  treaty, 

27.3.29) ,  146. 

Greece-Rumania  (non-aggression  and 
arbitration  treaty,  21.3.28),  149  n. 

Greece-Turkey :  (exchange  of  popula¬ 
tions  convention,  30.1.23),  157, 

158  n.,  160,  161,  162;  (exchange  of 
populations  convention,  10.6.30), 
144,  147,  160—4,  167 ;  (arbitration 
treaty,  naval  armaments  protocol, 
and  commercial  convention, 

30.10.30) ,  144,  147,  165-6,  167, 
168. 

Guatemala-Honduras  (frontier  agree¬ 
ment,  16.7.30),  440. 

Haiti-U.S.A.  (convention,  16.9.15), 
408. 

'Iraq-Najd  (Bahrah  frontier  agree¬ 
ment,  1.11.25),  316  n. 

'Iraq-Persia  ( most-favoured-nation 
agreement,  11.8.29),  330. 

Italy-Turkey  (treaty  of  friendship, 
neutrality  and  conciliation,  30.5.28), 
18,  157. 

Italy-U.S.S.R. :  (commercial  treaty, 

7.2.24),  127 ;  (economic  agreement, 

2.8.30) ,  128. 

Italy-Vatican  (concordat,  11. 2.29),  129. 

Japan-U.S.A.  (exchange  of  notes  re¬ 
garding  London  Naval  Treaty, 
21/24.5.30),  78. 

Jugoslavia-Turkey  (peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  treaty,  28.10.25),  149. 

Mexico-U.S.A. :  (special  claims  conven¬ 
tion,  17.8.29),  395;  (general  claims 
convention,  2.9.29),  395. 
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Najd-Transjordan  (Haddah  frontier 
agreement,  2.11.25),  316  n. 
Rumania-Turkey  (establishment  con¬ 
vention,  11.6.29),  149  n. 
Syria-Transjordan — see  under  France. 
Syria-Turkey — see  under  France. 
Treaties,  agreements,  &c.  (multilateral): 
Brazil-Colombia-Peru  (frontier  agree¬ 
ment,  24.3.22),  441  n. 

Central  American  conventions:  (20.12. 

07),  362,  367;  (7.2.23),  362,  367. 
Financial  Assistance  Convention  (29.9. 
30),  82-91,  94. 

Geneva  Protocol  (2.10.24),  12  n.,  13, 
14  n.,  136,  139. 

Great  Britain- 'Iraq-Turkey  (treaty, 
5.6.26),  316. 

Great  Britain- 'Iraq-U.S. A.  (conven¬ 
tion,  9.1.30),  328-9. 

Import  and  Export  Prohibitions  and 
Restrictions  Convention  (Geneva, 
8.11.27),  453. 

Lausanne  Peace  Treaty  (with  Turkey, 

24.7.23) ,  157,  160. 

Locarno  Treaties  (16.10.25),  14,  58, 
100,  108  n.,  126,  139,  146. 

London  Naval  Treaty  (22.4.30),  1-2, 
4-5,  60  seqq.,  92-3,  110,  111,  112, 
117. 

Neuilly  Peace  Treaty  (with  Bulgaria, 
27.11.19),  12,  518. 

Pacific  Settlement  (General  Act,  26.9. 
28),  380  n. 

Pan  American  Treaties:  (Gondra  Pact, 

3.5.23) ,  377-8,  425,  427 ;  (civil  strife 
convention,  20.2.28),  368-9;  (arbi¬ 
tration  and  conciliation  conventions, 

5.1.29),  377-81. 

Paris,  Pact  of,  for  Renunciation  of  War 
(27.8.28),  14,  31,  53,  54,  79,  86,  381, 
425,  426  n. 

Reparations:  (Spa  Agreement,  16.7. 
20),  496-7,  498-9,  500,  501,  502,  504, 
505 ;  (Finance  Ministers’  Agreement, 
Paris,  14.1.25),  499  n. ;  (Hague 

Agreements,  31.8.29),  504-8,  514, 
523,  525;  (Hague  Agreements,  20.1. 
30),  514  n.,  515,  516  n.,  517  n.,  520- 
8;  (German  Loan  Agreement,  4.6. 
30),  517. 

Rhineland  Evacuation  Agreement  (The 
Hague,  31.8.29),  506-7,  523. 

St.  Germain  Peace  Treaty  (with  Aus¬ 
tria,  10.9.19),  12,  518. 

Shanghai  Chinese  Courts  Agreement 
(17.2.30),  333. 
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Treaties  agreements  &c.  (multilateral) 

(cont.) 

Tariff  Truce  Convention  (24.3.30), 
491-5. 

Trianon  Peace  Treaty  (with  Hungary, 
4.6.20),  12,  518. 

Versailles  Peace  Treaty  (with  Ger¬ 
many,  28.6.19),  12,  98  n.,  99  n.,  107, 
107-8  n.,  121,  137,  446,  497,  520, 
538-9. 

Washington  Naval  Treaty  (6.2.22),  28, 
32,  33,  41-2  n.,  42,  43^,  47-8,  51, 
52,  61,  62,  65,  110,  112,  117;  (treaty 
for  protection  of  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants  at  sea,  6.2.22),  45,  47. 
Washington  Hours  Convention  (28.11. 
19),  451-2. 

Treviranus,  Herr,  8. 

Tricoupis,  Monsieur,  145  n. 

Turkey:  Capitulations,  abolition  of,  221 ; 
economic  position  of,  174  seqq. ;  Kurds 
in,  171,  177  n. ;  laicization,  opposition 
to,  177 ;  Liberal  Republican  People’s 
Party,  175-6;  loans,  foreign,  dislike  of, 
175;  Menemen  rising,  177;  National 
Pact,  168;  Ottoman  Empire — dissolu¬ 
tion  of,  167,  168,  175  n.,  252,  256; — 
nationalism  in,  167,  252,  253—4,  267 ; 
railway  construction,  175;  Republic, 
proclamation  of,  161  n.  See  also  under 
AFGHANISTAN;  BULGARIA;  CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE  ;  disarmament  :  Preparatory 
Commission ;  Europe  :  Briand  Plan ; 
FRANCE  ;  GREECE  ;  'IRAQ  ;  ISMET  PASA  ; 
ITALY;  JUGOSLAVIA;  KEMAL  PASA; 
NAJD-HIJAZ ;  OTTOMAN  DEBT;  PERSIA; 
RUMANIA;  SYRIA. 

Unemployment,  451,  461,  485.  See  also 
under  Germany  ;  Palestine. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  de¬ 
velopment  of,  132,  134;  dumping  by, 
449-50;  Five  Years’  Plan,  132,  449, 
461  n. ;  foreign  trade  of,  449  n. ;  isola¬ 
tion  of,  450-1,  460;  Middle  Eastern 
policy  of,  170-1 ;  wheat  production  in, 
478,  481 ;  Yaman,  treaty  of  friendship 
with,  171.  See  also  under  Afghanis¬ 
tan;  china;  disarmament:  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission ;  Europe  :  Briand 
Plan ;  Germany  ;  Italy  ;  litvinov, 
Monsieur;  najd-hijaz;  Russia. 

United  States  of  America:  development 
of,  into  a  Great  Power,  132,  134,  135; 
Farm  Relief  Bill,  447 ;  Federal  Farm 
Board,  471,  480;  foreign  loans  by,  456, 


465;  gold  accumulation  in,  464;  im¬ 
migration,  Japanese,  into,  35 ;  Jews  in, 
246,  248,  249,  250 ;  League  of  Nations, 
attitude  to,  26 ;  Naval  Appropriations 
Bill,  73  n.,  398-9 ;  Navy,  General 
Board  of,  76;  oil  restriction  scheme, 
471,  472;  Pan  American  Organization, 
predominance  in,  371 ;  and  rubber  re¬ 
striction  scheme,  475,  477 ;  Senate — 
and  arbitral  procedure,  381  n.; — 
special  session  of  (July  1930),  78-9; 
and  silver  problem,  345;  wheat — re¬ 
striction  scheme,  478,  480; — supply 
of,  to  China,  344  n.  See  also  under 
America:  Central,  Latin;  Argentina; 
brazil  ;  chile  ;  china  ;  Colombia  ; 
coolidge,  President;  cuba;  disarma¬ 
ment:  Naval,  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  FRANCE  ;  GERMANY  ;  GIBSON,  Mr. 
Hugh;  GUATEMALA;  HAITI;  HOOVER, 
President;  inter- ally  debts;  'iraq; 
JAPAN;  KELLOGG,  Mr.  F.  B. ;  MEXICO; 
morrow,  Mr.  Dwight ;  Nicaragua  ; 
PANAMA;  PAN  AMERICAN  CONVENTIONS  ; 
PERU;  REPARATION;  SECURITY;  STIM- 
SON,  Mr. ;  TARIFFS  ;  TREATY  revision. 

Universal  Peace  Congress,  150. 

Uriburu,  General,  375  n. 

Uruguay,  disturbances  in,  372.  See  also 
under  Argentina. 

'Utaybah,  the,  179. 


Vargas,  Dr.  Getulio,  369. 

Vasconcelos,  Senor,  389. 

Vatican — see  under  Italy. 

Venezuela,  unrest  in,  372-3  n.  See  also 
under  brazil  ;  disarmament  :  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission. 

Venizelos,  Monsieur  Eleftherios:  and 
Balkan  co-operation,  145,  150  n.,  153, 
155%. ;  and  Bulgaro-Greek  relations, 
148  n. ;  and  Graeco-Turkish  relations, 
147,  159-60,  163  seqq.,  172. 

Vincent,  Monsieur  Stenio,  417. 

Viner,  Mr.  Jacob,  cited,  448  n. 


Wakatsuki,  Mr.,  35,  71,  81. 

Wall  Khan,  185,  186. 

Walters,  Mr.  F.  P.,  152%. 

Wang,  Dr.  C.  T.,  339 ; — and  Amoy  Con¬ 
cession  agreement,  354 ;  and  Boxer 
indemnity  agreement,  356;  and  Wei- 
haiwei  agreement,  351-2;  speech  on 
foreign  affairs  (22.12.30),  358. 
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Wang  Ching-wei:  joins  Northern  War 
Lords,  335;  member  of  State  Council 
at  Peiping,  337  n. ;  leaves  Peiping, 
337. 

Wang  Chung-hui,  Mr.,  339  n. 

War:  danger  of,  dementi  regarding,  30, 
141-2,  143 ;  prevention  of,  general  in¬ 
terest  in,  426;  renunciation  of.  Pact 
for,  14; — consultative  pact  as  adden¬ 
dum  to,  53—4 ; — effect  of,  on  disarma¬ 
ment  situation,  31,  32; — Egypt  and, 
200  n.; — Financial  Assistance  scheme 
in  relation  to,  86 ; — see  also  under 
Bolivia  :  Paraguay ;  responsibility  for, 
German  attitude  regarding,  24,  27. 

Warburg,  Mi-.  Felix  M.,  249,  299. 

Washington  Conference  and  Treaties — 
see  under  disarmament  :  Naval. 

Washington  Hours  Convention,  451-2. 

Wassermann,  Herr  Oscar,  249. 

Weihaiwei,  rendition  of,  agreement  for, 
333,  351-3. 

Weizmann,  Dr.  Chaim:  President  of 
Zionist  Organization  and  Jewish 
Agency,  249,  250,  297  n. ;  and  White 
Paper  of  1930,  295,  296,  297-8;  and 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  letter  (13.2.31), 
229  n.,  235  n.,  239  n.,  263  n.,  301,  303 ; 
resignation  of,  299. 

Westmans,  Monsieur,  122. 

Weygand,  General,  307  n. 

Wheat,  regulation  of  price  and  output  of, 
attempted,  471,  472,  477-81.  See  also 
under  u.s.a. 

White,  Mr.  William  Allen,  412. 

William,  ex-Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
96. 

Willingdon,  Lord,  354. 

Wilson,  President,  362,  367. 

Wirth,  Dr.,  519. 


Wise,  Dr.  Stephen  S.,  249,  250. 

Wu  Pei-fu,  338. 

Yahya,  Imam,  172,  320  n. 

Yaman,  independence  of,  254,  256.  See 
also  under  u.s.s.r. 

Yen  Hsi-shan,  353  and  n. ; — conflict  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  333  seqq. ;  position 
of,  in  Jan.  1930,  334;  in  command  of 
Northern  Army,  335;  Shantung  cam¬ 
paign  of,  335-6 ;  member  of  State 
Council  at  Peiping,  337  n. ;  retreats 
before  Chang  Hsiieh-liang,  337 ;  resigns 
Shansi  governorship  and  leaves  China, 
338 ;  career  of,  338 ;  seizes  Tientsin 
customs,  347-8. 

Young,  Major,  324  n. 

Yuan  Shih-kai,  347  n. 

Zaleski,  Monsieur,  435. 

Zionist  Organization:  and  British  state¬ 
ments  of  policy — (1922),  263-5,  295 ; — 
(1930),  295  seqq.;  colonizing  activities 
of,  236  seqq. ;  Congresses  of — four¬ 
teenth,  237,  248-9; — fifteenth,  249; — 
sixteenth,  250, 264, 265  w.;  emancipated 
and  unemancipated  Jews,  attitude  of, 
245  seqq. ;  General  Council  of,  250 ;  and 
inviolability  of  Muslim  Holy  Places, 
272 ;  Labour  Wing,  249,  250  m. ;  and  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  letter  of  13.2.31,  303;  Or¬ 
thodox  extremists,  attitude  of,  248, 250, 
267 ;  President — ex  officio  President  of 
Jewish  Agency,  250; — visit  of,  to 
America,  249; — see  also  under  weiz¬ 
mann,  Dr.  Chaim ;  Radicals,  297 ;  and 
reconstruction  of  Jewish  Agency,  248 
seqq. ;  Revisionist  Party,  233,  248,  249, 
251,  263  n.,  265,  297 ;  secular  nature  of 
aspirations  of,  267. 
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